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FERDINAND  FOCH 

ose  visit  to  the  United  States  as  the  gucstof  the  American  Legion  at  its  Nationa!  Convention  at  Kansas 
City,  in  November,  affords  Americans  generally  a  welcome  opportunity  to  see  and  honor  the  great  French_ 
soldier  under  whose  leadership  the  Allied  annies  pressed  to  victory  in  November,  1918 
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CONSIDER  the  wisdom  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe.     His  biography  is  a 
good   text-book  for  these  times. 
It  pictures  the  world  of  industry 
in  its  simplest  terms.    One  man 
[alone  on  an  island,  with  nothing  but  the  raw 
I'TTiaterials  of  Nature  about  him,  clothes  him- 
[self,  feeds  himself,  puts  a  roof  over  his  head, 
iccumulates  property;  lives  happily,  builds  a 
lerchant  marine  out  of  a  hollowed  log,  and 
inally   establishes    communication    with    the 
[(rest  of  the  world,  to  its  profit  and  his  own. 
How  did  he  do  it?    By  hard  work;  by  fore- 
Isrght;  by  self-deniaL     Crusoe  had  to  work  or 
(starve.     He  had  to  look  ahead,  else  his  work 
I  would  be  labor  to  no  purpose.    And  he  had 
to    deny    himself    some    enjoyment    of    the 
iins  of  the  day  or  he  would  starve  on  the 
lorrow. 
The  world  is  only  Crusoe's  island  on  a  bigger 
rscale  and  with  more  people  on  it.    To-day,  it 
[is  a  lot  nearer  the  condition  Crusoe  found  it 
tin  than  it  was  seven  years  ago.     In  1914,  we 
|threw  work,  foresight,  and  self-denial  aside, 
and  spent  four  years  not  merely  in  idleness,  but 
lin  destroying  a  large  part  of  the  accumulated 
Igains  of  the  past.     If  Crusoe  had  ever  dared 
Ibe  so  foolish,  he  certainly  would  never  have 
[had  any  illusions  about  what  he  had  to  do 
afterward.     If  a  cyclone  had   razed   his  hut, 
ruined  his  crops,  and  sunk  his  canoe,  he  could 
have  seen  clearly  enough  that  he  had  to  go  right 
back  to  work,  harder  than  ever,  deny  himself 
luxuries  that  he  had  become  accustomed  to, 


and  look  keenly  ahead  to  the  future.  But 
American  business  men  and  American  work* 
ingmen— — ? 

And  representatives  of  great  powers  about 
to  gather  in  Washington.  To  these  latter  may 
be  commended  as  well  some  thought  upon 
what  Crusoe  did  when  he  discovered  that,  after 
all.  he  was  not  the  only  man  on  the  island. 
When  Crusoe  discovered  Friday  (the  Wash- 
ington Conference  opens  on  Friday,  November 
eleventh),  he  did  not  dispute  with  him  about 
the  title  to  the  island  or  try  to  kill  him  for  the 
sake  of  undisputed  possession,  but  promptly 
got  him  to  help  him  do  the  work  that  needed 
to  be  done.  Together,  they  found  that  two 
men  could  do  three  times  as  much  as  one,  and 
the  state  of  civilization  upon  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  thereupon  advanced  apace,  and 
both  men  were  better  off  than  before. 

Can  statesmen  be  as  wise? 

The  city  of  Washington  is  now  the  theatre 
of  two  mighty  conferences  upon  Crusoe's 
problems.  Congress  is  in  travail  with  un- 
employment, tax  revision,  and  business  revival 
The  International  Conference  is  about  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  of  nations  gettmg 
along  together  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Daniel  Defoe  blessed  his  hero  with  good 
sense  and  good  will.  Little  more  than  these 
(all  too  rare)  virtues  is  needed  at  Wash- 
ington. Add  to  these,  for  the  rest  of  us, 
Crusoe^s  other  virtues  of  industry  and  thrift, 
and  civilization  may  yet  be  made  safe  for 
mankind. 
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Premier  of  France,  whose  gift  for  conciliation  in  politics  has  frequenil\  helped  his  countr\"  ihruii^h  grave 
internal  crises,  and  in  diplomacy  has  produced  a  workable  basis  for  cooperation  with  Great  Britain  in  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  an  improved  relation  between  Germany  and  France  [Seepage 73) 
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VILHJALMUR  STEFANSSON 
Arctic  explorer  who  has  demonstrated  that  white  men  can  "live  off  the  country*'  in  the  polar  rcgiou^^ 
that  the  so-called  "frozen  North"  is  not  only  habitable  but  is  also  an  undeveloped  source  of  animal  fooj 
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for  the  rest  of  the  world 
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WILLIAM  HOWARD  GARDINER 
Who  has  done  much  to  acquaint  both  Americans  and  the  peoples  of  the  self-governing  Commonwealths  of 
the  British  Empire  of  the  identity  of  their  interests  in  world  affairs  (Seepage 89) 
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America  and  the  Conference 

MR.  HUGHES  has  described  himself,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  as  a  lawyer  who  is 
doing  his  best  for  his  client.  The 
client  is  the  United  States.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  call  to  the  powers  to  join  in  the  im- 
pending conference  at  Washington  is  Mr. 
Hughes's  lawyerlike  mind  presenting  a  bill 
of  particulars  of  what  the  American  people 
want.  His  incisive  analysis  of  their  case  is, 
that  they  want  '*  limitation  of  armaments  and 
a  solution  of  the  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  prob- 
lems." The  coordinate  conjunction  "and" 
is  the  most  significant  word  in  the  quotation. 
The  American  people  want  both  things,  be- 
cause they  know  that  they  cannot  have  the  first 
without  the  second.  Patrick  Henry  thundered 
against  those  who  "cry  j)eace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace."  Americans  are  quite 
aware  that  the  present  conditions  in  Asia  are 
rank  with  the  seeds  of  war.  And  American 
common  sense  to-day  quietly  rejects  the  idea  of 
throwing  away  weapons  until  the  causes  of 
war  are  removed.  But  American  common  sense 
also  demands  that  our  delegates  be  statesmen 
enough  to  remove  those  seeds  of  war,  not  only 
that  armaments  may  be  reduced  but  so  that  we 
need  not  fight  in  the  Pacific  in  this  generation. 

How  Much  Do  We  Love  Peace? 

THE  American  attitude  toward  war  has 
been  so  frequently  misunderstood  that 
it  seems  worth  while  to  attempt  a  defi- 
nition of  it,  both  that  we  ourselves  may  more 
dearly  see  our  way  through  the  Washington 
Conference  and  that  our  visitors  may  not  waste 
time  by  proceeding  upon  a  mistaken  idea  of 
our  psychology. 

American  history  suggests  that  the  American 
people  have  no  ineradicable  aversion  to  war. 
The  list  of  our  belligerencies  is  fairly  long:  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  the  Revolution,  the 
War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War.  the  Civil  War, 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  the  World 
War.  Since  we  first  undertook  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  about  one  tenth  of  our  time 
and  nine  tenths  of  our  national  expenditure 
have  been  spent  in  waging  war. 

It  is  the  habit  of  our  orators,  statesmen  .and 
others,  to  reiterate  that  we  are  a  peace- 
loving  people,  but  the  '*  militaristic  "  French 
with  the  NaiX)Ieonic  wars,  the  Oimean  War, 
the  war  of  Italian  independence,  1870,  and  1914 


have  done  little  if  any  more  fighting  in  150 
years  than  have  we,  and  we  are  happily  situated 
from  three  to  six  thousand  miles  from  the  chief 
cent^res  of  warlike  infection.  Are  we  then 
peace-loving?  Unquestionably  we  are,  but 
likewise,  much  like  other  peoples,  quite  easily 
led  into  war.  That  is  the  reason  that  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  as  well  as  other  people  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  we  can  and  put  such  re- 
straints upon  ourselves  as  seem  wise  in  order  to 
prevent  justifiable  causes  for  our  belligerency 
from  arising.  Every  American  citizen  may 
prayerfully  hope  that  our  representatives  at  the 
coming  conference  will  face  their  task  with  skill, 
foresight,  and  that  generosity  that  breeds 
friends,  and  the  full  understanding  that  wise 
leadership  will  be  more  fruitful  of  peace  than  a 
dependence  on  our  peace-loving  characteristics. 

How  Much  Do  We  Hate  War? 

THE  American  people  hate  war  far  less 
than  they  love  j)eace.  Hate  is  hardly 
the  word,  for  hate  implies  fear  of  the 
thing  hated.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  we 
detest  war.  It  offends  our  practical  sense. 
There  are  so  many  less  violent  ways  of  getting 
results.  We  have  often  reluctantly  realized 
that  nothing  but  a  club  would  make  the  stupid 
"other  fellow"  see  the  light  of  reason  and  then 
we  have  forthrightly  used  a  club,  but  alv/ays 
with  an  exasperated  feeling  that  he  ought  to 
have  had  more  sense. 

We  detest  war  because,  except  as  a  weapon 
to  defend  peace,  it  is  the  weapon  of  bullies. 
And  American  literature,  which  accurately 
reflects  American  feeling,  is  full  of  stories 
whose  chief  point  is  the  discomfiture  of  a  bully 
by  some  quiet  fellow  who  put  up  with  his  noise 
and  arrogance  for  a  while  and  then  suddenly 
landed  the  decisive  blow  that  restored  peace 
and  comfort  to  the  scene.  Our  whole  "Wild 
West"  literature,  so  enormously  popular,  is 
based  on  this  feeling.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
stories  end  with  the  death  of  the  "bad  man"  or 
the  "gun  fighter"  at  the  hands  of  some  deter- 
mined citizen  who  is  bound  to  have  peace  if 
he  has  to  kill  somebody  to  get  it. 

It  is  significant,  tcx),  of  American  psychology, 
that  whereas  the  citizen  of  this  country  who 
carries  a  weapon  on  his  person  to  his  place 
of  business  is  considered  silly,  the  man  who 
does  not  keep  one  in'  his  home  is  pretty 
generally  considered  careless.  This  attitude 
about  expresses  the  American  psychology  re- 
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garding  armament.  The  nation  that  tries  to 
do  business  with  the  help  of  fire-arms  has 
badly  mistaken  ideas  about  business  and 
also  about  the  character  of  its  neighbors. 
But  the  nation  that  has  a  proj)er  affection  for 
its  home  is  welcome  to  keep  as  much  of  an 
arsenal  as  it  needs  to  defend  it.  And  if  Amer- 
ica feels  that  it  needs  the  biggest  gun  in  the 
world  for  that  purpose,  it  will  have  no  hesita- 
tion about  buying  it  and  keeping  it  ready — 
and  using  it.  The  question  is,  do  we  need  the 
biggest  gun? 

The  first  suggestion  that  America  have  the 
biggest  navy  in  the  world  came  from  President 
Wilson  in  1916.  It  was  a  logical  threat  against 
Great  Britain  to  make  her  accept  his  freedom 
of  the  seas  doctrine.  That  doctrine  has  since 
disappeared,  but  the  plea  for  the  greatest  navy 
remains.  It  is,  of  course,  our  right  to  build  a 
navy  as  large  as  we  can  afford,  which  is  larger 
than  any  other  nation  can  afford.  Whether 
we  need  it  to  defend  ourselves  is  questionable. 
Our  1916  programme  set  the  pace  for  naval 
rivalry  after  the  war.  It  is  fitting,  therefore, 
that  we  should  call  the  conference  to  limit 
naval  competition.  As  we  are  the  least  vul- 
nerable from  a  naval  point  of  view,  and  by 
far  the  most  self  contained  and  ix)werful  of  the 
three  naval  powers,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
excel  them  in  trustfulness  and  generosity  at 
the  coming  conference. 

The  World's  Work's  Twentieth 
Anniversary 

WITH  this  issue,  the  World's  Work 
enters  upon  its  twenty-first  year 
of  publication.  It  may  be  service- 
able, as  the  magazine  enters  its  third  decade, 
to  review  briefly,  not  the  history  of  its  past, 
but  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been 
edited. 

The  World's  Work  was  founded  by  the  late 
Walter  H.  Page,  and  until  he  left  his  desk  to 
become  America's  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James's,  the  magazine  reflected  his 
personality.  It  expressed  primarily  his  pro- 
found belief  in  democracy.  That  word  was 
oftenest  on  his  lips  and  always  in  his  thoughts. 
He  believed  that  the  worid  was  intended  for 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  in  it,  and  he  strove 
mightily  with  tongue  and  j)en  to  encourage 
every  man  and  to  forward  every  cause  that  was 
working  toward  the  betterment  of  human  life, 
and  especially  toward  the  extension  of  the 


fruits  of  human  progress  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  people.  Education  was  a 
passion  with  him — it  meant  the  oj)ening  of 
the  gates  of  opportunity  to  an  ever  widening 
circle  of  men.  Improved  agriculture,  good 
roads,  better  sanitation,  public  health — he 
worked  for  these  because  they  made  more 
people  happy.  He  fought  for  good  govern- 
ment— and  to  him  good  government  meant 
government  that  enlisted  the  most  people  in 
its  activities  and  that  considered  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number. 

He  fought  for  things — rarely  against  things. 
Positive  programmes,  concrete  achievements, 
forward-looking  enterprises,  hopeful  signs  of 
progress,  were  phrases  that  flowed  from  his 
pen  because  they  reflected  his  own  buoyant 
faith  and  energetic  practice. 

Since  he  left  the  World's  Work  the  events 
which  determine  the  progress  of  democracy 
have  been  deeply  colored  by  the  World  War. 
More  attention  has  been  focussed  upon  foreign 
affairs,  more  upon  American  politics  and  Amer- 
ican economics  as  they  have  reacted  to  the 
pressure  of  changed  conditions.  But  the  es- 
sential ideal  of  the  magazine  remains  what  it 
was  from  the  beginning — an  interpretation  (not 
merely  a  record)  of  events  that  are  shaping  the 
progress  of  America,  and  an  advocacy  of  those 
men  and  measures  that  are  working  for  de- 
mocracy. 

The  Foreign  Bom 

FIGURES  recently  compiled  from  the 
census  of  1920  give  13,700,000  as  the 
number  of  foreign  born  white  residents 
of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  dis- 
covery that  the  melting  pot  does  not  really 
fuse  our  alien  elements  into  the  parent  Ameri- 
can stock,  the  detailed  figures  of  the  foreign 
bom  are  worthy  of  thoughtful  study.  It  will 
perhaps  surprise  most  people  to  realize  that  the 
largest  stream  of  immigration  to  this  country 
still  flows  from  the  British  Empire.  Neariy  one- 
fourth  of  the  foreign  born  are  of  British  birth, 
Ireland  leading  with  i  ,000,000,  followed  by  Eng- 
land and  Canada  with  800,000  each;  the  whole 
British  contribution  being  approximately  3 
millions. 

The  next  largest  body  of  foreign  born  are 
Germans,  numbering  1,680,000.  There  are 
almost  as  many  Italians,  1,607,000;  and  almost 
as  many  Russians  (1,398,000)  and  Poles 
(1,139,000). 
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The  foreign  bom  number  more  than  lo  per 
cent,  of  our  entire  population  and  nearer  1 5  j)er 
cent,  of  our  white  population.  We  have  now  in 
force  a  temporary  emergency  law  restricting 
immigration,  which  acts  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  rapid  influx  of  people  whom  our  exj)erience 
has  demonstrated  are  the  least  assimilable  to 
our  civilization.  The  public  should,  however, 
be  reminded  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  mea- 
sure and  that  discussion  of  permanent  legisla- 
tion will  soon  be  resumed.  When  that  discus- 
sion comes,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
arguments  against  restriction  will  come  chiefly 
from  two  sources.  The  first  will  be  from 
racial  groups  seeking,  for  their  relatives  abroad, 
an  opportunity  to  esca()e  religious  persecution 
or  economic  distress.  Our  humanitarian  sym- 
pathy with  these  wishes  should  be  strongly 
tempered  by  a  regard  for  our  own  j)ermanent 
welfare.  The  United  States  has  grown  to  po- 
litical greatness  by  the  steady  development  of  a 
political  philosophy  which  is  j)eculiar  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  which  is  less  a  reflection 
of  an  intellectual  formula  than  it  is  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  the  people  who  practise  the 
political  doctrine.  There  is  a  strange  fallacy  in 
the  world  that  political  institutions  mould  a 
people,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  ix)litical  in- 
stitutions merely  express  a  people.  Our  exper- 
ience with  immigration  in  the  last  twenty 
years  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our 
form  of  government  did  not  make  Americans 
— it  was  Americans  who  made  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  second  source  of  pressure  toward  the 
removal  of  restrictions  upon  immigration 
will  be  those  corporations  and  leaders  of  in- 
dustry whose  operations  call  for  large  bodies 
of  unskilled  labor.  These  men,  often  over- 
eag^r  for  profits  and  thoughtless  of  the  social 
consequences,  are  sometimes  willing  to  scour 
the  most  backward  regions  of  the  world  for 
human  hands  that  will  work  at  the  cheapest 
price.  Even  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
this  is  in  the  long  run  a  mistaken  theory  of 
business;  from  a  social  and  governmental 
point  of  view  it  is  a  short-sighted  and  ruinous 
policy.  The  most  valuable  product  of  a 
country  is  its  recurrent  crop  of  citizens.  No 
temporary  considerations  of  business  expedi- 
ency should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
restrictions  that  will  assure  us  that  our  future 
citizens  shall  perpetuate  the  political  tradi- 
tions and  the  social  order  which  have  made  this 
country  what  it  is. 


The  Cahokia  Mound 

AN  EFFORT  is  now  being  made  to 
excavate  the  Cahokia  Mound  in  III- 
L  inois,  a  few  miles  east  of  St.  Louis. 
The  hope  is  that  evidences  of  the  state  of  civili- 
zation of  pre-historic  man  in  the  United 
States  will  be  unearthed  by  the  scientists  who 
are  making  the  investigation.  The  Mound 
Builders  antedate  the  Indians,  and  the  pyra- 
mids of  earth  they  left  in  the  Mississippi 
basin  are  probably  the  oldest  evidences  of 
human  life  on  this  continent.  Scores  of  these 
earth  heaps  originally  occupied  the  site  of 
St.  Lx>uis,  but  they  were  demolished  to  make 
way  for  the  building  of  the  city,  many  years 
ago,  and  no  systematic  work  of  searching  for 
relics  of  their  builders  was  undertaken  at  that 
time.  Fortunately,  however,  the  largest  of 
the  Mounds  was  across  the  river  and  if  sufficient 
funds  are  raised  to  finance  the  work,  the  way 
is  now  open  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  this 
monument. 

Already  enough  relics  have  been  unearthed 
to  demonstrate  that  the  builders  were  men  of 
the  Stone  Age,  that  they  had  certain  religious 
beliefs  indentical  with  some  beliefs  in  East 
India,  and  certain  burial  customs  similar  to 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  fairly  certain, 
too,  that  they  had  a  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
as  the  Cahokia  Mound  is  accurately  placed 
foursquare  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass— a  knowledge  which  was  not  possessed  by 
their  successors,  the  American  Indians. 

The  study  of  ancient  civilizations  in  America 
has  been  greatly  advanced  in  recent  years  and 
the  World's  Work  will  publish,  in  an  early 
issue,  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  those  civilizations,  which  has  hitherto  not 
been  widely  described.  The  magazine  exj)ects 
later  to  publish  important  facts  about  the  dis- 
.coveries  of  the  Cahokia  Mound.  The  work 
there  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of 
Warren  K.  Moorehead,  and  is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  Museum  of  Illinois. 

Junior  Governments 

THE  town  of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.  has 
recently  blossomed  out  with  a  full 
fledged  junior  government.  Each  of- 
ficer of  the  regular  senior  government  has  as 
an  understudy  a  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  2 1 .  These  boys  and  girls  were  chosen 
— some  elected  and  others  appointed  by  those 
elected — by  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  town 
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between  these  ages.  There  is  an  advisory 
council  of  adults  to  whom  the  junior  citizens 
and  officials  may  go  for  aid  and  advice. 

Although  in  office  only  a  few  weeks,  these 
young  officials  have  already  tackled  several 
real  problems.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Chief 
of  Police  their  police  force  is  helping  the  adult 
force,  particulary  in  respect  to  motor  ordinance 
violations.  They  have  {petitioned  the  court  to 
turn  over  to  them  all  such  violations  com- 
mitted by  minors  for  them  to  handle  at  least  in 
the  form  of  recommendatory  decisions.  They 
also  have  undertaken  to  help  catch  stray 
dogs.  They  have  petitioned  the  Board  of 
Education  to  allow  a  junior  to  sit  in  at  their 
meetings  as  a  listener  and  to  present  their 
ix)int  of  view  when  called  upon.  On  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  the  Junior  Councilmen  that 
a  dam  could  be  constructed  at  the  falls  of  a 
small  river  which  could  generate  enough  elec- 
tricity to  light  the  town  at  half  the  present 
cost  of  electricity  the  junior  Mayor  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  findings  in- 
dicated there  might  be  value  in  the  suggestion 
the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the  regular  City 
Council  for  consideration.  The  Junior  Mayor 
in  response  to  a  resolution  of  his  City  Council, 
has  appointed  a  **  National  Publicity  Com- 
mittee" to  carry  the  gosj)el  of  junior  govern- 
ment to  other  towns.  They  have  j)ersuaded 
the  young  people  of  the  peighboring  town. of 
Bloomfield  to  start  a  similar  government.  Some 
of  the  Oranges  are  doing  likewise.  Initial  steps 
have  been  taken  in  Newark.  1  n  New  York  City 
a  single  district  is  in  process  of  organization. 

This  exj)eriment  was  initiated  by  that  well 
known  social  inventor,  or  social  doctor  as  he 
likes  to  be  called,  William  R.  George,  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic.  Mr.  George  was 
one  of  the  first  Americans  to  wake  up  to  a 
realization  that  young  people  do  not  auto- 
matically become  American  citizens  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  twenty-one,  any  more  than  they 
automatically  become  carpenters,  milliners, 
farmers,  or  lawyers  at  that  age.  Just  as  they 
must  be  specially  trained  for  these  callings  so 
they  must  be  trained  for  citizenship.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  not  only  lack  means  for  train- 
ing in  citizenship,  but  they  lack  almost  entirely 
the  social  training  which  such  organizations  as 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  give  them  up  to  that  age. 

A  recent  investigation  in  connection  with 


continuation  schools  developed  the  startling 
fact  that  in  New  York  City  alone  there  are 
over  100,000  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  21  who  have  absolutely  no  occupation. 
Not  only  are  they  not  being  trained  for  citizen- 
ship but  they  are  by  default  being  trained  for 
vagrancy  and  crime. 

The  voluntary  committee  in  charge  of  this 
movement  is  known  a%  Self-Govemment,  Inc., 
and  has  an  office  at  90  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  If  the  present  experiments  war- 
rant it  they  expect  to  spread  junior  govern- 
ments throughout  the  country,  taking  six  to 
ten  cities  and  towns  at  a  time  as  organizing 
units,  until  eventually  some  considerable 
proportion  of  the  ^  approximately  20,000,000 
young  people  who  reach  the  voting  age  each 
year  shall  have  had  some  degree  of  training  as 
junior  citizens. 

Honesty  in  Business 

THE  old  maxim  that  "honesty  is  the 
best  policy"  has  received  a  new  twist 
by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  So  far  as  a  man's 
business  touches  upon  banking,  the  maxim 
may  have  to  be  revised  to  read  that  "honesty 
is  the  only  policy."  Any  business  .man  who 
has  had  to  fill  out  a  "Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Statement  Form"  realizes  this.  He  is  asked 
to  give  a  "statement  of  all  assets  and  liabilities 
.  .  .  and  other  material  information  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  advances  on  notes 
and  bills  bearing  our  signature  or  endorsement, 
and  for  obtaining  credit  generally." 

That  is  a  fairly  comprehensive  request,  but 
it  does  not  stop  with  these  generalities.  Blank 
spaces  are  provided  for  just  the  items  the 
bank  wants  to  know  about.  Under  assets, 
it  demands  the  explicit  facts  about  cash  on 
hand  and  in  banks,  bills  receivable,  notes 
receivable,  merchandise,  land  and  buildings, 
and  machinery  and  fixtures.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Details  are  demanded.  Concerning  as- 
sets in  the  form  of  merchandise,  the  state- 
ment asks  these  searching  questions:  On  what 
basis  valued,  cost  or  market?  How  much  is 
finished  goods,  how  much  unfinished,  how 
much  raw?  If  any  goods  are  on  consignment, 
state  amount  and  circumstances. 

Further  particulars  are  required  concerning 
accounts  and  notes  receivable:  If  any  are  past 
due  or  doubtful,  if  any  are  pledped,  if  any 
amounts  are  due  from  directors,  oiticers^  em- 
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ployees,  subsidiaries,  branches,  or  other  sources. 
Other  questions  a-re  these:  If  the  company 
has  any  subsidiaries  or  branch  offices,  state 
how  their  accounts  are  handled.  What  is  the 
practice  of  the  company  in  regard  to  trade  dis- 
counts? Are  your  books  audited  by  a  certified 
public  accountant?    Give  date  of  last  audit. 

The  corporation  that  has  to  supply  this 
kind  of  information  to  its  bankers  on  demand 
is  likely  to  conclude  after  awhile  that  dishon- 
esty is  too  complicated  to  be  profitable.  In 
answering  these  questions,  it  is  hard  to  invent 
lies  that  are  plausible  enough  to  deceive  the 
discerning  banker.  Concerns  that  were  dis- 
posed to  be  dishonest  found  the  cost  of  dis- 
honesty mounting  when  they  had  to  make  out 
income  tax  returns  for  a  distant  and  imj)er- 
sonal  government.  But  these  perplexities 
are  nothing  to  the  puzzle  of  fooling  the  man 
whom  you  ask  to  lend  you  money. 

The  Federal  Reserve  inquiries  set  a  standard 
for  business  men  to  check  their  efforts  by.  The 
income  tax  return  might  do  a  similar  service, 
but  the  taxes  have  been  so  discriminatory  as  to 
divert  much  energy  from  honest  business  to- 
ward devious  ways  of  evading  taxes.  But 
once  the  taxes  are  decently  adjusted  they,  too, 
will  help  teach  many  business  men  principles 
of  sound  business  practice.  Such  principles,  for 
example,  as  the  virtues  of  an  outside  audit  of 
their  books,  the  correct  method  of  accumulat- 
ing reserves  and  of  depreciating  materials  and 
machinery,  and  the  doubtful  value  of  a  policy  of 
selling  goods  on  consignment.  And  above  all, 
the  value  of  thinking  straight,  of  knowing  the 
facts,  and  of  facing  the  facts,  and  if  anything 
is  going  wrong,  of  doing  something  about  it 
without  delay.  These  things  create  success, 
and  the  man  who  is  succeeding  usually  hasn't 
time  to  be  dishonest. 

A  Plan  to  Aid  the  Small  Town  Merchant 

MERCHANTS  in  small  towns  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  something  that 
would  better  their  sales.  Mail  order 
houses  have  for  years  taken  a  share  of  the 
business  that  would  otherwise  stay  at  home, 
and  the  automobile  has  made  it  easily  possible 
for  the  small  town  purchaser  to  visit  cities 
at  distances  that  were  formerly  too  great  to 
permit  frequent  trips.  Now  there  has  come 
a  plan  that  aids  the  small  town  merchant  to 
increase  his  business  in  just  the  field  he  serves 
the  best. 


In  Neosho,  Missouri,  the  merchants  had  for 
years  endeavored  to  compete  with  each  other — 
had  pulled  in  opposite  directions  and  had 
reached  the  conclusioa  that  it  didn't  quite 
pay.  And  then  G.  R.  Lowe,  at  that  time  the 
advertising  manager  for  a  nursery  company  of 
Neosho,  and  now  recommended  to  small  towns 
by  the  Associated  Advertising  Qubs  as  a  source 
of  information  that  will  help  them  in  their 
business  problems,  presented  a  plan  to  increase 
business. 

Fundamentally  it  was  only  an  application 

of  the  Golden  Rule  to  business.    A  business 

men's  club  was  organized  and  the  merchants 

decided  to  help  one  another.    In  ten  years 

,  practice  they  have  found  that  it  pays. 

A  customer  is  no  longer  told  by  a  merchant 
that  a  competitor's  goods  are  inferior.  Ad- 
vertisements are  honest,  and  are  guaranteed 
by  the  business  men's  association,  through 
whose  censorship  they  pass.  Competitors 
have  become  friends,  and  have  worked  for  the 
improvement  of  the  town,  and  have  proved 
that  in  convincing  the  neighboring  farmers 
of  the  honesty  of  the  town  they  have  increased 
business,  not  only  for  the  town,  but  also  for 
each  individual  merchant  in  it. 

Nor  has  the  plan  initiated  in  Neosho  re- 
mained at  home.  Other  towns,  in  other  states, 
have  put  it  into  operation,  some  with  almost 
no  changes  and  others  with  alterations.  But 
whenever  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule  has 
definitely  become  a  part  of  the  business  life 
of  the  community,  business  has   prospered. 

Sales  days,  community  advertising,  advertis- 
ing censored  by  the  businessmen's  associations, 
special  fairs,  meetings  with  the  farmers  of  the 
vicinity,  stock  sales  and  farmers'  auctions, 
sales  pavilions  for  visiting  farmers  and  rest 
rooms  for  their  wives  and  families,  all  have 
entered  into  the  operation  of  the  Neosho  plan, 
but  all  of  these  are  but  incidental.  The 
success  of  the  plan  results  from  the  application 
of  the  theory  that  the  Golden  Rule  is  practical 
in  business. 

Inaction  in  Tax  Reform 

THE  Republicans  have  controlled  the 
House  and  the  Senate  since  March  4, 
1919,  and  the  Presidency  since  March 

A  sj)ecial  session  of  the  Congress  was  called 
on  May  19,  1919.  In  anticipation  of  that 
session  a  caucus  of  the  Republican  members 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  held 
May  17,  1919.  This  caucus  adopted  a  legisla- 
tive progranune  in  which  it  was  declared  to  be 
their  purpose  to  proceed  in  the  consideration  of 
a  "constructive  programme  of  tax  legislation." 
The  message  of  President  Wilson,  dated 
May  20,  1919,  and  read  in  Congress  on  that 
date,  contained,  among  other  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  taxation,  the  following: 

1  hope  that  the  Congress  will  find  it  possible  to 
undertake  an  early  reconsideration  of  Federal  taxes, 
in  order  to  make  our  system  of  taxation  more  simple 
and  easy  of  administration  and  the  taxes  themselves 
as  little  burdensome  as  they  can  be  made  and  yet 
suffice  to  support  the  Government  and  meet  all  its 
obligations. 

On  September  23,  191 9,  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Fordney,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  announced  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  would  soon  undertake 
a  study  of  the  internal  revenue  legislation. 
In  response  to  Mr.  Fordney's  request,  the 
Treasury  prepared  and  sent  to  him,  under 
date  of  November  3,  1919,  nearly  one  hundred 
carefully  formulated  amendments  to  the  rev- 
enue act. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  prepared  for  the 
use  and  assistance  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  a  "  Digest  of  Decisions  of  United 
States  Courts  Construing  the  Internal  Revenue 
Laws,  1909  to  1918,  inclusive,"  which  in 
printed  form  makes  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  pages. 

And  again  on  Monday,  December  i,  191 9, 
when  the  Sixty-Sixth  Congress  assembled  in  its 
second  session,  both  President  Wilson  and 
Carter  Glass,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
urged  immediate  action. 

The  necessity  of  immediate  revision  of  the 
tax  laws  was  again  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  and  specifically  to  the  attention 
of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  by 
Secretary  Houston,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ford- 
ney, dated  March  17,  1920.  The  letter  is 
a  long  one  and  has  been  reproduced  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  1920.     It  contains  the  following: 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  1  may  go  at  once  to 
what  is,  in  many  respects,  its  most  vital  aspect — 
the  question  of  early  action.  Public  opinion  has 
not  yet  awakened  to  the  gravity  of  the  consequences 
which  are  likely  to  follow  a  failure  to  simplify  the 
tax  law  at  this  legislative  session.  Unless  the 
necessary  amendments  be  passed  now,  they  will  be 


delayed  in  all  probability,  1  understand,  until  the 
autumn  or  winter  of  the  year  1921,  with  the  result — 
unless  they  are  to  disrupt  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure and  confuse  the  necessary  calculations  of 
the  taxpayer  by  being  made  retroactive — ^that 
income  and  profits  taxes  must  continue  to  be  col- 
lected on  the  basis  of  the  present  law  until  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  1922  and,  in  the  case  of 
some  taxpayers  on  the  so-called  fiscal  year  basis, 
until  the  early  months  of  the  calendar  year  1923. 
1  can  not  contemplate  such  delay  without  the 
gravest  apprehension.  An  imperfect  and  uncer- 
tain tax  affects  the  future  even  more  adversely 
than  the  present. 

In  its  platform  of  1920,  the  Republican  party 
said:  "But  sound  policy  equally  demands  the 
early  accomplishment  of  that  real  reduction 
of  the  tax  burden  which  may  be  achieved  by 
substituting  simple  for  complex  laws  and  pro- 
cedure; prompt  and  certain  determination  ci 
the  tax  liability  for  delay  and  uncertainty; 
tax  laws  which  do  not,  for  tax  laws  which  do, 
mulct  the  consumer  or  needlessly  repress  enter- 
prise and  thrift."  It  advocated  the  making  of 
Treasury  regulations  effective  from  acts  of 
approval  and  giving  the  Treasury  power  to 
make  fmal  settlements. 

In  December,  1920,  Secretary  Houston  sub- 
mitted his  report  to  the  Congress,  in  which  he 
recommended  early  action  and  outlined  again 
the  desirable   course  of  action   in  taxation. 
Secretary  Mellon  has  several  times  since  urged 
action  and  has  made  substantially  the  same 
recommendations  as  his  predecessors.     It  has 
taken  three  years  after  both  parties  publicly 
committed  themselves  to  tax  revision  for  a 
tax  revision  to  pass  Congress.    The  Republi- 
can party  controlled  Congress  all  that  time. 
Whether  Republican  control  is  to  blame  or 
whether  Congress  regardless  of  party  has  be- 
come incompetent,  the  result  is  deplorable.   On 
this  most  important  matter — one  of  the  primary 
tasks  of  a  government — Congress  has  signally 
failed  to  keep  up  with  the  country's  needs. 
The  contemplation  of  this  record  by  the  tax- 
payers ought  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the 
reform  of  the  organization   of  our  national 
government    so   that    it   can   meet   national 
necessities.     It  is  evident  that  the  measures 
the  administration  stands  for,  except  the  un- 
desirable tariff,   could  have  been  passed  as 
early  as  19 19  or  1920  and  would  have  been 
approved  by  Mr.  Wilson.     More  than  seven 
months  of  complete  Republican  contrcd  have 
elapsed  and  there  is  still  no  decisive  action. 
What  is  the  matter  with  Congress? 
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One  Million  Volts 

THE  recent  laboratory  demonstration 
that  electricity  can  be  transmitted  at  a 
pressure  of  one  million  volts  has  an  im- 
mediately practical  meaning  to  the  people 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  means  that 
electrical  current  can  be  transmitted  commer- 
cially over  power  lines  one  thousand  miles  long. 
This  establishes  the  feasibility  of  the  Colorado 
River  project,  where  it  is  proposed  to  generate 
several  million  hydroelectric  horsepower  above 
the  Grand  Canyon,  and  carry  this  power  to 
cities  as  remote  as  Denver,  Boise.  San  Francis- 
co, and  El  Paso.  Waters  that  now  tumble 
uselessly  through  canyons  in  an  unpopulated 
desert  will  serve  the  necessities  of  man  in  a 
hundred  towns  and  on  thousands  of  ranches 
scattered  over  a  third  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  laboratory  experiments  the  amperage. 
or  quantity  of  electricity,  transmitted  was 
smalL  Only  the  voltage^  or  pressure  at  which 
the  current  was  forced  over  the  wires,  was  high. 
But  experience  with  commercial  transmission 
in  California  has  proved  that  the  current  lost  by 
ispersion  into  the  air  at  high  pressures  does  not 
increase  proportionately  with  the  increase  of 
the  pressure.  The  percentage  of  lost  current 
at  6o,ooa  volts  over  the  loss  at  ro,ooo  volts  is 
greater  than   the   loss    that   occurs    between 

» 60,000  and  1 10.000  volts.     Hence  transmission 
at  one  million  volts  is  not  prohibitively  costly. 


A  Story  from  Albemarle  County 
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FROM  the  heart  of  old  Virginia  comes  a 
story  which  should  be  inspiring  to  busi- 
ness men  in  younger  communities. 
Like  the  historic  county  of  Albemarle,  in  which 
the  scene  is  laid,  the  tale  is  full  of  picturesque 
contrasts.  It  involves  the  descendants  of 
Hessian  prisoners,  captured  during  the  Revolu- 
tion— ^and  moving  pictures;  the  ancient  preju- 
dices of  a  most  conservative  people — and  their 
amazing  response  to  a  modern  appeal;  the 
ideals  of  Thomas  Jefferson— and  the  business 
policy  of  a  small  city  bank. 

Albemarle  is  a  country  of  bright  red  soil, 
green  wooded  mountains,  and  purple  distances, 
I>ing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Blue  f'lidge.  In 
the  county  lie  not  only  ''Monticello/'  the 
mountain-top  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  but 
"Ash  Lawn/'  country  seat  of  James  Monroe, 
and  "Pine  Knot/'  where  The4jdore  Roosevelt 
went  to  hunt  ^ild  turkeys,  while  just  over  its 


border  is  "  Montpelier/'  the  old  estate  of  James 
Madison.  Settled  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
Albemarle  has  never,  until  very  recently,  had 
even  the  beginning  of  hard  roads.  Famous 
for  its  fruit — the  Albemarle  pippin  has  been  for 
seventy  years  the  "court  apple"  of  England — 
the  county  has  never  raised  enough  food  for  its 
own  people.  Home  of  Jefferson,  apostle  of 
popular  education,  it  has  had  more  than  its 
share  of  adult  white  illiterates.  Seat  of  a  great 
medical  school  and  hospital,  it  has  never  until 
the  last  year  had  a  county  medical  officer. 

But  now ! 

In  1920  the  Peoples  National  Bank  of  Char- 
lottesville, the  county  seat,  decided  that  the 
growth  of  its  business  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
development  of  the  rural  resources  of  Albe- 
marle. It  established  a  Department  of  Rural 
Development,  with  IT  R.  Boswell,  a  successful 
and  intelligent  farmer,  at  its  head.  His  plan 
was  to  put  organizing  energy  back  of  the  regular 
county  officials,  keeping  the  bank  in  the  back- 
ground. Within  a  year  the  bank  added  2,700 
accounts  to  its  list,  nine  tenths  of  them  those 
of  farmers.  Some  of  the  gold  deposited  had 
been  buried  under  mountain  hearthstones  for 
twenty  years. 

Through  Mr;  Boswell  the  bank  organised  and 
partly  financed  a  triple  cooperative  campaign 
on  the  part  of  the  G>unty  Farm  Agent,  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the 
County  Health  Officer.  The  appointment  of 
the  last  official  was  secured  through  an  appro- 
priation by  the  local  Red  Cross.  Better  farm- 
ing methods,  belter  schools,  better  health  con- 
ditions, and  better  roads  were  the  objects. 

The  bank  secured  a  moving  picture  machine, 
good  films,  and  an  operator.  It  sent  out  in- 
vitations in  the  name  of  the  three  officials  to 
public  meetmgs  in  scho(j|s  and  churches  in  all 
parts  of  the  county.  The  first  year  thirt\'  five 
meetings  were  held  and  three  quarters  of  all  the 
rural  population  of  the  county  attended  them. 

When  the  work  started  there  was  one  accred- 
ited rural  high  school:  now  there  are  ten.  An 
agricultural  high  school  is  being  built  in  each 
of  the  five  districts.  The  farmers  voluntarily 
raised  for  school  purposes  20  per  cent,  more 
money  than  the  total  amount  of  the  county 
school  tax.  They  paid  bonuses  to  get  better 
teachers  and  built  permanent  cottage  homes  for 
the  rural  teachers.  Every  country  schc»ol  in 
the  county  has  been  furnisheil  with  an  excellent 
phonograph  and  records, 

1  he  bank  held  corn  and  apple  shows  in  its 
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own  building  and  tested  seed  com  for  all  com- 
ers. Farmers'  unions  for  cooperative  buying 
and  selling  were  organized.  Experts  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  gave 
demonstrations  of  apple  packing,  pruning,  and 
other  work.  The  bank  is  now  introducing  new 
forage  and  hay  crops,  and  financing  the  pur- 
chase of  blooded  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry. 

Concrete  and  other  permanent  roads  are  be- 
ing built  all  over  the  county.  Every  district 
but  one  has  approved  considerable  bond  issues 
to  continue  the  work. 

Sanitary  inspectors  are  at  work  in  all  the 
rural  sections.  Clinics  are  being  held  in  remote 
mountain  districts,  with  special  attention  to 
the  teeth  of  the  school  children.  Visiting  nurses 
travel  the  county.  Both  the  white  and  colored 
population  are  given  attention. 

This  fall  the  bank  is  showing  at  the  public 
nieetings  moving  pictures  of  the  best  and  worst 
conditions  in  the  county,  having  taken  its  own 
films  during  the  summer.  It  is  increasing  and 
extending  the  work.  From  every  standpoint 
it  pays. 

The  Proper  Study  of  Mankind 

THE  International  Congress  on  Eugenics, 
recently  in  session  in  New  York,  is  far 
more  significant  than  is  commonly  real- 
ized. The  eminent  scientists  gathered  there 
at  once  disclaimed  the  fantastic  purposes  that 
thoughtless  wits  have  attributed  to  the  eugenic 
movement.  They  have  no  notion  of  compul- 
sory mating  or  other  impractical  ideas  of  that 
sort.  They  are  concerned  only  to  gather  all 
that  can  be  learned  about  the  transmission  of 
desirable  human  qualities,  so  that  an  informed 
public  may  ultimately  apply  this  knowledge 
individually  in  accordance  with  its  own  reason 
and  conscience.  Most  other  branches  of  sci- 
ence have  been  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
bringing  Nature  under  the  domination  of  Man. 
Eugenics  hopes  to  improve  Man  himself. 

There  is  need  of  this  improvement.  The 
war  led  many  people  to  question  whether  man 
himself  had  progressed  sufficiently  in  character 
to  stand  up  under  the  possession  of  the  powers 
of  Nature  which  he  had  subjugated  to  his  will. 
He  had  chained  the  lightning,  but  had  not 
learned  to  master  his  own  passions.  To  what 
good  was  it  to  have  learned  to  re-create  the 
rainbow  out  of  a  tar  barrel  if  he  had  not  learned 
to  fashion  the  colors  into  pictures  that  feed  the 
spirit? 


Certainly  in  the  field  of  the  arts  man  has  not 
progressed  for  centuries  past.  No  sculptor 
in  two  thousand  years  has  known  what  Phidias 
knew  about  his  art.  No  painter  in  several  hun- 
dred years  has  equalled  Raphael's  skill  and 
knowledge.  No  poets  have  improved  on  Dante 
and  Shakespeare.  And  there  has  been  not  one 
discovery  in  architecture  in  three  hundred 
years.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the 
work  of  the  man  who  designed  one  of  the  build- 
ings at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  and  his 
new  idea  was  a  slightly  different  use  of  the 
acanthus  leaf  as  a  decoration !  The  Woolworth 
Tower  in  New  York,  popularly  regarded  as  a 
sensational  architectural  development,  is  a  copy 
of  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Malines,  in 
Belgium,  which  was  put  under  construction 
five  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America. 

The  only  powers  of  mind  that  have  been 
advanced  are  those  powers  that  deal  with  the 
mechanics  of  Nature.  Man  has  wrought  marvds 
with  Nature.     Himself  he  has  little  improved. 

Eugenists  believe  he  can  be  improved.  TTiey 
believe  that  two  sound  bodies  can  transmit 
sound  bodies  to  posterity.  They  believe  that 
two  exceptional  minds  can  transmit  their  in- 
telligence. They  believe  that  nobility  of  char- 
acter may  not  be  beyond  perpetuation.  They 
even  hope  that  genius  can  be  propagated  like  a 
rare  flower.  They  have  substantial  scientific 
grounds  already  for  their  more  moderate  faiths. 
And  as  strange  things  have  been  done  by  science 
as  the  more  ambitious  things  they  hope  for. 
The  proceedings  of  the  International  Congress 
are  inspiring  reading  for  any  one  who  feels  with 
Pope  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man. 

Emigr6s  and  Soviets 

READERS  of  the  World's  Work  who 
followed  Commander  Koehler's  arti- 
.  cles  on  Russia  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
magazine  must  have  been  impressed  with  one 
substantial  benefit  which  the  revolution  has 
conferred  upon  the  Russian  people.  This 
benefit  is  the  elimination  from  power  of  the  old 
landed  aristocracy,  which  for  centuries  had  im- 
posed the  feudal  system  upon  the  rural  peasants 
who  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  population. 
The  intensity  of  the  popular  hatred  of  this  class 
is  evidenced  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  people  Commander  Koehler  met,  who  de- 
clared that  they  preferred  even  the  evils  intro- 
duced by  the  Bolsheviki  to  the  return  of  the  old 
aristocracy. 
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It  is  the  habit  of  mind  in  America  to  take 
it  for  gianted  that  the  inevitable  disappearance 
of  the  Bolsheviki  will  be  followed  as  inevitably 
by  a  popular  representative  government.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  certainty.  Every  European 
capital  harbors  a  group  of  emigres  of  the  old 
regime,  who  are  plotting  to  seize  the  reins  of 
power  in  Russia  as  soon  as  the  communist  gov- 
ernment falls.  Their  agents  are  numerous  in 
this  country.  Americans  whose  sympathy  is 
sought  for  victims  of  Bolshevist  oppression 
should  scrutinize  carefully  the  record  of  those 
who  ask  it,  to  make  sure  that  they  may  not  be 
lending  comfort  to  representatives  of  an  op- 
pression less  palpable,  but  no  less  intolerable. 
If  the  old  aristocracy  were  restored  to  power  in 
Russia,  the  civil  war  that  would  follow,  led  by 
the  peasants  to  maintain  their  hold  upon  the 
soil,  would  prolong  the  miseries  of  Russia  and 
delay  for  a  generation  her  progress  toward  rep- 
resentative institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  reactionaries  are 
kept  out  of  power,  it  is  quite  possible  to  make 
the  evolutionary  change  from  the  Bolshevist 
government,  which  has  been  steadily  giving  up 
its  communistic  theories,  to  a  moderate  repre- 
sentative government.  Such  a  government, 
incidentally,  will  be  called  a  Soviet  government, 
because  the  word  "soviet"  in  Russia  means 
"council,"  and  a  soviet  government  means  a 
government  by  elected  council,  or  representa- 
tive government.  It  does  not  imply  commun- 
ism. The  unpleasant  connotation  of  the  word 
"soviet,"  in  American  ears,  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  introduced  into  our  vocabulary 
in  connection  with  the  Lenin  and  Trotzky  gov- 
ernment. But  it  has  no  such  connotation  in 
Russia.  When  Russia  gets  real  soviet  govern- 
ment it  will  be  ready  for  our  congratulations. 

The  Worst  is  Over 

THE  business  situation  has  had  a  good 
many  likenesses  to  a  ship  in  a  storm  at 
sea.  The  engines  have  had  to  be  slowed 
down,  the  steady  progress  toward  port  has  been 
interrupted,  and  there  have  been  a  good  many 
casualties.  Fortunately,  this  time  the  engine 
did  not  break  down  or  the  rudder  get  carried 
away.  And  now  the  financial  navigators  are 
almost  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  "the 
worst  is  over."  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
pert economists  of  the  great  New  York  banks, 
and  of  Governor  Harding  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.    The  latter  recently  said : 


The  banking  situation  has  greatly  improved,  and, 
although  the  process  of  readjustment  has  not  been 
completed,  evidences  arc  multiplying  that  the  comer 
has  been  turned  and  that  we  have  passed  the  most 
acute  stage  of  the  readjustment  period." 

Governor  Harding  referred  particularly  to 
the  banking  situation,  the  ribs  of  the  ship, 
and  so  do  the  others  when  they  speak  optimisti- 
cally of  the  future.  They  all  agree  that  the 
winds  and  waves  will  not  subside  entirely  for 
some  time,  and  that  both  are  likely  to  cause 
some  more  minor  damage  before  they  do.  But 
they  now  know  that  the  danger  of  shipwreck 
and  panic  is  past. 

What  lies  ahead? 

On  the  ship  itself,  some  detail  work  of  trim- 
ming cargo.  Some  badly  managed  businesses 
remain,  that  will  have  to  be  thrown  overboard. 
The  banks  have  that  situation  in  hand:  they 
pretty  well  know  now  what  to  expect  in  the 
way  of  outright  failures,  and  have  arranged  to 
take  care  of  these  casualties.  Most  of  our 
troubles  for  the  next  few  years  are  going  to 
come  out  of  the  sea  around  us,  rather  than  on 
board. 

Among  the  bad  waves  in  that  sea  are  foreign 
nations  whose  power  to  buy  from  us  has  been 
grievously  impaired,  by  loss  of  production  of 
goods  for  exchange  with  ours  and  by  deprecia- 
tion in  value  of  their  money  when  compared 
with  ours.  Thus  our  foreign  trade,  which  has 
long  been  large  enough  to  represent  a  consider- 
able part  of  our  margin  of  profit,  is  going  to  be 
slow  to  come  back.  Europe's  productive  energy 
is  low,  and  her  machinery  for  doing  business  is 
badly  crippled.  We  are  not  going  to  get  rich 
right  away  trading  with  a  man  who  has  just  had 
a  disastrous  fire  in  his  warehouse,  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  has  broken  his  leg. 

Governor  Harding  said  in  the  same  ad- 
dress: 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  maintain 
our  production  we  must  push  our  foreign  trade. 
We  cannot  maintain  our  foreign  trade  on  the  basis 
of  the  gold  stock  of  other  nations,  and  some  means 
must  be  devised  for  extending  long-time  credits 
abroad  or  of  interesting  American  investors  in  foreign 
properties  and  securities  in  order  that  the  exchange 
rate,  which  now  runs  so  heavily  against  other  na- 
tions, may  be  corrected. 

We  must  continue  to  buy  from  foreign  countries 
those  things  which  they  can  produce  better  or  more 
cheaply  than  we  can  and  exchange  commodities  with 
them.  If  we  determine  to  do  business  with  and  for 
ourselves  alone,  it  seems  inevitable  that  we  must 
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reduce  our  production  to  meet  merely  American  re- 
quirements. 

The  last  sentence  suggests  another  of  the 
dangerous  waves  that  lie  ahead.  There  is  a 
strangely  large  number  of  Americans  who  con- 
tinue to  think  that  we  can  "do  business  with 
and  for  ourselves  alone"  and  yet  not  "reduce 
our  production."  These  are  those  Americans 
who  believe  in  the  Fordney  type  of  tariff  revi- 
sion upward.  Without  pretending  to  accur- 
acy, or  to  do  more  than  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
broad  effects,  the  two  little  diagrams  printed 
herewith  give  a  visual  picture  of  the  problem. 
They  suggest  that  the  Fordney  tariff,  as  at 
present  proposed,  would  adversely  affect  our 
national  prosperity. 
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Domestic  Market 
Under  Moderate  Protection 


THE  TWO  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS 
High  protection  tends  to  secure  the  whole  domestic  market 
to  the  American  producer  and  to  restrict  all  foreign  trade 
and  thereby  limit  our  exports  to  foreign  markets,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  upper  diagram.  Moderate  protection  (illus- 
trated in  the  lower  diagram)  cuts  into  the  American  pro- 
ducers' monopoly  of  the  domestic  market,  but  facilitates 
foreign  trade  and  more  than  counterbalances  the  loss  by 
enlarged  exports 

German  Competition 

GERMANY  can  undersell  most  competi- 
tors on  most  kinds  of  manufactures 
at  present.  If  she  could  not,  there 
would  be  small  hope  that  she  could  ever  pay  her 
reparations  debt.  But  there  are  well-defined 
limits  to  this  advantage  in  competition— a  limit 
in  time  and  a  limit  in  volume  of  goods. 


Under  normal  conditions  of  international 
trade  and  normal  currency  conditions,  prices 
of  commodities  in  world  markets  tend  toward 
a  common  level  in  the  sense  that,  allowing  for 
transportation  costs,  the  commodities  of  each 
country  will  compete  more  or  less  equally  with 
the  commodities  of  all  others  in  international 
markets.  If,  for  some  local  reason,  the  price  cf 
clothing,  steel,  or  anything  else,  dcKJines  in  the 
United  States  and  rises  in  England,  the  British 
importer  will  quickly  seek  the  cheaper  market 
and,  by  getting  the  goods  here,  reduce  the  sup- 
ply in  this  country  and  increase  that  in  En^ianA 
with  the  inevitable  consequence  of  strengthen- 
ing prices  here  and  reducing  them  there.  This 
process  will  go  on  till  prices  are  about  equalized, 
and  importation,  in  consequence,  loses  its  at- 
tractiveness. 

In  other  words,  a  given  amount  of  gold — un- 
der normal  conditions,  remember— will  buy 
anywhere  in  the  world's  markets  about  the 
same  amount  of  commodities,  allowing,  of 
course,    for   freight   and   tariff  differaitials. 

But  the  war  interfered  with  the  free  exchange 
of  goods  between  countries.  And  it  caused  a 
disturbance  in  currencies  of  the  nations.  The 
result  is  that  a  given  quantity  of  goM.  will  pur- 
chase different  quantities  of  goods,  shoes,  hats, 
food,  building  material,  etc.,  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  disturbance  of  currency,  as  related 
to  the  average  cost  of  commodities,  has  not 
been  harmonious.  It  has  been  nearly  so  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy,  but  not  in  Germany. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Commerce,  althou^ 
deflected  somewhat  from  its  usual  channels, 
was  continuous  between  the  Allies  and  tte 
United  States.  Their  commodity  reservoirs 
flowed  into  one  another,  although  not  with  the 
freedom  of  peace  times,  and  hence  they  did  not 
deviate  greatly  from  their  natural  levels. 

The  German  commodity  reservoir  was 
plugged.  The  goods  in  it  dammed  up  and  to- 
day the  reservoir  is  overflowing. 

The  purchasing  power  of  gold,  reduced  in  the 
United  States,  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
many  other  countries,  but  reduced  more  or  less 
in  harmony,  has  actually  increased  in  Germany. 

In  the  United  States  a  dollar  will  now  pur- 
chase about  five-sevenths  what  it  would  brfore 
the  war.  Converted  at  going  exchange  rates 
into  pounds  sterling  it  will  purchase  about  the 
same  amount.  Converted  into  marks  it  will 
purchase  nearly  one  and  a  third  times  as  much 
as  before  the  war.    In  other  words,  a  dollar 
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converted  into  marks  and  spent  in  Germany 
will  purchase  to^lay  practically  twice  as  much 
goods  as  it  will  here. 

Obviously  this  is  an  enormous  advantage  to 
the  German  exporter.  Germany  is  the  world's 
cheapest  market  and  the  buyer  of  goods  every- 
where will  naturally  seek  the  cheapest  market. 

Germany  has  another  advantage — cheap 
labor,  made  possible  partly  because  of  her  lower 
commodity  prices  which  enter  into  the  cost  of 
living.  The  difference  between  the  German 
labor  wage  and  the  American,  however,  is  so 
decided,  that  this  factor  alone  does  not  explain 
it.  The  German  workman  is  working  for  a 
lower  real  wage,  as  distinct  from  a  money 
wage,  than  the  American,  and  the  German  ex- 
porter is  getting  the  benefit. 

Latest  available  figures  show  that  common 
labor  in  a  German  steel  mill  receives  slightly 
more  than  5  marks  an  hour,  or  approximately 
six  cents.  The  lowest  wages  paid  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh mills  to-day  are  thirty  cents  an  hour, 
five  times  the  German  wage! 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture:  Ger- 
many was  able  to  keep  down  her  labor  during 
the  war  only  because  she  was  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  industrial  world,  and  as  trade  re- 
sumes its  normal  proportions  her  workmen  will 
migrate  to  other  countries  unless  increased 
wages  hold  them  at  home.  One  way  or  the 
other  German  wages  are  bound  to  advance  un- 
til they  correspond  more  or  less  proportionately 
with  the  wage  rates  of  competing  countries. 

Even  now  German  labor  is  not  as  cheap  as  it 
seems.  The  war  has  broken  up  its  famed  effi- 
ciency far  more  than  it  did  here.  Production 
per  man  is  small  and  the  output,  due  to  inferior 
and  poorly  fed  workers,  is  often  unsatisfactory 
as  compared  with  American  goods.  Hence 
wages  hardly  can  be  used  as  foundation  for  a 
comparison  of  costs  between  the  two  countries. 
The  gold  cost  of  goods  is  a  far  more  reliable 
trade  index. 

Germany  suffers  a  further  handicap  in  the 
matter  of  facilities.  Her  productions  are  not 
on  the  big  scale  they  are  here.  The  United 
States  has  always  led,  and  still  leads  the  world, 
in  this  respect  and,  turning  out  goods  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  largely  by  machinery,  she  is 
able  to  eliminate  labor  in  many  processes.  On 
tonnage  products  she  has  no  competitor.  A 
German  steel  man  now  in  this  country  re- 
marked after  a  visit  to  one  of  our  plants: 
"Good  Lord!  You  turn  out  steel  rails  like  so 
much  macaroni." 


And,  Germany  has  not  the  goods  to  supply 
the  world.  She  found  herself  at  the  close  of 
the  war  in  a  state  of  economic  exhaustion.  Her 
productive  facilities,  her  workers  and  her  man- 
agers were  all  and  are  still  to  some  extent  in  a 
condition  approaching  demoralization.  True, 
her  exporters  are  offering  goods  in  every  market 
at  prices  which,  with  exchange  so  much  in  her 
favor,  do  not  permit  of  competition.  But 
prospective  buyers  often  find  that  these  prices 
are  but  glittering  bait  as  the  offerers  are  not 
actually  able  to  make  deliveries. 

In  certain  lines  Germany  will  probably  be 
able  to  take  and  maintain  the  first  place.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  either  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain,  with  their  high  labor  wages,  will 
ever  be  able  to  compete  with  her  again  on  goods 
in  the  making  of  which  manual  work  is  required. 
And  she  will  probably  devote  much  of  her  ener- 
gies to  just  this  class  of  manufactures.  But 
right  now  she  has  not  the  facilities  or  labor  to 
make  even  such  commodities  in  great  quanti- 
ties. 

One  consolation  which  the  American  manu- 
facturer can  hug  to  his  bosom  is  the  fact  that 
Germany's  exchange  advantage  automatically 
regulates  and  nullifies  itself.  The  more  Ger- 
many exports  the^ quicker  will  her  mark  advance 
in  international  exchanges,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ratio  between  mark  exchange  and  German  com- 
modity prices  harmonizes  with  the  ratio  be- 
tween other  national  currencies  and  commodi- 
ties prices  of  these  countries  the  advantage  in 
her  favor  will  disappear. 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  a  great  exporter 
of  manufactures.  She  had  to  be;  and  never 
was  her  necessity  to  export  so  great  as  it  is  now. 
Only  with  her  goods  can  she  pay  her  war  re- 
parations. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  she 
ever  can  or  will  occupy  all  world  markets,  or 
even  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  manufacturers  and  exporters 
of  the  United  States,  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Burning  Up  National  Wealth 

CT  May,  Henry  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  by  the  authorization  of  the 
President,  issued  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating a  week  for  the  special  observance  of 
forest  fire  prevention  throughout  the  United 
States.  Few  people  seem  to  appreciate  the 
great  need  for  constant   thou^t  and  care 
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along  these  lines,  particularly  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  when  the  woods  have  become  dry  and 
consequently  more  inflammable. 

As  illustrating  the  commercial  value  of  the 
forests  annually  destroyed  by  fire,  the  following 
figures  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  significant.  During  the  five 
years  ending  January,  1921,  more  than  eighty- 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
lost  as  a  result  of  fires  in  the  forests  of  this 
country.  Of  this  loss,  about  80  per  cent,  is 
directly  attributable  to  either  deliberate  or 
unintentional,  but  at  all  events,  to  preventable 
human  agency.  In  other  words,  more  than 
eighty-eight  thousand  square  miles  of  forests, 
an  area  equivalent  to  all  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  has  been  completely  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  last  five  years. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  World  War,  Ger- 
many lost  21,547,520  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of 
plebiscites  or  colonies.  The  United  States  dur- 
ing a  period  coextensive  with  the  length  of  the 
War,  burned  up  56,488,307  acres  of  forests, 
covering  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
land  as  Germany's  entire  war  loss.  When  we 
stop  to  consider  that  this  figure  represents  one 
eighth  of  the  total  wooded  area  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time,  and  when  we 
further  reflect  that  these  devastated  acres, 
allowing  for  the  most  sanguine  computations, 
can  not  hope  to  become  of  commercial  value 
again  for  another  fifty  to  seventy  years,  the 
need  of  adequate  safeguards  and  of  the 
observance  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  civilian 
population  in  the  preventing  of  the  causes  of 
fire  becomes  increasingly  clear.  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota  alone,  during  1920,  approximately  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  were  burned  to  the 
ground  and  several  hundred  people  met  their 
deaths  as  the  direct  result. 

Annually,  the  forests  of  the  United  States 
yield  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  pro- 
ducts to  American  citizens.  They  supply 
830,000  people  with  work,  and  pay  out 
1^440,000,000  in  wages  for  the  labor  performed 
in  their  exploitation.  Thus,  the  United  States 
derives  a  two  billion  dollar  benefit  from  its  for- 
ests. Notwithstanding,  this  highly  valuable 
asset  has  been  so  negligently  accounted  for  that 
out  of  the  822  million  acres  of  original  timber 
which  this  country^  once  boasted,  less  than  463 
million  acres  have  been  left  standing  to-day. 


When  we  consider  that  the  present  rate  of 
consumption  is  more  than  four  times  that  of 
the  annual  growth,  exclusive  ci  the  large 
annual  destruction  from  forest  fires,  and  that 
such  vital  industries  as  the  paper,  building,  and 
mining  industries  are  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  our  domestic  output  of  timber  and  wood- 
pulp,  we  can  realize  more  acutely  what  radical 
steps  must  be  taken  toward  a  great  elimination 
of  preventable  fires  in  the  wooded  sectors. 
Care  on  the  part  of  individual  citizens  must  be- 
come more  the  order  of  the  day.  More  rapid 
and  efficient  reforestation  of  previously  burned 
areas  must  be  made  the  practice  rather  than 
the  exception.  And  finally,  larger  appropria- 
tions from  Congress  toward  the  promotion  of 
forest  guardianship  would  certainly  prove  an 
economy  in  the  long  run. 

Tax  Free  Bonds 

DURING  his  tenure  of  office  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  David  F.  Houston 
said  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Fordney  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  attempt  to  levy  surtaxes  rising  to  65  per  cent, 
upon  ordinary  income  while  there  are  thousands  of 
millions  of  tax-free  securities  in  the  market,  the  in- 
come from  which  is  practically  exempt  from  all  tax- 
ation. The  result  is  to  make  investment  by  wealth- 
ier taxpayers  in  the  expansion  of  industry  or  foreign 
trade  unattractive  and  unprofitable.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  situation  should  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Houston  used  this  as  an  argument  for 
scaling  down  the  surtaxes  on  the  higher  levels 
of  the  income  tax.  It  was  a  sound  argument, 
and  Congress  is  now  by  way  of  adopting  it  in 
the  revision  of  the  tax  laws. 

But  is  it  not  also  a  sound  argument  against 
tax-free  bonds?  Congress  is  removing  part  of 
the  temptation  of  capital  to  stop  work.  But 
tax-free  bonds  still  continue  their  part  of  the 
temptation.  What  is  done  is  done.  And  to 
prevent  more  of  it  in  the  future  may  involve 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  form  of  Constitu- 
tional provisions  that  prevent  Federal  action 
toward  stopping  further  issues.  But  it  may  be 
worth  while  for  the  several  states  to  ponder  the 
advisability  of  allowing  municipalities  to  com- 
pete with  industry  for  the  active  working  capi- 
tal of  the  community. 


WAYS  OF  INVESTING  SMALL  SAVINGS 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine,  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  an  investments  and  the  lessons  to  he  learned  therefrom 


MANY  of  the  letters  to  the  Invest- 
ment Editor  are  from  people  who 
bought  their  first  bonds  during 
the  war.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  people  are  now  looking 
for  ways  to  invest  small  sums  periodically  in 
much  the  same  way  as  they  bought  Liberty 
Bonds.  Their  letters  indicate  a  growing  in- 
terest in  bonds  among  people  of  small  savings. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  ways  that 
such  small  savings  can  be  invested. 

One's  first  savings,  laid  by  to  earn  a  return 
for  their  owner,  or  to  be  used  to  take  advantage 
of  some  future  business  opportunity,  or  to  start 
a  competency  for  old  age,  cannot  be  better 
placed  than  in  a  savings  bank  or  in  a  savings 
account  in  a  national  or  state  bank  or  trust 
company.  A  certain  amount  might  well  remain 
there  permanently  as  a  "rainy  day  fund"  that 
can  be  drawn  upon  quickly  in  time  of  need. 
After  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  emer- 
gencies has  been  accumulated  in  a  savings 
account,  one  can  turn  his  attention  to  other 
classes  of  investments.  Among  these,  bonds 
and  mortgages  are  the  best.  But  before  con- 
sidering them  a  word  might  be  said  about  build- 
ing and  loan  associations.  In  many  states  the 
laws  regulating  such  associations  are  well 
drawn  and  provide  a  good  degree  of  protection 
to  those  who  invest  money  in  them.  On  the 
whole  it  can  be  said  that  the  record  of  building 
and  loan  associations  which  have  confined  their 
operations  to  their  local  territories  has  been  an 
excellent  one;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
that  have  tried  to  operate  on  a  broader  scale 
have  usually  been  unsuccessful.  It  is  well  for 
the  investor  to  keep  this  in  mind,  for  lately  sev- 
eral such  associations  have  sprung  up  that  are 
attempting  to  operate  nationally. 

When  it  comes  to  buying  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, there  are  three  ways  for  the  man  or 
woman  with  small  savings  to  go  about  it. 
Either  he  can  keep  on  accumulating  money 
in  the  savings  bank  until  he  has  an  additional 
thousand  ddlars,  ^ich  is  the  usual  denomina- 


tion in  which  bonds  and  mortgages  are  sold,  and 
then  make  such  an  investment,  or  he  can  buy 
the  bonds  or  mortgages  on  the  instalment  plan, 
or  buy  them  in  smaller  denominations  than  a 
thousand  dollars.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  and  against  each  of  these  meth- 
ods; but  the  disadvantages  of  the  two  latter  are 
being  steadily  eliminated  as  the  investment 
demand  for  securities  in  these  ways  is  increasing 
and  banking  and  brokerage  houses  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  they  must  sell  securities  on 
the  instalment  plan  and  in  small  denomina- 
tions in  order  to  secure  the  investment  capital 
that  the  country  needs  and  to  compete  with  the 
"  blue  sky"  promoter,  who  directs  his  appeal  to 
the  small  investor. 

Thedanger  in  instalment, or  partial  payment, 
buying  is  that  a  great  number  of  houses  of  bad 
or  doubtful  reputation  are  specializing  in  the 
sale  of  securities  in  this  way.  It  affords  a  con- 
venient cloak  under  which  they  can  operate  as 
bucket  shops.  Fortunately  a  few  of  the  leading 
investment  houses  have  begun  to  sell  bonds  and 
mortgages  in  this  way  and  the  small  investor 
can  now  buy  sound  investment  securities  on  the 
instalment  plan  with  safety.  The  "bucket 
shops"  usually  offer  stocks  or  highly  speculative 
bonds,  and  the  partial  payment  investor  who  is 
looking  for  safe  bonds  or  mortgages  is  not  likely 
to  run  much  risk  if  he  sticks  to  his  purpose  and 
avoids  such  houses.  One  of  the  best  plans  for 
him  to  follow  is  to  go  to  his  local  bank  through 
which  he  bought  his  Liberty  Bonds  and  see  if  it 
will  not  handle  additional  purchases  of  good 
bonds  for  him  in  this  same  way.  The  progres- 
sive country  banker  will  do  this,  and,  of 
course,  he  will  only  do  it  in  the  case  of  sound 
investments,  for  he  loans  bank  funds  against 
them.    This  is  a  safeguard  for  the  investor. 

But  there  are  people  who  do  not  care  to  com- 
mit themselves,  even  tentatively,  to  investing  a 
fixed  amount  regularly,  or  who  do  not  care  to 
start  buying  something  that  they  will  not  get 
until  many  months  later.  These  people  would 
rather  buy  outright  bonds  in  small  denomina- 
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tions  as  they  have  funds  available  to  pay  for 
them.  It  is  for  these  people  that  this  article  is 
especially  intended. 

In  the  past,  the  person  who  bought  bonds  in 
less  than  thousand  dollar  denominations  usually 
had  to  pay  two  or  three  or  four  points  more 
for  them  than  for  the  thousand  dollar  bonds 
of  the  same  issue,  and 
if  he  wished  to  sell, 
he  had  to  take  less 
than  the  market  price 
for  the  thousand  dol- 
lar bonds.  This  was 
a  severe  penalty 
against  the  buyer  of 
small  bonds.  The 
unit  for  trading  in 
bonds  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  |i,ooo 
and  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  a  corre- 
sponding price  for 
smaller  pieces,  as  is  the 
case  for  "odd  lots"  of 
stock.  Two  $500 
bonds  can  be  delivered 
against  a  sale  of 
](i,ooo,  but  ten  j(ioo 
bonds  are  not  a  "  good 
delivery"  in  such  a  case  under  the  rules  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Furthermore,  banking  and 
brokerage  houses  do  not  like  to  sell  the  small 
bonds  as  there  is  the  same  amount  of  work  in 
handling  one  of  them  as  a  1 1,000  bond.  For 
these  reasons  the  investor  who  has  bought  $100 
bonds  has  had  to  pay  more  for  them.  Never- 
theless he  has  continued  to  buy  them,  and  in 
the  last  six  months  the  demand  for  them  has 
increased  greatly. 

The  investment  banker,  whose  average  sale 


BOND  ISSUE 

DUE 

BID 

ASKED 

YIELD 

Argentine      Govern- 

ment    .... 

5? 

1945 

63 

^^ 

8.75 

French  Government. 

7is 

1941 

9^i 

96I 

7.90 

United  Kingdom 

$|s 

>937 

89 

90 

6.50 

Great  Northern  .     . 

7S 

1936 

103 

'^ 

6.60 

New  York  Central   . 

6s 

1935 

95 

6.50 

Norfolk  &  Western 

consolidated    .     . 

4S 

1996 

79 

80 

5.00 

St.L.&SanFran.p.l. 

4S 

1950 

63 

65 

6.80 

South     Pac— Frisco 

terminal     .     .     . 

4S 

1950 

g 

73 

6.00 

Amer.  Tel.  &  Tel.  col 

5S 

1946 

89 

5.90 

Amer.  Smelt  &  Ref.. 

5S 

'947 

78 

79 

6.75 

Gen.  Electric  deb.    . 

6s 

1940 

100 

101 

6.00 

Atlantic  Ref..     .     . 

6h 

1931 

lOI 

103 

6.30 

BONDS   IN   $100  DENOMINATIONS 

A  list  of  representative  bonds  available  in  small  denomin- 
ations, together  with  the  price  bid  for  them  and  the  price 
asked  for  them  in  the  market  on  the  day  the  list  was  com- 
piled, and  their  per  cent,  yield  when  their  payment  at  par 
at  maturity  is  taken  into  consideration 


to  investors  has  dropped  from  above  $10,000 
to  around  $3,000  because  of  the  heavy  income 
taxes,  has  begun  to  see  the  need  of  catering  to 
the  small  investor.  The  result  has  been  that 
practically  all  the  new  bond  issues  brought  out 
lately  have  been  available  in  $500  and  many  of 
them  in  1 1 00  denominations.  Just  now,  be- 
cause of  the  increased 
demand  for  bonds, 
there  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some 
houses  to  eliminate 
the  small  bonds,  to 
avoid  the  handling  of 
them,  but  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a  wide 
distribution  of  a  cor- 
poration's securities 
will  certainly  prevail, 
and  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  there  will  be 
more  $100  bonds  in 
the  future. 

It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  now  more 
than  two  thousand 
different  bond  issues 
that  are  available  in 
this  country  in  $500 
more  than  a  thousand 
Houses  that  special- 


denominations    and 
in  1 1 00  denominations 

ize  in  these  bonds  now  try  to  make  a  market 
that  varies  but  one  point  between  the  price 
they  will  pay  for  them — the  bid  price  —  and 
the  price  at  which  they  will  sell  them — the 
asked  price.  This  makes  the  price  for  the 
1 1 00  bonds  vary  only  half  a  point  from  that 
of  the  1 1, 000  bonds.  Thus  are  the  needs  of 
the  small  investor  being  constantly  better  pro- 
vided for. 
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In  order  to  present  in  one  place  wise  and  informed  thatigbt  ami  stimulating  counsel, 
month  after  mofith,  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  have  created  this  special  section  in 
the  maga^ifu  and  invited  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  to  contribute  to  it. 
The  magazine  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this 
undertaking. 

The  views  expressed  by  each  author  are  his  alone,  there  being  no  group  responsi- 
bility  for  any  of  the  opinions,  but  no  opinions  will  appear  in  this  section  except  those 
belonging  to  some  individual  of  this  grotip, — The  Editors, 

A  BULL  MOOSE  DEMOCRAT 

By   DANIEL  D.   MOORE 

Editor.  New  Orfeans  Times-Picayune 


PLEASE  explain  to  me  how  the 
Democrats  of  Louisiana  came 
to  elect  a  Bull  Moose  Republi- 
can to  the  office  of  governor." 
This  question  was  asked  by 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  Connecticut,  a  staunch  Re- 
publican and  a  man  well  informed  on 
political  affairs.     The  question  has  been 


asked  many  times  before  and  since. 
In  1912  John  M.  Parker  left  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  join  with  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  others  in  organizing  the  Pro- 
gressives, afterward  known  as  the  Bull 
Moose  Republicans,  The  plan  originally 
was  to  organize  a  third  party  into  which 
would  come,  from  b<:>th  the  old  parties, 
men  who  were  convinced  that  the  Demo- 
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cratic  and  Republican  national  organiza- 
tions had  fallen  so  completely  under  the 
control  of  machine  politicians  that  they 
no  longer  represented  the  views  or  the 
interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Naturally,  the  majority  of 
the  men  who  joined  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
the  formation  of  this  new  party  had 
previously  been  associated  with  him  as 
Republicans.  However,  there  were  many 
prominent  Democrats  who  enlisted  with 
the  Progressives.  Among  them  was  Mr. 
Parker  of  Louisiana.  Earlier  that  same 
year  he  had  led  a  revolt  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  his  state  that  had  resulted 
in  the  election  of  a  reform  governor  and 
the  complete  breaking  up  of  a  strong  and 
well  entrenched  political  machine.  He 
was  convinced  that  what  had  been  ac- 
complished in  his  home  state  could  be 
duplicated  in  the  nation;  that  machine 
politicians  had  gained  control  of  both  of 
the  old  parties  and  that  the  people  were 
ready  to  revolt  and  put  them  out  of 
power.  That  a  great  many  Democrats 
North  and  South  held  the  same  view  was 
evidenced  by  the  vote  cast  for  the  candi- 
dates of  the  Progressive  party  the  follow- 
ing November. 

Before  the  disintegration  of  the  Pro- 
gressives in  1 91 6,  Mr.  Parker  ran  for 
governor  as  the  candidate  of  that  party 
and  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic 
nominee,  the  latter's  majority  being 
something  more  than  30,000  votes. 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  declined  the 
nomination  for  president  tendered  him  by 
the  Progressives  in  1916,  Mr.  Parker, 
who  had  been  named  as  the  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  on  the  same  ticket, 
realized  that  the  new  third  party  was 
dead.  Immediately  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Democratic  candidate  and 
made  a  vigorous  campaign  through  the 
Middle  West  and  North  for  Woodrow 
Wilson.  When  again  the  time  came  for 
the  voters  of  Louisiana  to  register,  and  on 
registering  to  declare  their  party  affilia- 
tion, he  registered  as  a  Democrat. 

In  1 91 9,  after  much  persuasion  from 


influential  men,  he  consented  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  governor  of  Louisiana,  where  all 
candidates  for  offices  are  selected  by 
primary  elections.  In  the  campaign  that 
preceded  the  primary  election  of  January 
20,  1920,  he  was  opposed  by  a  prominent 
lawyer,  who  was  an  old-line  Democrat, 
colonel  of  a  regiment  from  the  state  that 
had  served  in  France,  and  who  was 
supported  by  practically  every  ring  or 
machine  politician  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Parker's  nomination  and  election  were 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  demand  of  the 
people  of  the  state  that  a  practical  and 
successful  business  man  be  selected  for 
governor,  and  also  to  the  opposition  of 
the  independent  voters  of  the  state  to 
machine  politics  and  politicians. 

For  thirty  years  or  more  Mr.  Parker  has 
been  prominently  identified  with,  if  not 
the  leader  of,  almost  every  movement  for 
the  advancement  of  Louisiana,  politically 
and  economically.  Always  ready  to 
serve,  he  has  been  one  of  the  first  to  be 
called  upon  in  every  emergency,  and 
always  has  responded  whole4ieartedly. 

Few  men  have  given  so  much  of  their 
time  and  of  their  means  to  public  affairs, 
or  have  shown  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  the  commercial  ^fare 
of  the  State,  and  in  bettering  conditicxis 
for  the  farmer  and  wage  earner.  While 
his  business  was  the  growing  and  selling 
of  cotton,  for  years  he  had  advocated  the 
diversification  of  crops  and  the  breeding 
of  better  live  stock  as  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Southern  farmer,  and 
on  his  own  extensive  farms  had  demon- 
strated how  successfully  and  profitably 
these  things  could  be  done.  He  was 
chosen  the  first  president  of  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress  and  later  president 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Assodaticxi, 
because  of  his  thorough  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  South  and  of  the 
Valley,  and  because  of  the  work  he  had 
previously  done  for  the  development  and 
advancement  of  both. 

He  has  been  in  office  less  than  eighteen 
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months.  In  that  time  he  has  accom- 
plished a  great  deal.  His  first  notable 
achievement  was  to  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  state  by  several  millions  of  dollars 
annually  through  a  severance  license  tax 
of  2  per  cent,  on  all  natural  resources, 
such  as  oil,  gas,  timber,  etc.  Then  he 
induced  the  legislature  to  make  provision 
for  the  spending  of  about  eight  million 
dollars  in  the  erection  of  a  new  state 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and 
to  provide  one  million  dollars  a  year  for 
its  maintenance  and  operation.  A  new 
constitution  has  been  written  for  the 
state.  Under  his  administration  better 
provision  than  ever  before  has  been  made 
for  all  the  state  institutions,  and 
especially  for  the  public  school  system. 

Measured  by  the  usual  standards,  Mr. 
Parker  is  not  a  practical  politician. 
While  he  has  always  fought  machine 
politics  in  city  and  state  governments 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  hold  men  of 
opposite  political  views  in  positions  of 
trust  when  he  was  convinced  of  their 
honesty  and  efficiency.  He  is  not  the 
type  of  man  who  builds  a  political 
machine.  His  theory  of  politics  is  that 
the  office  holder  owes  allegiance  first  and 
last  to  the  people  whom  he  serves.  Twice 
in  eight  years  he  was  successful  in  break- 
ing down  the  political  machine  that 
dominated  the  state,  and  in  1920,  very 
largely  through  his  efforts,  the  ring  that 
for  twenty  years  had  controlled  all  the 
public  offices  in  New  Orleans,  and  had 
wielded  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
politics  of  the  state,  was  put  completely 
out  of  politics. 

For  many  years  Louisiana  had  been  so 
dominated  by  the  Etemocratic  party  that 
it  was  a  rare  thing  for  a  man  not  a  Dem- 
ocrat to  hold  any  office  in  city,  county,  or 
state.  The  very  natural  result  was  that 
the  professional  politician  had  control  of 
the  affairs  and  the  election  machinery 
to  such  an  extent  that  men  who  aspired 
to  office  of  any  kind  had  first  to  seek  the 
endorsement  of  the  political  boss  before 


daring  to  announce  their  candidacy. 
There  was  very  little  corruption  or  graft 
in  public  office  in  the  state,  but  there  was 
inefficiency  and  waste.  The  autocratic 
rule  of  the  machine  politician  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  people,  and  there  was, 
especially  in  the  period  following  the 
World  War,  an  insistent  demand  for  a 
change.  The  people  wanted  business 
men  and  not  politicians  to  handle  their 
affairs. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  aver- 
age man  is  not  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
party  affiliation  of  the  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office  as  in  his  fitness  to  fill  the  office 
he  seeks.  If  the  voters  have  confidence 
in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  a  man,  his 
freedom  from  the  domination  of  the 
political  boss  and  his  refusal  to  accept  as 
gospel  truths  all  the  teachings  and 
theories  of  the  "regular"  party  leaders, 
make  him  stronger  as  a  candidate.  That 
the  great  majority  of  voters  are  free  from 
domination  by  any  party  organization, 
that  as  a  rule  they  refuse  to  follow  blindly 
leaders  who  aspire  to  control  the  election 
machinery  for  personal  profit,  and  that 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  aversion  to 
boss  rule  in  politics  of  city,  state,  and 
nation,  are  among  the  very  encouraging 
signs  of  these  times. 

John  M.  Parker  was  elected  Governor 
by  the  Democrats  of  Louisiana,  and  thus 
became  the  head  and  leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  state,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  only  a  short  time  before  he  had 
been  prominently  identified  with  the 
Progressive  Republicans  or  Bull  Moose, 
and  it  was  because,  through  his  previous 
public  service  as  a  citizen,  the  people 
of  his  state  had  come  to  know  him  and 
to  trust  him.  His  election  is  only  a 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
will,  as  a  general  rule,  give  preferment  to 
men  who  qualify  for  holding  office  by 
taking  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
giving  freely  of  their  time  and  means  to 
matters  that  affect  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  their  fellow  men. 
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ONE  YEAR  OF  PRESIDENT  HARDING 

The  Change  in  Public  Psychology  and  the  Change  in  Mr.  Harding  Him- 
self, Reviewed  on  the  First  Anniversary  of  His  Appearance  as  President 

By  mark  SULLIVAN 


THE  2nd  of  November  is  the  first 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Harding's  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency.  In  consider- 
ing what  he  has  accomplished,  and 
what  impression  he  has  made  on  the 
country,  during  the  first  year  of  his  responsibil- 
ity and  of  public  scrutiny  of  him,  let  us  start 
with  a  phase  that  is  the  least  tangible,  but  in 
some  respects  the  most  important. 

This  aspect  of  President  Harding's  first  year 
was  treated  with  acute  insight  by  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Will  Hays,  in  a  speech  he  made 
at  Cleveland  during  September.  Granted  that 
Mr.  Hays's  point  of  view  was  frankly  partisan, 
granted  that  his  words  were  inspired  by  deep 
personal  friendship  and  admiration,  granted 
that  they  were  touched  by  the  rounded  elo- 
quence of  a  public  address,  nevertheless  they 
constitute  a  penetrating  analysis  of  a  person- 
ality, and  a  discriminating  description  of  a 
subtle  but  real  interchange  that  always  goes  on 
between  the  man  in  the  White  House  and  the 
people  of  the  country. 

In  beginning,  Mr.  Hays  recalled  that  Mr. 
Harding,  when  he  accepted  the  nomination  for 
the  Presidency,  had  said  that  the  keynote  of  his 
purpose  and  policy  if  elected  would  be  to  bring 
about  a  "  return  to  normalcy,"  Taking  this  as 
his  text,  Mr.  Hays  said: 


In  its  more  obvious  sense,  normalcy  in  a  country 
is  a  condition  which  can  be  expressed  in  concrete 
facts  and  figures.  But  in  a  larger  and  more  im- 
portant sense,  though  a  more  subtle  one,  normalcy 
is  a  psychological  condition.  It  is  a  state  of  mind. 
At  any  time  and  under  any  Presidency,  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  country  is  largely  influenc^  by  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  man  in  the  White  House.  Placed  in 
so  high  and  so  conspicuous  a  station,  emanations 
from  his  personality  radiate  throughout  the  country 
and  affect  or  create  the  state  of  mind  of  the  country. 
The  White  House  is,  indeed,  'the  biggest  pulpit  in 
the  country.'  From  the  man  in  the  White  House 
the  country  gets  much  of  the  inspiration  of  its  own 
moods.  The  country  is  colored  by  his  personality. 
What  he  does,  what  he  thinks,  what  he  feels,  what- 
ever are  the  natural  and  unconscious  emanations 
from  hh  personality,  set  the  key  of  the  countr/s 
temper.  Intangible  and  imponderable  though  this 
is,  it  is  one  of  the  Presidency's  most  important 
functions.  Day  by  day,  the  country  'senses'  the 
qualities  of  the  man  in  the  White  House,  and  if  they 
are  qualities  that  appeal  to  the  good  in  the  common 
mass  of  men,  the  country  tends  to  reflect  them,  and 
take  them  on  as  its  own. 

This  is  a  profound  and  pregnant  thought. 
I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  attention  called 
to  it  anywhere  before.  It  is  applicable,  of 
course,  to  all  Presidencies.  If  any  one  wants  to 
realize  the  degree  of  truth  in  it,  let  him  recall 
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how,  during  Roosevelt's  presidency,  the  coun- 
try tended  to  take  on  the  color  of  that  dynamic 
personality.  The  very  phrases  that  Roosevelt 
used  to  describe  the  human  qualities  heap- 
proved,  like  "strenuous  life"  and  "Rough 
Rider,"  as  well  as  the  phrases  he  used  in  deri- 
sion, like  "mollycoddle,"  colored  the  thought 
and  mood  of  the  time.  Roosevelt's  personality 
went  deeper  than  coloring  our  thought;  it  inr 
fluenced  our  actions,  individual  and  national. 
America  took  from  him,  among  many  other 
things,  a  discernible  trend  toward  outdoor  life, 
for  example.  Inasmuch  as  the  qualities  of 
Roosevelt's  personality  appealed  especially  to 
growing  youth,  he  tended  to  put  his  stamp  on  a 
whole  generation  at  their  most  impressionable 
age.  There  is  undoubted  soundness  in  the 
thought  to  which  Mr.  Hays  has  given  expres- 
sion. Presidents,  even  in  the  most  democratic 
of  countries,  have  some  of  the  attributes  of 
kings,  and,  to  a  degree,  set  the  style,  so  to 
speak,  for  a  nation's  thoughts,  moods,  and 
ways  of  looking  at  things. 

Passing  from  this  generalization  to  the  appli- 
cation of  it  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Hays  is 
eloquently  oratorical,  as  the  occasion  and  the 
circumstances  called  for;  but  is  as  accurate  in 
his  description  of  the  application  to  President 
Harding,  as  in  his  statement  of  the  generaliza- 
tion: 

In  this  present  time,  the  operation  of  one  of  those 
higher  laws  that  work  for  the  world's  good  has 
brought  to  the  White  House  exactly  the  personality 
that  was  needed  to  lead  the  country  away  from  the 
turbulent  passions  of  war  back  to  the  normal  human 
nature  of  peace.  If  you,  throughout  the  country, 
have  been  able  to  'sense'  the  curing  and  restorative 
qualities  of  President  Harding's  personality,  much 
more  vividly  do  we,  who  serve  in,  contact  with  him, 
appreciate  him  as  one  whose  greatest  concern  is 
justice  and  good  faith,  who  cures  excitement  with 
serenity,  who  meets  passion  with  gentleness,  who 
conquers  anger  with  tolerance,  who  overcomes 
violence  with  patience,  who  shames  greed  with 
unselfishness,  whose  test  for  every  decision  is: 
What  does  good  faith  call  on  us  to  do?,  whose 
approach  to  every  problem  is:  Which  of  these 
alternatives  is  just? 

It  is  these  qualities  of  President  Harding's  person- 
ality, flowing  out  from  him  steadily  day  by  day,  that 
have  the  largest  part  in  bringing  America  to  that 
equability  which  is  his  own.  No  country  guided  by 
such  a  man  with  such  a  spirit  could  fail  to  come 
quickly  to  equilibrium,  and  lead  forward  to  the 
higher  levels  of  idealism  just  ahead  of  us. 

Now  it  just  happens  that  the  biggest  concrete 


achievement  of  the  present  Administration  is  one 
that  flows  directly  from  the  qualities  of  President 
Harding's  personality  that  I  have  described.  We 
have  just  made  peace  with  Germany,  and  1  ask  you 
to  note  the  spirit  in  which  the  country  at  large  and 
the  Senate  receive  the  German  peace.  When 
President  Harding  was  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  our  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  he  foxmd  a  condition  in  which  most  of  our 
domestic  politics  expressed  itself  in  terms  of  anger, 
controversy,  and  factionalism.  The  political  news 
from  Washington  for  two  years  had  been  described 
in  military  terms.  The  headlines  over  the  Washing- 
ton dispatches  in  the  newspapers  sounded  like 
communiques  from  the  front.  It  was  a  prolonged 
contest,  sometimes  siege,  sometimes  battle,  and 
occasionally  armistice  between  the  White  House  and 
Senate.  It  expressed  itself  in  the  vocabulary  of 
ultimatums,  of  minimum  demands  and  maximum 
demands,  of  strong  reservations,  weak  reservations, 
and  no  reservations.  Not  only  did  this  atmosphere 
of  belligerency  and  contention  color  the  relations  of 
the  White  House  and  the  Senate;  the  same  atmos- 
phere extended  within  the  Senate;  and  the  news 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  body  with  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations  expressed  itself  in  such  military 
terms  as  "irreconcilables"  and  "bitter  enders"  and 
"battalion  of  death."  And  in  the  country  acrimony 
prevailed,  with  cross  currents  churning  public 
opinion  into  a  near-pandemonium. 

It  is  the  difference  between  this  spirit  in  the 
management  of  our  foreign  affairs,  and  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  present  treaty  is  received  by  the 
Senate  and  the  country,  to  which  1  would  call  your 
attention.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  President's 
personality  and  it  is  this  change  that  constitutes  a 
long  and  fundamental  spiritual  step  in  the  return  to 
normalcy  in  the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs.  It 
flows  from  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Harding's  mind  and 
heart  and  expresses  itself  in  patience,  tolerance,  and 
the  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  in  his  relations 
with  men.  This  spirit  not  only  expedites  the  public 
business  but  guarantees  that  that  business  is  going 
to  be  carried  on  with  the  wisdom  that  comes  from 
calmness,  and  without  the  mistakes  that  arise  from 
rancor  and  bickering.  When  men  are  calm,  they 
are  impersonal;  when  they  are  angry,  they  think  of 
themselves.  In  controversy  men  fall  into  pride  of 
opinion  and  cling  to  their  own  point  of  view;  in 
calmness  they  think  of  the  impersonal  object  of  their 
mutual  aim — of  the  common  good  of  all.  This 
change  of  spirit  which  President  Harding's  person- 
ality has  introduced  into  the  conduct  of  the  public 
business  will  have  a  more  beneficial  effect  than 
anything  that  can  be  set  down  in  figures. 

In  all  this,  there  are,  to  be  sure,  one  or  two 
implications  which  were  entirely  proper  to  the 
occasion  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Hays  made  his  speech,  but  which,  if  said 
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under  different  circumstances,  might  involve 
him  in  a  debate  with  loyal  Democrats.  The 
Democrats  would  say  that  if  there  was  bitter- 
ness and  contention  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Senate  immediately  preceding  Harding's 
administration,  it  was  due,  partially  at  least,  to 
the  fact  that  these  two  ends  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  were  controlled  by  different  parties; 
whereas  Mr.  Harding's  success  in  achieving 
harmony  is  due,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  his  own  party  that  controls  the 
Senate.  This,  however,  is  minor  and  im- 
material. While  loyal  Democrats  might  rush 
to  combat  those  implications  in  Mr.  Hays's 
speech  which  seem  to  reflect  on  ex-President 
Wilson,  1  don't  believe  any  Democrat — cer- 
tainly no  Democrat  in  Washington  and 
familiar  with  the  atmosphere — would  deny  the 
substance  of  what  Mr.  Hays  says. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  obvious  as  any  such  fact  can 
be,  that  Mr.  Harding  has  the  kind  of  personal- 
ity that  Mr.  Hays  describes  with  rather  un- 
usual command  of  the  art  of  characterization; 
and  that  this  personality  of  Mr.  Harding's  has 
begun  to  have,  on  the  Senate,  on  Washington, 
on  our  public  life,  and  on  the  country  generally, 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Hays  describes.  1  am  care- 
ful to  say  that  Mr.  Harding  "has  begun  to 
have  "  this  effect.  1  n  Washington,  he  has  gone 
a  long  way;  throughout  the  country  there  is 
quite  a  way  to  go  yet.  But  the  beginning  and 
the  tendency  are  there.  Mr.  Hays's  way  of 
saying  this  has  some  of  the  exaltation  of  pane- 
gyric. This  is  natural,  since  the  form  of  it  was 
an  oration,  and  the  orator  was  Mr.  Harding's 
friend,  admirer,  counsellor,  and  Cabinet-mem- 
ber. But  it  is  also  true  that  an  entirely  cold 
and  impartial  observer,  undertaking  to  describe 
Mr.  Harding's  personality  as  it  has  unfolded  to 
the  country  during  his  first  year,  and  the  effect 
that  personality  has  begun  to  have  on  the 
public,  would  say  much  the  same  things  that 
Mr.  Hays  has  said. 

MR.  HARDING  "UNDERSOLD"  HIMSELF 

TO  A  man  who  has  bought  a  horse,  or  to  one 
who  has  hired  a  helper,  as  well  as  to  a 
country  that  has  picked  a  President,  it  is  an 
agreeable  feeling  to  discover  that  it  has  got  all 
it  hoped  to  get,  and  then  some.  That  is  what 
has  happened  in  Mr.  Harding's  case.  As  a 
business  man  expressed  it  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Harding  in  his  campaign  "undersold"  himself. 
He  led  the  public  to  expect  only  eighty  per  cent, 
of  what  it  was  easily  in  him  to  deliver.    He 


practised  thedesirable  device  of  understatonent 
in  the  prospectus— a  device  which  leads  to  as 
happy  results  in  politics  as  in  business. 

The  fact  is,  in  the  campaign  last  year,  very 
few  persons  fully  measured  Mr.  Haiding's 
qualities.  Most  of  those  who  elected  Mr. 
Harding  did  so  without  ever  really  focussmg 
their  minds  on  him.  They  were  primarily  in- 
tent on  rebuking  Mr.  Wilson,  or  on  burying  the 
League  of  Nations.  Electing  Mr.  Hai^ng 
was  secondary.  The  result  was,  Hardbig  got 
into  the  White  House  without  being  subjected 
to  as  intent  a  scrutiny  as  most  candidates  are. 
What  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  voted  for  him 
knew  and  cared  about  was  that  he  was  the  alter- 
native to  Wilson's  League  of  Nations.'  Deq>er 
than  that  the  public  generally  was  not  inters 
ested  to  go. 

OPINION    DURING  THE   CAMPAIGN 

BUT  even  those  who  did  go  deeper  than  the 
average  voter,  even  those  on  whom  Mr. 
Harding's  personality  grew  steadily  throughout 
the  campaign,  never  reached  the  point  where 
they  estimated  him  as  hi^  as  they  now  do. 
Harding  left  a  good  deal  of  his  growing  on  people 
to  happen  after  the  election.  Not  even  the 
party  managers  realized  all  that  Harding  had  in 
him.  The  Democraticcandidate  and  the  princi- 
pal Democratic  managers,  although  they  had 
lived  in  Ohio  and  had  watched  his  career  at 
close  hand,  notoriously  underestimated  him.  As 
a  political  reporter,  during  the  weeks  after  Mr. 
Harding  emerged  rather  unexpectedly  from  the 
Republican  Convention,  I  listened  to  scores  of 
discussions  of  his  calibre  and  quality.  Many  of 
the  discussions  came  from  men  who  had  been 
familiar  with  his  career  in  Ohio  politics  and  the 
Senate;  many  of  them  came  from  Democrats, 
fully  intending  to  be  accurate  and  impersonal 
in  the  privacy  of  confidential  conversations. 
Practically  all  of  them  were  friendly,  and  gave 
Mr.  Harding  credit  for  good  qualities  of  an  aver- 
age sort.  But  among  all  the  politicians 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States,  1  recall  only  one  who,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  event,  knew  that  Harding  had  it 
in  him  to  do  as  well  as  they  all  now  think  he  is 
doing.  That  one  was  the  politician  who  long 
ago  saw  the  possibilities  in  him;  contributed  for 
years  his  point  of  contact  with  practical  poli- 
tics; and  in  the  end  "put  him  over"  in  the  poli- 
tical sense,,  his  political  fidus  Achates,  Harry 
Daugherty. 
For  years,  Daugherty  felt  that  Ohio,  and 
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Daugherty  himself  as  the  Republican  leader 
of  Ohio,  had  in  Harding  a  "top-liner"  and  a 
"world-beater."  For  years  he  tried  to  figure 
out  the  way  to  make  a  political  "  killing"  with 
his  find.  There  is  a  description  of  Daugh- 
erty, on  many  repeated  occasions  and  over  a 
period  of  years,  which  to  any  one  who  knows 
the  human  aspects  of  politics,  is  unforgettable. 
Daugherty  has  a  shack  along  a  creek  between 
Columbus  and  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio. 
It  is  off  the  main  road,  among  the  hills;  and 
Daugherty  uses  its  lonely  quiet  as  a  place  of 
refuge  and  reflection.  A  friend  who  has  fre- 
quently accompanied  him  there  pictures  him, 
on  sunny  summer  mornings,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  country  road  in  front  of  the  shack, 
muttering  over  and  over  to  himself, "  He'd  make 
a  great  President;  he'd  make  a  great  President." 
That  was  years  ago.  When  you  reflect  on. 
how  little,  at  that  time,  Daugherty  had  to 
work  with,  other  th^  his  faith  in  his  man; 
when  you  reflect  on  how  remote  in  the  begin- 
ning were  his  chances  of  getting  the  nomination 
for  his  candidate;  when  you  recall  how  much 
luck  had  to  do  with  it;  and  when  you  know 
Daugherty's  temperament  and  the  ardor  of  his 
conviction  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  man 
— when  you  reflect  on  all  that,  you  realize  that 
there  was  nmiance  of  the  highest  sort  in  what 
Daugherty  "pulled  off." 

THE  MISTAKEN   SENATORS 

EVEN  after  the  nomination,  and  after  all 
the  politicians  had  had  time  to  scrutinize 
Harding,  it  was  Daugherty  alone  among  them 
who  had  the  higfi  conviction  and  enthusiasm  of 
one  who  knows  he  has  picked  not  merely  a 
winner,  but  something  extraordinary.  There 
were  many,  espedsdly  among  the  Senators,  who 
felt  that  Harding  wouM  make  a  good  President ; 
but  their  eq)ectations  had  a  form  far  different 
from  what  has  turned  out.  They  thought 
Harding  would  make  a  good  President— under 
Senatorial  tutelage.  They  didn't  foresee  his 
capacity  for  generating  his  own  motive  power 
continuously  and  abundantly.  On  this  point 
— of  his  capacity  to  stand  on  his  own  bottom — 
Harding  was  not  merely  underestimated.  He 
was  totally  ndsapprebended.  It  was  only  a 
year  ago  that  the  phrase  "creature  of  a  Sena- 
torial oligarchy"  was  the  epithet  of  the  opposi- 
tion party,  supposed  to  be  potent  to  deprive 
Harding  of  votes.  To<lay,  if  that  phrase  is 
recalled  at  all,  it  is  to  point  a  joke  on  those  who 
once  believed  it. 


The  truth  is,  though,  that  there  was  reason 
in  the  point  of  view  that  nearly  all  the  Senators 
and  other  politicains  had  about  Harding.  It 
was  a  correct  reflection  of  what  Harding  as  a 
Senator  seemed  to  be.  His  fellow  Senators 
were  men  of  keen  discernment.  Their  rela- 
tions with  him  were  intimate;  their  opportuni- 
ties to  judge  him  were  abundant.  They  did 
not  grossly  misconceive  him,  as  he  then  was. 
'The  fact  is  that  the  Harding  who  was  a  Senator 
and  the  Harding  who  is  President  are  different 
men — with  a  difference  that  lies  chiefly  in  a 
different  point  of  view  in  the  man's  own  con- 
ception of  his  relation  to  life.  Senator  Harding 
was  a  man  who,  in  essential  ways,  had  com- 
pleted his  career  and  was  enjoying  its  fruits. 
He  had  built  up  a  property  that  made  him 
comfortable  financially,  and  a  public  confidence 
on  the  part  of  his  state  that  he  could  reasonably 
depend  on  to  keep  him  in  the  Senate.  He  had 
the  air  of  a  man  who  felt  he  had  arrived  where 
he  could  indulge  in  an  easy-going  philosophy 
about  life.  That  was  the  man  the  other  Sena- 
tors saw  and  were  misled  by.  /The  Harding 
who  is  President  is  a  man  who  is  going  about  a 
new  career,  directed  toward  achieving,  as  re- 
gards the  world,  the  same  relation  he  had  al- 
ready achieved,  through  his  newspaper  and  his 
personality,  toward  the  city  of  Marion  and  the 
state  of  Ohio.  The  Harding  who  is  President 
is  the  same  Harding  who  built  up  the  Marion 
Star,  but  with  a  larger  audience  and  on  a  bigger 
scale. 

THE    LESSON   OF   THE   .MARION    "sTAR" 

THE  Marion  Star  is  the  thing  about  Hard- 
ing that  we  all  failed  to  take  sufficient 
account  of.  I  have  often  thought,  lately,  that 
that  was  the  one  thing  about  Harding  that  we 
all  failed  too  look  into  sufficiently.  When,  at 
his  first  emergence  from  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion, we  were  all  seeking  clues  and  ways  of 
"sizing  him  up,"  the  Marion  Star  was  the  one 
means  we  failed  to  use  sufficiently.  We  tried 
to  judge  him  by  his  record  in  the  Senate,  for- 
getting that  his  service  there  had  been  too 
brief,  his  relation  to  it  too  circumscribed  by 
his  newness  and  by  the  seniority  rule,  to  give 
him  a  chance  fully  to  express  himself.  The 
other  Senators,  who  judged  him  as  a  Senator, 
were  the  ones  who  most  conspicuously  failed  to 
measure  him  adequately.  The  Marion  Star 
was  the  place  to  kwk  for  light  on  him,  had  we 
but  thought  of  it.  Any  one  of  us  could  have 
spent  half  a  day  kx>king  into  Harding's  relation 
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to  the  Marion  Star,  and  would  have  found 
there  enough  to  enable  us  to  guess  what  quality 
of  man  Harding  was,  and  what  kind  of  Presi- 
dent he  would  make.    The  Marion  Star  had 
been  Harding's  complete  career.    He  and  it 
fully   lived   up   to   Emerson's   epigram   that 
"  Every  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  a  man."    The  Marion  Star  was  Harding. 
As  a  youth  of  twenty  he  had  taken  hold  of  it 
when  it  was  little  more  than  a  hell-box  full  of 
pied  type  and  a  broken-down  press.     He  had 
stayed  with  it  for  thirty  years,  and  at  the  end  it 
was  an  institution  which,  measured   by  the 
tests  by  which  papers  are  judged,  in  relation 
to  their  communities,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  United  States.    The  Marion 
Star  had  a  circulation  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand in  a  town  of  little  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand.   The  whole  of  Marion  County  was  only 
about  thirty-five  thousand.    A  circulation  of 
one  to  every  three  inhabitants  in  its  home  town 
is  almost  unequalled:  only  those  familiar  with 
the  newspaper  business  can  accurately  appraise 
its  significance.    Such  a  grip  on  a  community 
can  only  come  of  keeping  the  community's 
confidence  without  interruption  over  a  long 
series  of  years.     In  so  small  a  community  it 
all  had  to  be  done  in  the  sight  of  everybody. 

A  KEY  TO  MR.  HARDING 's  CHARACTER 

IT  WAS  not  merely  able  business  management 
that  accomplished  it.  That  alone  could  not 
have  done  it.  Sound  business  management 
was  but  one  incident  of  the  personality  which 
Harding  put  into  the  paper  and  which  com- 
mended him  to  his  conmiunity  in  the  only  way 
that  could  make  such  a  success  possible.  The 
success  of  the  Marion  Star  rested  on  the  per- 
sonality that  Harding  poured  into  it  day  after 
day  for  thirty  years.  The  set  of  rules  that 
Harding  wrote  down  to  guide  his  reporters  is 
the  epitome  of  his  attitude  toward  his  fellow 
human  beings.  Omitting  those  of  the  rules 
that  are  technically  applicable  to  newspaper 
work,  and  examining  those  that  reflect  the  atti- 
tude of  the  author  of  them  toward  life  in  the 
broadest  sense,  you  find  the  same  beliefs  and 
qualities  of  personality  that  are  the  guiding 
lines  of  his  course  as  President: 

Remember  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
Get  both. 

Be  truthful.  Get  the  facts.  I  would  rather  have 
one  story  exactly  right  than  a  hundred  half  wrong. 

Be  decent.  Be  fair.  •  Be  generous.  Boost;  don't 
knock. 


Remember  there  is  good  in  everybody.  Bring 
out  the  good  and  never  needlessly  hurt  the  feelings 
of  any  one. 

In  reporting  a  political  gathering,  get  the  facts. 
Tell  the  story  as  it  is — not  as  you  would  like  to  have 
it.    Treat  all  parties  alike. 

Treat  all  religious  matters  reverently. 

If  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  never  bring  ignominy 
to  an  innocent  woman  or  child  in  telling  of  the 
misdeeds  or  misfortunes  of  a  relative. 

The  spirit  of  these  rules,  adopted  to  thediffer- 
ing  circumstances  of  a  conference  whose  pur- 
pose is  good  will  among  peoples,  and  followed 
in  relations  among  nations  the  same  as  among 
men,  should  make  the  coming  conference  as 
successful  as  the  Marion  Star: 

HARDING   IN   THE   FUTURE 

OF  COURSE  most  of  Harding's  concrete  ac- 
complishments are  still  in  the  making.  But 
when  a  man  has  begun  by  appointing  the  best 
cabinet  we  have  had  in  a  generation;  and  when 
you  can  see  the  way  that  cabinet  has  taken 
hold  of  things,  you  can  feel  confident  about 
results.    Harding  not  only  had  the  gift  of 
appointing  a  cabinet  of  strong  men;  he  has 
had  the  further  gift  of  getting  them  to  march 
in  step  with  each  other  and  be  comfortable. 
Men  who  are  big  enough  to  be  in  a  cabinet 
usually  have  more  than  the  average  man's 
ego;  and  a  cabinet  of  ten  big  men  may  contain 
the  aggregate  ego  of  fifty.     In  previous  cabi- 
nets, under  Presidents  whose  gifts  were  differ- 
ent from  Harding's,  we  have  seen  questions  of 
jurisdiction,  and  other  forms  of  rift  arise.     In 
Harding's  cabinet,  this  sort  of  thing  is  con- 
spicuously absent.     It  has  all  the  marks  of  a 
happy  family.     In  the  vocabulary  of  politics, 
none  of  them  "has  his  fingers  crossed."    Ten 
strong  men  working  in  harmony — indeed  in 
something  more  than  harmony — in  a  kind  of 
enthusiastic  competition  as  to  which  can  con- 
tribute   most    toward    cooperation — such    a 
group  with  such  a  spirit  has  a  much  greater 
force  than  merely  the  arithmetical  sum  of  their 
abilities.    There  is  good  ground  for  those  who 
say  that  Harding's  twice-a-week  cabinet  meet- 
ings are  probably  the  ablest  conferences  now 
current  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  second  of  Harding's  achievements  is 
the  progress  he  has  made  toward  what  may  be 
called  good  housekeeping  and  good  business 
management  in  the  country's  aifairs.  The 
administrative  business  of  the  United  States 
was  a  chaotic  mess.  The  Government  as  a 
business  institution  has  been  growing  for  130 
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years.  That  growth  has  not  been  the  sym- 
metrical expansion  of  a  live  organism,  like  a 
tree.  Rather  it  has  been  the  unguided  and 
unsystematic  addition  of  a  department  here 
and  a  department  there*  yntil,  as  one  official 
pictured  it,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  looks  like  an  oyster  to  which  irregular 
masses  of  barnacles  have  attached  themselves 
without  order,  system,  or  harmony.  There 
are  scores  of  stories  and  sayings  in  Washington 
to  illustrate  how  irregular  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nation's  business.  One,  at- 
tributed to  Mr,  Hoover,  is  that  when  he  took 
over  the  Department  of  Commerce  he  found 
that  he  had  jurisdiction  over  polar  bears, 
because  the  Arctic  PribilofT  Islands  are  in  his 
department  of  Commerce;  whereas  Secretary 
Wallace's  Department  of  Agriculture  has  charge 
of  brown  bears,  because  the  national  parks  are 
in  his  department;  and  Secretary  Fall,  of  the 
Interior  Department,  has  charge  of  grizzly 
bears,  because  Alaska  is  under  his  jurisdiction. 
It  must  not  be  said  that  Harding  has  done 
more  than  made  a  beginning  in  rectifying  this 
condition.  It  will  take  years  to  finish  it, 
and  there  will  be  an  amount  of  difficulty  and  a 
quantity  of  obstacles  such  as  no  one  can  fore- 
see. In  transferring  bureaus  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another,  human  prejudices  and  the 
human  sense  of  vested  right  will  be  encountered. 
The  aggregate  of  this  opposition  will  express 
itself  in  Congress;  and,  after  all,  the  thing  can 
only  be  done  finally  by  act  of  Congress.  All 
that  Harding  can  do  is  to  lay  it  out  on  paper 
and  urge  it  on  the  country.  But  what  can 
be  said  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  130  years, 
a  President  has  laid  his  hands  on  this  problem, 
and  done  it  with  earnest  determination. 

TWO    DIFFICULT   TASKS 

IN  addition  to  the  administrative  chaos, 
President  Harding  found  on  his  desk  two  in- 
stitutions of  great  size  and  complexity,  of  which 
the  management  was  in  the  worst  imaginable 
shape.  One  was  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  the 
other  the  Shipping  Board.  The  immensity  of 
each  of  these  institutions  is  beyond  what  the 
public  generally  appreciates.  Of  the  War 
Risk  Bureau  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  one  of 
the  five  largest  insurance  companies  in  the 
world,  although  insurance  is  only  one  of  its 
functions.  Of  the  Shipping  Board  it  has  been 
said  that  with  three  billions  invested  in  it,  it 
is  the  largest  business  institution  in  the  world. 
For  the  chaos  that  existed  in  the  management 


of  both,  not  too  much  blame  should  be  laid  on 
the  administration  which  instituted  that  man- 
agement. Both  institutions  arose  as  incidents 
of  the  war.  The  War  Risk  Bureau  was  com- 
pelled to  improvise,  during  three  hurried  years 
of  war  and  war's  aftermath,  what  had  been  with 
insurance  companies  of  equal  size  the  orderly 
and  systematic  growth  of  fifty  years.  Simi- 
lariy,  the  billions  which  had  been  invested  in 
ships  was  a  response  to  a  war-time  emergency 
demand,  arising  at  the  moment  when  Germany 
was  sinking  ships  faster  than  the  world  was 
building  them,  and  when  the  cry  was  for  ships 
of  any  kind  and  in  the  greatest  possible  quan- 
tity, regardless  of  cost*  It  was  a  case  where 
time  was  everything  and  money  was  not  to  be 
considered.  Under  the  circumstances,  most 
of  the  talk  of  blame  is  beside  the  point. 

But  all  that  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the 
condition  that  was  dumped  in  Harding's  lap^ 
does  not  make  that  condition  any  easier  for 
Harding  to  handle.  Here,  as  in  much  else, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  not  enough  has  been 
done  yet  to  be  recorded  in  terms  of  accom- 
plished success.  But  everybody  who  has  con- 
tact with  these  things  believes  that  the  corner 
has  been  turned  and  the  direction  changed. 

In  all  these  things  that  compose  what  may 
be  called  the  business  management  of  govern- 
ment—government housekeeping,  so  to  speak — 
President  Harding  has  taken  hold  in  such  a  way 
that,  from  the  progress  already  made,  no  one 
doubts  that  the  present  administration  will 
make  a  record  never  equalled  before.  In  this 
field  there  is  an  extraordinary  juxtaposition 
of  the  need,  the  man,  and  the  means.  It  just 
happened  that  Mr.  Harding's  coming  into 
office  was  coincident  with  the  coming  to  frui- 
tion of  a  movement,  energetically  pressed  dur- 
ing several  years— for  a  national  budget  sys- 
tem. It  was  Mr.  Harding  s  fortune  to  have  the 
opportunity  for  appointing  the  first  budget 
oflker  of  the  United  States  and  otherwise  to 
instal  this  device  for  bringing  some  of  the 
efficiency  of  private  business  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  government's  fiscal  affairs.  In 
this  particular,  Mr.  Harding  expressed  his  own 
personality  as  administers  always  express  their 
personalities  by  their  appointments — by 
choosing  Charles  G,  Dawes,  a  Chicago  banker 
who  during  the  war  made  an  enormous  addition 
to  his  experience  by  serving  as  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Army  in  France.  It  was  an  ideal  selec- 
tion. General  Dawes  has  business  and  banking 
experience;  and  has,  in  addition,  the  force  and 
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magnetism  of  personality  which  enables  him 
to  break  down  old  crystallizations  of  bureau- 
cratic self-sufficiency,  and  inspire  the  heads  of 
bureaus  with  loyalty  to  a  new  spirit.  The 
installation  of  the  budget  system  has  been 
described  without  excess  of  superlativeness, 
as  the  most  important  act  of  government  in 
the  field  of  fiscal  reform,  except  of  course  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  since  the  Civil  War. 
There  remains  one  field  in  which  President 
Harding  so  far  has  done  nothing.  It  may  be 
that  in  this  field,  Mr.  Harding  does  not  expect 
to  do  anything.  But  the  great  probability  is 
that  sooner  or  later  he  will  realize  that  whether 
he  wills  it  or  not,  the  country  will  consider 
him  responsible  for  leadership  in  legislation, 
and  will  insist  upon  judging  him  accordingly. 
Or  course  it  is  true  that  it  is  Congress,  and  not 
the  President,  that  makes  the  laws,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  legislative  programme.  There 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  Mr.  Harding, 
in  a  reaction  of  distaste  from  the  degree  of 
leadership  which  Mr.  Wilson  exerted  over  a 
Democratic  Congress,  was  moved  to  make 
a  virtue  of  not  asserting  leadership  over  a 
Republican  Congress.  It  was  his  intention  to 
restore  and  conspicuously  maintain  the  con- 
stitutional separation  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  government. 


He  wished  the  country  to  approve  him,  not  for 
pressing  his  leadership  upon  Congress,  but 
rather  for  punctiliously  refraining  from  inter- 
fering with  Congress. 

But  Mr.  Harding  as  President,  and  because 
he  is  President,  is  also,  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try, the  titular  head  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  that  r6le,  the  country  is  dispc^ed  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  what  a  Republican  Congress 
does  or  fails  to  do.  Within  this  field,  so  far, 
President  Harding's  accomplishments  are  prac- 
tically zero.  They  are  this  because  he  has 
wished  it  so.  President  Harding,  up  to  date, 
has  not  made  himself  leader  of  his  party  in 
Congress.  By  the  same  token.  Congress  has 
not  developed  any  leadership  from  within  it- 
self. So  this  moment,^  there  is  a  growing 
demand  from  the  country,  and  a  growing 
appeal  from  Congress  itself,  for  Harding  to 
lead.  In  this  first  year  since  Harding's  elec- 
tion, a  complete  half  circle  has  been  covered. 
A  year  ago,  Harding  was  said  to  be  "the 
creature  of  a  Senatorial  oligarchy";  to-day 
Harding  is  besought  to  let  the  Senate  become 
the  creature  of  his  leadership.  From  assum- 
ing that  the  Senate  was  going  to  boss  Harding. 
the  pendulum  has  swung  to  where  the  country, 
and  the  Senate  itself,  begs  Harding  to  boss  the 
Senate. 


VILHJALMUR  STEFANSSON 

Explorer  of  Northern  Lands,  Who  Revolutionized  the  Methods  of  Rationing  Pdar  Ex- 
peditions by  Proving  that  White  Men  can  *'Live  off  the  Country"  in  the  Arctic  Regions 

By  JOHN  G.   HOLME 


PROBABLY  the  greatest  single 
achievement  of  Mr.  Stefansson  is 
his  demonstration,  by  actual  ex- 
perience, that  Arctic  explorers  can 
remain  indefinitely  in  the  Polar 
regions  and  live  off  the  country,  if  they  are 
adequately  supplied  with  guns,  ammunition, 
and  fishing  tackle.  Equipped  with  nothing 
more  than  these  it  is  quite  feasible  for  an 
explorer  to  find  plentiful  food  and  clothing  for 
himself  and  to  live  for  long  periods  in  these 
regions  in  as  much  comfort  as  the  native 
Eskimos,  who  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  Earlier 
explorers  than  he  tried  to  carry  enough  supplies 
(of  the  sort  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
the  temperate  latitudes)  to  last  them  through- 
out their  stay  in  the  North.  Many  of  them 
died  of  starvation  within  rifle  shot  of  game 
enough  to  support  a  tribe  of  people,  their 
"supplies"  thus  proving  to  be  simply  that 
much  useless  impedimenta,  dragging  them 
back  from  rapid  progress  and  consuming  an 
undue  share  of  their  time  and  energy. 

Stefansson  proceeded  upon  the  assumption 
that  where  the  Eskimos  lived  he  could  live,  and 
what  they  ate  he  could  eat.  On  one  of  his 
expeditions  (financed  by  Harvard  and  Toronto 
Universities)  he  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  a  light  overcoat  and  a  blue 
serge  suit.  "And  I  knew  just  what  1  was 
doing,"  said  Stefansson.  "I  was  going  to 
live  with  the  Eskimos,  learn  their  language  and 
study  them;  and  I  knew  1  could  never  have 
done  it  effectively  by  putting  up  my  own 
quarters,  dressing  as  a  white  man  and  living 
like  a  white  man.  1  helped  the  Eskimos  to 
fish,  went  with  them  ahunting,  ate  and 
throve  on  their  food,  and  stayed  for  eighteen 
months." 

His  second  Arctic  expedition  was  a  further 
and  even  more  dramatic  proof  of  his  theory.  On 
this  expedition  he  remained  in  the  Far  North  for 
fifty-three  months,  or  the  better  parts  of  the 
years  1908-1912. 
This  enormous  simplification  of  the  Arctic 


explorer's  work  has  robbed  northern  exploration 
of  most  of  its  terrors  and  most  of  its  difficulties. 

Mr.  Stefansson's  scientific  achievements  are 
of  great  value.  He  has  explored  and  mapped 
about  one  quarter  of  the  one  million  square 
miles  of  hitherto  unknown  Polar  regions,  found 
new  Arctic  islands,  and  corrected  the  outlines 
of  others  on  the  map. 

To  these  achievements  Mr.  Stefansson  has 
been  working  to  add  a  third,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  may  overshadow  the  others. 
This  is  to  convert  the  public  to  the  facts  about 
the  habitability  of  northern  lands  and  the 
immense  opportunities  for  their  profitable 
development  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
He  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  correct-  . 
ing  popular  superstitions  about  the  so-called 
Frozen  North  and  to  convincing  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  the 
feasibility  of  developing  an  enormous  supply 
of  meat  by  the  propagation  of  herds  of  reindeer 
and  caribou  upon  the  huge  grassy  prairies  of 
the  northern  plain. 

Experiments  that  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  Alaska 
indicate  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Stefansson's 
views  and  the  practicability  of  the  plans  he  has 
proposed.  Their  success  indicates  the  prob- 
able development  within  twenty-five  years  of  a 
new  source  of  sustenance  for  the  human  race,  of 
greater  importance  than  the  cattle  ranges  of 
the  United  States  and  Argentina  combined. 

Mr.  Stefansson's  parents  were  among  the 
first  Icelanders  to  venture  from  their  native 
island  to  the  New  World.  He  himself  was 
bom  in  1879  in  an  immigrant's  cabin  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  Eighteen  months 
later  his  parents  moved  southward  in  a  prairie 
schooner  into  the  then  territory  of  Dakota. 
Here  Stefansson  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm 
twenty  miles  from  a  railroad.  Here  he  went 
to  public  school,  punched  cattle  for  a  living  at 
fifteen,  and  at  eighteen  entered  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
on  the  savings  of  his  boyhood  work.    He  earned 


Jr  .through   college   by   doing   chores, 

^      ^^i#f*fg  wood,  and  teaching  country  schools. 

fjfisrnissai  from  college  in  his  third  year  for 

a  mischievous  disrespect  toward  some  of  the 
faculty,  he  became  a  newspaper  man  at  Grand 
Forks  for  a  few  months.  During  this  ex- 
perience he  was  nominated  as  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  North  Dakota  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  He  had  scarcely  started 
his  campaign  when  his  opponents  pointed  out 
that  he  was  not  yet  of  legal  age  to  hold  a  state 
office.  Stefansson  thereupon  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  where  he  graduated  the  follow- 
ing spring.  In  the  fall  of  1903  he  accepted  a 
scholarship  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
but  after  a  year's  attendance  he  found  that  his 
interest  had  turned  to  science.  He  then 
entered  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  as  a 
student  of  anthropology  and  won  the  Thaw 
Fellowship  in  that  subject.  The  summers  of 
1904  and  1905  were  spent  in  Iceland,  the  home 
of  his  forefathers,  on  an  archeological  expedi- 
tion for  Harvard  University. 

Stefansson's  career  as  an  explorer  dates  from 
1906  when  he  joined  the  Leffmgwell-Mikkelsen 
Polar  Expedition  as  ethnologist.  His  second 
Arctic  expedition  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Government  of  Canada,  1908-1912.  His  third 
expedition  was  financed  by  the  Canadian 
Government  and  covered  the  years  19 13-19 18. 
Altogether  Stefansson  has  spent  ten  winters 
beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  which  is  one  winter 
more  than  has  ever  been  spent  there  by  any 
recognized  explorer  living  or  dead,  and  four 
winters  more  than  any  explorer  now  living. 
A  singular  legend  seems  to  have  grown  up 
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about  Stefansson  that  has  caused  him  some 
embarrassment.  This  legend  is  that  he  is  a 
huge  man  of  powerful  physique  and  little  learn- 
ing, who  has  achieved  extraordinary  things  in 
the  Arctic  by  reason  of  physical  endurance. 
The  contrary  is  the  fact.  Stefansson's  Arctic 
exploits  are  achievements  of  the  intellect 
and  not  of  the  body.  He  is  slightly  under  six 
feet  and  weighs  less  than  160  pounds.  In  other 
words,  he  is  of  the  lean  Scandinavian  type. 
And  his  feats  of  Northern  travel  were  accom- 
plished by  making  scholarship  and  reason  save 
his  body.  His  theory  of,  "living  off  the 
country"  in  the  North  was  the  product  of  ex- 
haustive research  into  the  facts  of  Northern  life 
and  of  the  projection  of  the  scientific  imagin- 
ation upon  those  facts.  His  practical  success 
with  that  theory  was  the  product  of  moral 
courage — the  moral  (not  physical)  courage  to 
test  a  rational  theory  by  experiment. 

The  fact  is  that  Stefansson  is  a  scholar  by 
instinct,  who  became  an  explorer  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  task  of  advancing  his  scholarship 
in  his  chosen  field  of  investigation.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  his  work  in  the  North  has  come  to  a 
head  in  the  practical  proposals  which  he  has 
made  to  the  Canadian  Government,  by  which 
that  Commonwealth  is  now  planning  to  make 
the  Northern  plains  the  home  of  a  great  beef- 
producing  enterprise  by  propagating  the  na- 
tive caribou  and  musk-ox.  This  plan  is  based 
on  Stefansson's  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  these  animals  and  of  the  flora  of  the 
North,  turned  to  the  benefit  of  man  by  his 
constructive  imagination — ^an  example  of  the 
scientific  mind  at  its  best,  consciously  at  work 
in  the  service  of  mankind. 
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NORTHWARD  THE   COURSE   OF  EMPIRE 


The  Fallacy  of  an  Ide^  About  Northern  Lands  that  was  an  Old 
Superstition  When  Benjamin  Franklin  Thought  that  the  Sugar 
Plantations  of  Guadeloupe  Were  More  Valuable  than  all  Canada 

By  VILHJALMUR  STEFANSSON 


AN,  as  an  animal  is  indeed  a  tropi- 
cal animal.  But  man,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  animals,  is  not  at 
his  best  in  the  tropics  or  very 
near  them.  His  fight  upward  in 
civilization  has  coincided  in  part  at  least  with 
his  march  northward  over  the  earth  into  a 
cooler,  clearer,  more  bracing  air. 

For  the  last  few  centuries,  and  especially  in 
America,  our  attention  has  been  centred  upon 
the  proposition  that  "Westward  the  course  of 
empire  takes  its  way."  Indisputably  it  has 
taken  a  westerly  course  during  the  last  few 
centuries.  But  it  is  equally  indisputable  and 
more  significant  (because  it  rests  upon 
broader  natural  causes)  that  northward  the 
course  of  civilization  has  been  taking  its  way, 
not  only  through  the  long  period  of  written 
history  and  of  tradition,  but  also  through  that 
far  longer  period,  the  records  of  which  are  the 
skeletons  of  the  forerunners  of  men  and  of  near- 
men,  and  of  men  indubitable  who  developed  a 
civilization  through  milleniums  of  crude  stone 
tools  and  polished  stone  and  copper  and  bronze 
and  iron  down  to  Egypt  and  China  as  our  hist- 
ories show  them. 

There  are  but  two  commonly  held  theories  of 
the  origin  of  man.  Each  places  the  spot  of 
origin  in  or  near  the  tropics,  the  one  because 
the  skeletons  of  the  anthropoids^  or  pre- 
anthropoids  from   which   they  call   man  de- 


scended, have  been  found  chiefly  in  the  tropics, 
and  the  other  because  tradition  says  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  in  tropical  lands.  With 
many  divergences,  both  fundamental  and 
superficial,  the  two  theories  agree  on  the  geo- 
graphic origin  of  man. 

Man  as  an  animal  is  not  only  tropical  in 
origin  but  is  also  by  the  nature  of  his  body  un- 
fit to  flourish  in  any  other  sort  of  climate. 
Even  those  who  assert  he  was  once  hairy  refrain 
from  contending  that  he  had  fur.  Hairy  as  he 
was  he  would  have  shivered  in  Italy  and  could 
not  have  prospered  at  all  in  the  \^inter  climate 
of  North  Dakota  or  of  Russia.  Nor  would 
the  most  thoroughgoing  advocate  of  a  meat 
diet  pretend  he  coeld  flourish  through  hunting 
until  after  the  invention  of  weapons  and  traps. 
He  must  have  lived  in  a  country  not  too  cold 
for  an  unclad*  furless  animal  where  vegetables 
and  fruits  could  be  found  at  all  times  of  year 
to  constitute  either  the  main  diet  or  at  least  the 
bridges  over  necessary  gaps  in  the  meat  suppl> . 

Then  came  the  inventions  of  fire  and  clothing 
for  combatting  the  cold,  and  of  weapons  for 
killing  the  grass-eating  animals  upon  which 
man  could  subsist  though  he  could  not  directlx^ 
upon  the  grass.  With  these  inventions  com- 
menced the  northward  march  of  civilization, 
and  we  do  not  yet  know  how  far  north  it  will 
continue.  At  least  that  contention  can  be 
made,  though  it  has  to  be  made  in  the  face  of  an 
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overwhelming  public  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
the  northward  limit  has  already  been  reached. 

Men  at  every  period  of  history  have  been 
generally  of  the  opinion  that  the  ultimate 
limit  of  the  northward  spread  of  civilization 
had  then  at  length  been  reached. 

It  is  a  reasonable  assumption,  deduced  from 
what  we  know  of  later  history,  that  even  the 
thoughtful  men  of  Memphis  and  of  Babylon 
failed  to  see  potentialities  for  much  beyond 
barbarism  in  the  Greece  and  Italy  of  their  time. 
We  know  as  a  matter  of  recorded  opinion  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  not  only  considered 
the  people  to  the  north  of  them  to  be  inferior, 
but  believed  that  that  inferiority  must  con- 
tinue, largely  because  of  a  supposed  hostile 
climate  of  the  lands  to  the  north.  Tacitus 
probably  knew  as  much  as  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries about  the  lands  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  was  merely  voicing  the  general  opinion  of 
his  time  and  countrymen  when  he  said  that 
nobody  could  conceive  that  any  one,  unless 
forced  by  the  stern  necessity  of  war,  would 
willingly  leave  the  fertile  shores  of  Africa  or  the 
plains  of  Italy  for  the  country  north  of  the 
Alps,  where  the  climate  is  as  disagreeable  as 
the  soil  is  sterile.  This  was  undoubtedly  a 
truism  of  his  time;  but  it  is  a  fact  of  our  time 
that  many  people  live  in  Paris  and  other  parts 
of  France  by  choice. 

Draper  tells  us  in  his  "  History  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Development  of  Europe"  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  stables  of  the  Moors  in  Spain 
were  better  than  the  palaces  of  the  kings  of 
England,  and  we  know  that  the  Moors  of  that 
time  were  as  certain  with  regard  to  Britain  as 
Tacitus  had  been  in  his  day  with  reference  to 
France  that  the  foggy  and  chilly  climate  was 
inimical  to  a  high  development,  and  that  noth- 
ing much  was  to  be  expected  of  such  a  country 
and  its  people.  To-day  it  might  be  maintained 
that  Britain  has  for  a  century  been  the  fore- 
most land  of  the  earth. 

The  undervaluation  of  the  North  by  the 
Romans  and  the  Moors  is  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. With  them  and  in  every  other  period 
of  history  it  has  rested  on  one  ground,  and  does 
so  to-day  with  us.  Their  civilization  and  ours 
had  a  common  southern  origin.  The  lands  of 
the  South  have  been  the  lands  of  known  his- 
tory, and  their  problems  have  been  well 
understood.  At  any  given  time  a  portion  of 
Egypt  or  of  Babylonia  may  have  been  a 
desert,  but  the  Romans  and  Moors  and  we  have 
always  understood  how  deserts  may  be  irri- 


gated and  that  such  problems  are  not  insoluble. 
But  the  problems  of  the  North  have  never  been 
understood,  for  they  are  not  of  the  past  but  of 
the  future.  We  do  not  know  what  they  are 
and  even  when  we  learn  what  they  are  the 
solution  is  yet  to  be  devised. 

It  is  human  nature  that  we  undervalue  the 
distant  and  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  the 
unknown.  My  friend.  Professor  Ellsworth 
Huntington  of  Yale,  once  sent  out  a  letter  of 
inquiry  to  about  a  hundred  university  pro- 
fessors in  various  lands,  asking  them  to  give 
their  opinion  (among  other  things)  on  the 
degree  of  civilization  of  the  people  of  Iceland. 
The  classification  was  to  be  on  the  basis  of  ten 
groups,  the  people  of  the  highest  civilization 
being  in  group  No.  i  and  those  of  the  darkest 
savagery  in  group  No.  lo.  The  Scandinavian 
and  German  professors  put  Iceland  in  group 
No.  I,  the  American  professors  put  it  in  groups 
2,  3,  or  4,  South  Americans  put  it  in  groups 
6  or  8,  and  the  learned  men  of  China  and  Japan 
put  it  in  group  No.  lo.  The  classification, 
accordingly,  depended  not  on  any  inherent 
quality  in  Iceland  itself  but  on  its  geographic, 
historical,  and  cultural  distance  from  the 
native  countries  of  the  learned  men  who 
rendered  judgment. 

To  the  peoples  of  the  centres  of  civilization 
the  unsettled  North  has  been  more  or  less  re- 
mote geographically  and  almost  infinitely  re- 
mote from  a  cultural  and  historical  point  of 
view,  for  the  information  about  it  was  mostly 
misinformation  and  its  history  and  problems 
lay  in  the  future. 

On  the  basis  of  distance  and  misinformation 
the  North  has  always  been  supposed  to  be 
dreadful  and  devoid  of  resources.  These  judg- 
ments have  always  been  wrong  and  this  we 
could  prove  by  dozens  of  further  instances 
although  we  shall  adduce  only  two  or  three. 

In  1763  a  great  struggle  had  just  ended  in 
Europe  that  is  known  on  the  American  side 
as  the  "French  and  Indian  War,"  and  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  England  had 
met  to  adjudicate  a  peace  somewhat  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  met  recently  for 
a  similar  purpose. 

They  haggled  over  the  division  of  spoils, 
notably  over  the  political  control  of  certain 
territories  which  they  strove  to  acquire  or 
retain  with  an  eagerness  proportionate  to  their 
idea  of  the  present  and  future  commercial 
value  of  these  lands.  In  many  ways  these 
hagglings  resembled  the  recent  ones  in  Paris, 
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although  France  and  Britain  were  then  oppo- 
nents and  are  now  allies,  and  although  the 
specific  considerations  were  different.  The 
greatest  commodity  of  the  modem  world  is  oil 
and  we  are  concerned  with  the  oil  lands;  sugar 
was  not  in  1763  a  correspondingly  important 
commodity,  but  its  future  significance  was 
realized  by  commercial  leaders  and  the  sugar 
lands  were  among  the  chief  bones  of  contention. 

It  was  amusing  to  those  familiar  with  the 
history  of  foods  to  read  during  the  late  war  in 
medical  journals  and  elsewhere  articles  filled 
with  deep  concern  for  the  health  of  the  "civi- 
lized" nations  on  the  score  of  their  being 
compelled  to  get  along  on  an  "inadequate 
sugar  ration."  Sugar  has  been  our  food  only 
the  last  little  while. .  Four  hundred  years  ago 
it  was  unknown  in  Europe,  and  honey  and 
other  "sugar  substitutes"  were  then  of  scarce 
greater  significance  in  the  diet  of  our  ancestors 
than  tomato  ketchup  is  in  ours.  Many  people 
lived  their  threescore  and  ten  without  eating  a 
pound  of  honey.  Three  hundred  years  ago 
sugar  was  a  luxury  of  kings;  two  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  still  unregarded  by  most  people. 
But  a  few  realized  the  coming  importance  of 
sugar  and  so  the  peace  conference  of  1763  kept 
haggling  about  the  sugar  lands. 

The  British,  feeling  that  they  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  asked  among  other  things 
that  the  French  turn  over  to  them  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe.  To  this  the  French  replied  in 
substance  that  they  disliked  extremely  to  give 
up  Guadaloupe  as  it  was  an  island  contain- 
ing sugar  plantations  of  such  great  value 
to  the  citizens  of  France,  and  suggested  they 
would  much  prefer  to  surrender  Canada.  To 
this  the  British  replied  that  while  Canada  was 
larger  than  Guadabupe,  it  was  not  good  for 
much.  There  were,  of  course,  some  furs,  and 
there  were  codfish  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks, 
but  on  the  whole  it  was  not  a  very  valuable 
piece  of  property,  and  they  much  preferred 
Guadaloupe.  After  a  prolonged  deadlock  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  suggested  through  a  pamphlet 
that  while  Guadaloupe  was  more  valuable  than 
Canada,  it  was  a  distant  island,  while  Canada 
was  contiguous  territory,  and  if  we  allowed  the 
power  of  France  to  develop  at  our  very  door 
there  would  be  continual  friction.  Eventually 
the  British  accepted  Canada,  apparently  for 
political  reasons  rather  than  economic.  And 
now  not  one  out  of  three  of  the  readers  of  this 
article  can  find  Guadaloupe  without  looking 
it  iq>  in  the  index  of  an  encyclopedia. 


In  1867  in  America  a  great  war  had  come  to 
a  close.  During  that  war  the  side  which 
eventually  triumphed  had  not  been  supported 
so  consistently  by  any  great  European  power 
as  by  Russia.  The  country  was  grateful  to 
Russia  and  it  became  necessary  to  translate 
that  gratitude  into  substantial  terms.  To  put 
it  in  modern  parlance,  they  wanted  to  "slip 
some  coin"  to  Russia  as  a  reward  for  kindness 
received,  and  as  they  could  not  very  well  send 
a  box  of  gold  for  a  present,  they  carried  out 
what  was  for  that  time  an  extremely  large  but 
otherwise  quite  ordinary  political  transaction 
by  purchasing  Alaska  for  $7,200,000.  Such 
are  the  views  of  many  historians  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  Alaska  Purchase.  Woodrow 
Wilson's  history  seems  to  consider  as  the  chief 
motive,  the  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  still  another  part  of  the  American  continent, 
while  others  think  the  United  States  bought 
Alaska  for  some  ready  money  partly  to  show 
European  nations,  which  doubted  America's 
solvency  and  power  to  recuperate  after  a  de- 
vastating war,  that  the  country  was  not  really 
broke. 

There  are  still  other  explanations  of  why 
Alaska  was  purchased  but  none  of  them 
rest  on  the  assumption  that  the  territory 
was  intrinsically  worth  the  price.  It  may 
have  been  that  Secretary  Seward  and  a  few 
others  realized  that  the  money  was  not  an 
actual  gift  and  that  Alaska  had  a  great  future, 
although,  if  that  was  so,  Seward  must  have 
been  a  good  deal  wiser  in  his  generation  than 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  been  with  reference 
to  Canada  in  an  earlier  one.  However  that  be, 
the  Republican  Party  and  Secretary  Seward 
were  attacked  in  the  next  presidential  campaign 
for  having  spent  several  millions  of  public 
money  for  a  lump  of  ice. 

If  you  want  to  make  up  your  mind  what 
people  really  thought  of  Alaska  at  the  time 
of  its  purchase  and  for  many  years  after,  turn 
to  the  files  of  the  newspapers  for  the  next 
presidential  campaign  (which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Grant)  and  you  will  find  the  Demo- 
crats attacking  the  Republicans  on  the  score 
of  the  Alaska  purchase.  They  did  not  have 
even  as  much  chance  to  win  as  they  did  in  the 
Harding  election,  but  they  put  up  a  bitter 
fight  on  this  issue.  That  in  itself  does  not 
mean  much,  for  such  are  the  tactics  of  politics — 
whatever  the  Republicans  had  done,  for  that  their 
opponents  would  naturally  blame  them.  But 
turn  to  thedefense  made  by  the  Republicans  and 
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the  lameness  of  it  will  convince  you  that  they 
had  no  pride  in  what  they  had  done,  nor  even 
faith  in  the  future  to  exculpate,  let  alone 
justify,  them.  They  felt  themselves  to  be  the 
pot  and  the  best  they  could  do  was  to  call  the 
kettle  black.  They  drew  a  herring  across  the 
trail  by  calling  the  Democrats  traitors  and 
slaveholders,  they  shifted  the  battle  to  the  old 
reliable  issue  of  the  tariff.  Grant  as  a  soldier 
had  met  an  issue  squarely  and  declared  "  1  will 
fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer." 
F^erhaps  because  he  could  not  control  his 
political  forces  as  he  could  his  army,  more 
likely  because  he  did  not  care  to,  he  made  no 
declaration  that  he  would  fight  all  summer  or 
that  he  would  fight  at  all  on  behalf  of  Alaska. 

1  am  not  a  profound  historical  scholar  and 
my  memory  does  not  go  back  to  Grant's  time, 
but  this  is  history  as  I  have  read  it.  It  was 
not  till  about  1900,  when  gold  was  discovered  in 
Alaska,  that  politicians  began  to  "point  with 
pride"  to  Seward  on  the  score  of  his  purchase 
and  1  believe  it  was  Franklin  K.  Lane  (perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  born  in  Canada  and  had  therefore 
a  better  understanding  of  the  potentialities  of 
the  North)  who  first  among  cabinet  officials  had 
a  vision  of  Alaska's  coming  greatness. 

When  first  it  began  to  dawn  on  the  United 
States  that  Alaska  was  of  value,  it  was  her  mineral 
resources  they  saw.  This  again  is  a  common 
historical  phenomenon.  When  Columbus  sailed 
west  from  Spain  he  was  ostensibly  in  search  of 
a  short  route  to  the  Indies.  He  probably  did 
not  expect  to  find  America.  At  least  the 
popular  view  was  that  he  had  been  searching 
for  Asia  and  when  he  returned  his  was  one  of 
the  many  exploring  expeditions  that  have  been 
called  failures  because  they  discovered  some- 
thing quite  different  from  that  which  had  been 
expected.  By  way  of  making  the  best  of  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  America  blocked  the 
direct  sea  route  to  China,  those  who  went 
there,  unless  they  were  searching  for  a  fountain 
of  youth,  were  commonly  looking  for  gold  and 
precious  stones.  None  of  them  were  looking 
for  the  potato,  although  its  unheralded  dis- 
covery has  proved  of  greater  value  to  the  world 
than  all  the  gold  dug  out  of  the  two  continents. 
So  it  was  and  will  be  with  Alaska— the  first 
things  to  be  looked  for  were  precious  metals  and 
furs,  but  the  greatest  things  to  come  out  of  it 
will  not  be  those  originally  looked  for. 

Alaska  had  its  turn  as  a  gold  seeker's  para- 
dise, and  since  1900  has  been  much  in  men's 
minds  on  that  score.    Later  it  was  realized 


that  in  portions  fairly  accessible  from  the 
Pacific  there  were  huge  deposits  erf  copper  more 
valuable  than  the  gold,  and  coal  mines  of  no 
less  promise,  and  unless  the  present  industrial 
trend  is  altered,  the  forests  are  likely  to  become 
more  valuable  than  either. 

In  1 91 8,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  the 
complete  returns,  there  were  many  resources  of 
Alaska  under  cultivation,  of  which  the  fisheries 
were  only  one.  Of  the  fisheries  the  salmon 
were  only  a  part,  of  the  salmon  the  sockeye 
variety  was  only  one;  and  of  the  sockeye  cau^t 
only  a  part  was  canned.  Yet  the  part  that  was 
canned  was  sold  for  twenty  three  million  dollars, 
giving  in  one  year  a  return  more  than  three 
times  the  original  purchase  price  of  Alaska. 

This  is  merely  the  beginning  of  our  reali- 
zation of  the  accidental  or  vaguely  designed 
wisdom  of  Seward's  folly,  for  the  salmon, 
valuable  as  they  are,  will  soon  be  far  exceeded 
in  value  by  other  food  products  of  Alaska. 
Seattle,  one  of  the  biggest  American  cities,  is 
already  being  supplied  by  the  market  gardens 
of  Alaska.  And  the  estimates  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  that  within 
fifteen  years  the  output  of  Alaskan  reindeer 
meat  at  present  prices  per  pound  will  be  worth 
from  45  to  60  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  two  centuries  ago  the  Dutch  dis- 
covered Spitsbergen,  the  south  tip  of  which  is 
about  300  miles  farther  north  than  the  north 
tip  of  Alaska  (a  fact  that  must,  however,  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  unsymmetrical 
nature  of  the  polar  regions).  WhaJe  and  seal 
oil  were  of  far  greater  commercial  importance 
then  than  now,  and  this  group  of  islands  soon 
became  an  important  focus  of  the  whale 
"fishery".  All  of  it  was  claimed  by  Great 
Britain  and  all  was  claimed  by  Holland,  and 
other  countries  made  various  claims,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  most  of  the  country  was  for  a 
long  time  controlled  by  the  British  and  a  small 
part  by  the  Dutch.  Later  these  "fisheries" 
declined  in  value  and  disappeared  when 
Standard  ai  became  the  light  of  the  world. 
No  British  or  other  sailors  made  any  regular 
visits  for  years;  and  Gladstone,  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  formally  renounced 
any  claims  that  Britain  might  have  had,  say- 
ing and  apparently  believing  that  the  islands 
could  only  be  a  bill  of  expense  if  possession 
were  maintained. 

Some  years  later  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  and  other  steamship  lines  cultivated 
Spitsbergen  as  one  of   the   interesting  out- 
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posts  of  the  tourist  trade,  exploiting  that  most 
commonplace-looking  of  marvels,  the  "mid- 
night sun,"  which  no  one  can  tell  from  any 
other  sun  by  anything  but  reference  to  a  watch 
carrying  local  mean  time. 

About  the  beginning  of  our  century  there 
were  in  Sweden  some  men  of  foresight  who 
proposed  in  the  Parliament  that  Sweden  should 
take  possession  of  Spitsbergen.  This  proposal 
was  promptly  turned  down  on  the  ground  that 
Sweden  had  no  claims  to  Spitsbergen  and  did 
not  want  to  have,  as  the  country  was  not  worth 
claiming. 

And  then  it  happened  that  some  Americans 
visited  the  place  as  tourists  and  came  upon 
some  coal  on  the  beach  and  some  iron.  On  the 
strength  of  this  and  other  evidence,  engineers 
were  sent  there  and  reported  that  the  islands 
contained  fabulous  quantities  of  easily  acces- 
sible coal  and  iron  of  high  grade.  An  Ameri- 
can company  was  organized  for  the  promotion 
of  these  mines,  and  a  Norwegian  and  an  English 
company  were  also  organized. 

Several  countries  then  simultaneously  awoke 
to  the  realization  of  the  value  of  Spitsbergen. 
Holland  began  to  claim  it  because  she  had  dis- 
covered it.  Great  Britain  because  she  had  for  a 
long  time  held  possession  of  it,  and  Russia  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries  because  they  had 
explored  it  and  had  other  possessions  not  so 
very  many  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  it. 
Even  the  Germans  claimed  it.  Each  country 
was  a  dog  in  the  manger  so  far  as  all  the  other 
countries  were  concerned,  and  anarchy  was  a 
consequence.  Though  huge  commercial  enter- 
prises were  being  undertaken,  there  was  on  the 
islands  no  police  officer  or  judge  or  any  vestige 
of  recognized  government,  and  no  way  of 
legally  obtaining  title  to  any  property. 

In  1 91 3  on  a  visit  to  England  1  met  one  of  the 
large  coal  mine  owners  of  Wales,  who  told  me 
that  it  was  already  then  clearly  foreseen  by 
himself  and  all  the  other  coal  men  whom  he 
knew  that  Spitsbergen  was  soon  to  become  one 
of  the  chief  competitors  if  not  the  chief  compe- 
titor, of  Wales  in  the  coal  markets  of  the  world. 

The  representations  of  the  various  commer- 
cial concerns  finally  led  to  an  international 
convention  of  the  countries  involved.  This 
convention  had  met  in  Norway  and  was  in 
session  when  it  was  suddenly  and  automatically 
dissolved  by  the  conflagration  of  the  World 
War.  Later  the  American  capitalists,  doubtless 
partly  because  they  failed  to  securesupport  from 
their  government,  sold  their  holdings  to  the  Nor- 


wegians, and  Great  Britain  and  Norway  re- 
mained thetwocountries  most  vitally  interested. 

Now  comes  a  chapter  in  the  story  of  Spits- 
bergen that  is  humorous  or  tragic  or  pathetic 
according  to  one's  attitude  toward  the  states- 
men and  industrial  pioneers  of  Britain.  In  the 
spring  of  1920  the  newspapers  carried  an 
announcement  that  the  British  had  surrendered 
to  Norway  their  political  claims  to  Spitsbergen. 
1  was  in  New  York  when  this  news  was  pub- 
lished and  was  interviewed  on  the  subject  by 
some  enterprising  reporters.  As  it  seemed  to 
me  clear  that  Britain  had  a  stronger  claim  to 
the  islands  than  any  other  nation,  and  certainly 
a  much  stronger  one  than  Norway,  1  gave  it 
as  my  opinion  that  there  must  be  behind  the 
transaction  some  secret  political  bargain, 
possibly  made  at  a  time  of  war  stress  and  un- 
certainty, and  that  Norway  was  being  rewarded 
now  by  Britain  for  having  kept  her  agree- 
ment. Knowing  the  large  investment  of 
English  and  Stotch  capital  in  the  Spitsbergen 
coal  mines  1  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that 
English  diplomats  had  noW  succeeded  in  doing 
in  the  case  of  Norway  what  they  had  failed 
in  1763  to  do  with  France,  when  they  tried  to 
give  away  (or  refuse  to  receive)  Canada. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  interview 
1  went  to  England  and  found  that  so  far  as  my 
friends  knew,  who  were  interested  in  the  Spits- 
bergen mines,  the  unbelievable  was  true. 
Their  statements  may  have  been  colored  by 
the  heat  of  their  feelings,  but  they  told  me  that 
the  substance  of  the  story  was  this:  The 
Norwegians  had  said  to  the  British  diplomats 
at  Paris  that  if  Britain  didn't  mind  very  much 
they  would  like,  please,  to  be  given  Spitsbergen. 
To  this  the  British  had  replied  in  substance  that 
they  didn't  see  why  anybody  wanted  those 
isolated,  frozen  islands,  but  if  anybody  did 
want  them  badly  enough  to  ask  for  them  they 
didn't  see  why  they  shouldn't  have  them. 

If  this  be  a  true  statement,  these  British 
diplomats  can  at  least  quote  an  excellent 
precedent  from  Tacitus  for  their  opinions 
about  Spitsbergen — they  were  repeating  about 
Spitsbergen  what  he  would  have  said  about 
Britain  nearly  two  thousand  years  earlier. 

But  if  the  diplomats  at  Paris  happened  to  be 
ignorant  about  Spitsbergen,  the  press  and 
public  in  the  British  Isles  were  not,  and  there 
arose  a  storm  of  protest.  1  still  have  a  feeling 
that  my  own  guess  may  have  been  right — ^that 
there  was  with  Norway  some  secret  British 
diplomatic  bargain  to  which  the  politicians 
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have  not  owned.  But  the  coal  men  1  talked 
with  laid  it  all  to  pure  ignorance.  When 
taxed  with  their  blunder,  the  diplomats  had 
been  able  to  reply  only  that  the  Norwegians 
had  agreed  to  respect  the  property  rights  of 
British  subjects  and  that  capital  already  in- 
vested there  was  guaranteed  fair  treatment. 
But,  these  disgruntled  business  men  said, 
that  is  not  the  same  as  owning  the  islands. 

For  Spitsbergen  itself  and  for  the  world  as  a 
whole  it  may  be  just  as  well  that  Norway  should 
be  the  overlord,  but  I  have  not  yet  talked  with 
any  Britishers  who  take  that  detached  view. 
And  certainly  not  the  stockholders  of  the 
Spitsbergen  companies.  One  company  is  said  to 
be  capitalized  at  twenty  five  million  dollars  and 
the  aggregate  of  the  British  companies  is  said 
to  be  more  than  fifty  millions.  These  figures 
are  not  to  be  relied  on  except  as  meaning  that 
British  interests  in  these  very  remote  northern 
enterprises  were  large  and  would  presumably 
soon  have  become  larger. 

Meantime  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Great  Britain  tells  us  that 
in  1918,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties 
due  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  Europe  (and 
not  to  the  climate  or  latitude  of  Spitsbergen) 
one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  were  ex- 
ported. The  Journal  also  says  that  the  Admi- 
ralty of  Great  Britain  has  published  a  table  of 
the  comparative  steam  values  of  various  kinds 
of  coal,  which  places  that  of  Spitsbergen  higher 
than  the  best  Welsh  coal.  It  says  further  that 
while  the  rich  iron  ore  of  Spitsbergen  is  at 
present  being  exported  to  smelters  in  Great 
Britain  this  is  but  a  transient  phenomenon,  for 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  local  smelters  are 
certain  to  be  built.  Spitsbergen  and  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  are  the  only  two  known  places 
in  the  world  where  a  large  quantity  of  easily 
accessible  hard  coal  is  found  in  close  proximity 
to  large  quantities  of  easily  accessible  iron  ore 
of  high  grade. 

It  has  always  been  easy  for  people  of  that 
type  of  mind  known  as  "  practical, "  "  sound," 
and  "conservative"  to  prove  that  lands  as  yet 
of  no  value  can  not  possibly  ever  be  of  value. 
In  striking  contrast  to  this  type  of  mind  is  that 
of  the  born  explorer,  who  must  above  all  things 
be  a  man  of  imagination.  Henry  Hudson,  the 
second  navigator  to  reach  those  islands,  noted 
in  his  journal  in  the  year  1607  that  he  had  no 
doubt  Spitsbergen  "would  be  profitable  to 
whoever  should  adventure  it." 
Mr,  Stefansson' s  next  article,  *'The  North  That 


Chief  of  the  arguments  against  the  value  of 
Spitsbergen  fifteen  years  ago  was  that  it  was 
located  in  an  arctic  sea  which,  although  it  could 
be  navigated  at  certain  seasons^  could  not  be 
profitably  navigated  because  interrupted  navi- 
gation was  said  to  be  never  profitable.  This 
same  argument  is  at  present  being  advanced 
most  convincingly  against  the  feasibiHty  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  route  which  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  developing  as  a  means  of  contact  be- 
tween the  prairie  provinces  and  Europe,  by  way 
of  Hudson  Straits.  Although  the  argument 
sounds  convincing  when  pronounced  with 
conviction,  actual  trial  has  failed  to  confirm 
it.  I  have  talked  with  an  able  mining  engineer 
who  at  one  time  was  in  charge  of  the  mines  of 
the  American  firm,  Ayer  and  Longyear,  in 
Spitsbergen,  who  has  told  me  that  he  bdieves 
coal  can  be  so  cheaply  mined  and  transferred 
from  Spitsbergen  to  Europe  that  Spitsbergen 
will  drive  Newcastle  and  Wales  out  of  the 
continental  coal  markets  north  of  their  laititude, 
which  means  among  others  those  of  the  White 
Sea  and  the  Murman  Coast  and  the  northern 
half  of  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

"All  very  interesting,"  the  critics  may  say, 
"but  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 
Tacitus  was  wrong  when  he  said  people  would 
never  by  choice  live  as  far  north  as  France;  the 
Moors  of  the  middle  ages  were  short-sighted 
when  they  undervalued  the  possibilities  of 
Britain;  it  is  strange  that  as  astute  a  man  as 
Franklin  thought  a  small  tropic  isle  Kke 
Guadaloupe  commercially  more  valuaUe  than 
Canada;  Seward  was  wise  in  buying  Alaska  and 
Gladstone  a  simpleton  to  want  to  renounce 
Spitsbergen.  But  surely  there  must  be  some- 
where the  limit  to  Northward  progress.  Have 
we  not  come  to  that  limit  now?" 

We  have  not  come  to  the  northward  limit 
of  progress.  There  was  many  a  pause  but  no 
stop  to  the  westward  course  of  empire  until  we 
came  to  the  place  where  East  is  West.  In  that 
sense  only  is  there  a  northward  limit  to  progress. 
Corner  lots  in  Rome  were  precious  when  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  had  no  value;  the  products 
of  Canada  were  little  beyond  furs  and  fish  when 
the  British  and  French  agreed  in  preferring 
Guadaloupe.  There  is  no  northern  boimdary 
beyond  which  productive  enterprise  cannot  go 
till  North  meets  North  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  as  East  has  met  West  on  the 
Pacific. 
Never  IV as*'  will  appear  in  the  December  number 
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In  this  and  succeeding  numbers  the  World's  Work  will  publish  several  chapters  from  the  forth- 
coming biography  of  the  late  Waller  H.  Page,  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  from  igij  to 
igtS — the  five  years  that  included  the  period  of  the  World  War. 

The  September  instahneni  described  a  visit  made  by  Colonel  House  to  Berlin  in  fune,  1914,  and  his 
interview  with  the  Kaiser — this  visit  representing  an  attempt  to  establish  an  understanding  between  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  which  would  have  made  a  great  war  impossible.  The  con^ 
sequences  of  this  splendid  failure  are  pictured  in  Mr.  Page's  letters  published  below.  Probably  no 
documents  so  far  published  bring  out  so  vividly  the  great  essential  facts  of  the  great  conflict.  No  im^ 
partial  person,  after  reading  the  account  of  the  American  Ambassador's  interview  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  British  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
avoid  war.  Never  has  the  guilt  of  the  German  Kaiser  and  the  German  militaristic  oligarchy  appeared 
so  glaringly. 

The  succeeding  chapters  grow  more  intensely  interesting.  In  December  Mr.  Page's  letters  mil  be 
published  describing  "  England  under  the  Stress  of  War;"  in  fanuary,  under  the  title  "  Waging  Neu- 
trality," will  be  portrayed  the  efforts  of  Page  and  Grey  to  maintain  friendly  relations  against  the  ele- 
ments in  both  Great  Britain  and  America  whose  efforts  seemed  likely  to  estrange  the  two  countries  and 
even  bring  them  to  the  brink  of  war.  There  is  practically  no  phase  of  the  struggle  upon  which  the 
American  Ambassador's  papers  dfi  not  shed  new  light. — ^The  Editors. 

IN  THE  latter  part  of  July  the  Pages  took  To-day  the  German  Government  asked  the 
a  small  house  at  Ockham,  in  Surrey,  and  United  States  to  take  its  diplomatic  and  con- 
here  they  spent  the  fateful  week  which  sular  business  in  Russia  in  hand.  Herrick, 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  Am-  our  Ambassador  in  Paris,  has  already  taken 
bassador's  emotions  on  this  event  are  the  German  interests  there, 
reflected  in  a  memorandum  written  on  Sunday,  It  is  reported  in  London  to-day  that  the 
August  2nd — z,  day  which  was  full  of  negotia-  Germans  have  invaded  Luxemburg  and  France, 
tions,  ultimatums,  and  other  precursors  of  the  Troops  were  marching  through  London  at 
approaching  struggle.  one  o'clock  this  morning.    Colonel   Squier'*' 

came  out  to  luncheon.    He  sees  no  way  for 

Bachelors'  Farm,  Ockham,  Surrey,  England  to  keep  out  of  it.    There  is  no  way. 

Sunday,  August  2,  1914.  If  she  keep  out,  Germany  will  take  Belgium 

The  Grand  Smash  is  come.    Last  night  the  and  Holland,  France  would  be  betrayed,  and 


German  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  handed 

the  Russian  Government  a  declaration  of  war.        •At  this  time  American  military  attach^. 
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England  would  be  accused  of  forsaking  her 
friends. 

People  came  to  the  Embassy  all  day  to-day 
(Sunday),  to  learn  how  they  can  get  to  the 
United  States — a  rather  hard  question  to 
answer.  I  thought  several  times  of  going  in, 
but  Greene  and  Squier  said  there  was  no  need 
of  it.  People  merely  hoped  we  might  tell 
them  what  we  can't  tell  them. 

Returned  travelers  from  Paris  report  in- 
describable confusion — people  unable  to  ob- 
tain beds  and  fighting  for  seats  in  railway 
carriages. 

It's  been  a  hard  day  here.  I  have  a  lot 
(not  a  big  lot  either)  of  routine  work  on  my 
desk  which  I  meant  to  do.  But  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  my  mind  off  this  Great 
Smash.  It  holds  one  in  spite  of  one's  self. 
1  revolve  it  and  revolve  it — of  course  getting 
nowhere. 

It  will  revive  our  shipping.  In  a  jiffy,  under 
stress  of  a  general  European  war,  the  United 
States  Senate  passed  a  bill  permitting  American 
registry  to  ships  built  abroad.  Thus  a  real 
emergency  knocked  the  old  Protectionists  out, 
who  had  held  on  for  fifty  years!  Correspond- 
ingly the  political  parties  here  have  agreed  to 
suspend  their  Home  Rule  quarrel  till  this  war 
is  ended.  Artificial  structures  fall  when  a 
real  wind  blows. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  Great  Power 
wholly  out  of  it.  The  United  States,  most 
likely,  therefore,  will  be  able  to  play  a  helpful 
and  historic  part  at  its  end.  It  will  give 
President  Wilson,  no  doubt,  a  great  opportun- 
ity. It  will  probably  help  us  politically  and  it 
will  surely  help  us  economically. 

The  possible  consequences  stagger  the  im- 
agination. Germany  has  staked  everything 
on  her  ability  to  win  primacy.  England  and 
France  (to  say  nothing  of  Russia)  really  ought 
to  give  her  a  drubbing.  If  they  do  not,  this 
side  of  the  world  will  henceforth  be  German. 
If  they  do  flog  Germany,  Germany  will  for  a 
long  time  be  in  discredit. 

I  walked  out  in  the  night  a  while  ago.  The 
stars  are  bright,  the  night  is  silent,  the  country 
quiet — as  quiet  as  peace  itself.  Millions  of 
men  are  in  camp  and  on  warships.  Will  they  all 
have  to  fight  and  many  of  them  die — to  un- 
tangle this  network  of  treaties  and  alliances 
and  to  blow  off  huge  debts  with  gunpowder 
so  that  the  world  may  start  again? 

A  hurried  picture  of  the  events  of  the  next 


seven  days  is  given  in  the  following  letter  to  tihe 
President: 

Mr.  Page  to  the  President 
London,  Sunday,  August  9,  191 4. 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

God  save  us!  What  a  week  it  has  been! 
Last  Sunday  I  was  down  here  at  the  cottage 
1  have  taken  for  the  summer— an  hour  out  of 
London — uneasy  because  of  the  apparent  dan- 
ger and  of  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  told  me. 
During  the  day  people  began  to  go  to  the  Em- 
bassy, but  not  in  great  numbers— merely  to 
ask  what  they  should  do  in  case  of  war.  The 
Secretary  whom  1  had  left  in  charge  on  Sun- 
day telephoned  me  every  few  hours  and  laugh- 
ingly told  funny  experiences  with  nervous 
women  who  came  in  and  asked  absurd  ques- 
tions. Of  course,  we  all  knew  the  grave  danger 
that  war  might  come,  but  nobody  could  by  the 
wildest  imagination  guess  at  what  awaited  me. 
On  Monday  I  was  at  the  Embassy  earlier  than 
I  think  I  had  ever  been  there  before,  and 
every  member  of  the  staff  was  already  on  duty. 
Before  breakfast  time  the  place  was  filled— 
packed  like  sardines.  This  was  two  days 
before  war  was  declared.  There  was  no 
chance  to  talk  to  individuals,  sudi  was  the 
jam.  I  got  on  a  chair  and  explained  that  I 
had  already  telegraphed  to  Washington — on 
Saturday— suggesting  the  sending  of  money 
and  ships,  and  asking  them  to  be  patient.  I 
made  a  speech  to  them  several  times  during  the 
day,  and  kept  the  Secretaries  doing  so  at 
intervals.  More  than  2,000  Americans  crowded 
into  those  offices  (which  are  not  large),  that 
day.  We  were  kept  there  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  Embassy  has  not  been 
closed  since. 

Mr.  Kent  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company 
in  New  York  volunteered  to  form  an  American 
Citizens'  Relief  Committee.  He  and  other 
men  of  experience  and  influence  organized 
themselves  at  the  Savoy  Hotel.  The  hotel 
gave  the  use  of  nearly  a  whole  floor.  They 
organized  themselves  quickly  and  admirably 
and  got  information  about  steamships  and 
currency,  etc.  We  began  to  send  callers  at  the 
Embassy  to  this  Committee  for  such  informa- 
tion. The  banks  were  all  closed  for  four  days. 
These  men  got  money  enough — put  it  up  them- 
selves and  used  their  English  banking  friends 
for  help— to  relieve  all  cases  of  actual  want  of 
cash  that  came  to  them.  Tuesday  the  crowd 
at  the  Embassy  was  still  great  but  smaller. 
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The  big  space  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  gave  them 
room  to  talk  to  one  another  and  to  get  relief  for 
immediate  needs.  By  that  time  1  had  ac- 
cepted the  volunteer  services  of  five  or  six  men 
to  help  me  explain  to  the  people— and  they 
have  all  worked  manfully  day  and  night.  We 
now  have  an  orderly  organization  at  four  places 
■l-^-The  Embassy,  the  Consui-General's  Office, 
Vthe  Savoy,  and  the  American  Society  in  Lon- 
don, and  everything  is  going  well.  Those  two 
^first  days,  there  was,  of  course,  great  confusion. 
>azy  men  and  weeping  women  were  imploring 
and  cursing  and  demanding — God  knows  it 
was  bedlam  turned  loose.  I  have  been  called 
a  man  of  the  greatest  genius  for  an  emergency 
^by  some,  by  others  a  damned  fool,  by  others 
every  epithet  between  these  extremes.  Men 
shook  English  banknotes  in  my  face  and  de- 
ided  United  States  money  and  swore  our 
Government  and  its  agents  ought  all  to  be  shot, 
/omen  expected  me  to  hand  them  steamship 
Ftickets  home.  When  some  found  out  that  they 
could  not  get  tickets  on  the  transports  {which 
they  assumed  would  sail  the  next  day)  they  ac- 
cused me  of  favoritism.  These  absurd  ex- 
Lperiences  will  give  you  a  hint  of  the  panic.  But 
Fnow  it  has  worked  out  all  right,  thanks  to  the 
Savoy  Committee  and  other  helpers. 

Meantime,  of  course,  our  telegrams  and  mail 
icreased  almost  as  much  as  our  callers,      I 
ive  filled  the  place  with  stenographers,  1  have 
got  the  Savoy  people  to  answer  certain  classes 
letters,  and  we  have  caught  up.     My  own 
Itime  and  the  time  of  two  of  the  Secretaries  has 
Ifceen  almost  wholly  taken  with  Governmental 
[problems;  hundreds  of  questions  have  come 
■in  from  every  quarter  that  were  never  asked 
before.     But  even  with  them  we  have  now 
practically  caught  up — it  has  been  a  wonderful 
veek! 
Then   the  Austrian  Ambassador  came  to 

Eve  up  his  Embassy — to  take  over  his  business, 
very  detail  was  arranged.  The  next  morn- 
g  I  called  on  him  to  assume  charge  and  to 
ly  good-bye,  when  he  told  me  that  he  was 
not  yet  going!    That  was  a  stroke  of  genius 

I  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  who  informed  him  that 
|j\ustria  had  not  given  England  cause  for  war. 
*riiat  may  work  out,  or  it  may  not.  Pray 
Heaven  it  may !  Poor  Mensdorff,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  does  not  know  where  he  is.  He 
is  practically  shut  up  in  his  guarded  Embassy, 
weeping  and  waiting  the  decree  of  fate. 

Then  came  the  declaration  of  war,  most 
Iramatically.    Tuesday    night,   five   minutes 


after  the  ultimatum  had  expired,  the  Admiralty 
telegraphed  to  the  fleet  *'Go.''  In  a  few 
minutes  the  answer  came  back  '*OfI."  Sol- 
diers began  to  march  through  the  city  going 
to  the  railway  stations.  An  indescribable 
crowd  so  blocked  the  streets  about  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  War  Office,  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
that  at  one  o^clock  in  the  morning  I  had  to 
drive  in  my  car  by  other  streets  to  get  home. 

The  next  day  the  German  Embassy  was 
turned  over  to  me.  I  went  to  see  the  German 
Ambassador  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
He  came  down  in  his  pajamas — a  crazy  man. 
I  feared  he  might  literally  go  mad,  He  is  of 
the  anti-war  party  and  he  had  done  his  best 
and  utterly  failed.  This  interview  was  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  experiences  of  my  life.  The 
poor  man  had  not  slept  for  several  nights.  Then 
came  the  crowds  of  frightened  Germans,  afraid 
that  they  would  be  arrested.  They  besieged 
the  German  Embassy  and  our  Embassy*  1 
put  one  of  our  naval  officers  in  the  German 
Embassy,  put  the  United  States  on  the  door 
to  protect  it,  and  we  began  business  there,  too. 
Our  naval  officer  has  moved  in — sleeps  there* 
He  has  an  assistant,  a  stenographer,  a  mes- 
senger: and  I  gave  him  the  German  automobile 
and  chauffeur  and  two  English  servants  that 
were  left  there*  He  has  the  job  well  in  hand 
now,  under  my  and  Laughlin's  supervision. 
But  this  has  brought  still  another  new  lot  of 
diplomatic  and  governmental  problems — ^a  lot 
of  them.  Three  enormous  German  banks  in 
London  have,  of  course,  been  closed.  Their 
managers  pray  for  my  aid.  Howling  women 
come  and  say  their  innocent  German  husbands 
have  been  arrested  as  spies.  English,  Ger- 
mans, Americans — everybody  has  daughters 
and  wives  and  invalid  grandmothers  alone  in 
Germany.  In  God's  name,  they  ask,  what  can 
I  do  for  them?  Here  come  stacks  of  letters 
sent  under  the  impression  that  1  can  send  them 
to  Germany.  But  the  German  business  is 
already  well  in  hand  and  1  think  that  that  will 
take  little  of  my  own  time  and  will  give  little 
trouble.  1  shall  send  a  report  about  it  in 
detail  to  the  Department  the  very  first  day  I 
can  find  time  to  write  it.  In  spite  of  the  effort 
of  the  English  Government  to  remain  at  peace 
with  Austria,  I  fear  I  shall  yet  have  the  Aus- 
trian Embassy  too.     But  1  can  attend  to  it. 

Now,  however,  comes  the  financial  job  of 
wisely  using  the  $300,000  which  I  shall  have 
to-morrow.  1  am  using  Mr.  Chandler  Ander- 
son as  counsel,  of  course.     I  have  appointed  a 
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Committee— Skinner,  the  Consul-General, 
Lieut  .-Commander  McCrary  of  our  Navy,  Kent 
of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  and 
one  other  man  yet  to  be  chosen — to  advise,  after 
investigation,  about  every  proposed  expendi- 
ture. Anderson  has  been  at  work  all  day  to- 
day drawing  up  proper  forms,  etc.,  to  fit  the 
Department's  very  excellent  instructions.  1 
have  the  feeling  that  more  of  that  money  may 
be  wisely  spent  in  helping  to  get  people  off  the 
continent  (except  in  France,  where  they  seem 
admirably  to  be  managing  it,  under  Herrick) 
than  is  immediately  needed  in  England.  All 
this  merely  to  show  you  the  diversity  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  job. 

I  am  having  a  card  catalogue,  each  containing 
a  sort  of  who's  who,  of  all  Americans  in  Europe 
of  whom  we  hear.  This  will  be  ready  by  the 
time  the  Tennessee'^  comes.  Fifty  or  more 
stranded  Americans — men  and  women — are 
doing  this  work  free. 

I  have  a  member  of  Congressf  in  the  general 
reception  room  of  the  Embassy  answering  peo- 
ple's questions — three  other  volunteers  as  well. 

We  had  a  worid  of  confusion  for  two  or  three 
days.  But  all  this  work  is  now  well  organized 
and  it  can  be  continued  without  confusion  or 
cross  purposes.  I  meet  committees  and  lay 
plans  and  read  and  write  telegrams  from  the 
time  I  wake  till  I  go  to  bed.  But,  since  it  is 
now  all  in  order,  it  is  easy.  Of  course  1  am 
running  up  the  expenses  of  the  Embassy — 
there  is  no  help  for  that;  but  the  bill  will  be 
really  exceedingly  small  because  of  tfie  volun- 
teer work — ^for  awhile.  I  have  not  and  shall 
not  consider  the  expense  of  whatever  it  seems 
absolutely  necessary  to  do — of  other  things 
I  shall  always  consider  the  expense  most 
critically.  Everybody  is  working  with  every- 
body else  in  the  finest  possible  spirit.  I  have 
made  out  a  sort  of  military  order  to  the  Em- 
bassy staff,  detailing  one  man  with  clerks  for 
each  night  and  forbidding  the  others  to  stay 
there  till  midnight.  None  of  us  slept  more  than 
a  few  hours  last  week.  It  was  not  the  work 
that  kept  them  after  the  first  night  or  two,  but 
the  sheer  excitement  of  this  a>\^ul  cataclysm. 
All  London  has  been  awake  for  a  week.  Soldiers 
are  marching  day  and  night;  immense  throngs 
block  the  streets  about  the  government  offices. 
But  they  are  all  very  orderiy.     Every  day 

*Thc  American  Government,  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
sent  the  U.  S.  S.  Tennessee  to  Europe,  with  large  supplies 
of  gold  for  the  relief  of  stranded  Americans. 

fPhe  late  Augustus  P.  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts. 


Germans  are  arrested  on  suspicion;  and  sev- 
eral of  them  have  committed  suicide.  Yes- 
terday one  poor  American  woman  yielded  to 
the  excitement  and  cut  her  throat.  I  find 
it  hard  to  get  about  much.  People  stop  me 
on  the  street,  follow  me  to  luncheon,  grab  me 
as  I  come  out  of  any  committee  meeting — to 
know  my  opinion  of  this  or  that — how  can  they 
get  home?  Will  such-and-such  a  boat  fly  the 
American  flag?  Why  did  I  take  the  German 
Embassy?  1  have  to  fight  my  way  about  and 
rush  to  an  automobile.  I  have  had  to  buy  me 
a  second  one  to  keep  up  the  racket.  Buy?— 
no — only  bargain  for  it,  for  I  have  not  any 
money.  But  everybody  is  considerate,  and 
that  makes  no  matter  for  the  moment.  This 
little  cottage  in  an  out-of-the^vay  place, 
twenty-five  miles  from  Lx>ndon,  where  I  am 
trying  to  write  and  sleep,  has  been  found  by 
people  to-day,  who  come  in  automobiles  to 
know  how  they  may  reach  their  sick  kinspeople 
in  Germany.  I  have  not  had  a  bath  for  three 
days:  as  soon  as  I  got  in  the  tub,  the  tdephone 
rang  an  "  urgent "  call ! 

Upon  my  word,  if  one  could  forget  the  awful 
tragedy,  all  this  experience  would  be  worth  a 
lifetime  of  commonplace.  One  surprise  follows 
another  so  rapidly  that  one  loses  ^I  sense  dl 
time:  it  seems  an  age  since  last  Sunday. 

I  shall  never  forget  Sir  Edward  Grey's  tell- 
ing me  of  the  ultimatum— while  he  wept;  nor 
the  poor  German  Ambassador  who  has  lost  in 
his  high  game — ^almost  a  donented  man;  nor 
the  King  as  he  declaimed  at  me  for  half-an-hour 
and  threw  up  his  hands  and  said,  "My  God, 
Mr.  Page,  what  else  could  we  do?"  Nor  the 
Austrian  Ambassador's  wringing  his  hands 
and  weeping  and  crying  out,  "My  dear  Col- 
league, my  dear  Colleague." 

Along  with  all  this  tragedy  come  two  rever- 
end American  peace  delegates  who  got  out  of 
Germany  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth  and  com- 
plain that  they  lost  all  the  dothes  they  had 
except  what  they  had  on.  "  Don't  complain," 
said  I,  "but  thank  God  you  saved  your  skins." 
Everybody  has  forgotten  ^at  war  means- 
forgotten  that  folks  get  hurt.  But  they  are 
coming  around  to  it  now.  A  United  States 
Senator  telegraphs  me:  "Send  my  wife  and 
daughter  home  on  the  first  ship."  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  filled  the  steerage  of  that  ship — 
not  a  bunk  left;  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
are  found  three  days  later  sitting  in  a  swell 
hotel  waiting  for  me  to  bring  them  stateixx>m 
tickets  on  a  silver  tray!    One  of  my  young 
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fdlows  in  the  Embassy  rushes  into  my  office 
saying  that  a  man  from  Boston,  with  letters 
of  introduction  from  Senators  and  Governors 
and  Secretaries,  et  al.,  was  demanding  tickets 
of  admission  to  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  Secre- 
tary to  escort  him  there. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  him?" 

"  Put  his  proposal  to  a  vote  of  the  200  Ameri- 
cans in  the  room  and  see  them  draw  and 
quarter  him." 

I  have  not  yet  heard  what  happened.  A 
woman  writes  me  four  pages  to  prove  how 
deariy  she  loves  my  sister  and  invites  me  to 
her  hotel — ^five  miles  away — "please  to  tell 
her  about  the  sailing  of  the  steamships."  Six 
American  preachers  pass  a  resolution  unani- 
mously "  urging  our  Ambassador  to  telegraph 
our  beloved,  peace-loving  President  to  stop  this 
awful  war";  and  they  come  with  simple  solem- 
nity to  present  their  resolution.  Lord  save  us, 
what  a  world! 

And  this  awful  tragedy  moves  on  to — what? 
We  do  not  know  what  is  really  happening, 
so  strict  is  the  censorship.  But  it  seems 
inevitable  to  me  that  Germany  will  be  beaten, 
that  the  horrid  period  of  alliances  and  arma- 
ments will  not  come  again,  that  England  will 
gain  even  more  of  the  earth's  surface,  that 
Russia  may  next  play  the  menace;  that  all 
Europe  (as  much  as  survives)  will  be  bankrupt; 
that  relatively  we  shall  be  immensely  stronger 
financially  and  politically — there  must  surely 
come  many  great  changes — very  many,  yet 
undreamed  of.  Be  ready;  for  you  will  be 
called  on  to  compose  this  huge  quarrel.  1 
thank  Heaven  for  many  things — first,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  second,  that  you  refrained 
from  war  in  Mexico;  third,  that  we  kept  our 
treaty — the  canal  tdls  victory,  1  mean. 
Now,  when  all  this  half  of  the  worid  will 
suffer  the  unspeakable  brutalization  of  war, 
we  shall  preserve  our  moral  strength,  our 
p<ditical  powers,  and  our  ideals. 

God  save  us! 

W.  H.  P. 

Vivid  as  is  the  above  letter,  it  lacks  several 
impressive  details.  Probably  the  one  event 
that  afterward  stood  out  most  conspicuously 
in  Page's  mind  was  his  interview  with  Sir 
Edwaid  Grey,  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Sir 
Edward  asked  the  American  Ambassador 
to  call  Tuesday  afternoon;  his  puqxjse  was 
to  inform  him  that  Great  Britain  had  sent 
an   ultimatum   to  Germany.     By   this   time 


Page  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  estab- 
lished not  only  cordial  official  relations  but  a 
warm  friendship.  The  two  men  had  many 
things  in  common;  they  had  the  same  general 
outlook  on  worid  affairs,  the  same  ideas  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing,  the  same  belief  that 
other  motives  than  greed  and  aggrandizement 
should  control  the  attitude  of  one  nation 
to  another.  The  political  tendencies  of  both 
men  were  idealistic;  both  placed  character 
above  everything  else  as  the  first  requisite  of 
a  statesman;  both  hated  war,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  more  rational  methods 
of  conducting  international  relations  would 
prevail.  Moreover,  their  purely  personal  qual- 
ities had  drawn  Sir  Edward  and  Page  closely 
together.  A  common  love  of  Nature  and 
of  out-of-door  life  had  made  them  akin;  both 
loved  trees,  birds,  flowers,  and  hedgerows;  the 
same  intellectual  diversions  and  similar  tastes 
in  reading  had  strengthened  the  tie.  "I 
could  never  mention  a  book  1  liked  that  Mr. 
Page  had  not  read  and  liked  too,"  Sir  Edward 
Grey  once  remarked,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
both  men  felt  for  Wordsworth's  poetry  in  itself 
formed  a  strong  bond  of  union.  The  part  that 
the  American  Ambassador  had  played  in  the  re- 
pealof  the  Panamadiscriminationhadalso  made 
a  great  impression  upon  this  British  statesman 
— a  man  to  whom  honor  means  more  in  inter- 
national dealings  than  any  other  consideration. 
"Mr.  Page  is  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  1 
have  ever  known/'  Grey  once  said,  "of  the 
value  of  character  in  a  public  man."  In  their 
intercourse  for  the  past  year  the  two  men  had 
grown  accustomed  to  disregarding  all  pre- 
tense of  diplomatic  technique;  their  discus- 
sions had  been  straightforward  man-to-man 
talks;  there  had  been  nothing  suggestive  of 
pose  or  finesse,  and  no  attempts  at  cleverness 
— merely  an  effort  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
things  and  to  discover  a  common  meeting 
ground.  The  Ambassador,  moreover,  repre- 
sented a  nation  for  which  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary had  always  entertained  the  highest  respect 
and  even  affection,  and  he  and  Page  could 
find  no  happier  common  meeting  ground  than 
an  effort  to  bring  about  the  closest  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries.  Sir  Edward, 
far-seeing  statesman  that  he  was,  had  already 
appreciated,  even  amid  the  exciting  and  en- 
grossing experiences  through  which  he  was  then 
passing,  the  critical  and  almost  determining 
part  whi<;h  the  United  States  was  destined 
to  play  in  the  war,  and  he  had  now  sent  for  the 
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American  Ambassador  because  he  believed 
that  the  President  was  entitled  to  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  momentous  decision  which 
Great  Britain  had  just  made. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  three  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  August  4th — a  fateful 
date  in  modem  history.  The  time  represented 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  trans- 
mission of  the  British  ultimatum  to  Germany 
and  the  lu>ur  set  for  the  German  reply.  The 
place  was  that  same  historic  room  in  the 
Foreign  Office  where  so  many  interviews  had 
already  taken  place  and  where  so  many  were 
to  take  place  in  the  next  four  years.  As 
Page  came  in,  Sir  Edward,  a  tall  and  worn  and 
rather  pallid  figure,  was  standing  against  the 
mantelpiece;  he  greeted  the  Ambassador 
with  a  grave  handshake  and  the  two  men  sat 
down.  Overwrought  the  Foreign  Secretary 
may  have  been,  after  the  racking  week  which 
had  just  passed,  but  there  was  nothing  flurried 
or  excited  in  his  manner;  his  whole  bearing 
was  calm  and  dignified,  his  speech  was  quiet 
and  restrained,  he  uttered  not  one  bitter 
word  against  Germany,  but  his  measured 
accents  had  a  sureness,  a  conviction  of  the 
justice  of  his  course,  that  went  home  in  almost 
deadly  fashion.  He  sat  in  a  characteristic 
pose,  his  elbows  resting  on  the  sides  of  his  chair, 
his  hands  folded  and  placed  beneath  his  chin, 
the  whole  body  leaning  forward  eagerly 
and  his  eyes  searching  those  of  his  American 
friend.  The  British  Foreign  Secretary  was  a 
handsome  and  an  inspiring  figure.  He  was  a 
man  of  large,  but  of  well  knit,  robust,  and  slen- 
der frame,  wiry  and  even  athletic;  he  had  a 
large  head,  surmounted  with  dark  brown  hair, 
sliglitly  touched  with  gray;  a  finely  cut,  some- 
what rugged  and  bronzed  face,  suggestive 
of  that  out-of-door  life  in  which  he  had  always 
found  his  greatest  pleasure;  light  blue  eyes 
that  shone  with  straightforwardness  and  that 
on  this  occasion  were  somewhat  pensive  with 
anxiety;  thin,  ascetic  lips  that  could  smile 
in  the  most  confidential  manner  or  close 
tightly  with  grimness  and  fixed  purpose. 
I  le  was  a  man  who  was  at  the  same  time  shy 
and  determined,  elusive  and  definite,  but,  if 
there  was  one  note  in  his  bearing  that  pre- 
dominated all  other,  it  was  a  solemn  and  quiet 
sincerity.  He  seemed  utteriy  without  guile 
and  magnificently  simple. 

Sir  Kdward  at  once  referred  to  the  German 
invasion  of  Belgium. 

"The  neutrality  of  Belgium,"  he  said,  and 


there  was  the  touch  of  finality  in  his  voice, 
"  is  assured  by  treaty.  Germany  is  a  signatory 
power  to  that  treaty.  It  is  upon  such  solemn 
compacts  as  this  that  civilization  rests.  If 
we  give  them  up,  or  permit  them  to  be  violated, 
wiiat  becomes  of  civilization?  Ordered  society 
differs  from  mere  force  only  by  such  solemn 
agreements  or  compacts.  But  Germany  has 
violated  the  neutrality  erf  Belgium.  That 
means  bad  faith.  It  means  also  the  end  of 
Bdgium's  independence.  And  it  will  not 
end  with  Bdgium.  Next  will  come  Holland, 
and,  after  Holland,  Denmark.  This  very 
morning  the  Swedish  Minister  informed  me 
that  Germany  had  made  overtures  to  Sweden 
to  come  in  on  Germany's  side.  The  whole 
plan  is  thus  clear.  This  one  great  military 
power  means  to  annex  Bdgium,  Holland,  and 
the  Scandinavian  states  and  to  subjugate 
France." 

Sir  Edward  energetically  rose;  he  again  stood 
near  the  mantelpiece,  his  figure  straightened, 
his  eyes  were  fairiy  flashing— it  was  a  picture. 
Page  once  told  me,  that  was  afterward  in- 
delibly fixed  in  his  mind. 

"  En^and  would  be  forever  contemptible/' 
Sir  Edward  said,  "if  it  should  sit  by  and  see 
this  treaty  violated.  Its  position  would  be 
gone  if  Germany  were  thus  permitted  to 
dominate  Europe.  1  have  therefore  asked 
you  to  come  to  tell  you  that  this  morning 
we  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Germany.  We 
have  told  Germany  that,  if  this  assault  of 
Belgium's  neutrality  is  not  reversed,  England 
will  declare  war." 

"Do  you  expect  Germany  to  accept  it?" 
asked  the  Ambassador. 

Sir  Edward  shook  his  head. 

"No.  Of  course  everybody  knows  that 
there  will  be  war." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  and  then  the 
Foreign  Secretary  spoke  again: 

"Yet  we  must  remember  that  there  are 
two  Germanys.  There  is  the  Germany  of 
men  like  ourselves — of  men  like  Lichnowsky 
and  Jagow.  Then  there  is  the  Germany  of 
men  of  the  war  party.  The  war  party  has 
got  the  upper  hand." 

At  this  point  Sir  Edward's  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"Thus  the  efforts  of  a  lifetime  go  for  nothing. 
I  feel  like  a  man  who  has  wasted  his  life." 

"This  scene  was  most  affecting."  Page 
said  afterward.  "  Sir  Edward  not  only  realized 
what  the  whole  thing  meant,  but  he  showed 
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"ffiat  he  realized  the  awful  responsibility  for 
it." 

Sir  Edward  then  asked  the  Ambassador 
to  explain  the  situation  to  President  Wilson; 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  United  States 
would  take  an  attitude  of  neutrality  and  that 
Great  Britain  might  look  for  *'the  courtesies 
of  neutrality"  from  this  country.  Page  tried 
to  tell  him  of  the  sincere  pain  that  such  a  war 
would  cause  the  President  and  the  American 
people. 

*'  I  came  away/'  the  Ambassador  afterward 
said,  "with  a  sort  of  stunned  sense  of  the 
imi>ending  ruin  of  half  the  world/** 

The   significant   fact    in   this   interview   is 
that   the  British  Foreign  Secretary   justified 
the   attitude   of   his  country   exclusively   on 
the  ground  of  the  violation  of  a  treaty.    This 
is  something  that  is  not  yet  completely  under- 
stood in  the  United  States.    The  participation 
of   Great    Britain   in    this   great    continental 
{Struggle  is  usually  regarded  as  having  been 
fievitable,  irrespective  of  the  German  invasion 
rf  Belgium;  yet  the  fact  is  that,  had  Germany 
not   invaded    Belgium,   Great    Britain   would 
lot  have  declared  war,  at  least  at  this  crit- 
il  time.    Sir  Edward  came  to  Page  after  a 
t'eek's  experience  >M'th  a  wavering  cabinet. 
IJpon  the  general  question  of  Britain's  partici- 
ition  in  a  European  war  the  Asquith  Ministry 
ad  been  by  no  means  unanimous.     Probably 
Ir  Asquith   himself  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
vould  have  voted  against  taking  such  a  step.   1 1 
quite  unlikely  that  the  cabinet  could  have 
ifried  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Ihis  issue.     But  the  violation  of  the  Belgian 
Ireaty  changed  the  situation  in  a  twinkling. 
The  House  of  Commons  at  once  took  its  stand 
favor  of  intervention.    All  members  of  the 
ibinet,  excepting  John  Morleyand  John  Burns, 
ii^ho  resigned,  immediately  aligned  themselves 
the  side  of  war.     In  the  minds  of  British 
tatesmen   the  violation  of  this  treaty  gave 
Iritain    no    choice.    Germany    thus    forced 
Jreat  Britain  into  the  war,  just  as,  two  and  a 
Jf  years  afterward,  the  Prussian  war  lords 
>mpelled  the  United  States  to  take  up  arms. 
Jir  Edward  Gney's  interview  with  the  American 
Vmbassador  thus  has  great  historic  importance 
jfor  it  makes  this  point  clear.    The  two  men 

*The  matenals  on  which  this  account  is  based  are  a 
aemofandum  of  the  interview  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
— '  in  the  archives  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  a  similar 
Eionndum  made  by  Mr,  Page,  and  a  detailed  description 
(Iveo  vtrt»[ly  by  Mr  Page  to  the  ^Titcr. 


had  recently  had  many  discussions  on  another 
subject  in  which  the  violation  of  a  treaty 
was  the  great  consideration — that  of  Panama 
tolls — and  there  was  a  certain  appropriateness 
in  this  explanation  of  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  that  precisely  the  same  point  had 
determined  Great  Britain's  participation  in 
the  greatest  struggle  that  has  ever  devastated 
Europe. 

inevitably  the  question  of  American  media* 
tion  had  come  to  the  surface  in  this  trying 
time.  Several  days  before  Page's  interview 
with  Grey,  the  American  Ambassador,  acting  in 
response  to  a  cablegram  from  Washington,  had 
asked  if  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States 
could  be  used  in  any  way,  "  Sir  Edward  is  very 
appreciative  of  our  mood  and  willingness/' Page 
wrote  in  reference  to  this  visit.  *VBut  they 
don't  want  peace  on  the  continent — the  ruling 
classes  do  not.  But  they  will  want  it  pres- 
ently and  then  our  opportunity  will  come. 
Ours  is  the  only  great  government  in  the  world 
that  is  not  in  some  way  entangled.  Of  course 
V\\  keep  in  daily  touch  with  Sir  Edward 
and  with  everybody  who  can  and  will  keep 
me  informed/' 

This  was  written  about  July  27th;  at  that 
time  Austria  had  sent  her  ultimatum  to  Serbia 
but  there  was  no  certainty  that  Europe 
would  become  involved  in  war,  A  de- 
mand soon  became  wide-spread  in  the  United 
States  for  American  mediation;  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  President 
to  proffer  his  good  offices  to  that  end.  On 
this  subject  the  following  communications 
were  exchanged  between  President  Wilson 
and  his  chief  adviser,  then  sojourning  at  his 
summer  home  in  Massachusetts.  Like  Mr. 
Tumulty,  the  President's  Secretary,  Colonel 
House  usually  addressed  the  President  in 
terms  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  Mr. 
Wilson  was  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Espe- 
cially interesting  also  are  Colonel  House's 
references  to  his  own  trip  to  Berlin  and  the 
joint  efforts  made  by  the  President  and  him- 
self in  the  preceding  June  to  forestall  the  war 
which  had  now  broken  out; 

CoL  Edward  M.  House  to  the  President 
Pride's  Crossing  (Mass.), 
August  3,  1914,     (Monday) 
The  President, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Governor: 
Our  people  are  deeply  shocked  at  the  enor- 
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mity  of  this  general  European  war,  and  I  see 
here  and  there  regret  that  you  did  not  use 
your  good  offices  in  behalf  of  peace. 

If  this  grows  into  criticism  so  as  to  become 
noticeable  I  believe  everyone  would  be  pleased 
and  proud  that  you  had  anticipated  this  world- 
wide horror  and  had  done  all  that  was  humanly 
possible  to  avert  it. 

The  more  terrible  the  war  becomes,  the 
greater  credit  it  will  be  that  you  saw  the 
trend  of  events  long  before  it  was  seen  by 
other  statesmen  of  the  world. 

Your  very  faithful, 
E.  M.  House. 

P.  S.  The  question  might  be  asked  why 
negotiations  were  only  with  Germany  and 
England  and  not  with  France  and  Russia. 
This,  of  course,  was  because  it  was  thought 
that  Germany  would  act  for  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  England  for  the  Triple  Entente.* 

The  President  to  Col.  Edward  M.  House. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Edward  M.  House, 
Pride's  Crossing,  Mass. 
Letter  of  third  received.    Do  you  think  I 
could  and  should  act  now  and  if  so  how? 

WooDROw  Wilson. 
August  4th,  1914.    [Tuesday] 

Col.  Edward  M.  House  to  the  President 
[Tdegram] 

Pride's  Crossing,  Mass. 
August  5th,  191^  IWednesdayl 
The  President, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Olneyt  and  I  agree  that  in  response  to  the 
Senate  resolution  it  would  be  unwise  to  tender 
your  good  offices  at  this  time.  We  believe  it 
would  lessen  your  influence  when  the  proper 
moment  arrives.  He  thinks  it  advisable 
that  you  make  a  direct  or  indirect  statement 
to  the  effect  that  you  have  done  what  was 
humanly  possible  to  compose  the  situation 
before  this  crisis  had  been  reached.  He 
thinks  this  would  satisfy  the  Senate  and  the 
public  in  view  of  your  disinclination  to  act 

•Colonel  House,  of  course,  is  again  referring  to  his 
expeneoce  in  Berlin  and  London,  described  in  the  preceding 
instalment. 

tRfehard  OIney.  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Qeveland.  who  was  a  neighbor  of  Colonel  House 
at  his  summer  home«  and  with  whom  the  latter  apparently 
consulted. 


now  upon  the  Senate  resolution.  The  story 
might  be  told  to  the  correspondents  at  Wash- 
ington and  they  might  use  the  expression  "we 
have  it  from  high  authority." 

He  agrees  to  my  suggestion  that  nothing 
further  should  be  done  now  than  to  instruct 
our  different  ambassadors  to  inform  the 
respective  governments  to  whom  they  are 
accredited,  that  you  stand  ready  to  tender 
your  gcxxl  offices  whenever  such  an  offer  is 
desired. 

Oiney  agrees  with  me  that  the  slupping  bill  ^ 
is  full  of  lurking  dangers. 

E.  M.  House. 

For  some  reason,  however,  the  suggested  state- 
ment was  not  made.  The  fact  that  Colonel 
House  had  visited  London,  Paris,  and  Beriin  six 
weeks  before  the  outbreak  <tf  war,  in  an' effort  to 
bring  about  a  plan  for  disarmament,  was  not 
permitted  to  reach  tlK  public  ear.  ProbaMythe 
real  reason  why  this  fact  was  concealed  was  that 
its  publication  at  that  time  would  have  reflec- 
ted so  seriously  upon  Germany  that  it  wouM 
have  been  regarded  as  "unneutral/'  Gdonel 
House,asalreadydescribed,  had  found  Germany 
in  a  nK>st  belligerent  frame  of  mind,  its  army 
"  ready,"  to  use  the  Kaiser's  own  word,  for  an 
immediate  spring  at  France;  on  the  other  hand 
he  had  found  Great  Britain  in  a  most  pacific 
frame  of  mind,  entirely  unsuspicious  of  Ger- 
many, and  confident  that  the  European  situa- 
ti(m  was  daily  improving.  It  is  interesting  now 
to  speculate  on  the  public  sensatkin  that  wouU 
have  been  caused  had  Colonel  House's  aooount 
of  his  visit  to  Beriin  been  published  at  that 
exciting  time. 

Page's  telegrams  and  letters  show  diat  any 
suggestion  at  mediati<m  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  effort.  The  President  seriously  foie- 
bore,  but  the  desire  to  mediate  was  constantly 
in  his  mind  for  the  next  few  months*  and  l!e 
now  interested  himself  in  layuig  the  founda- 
tions of  future  action.  Page  was  instructed 
to  ask  for  an  audience  with  King  George  and 
to  present  the  following  document: 

From  the  President  of  the  United  Stalet 
to  His  Majesty  the  King 
Sir: 

As  official  head  of  one  of  the  Powers  signatoiy 
to  the  Hague  Convention,  I  fed  it  to  be  my 
privilege  and  my  duty  under  Article  3  of  duit 
Convention  to  say  to  Your  Majesty,  inaqiirit 

*  This  is  the  bill  passed  soon  after  the  oatbreak  of  war 
admitting  foreign  built  ships  to  American  n^ty.  Sab- 
sequent  events  sho^'ed  that  it  was  "full  of  lurkmg  dangeis." 
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AMBASSADOR  WALTbR  H.  PAGE: 


From  a  photograph  taken  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London.     Mis  letit^rs  in  this  issue  describe  the  outbreak  of  the  Europe^rn 
War  And  gfive  vivid  sketches  of  important  men  at  this  crisis 


of  most  earnest  friendship,  that  I  should 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  act  in  the  interest 
of  European  peace  either  now  or  at  any 
time  that  might  be  thought  more  suitable  as  an 
occasion,  to  serve  Your  Majestv  and  all  con- 
cerned in  a  way  that  would  afford  me  lasting 
cause  for  gratitude  and  happiness. 

WooDROW  Wilson. 

This,  of  course,  was  not  mediation,  but  a 


mere  expression  of  the  President's  willingnes 
to  mediate  at  any  time  that  such  a  tended 
from  him,  in  the  opinion  of  the  warring  PowerSg] 
would  serve  the  cause  of  peace.     Identical!) 
the  same  message  was  sent  to  the  Americar 
Ambassadors  at  the  capitalsof  all  the  bell  igerenlj 
Powers  for  presentation  to  the  heads  of  state/ 
Page's  letter  of  August  Qth.  printed  above,  refer 
to  the  earnestness  and  cordiality  with  whiclt^ 
King  George  received  him  and  to  the  freedor 


KING  GEORGE  THE    I- 1 1- T  H 
MtJor  Fjgc  describes  his  infers  tew  when  hec^ilkJ  .it  Huckingham  Palact;  lu  preseni  Prfiidt-nt  Wilson's  noie  eJCpress- 
wiUingncss  to  mediate  between  ihe  enemy  Powers.     "  I  shaJI  never  forgcl  the  King/'  he  writes,  "as  he  declaimed 
X  me  for  half  an  hour  and  threw  up  his  hands  and  said:  'My  Gcxf!  Mr    Page,  what  else  could  we  do?"* 


n 


th  His  Majesty  discussed  the  situation, 
Tthis  exciting  week  Page  was  thrown  into 
Hate  contact  with  the  two  most  pathetic 
ts  in  the  diplomatic  circle  of  London— the 
Irian  and  the  German  Ambassad(jrs,     To 

these  men  the  war  was  more  than  a 

jrsonal  sorrow;  it  was  a  tragedy. 
Vrff,    the    Austrian    Ambassador,    had 

joyed   an   intimacy   with   the   British 


royal  family.  Indeed  he  was  a  distant  relative 
of  King  George;  for  he  was  a  member  of  the 
familv  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  a  fact  which 
was  emphasii/^ed  by  his  physical  resemblance 
to  rvince  Albert  the  consort  of  Queen  Victoria. 
MensdodT  was  not  a  robust  man,  physically  or 
mentally,  and  he  showed  his  consternation  at 
the  impending  war  in  most  unrestrained  and 
even   unmanly    fashion.     As   his   guvernment 
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THE    DRAWING    ROOM    AT    NO.    6   GROSVENOR    SQUARE 
f  he  London  resitience  of  Mr.  Page  during  the  greater  pari  of  his  ambassadorship 


directed  him  to  turn  the  Austrian   Embassy      represented    the    power    that    was    pnniant) 
over   to   the   American   Ambassador,    it   was      responsible,  and  because  he  had  himself 
necessan'  for  Page  to  call  and   arrange  the    ^an  unwilling  tool  in  bringing  on  the  cataclysmJ 


details.  The  interview,  as  Page's  letter  in- 
dicates, was  h*ttle  less  than  a  paroxysm  of 
^rief  on  the  Austrian's  part.  He  denounced 
Germany  and  all  its  works;  he  paraded  up  and 
down  the  room  wringing  his  hands;  he  could 
only  be  pacified  by  suggestions  from  the 
American  that  perhaps  something  would  hap- 
pen to  keep  Austria  out  of  the  war.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  Austrian  Embassy 
radiated  this  same  feeling,  "Austria  has  no 
quarrel  with  England/'  remarked  one  of 
Mensdorff's  assistants  to  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  American  Embassy:  and  this  sentiment 
was  the  general  one  in  Austrian  diplomatic 
circles.  The  disinclination  of  both  Great 
Britain  and  Austria  to  war  was  so  great  that. 
as  Page  relates,  for  several  days  there  was  no 
official    declaration. 

Even  more  tragical  than  the  fate  of  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  was  that  of  his  colleague, 
the  representative  of  the  German  Emperor.  It 
was  more  tragical  because  Prince  Lichnowsky 


It  was  more  profound  because  Lichnow5k| 
was  a  man  of  deeper  feeling  and  greater  mora 
purpose  than  his  Austrian  colleague,  and 
cause  for  two  years  he  had  been  devoting  hi^ 
strongest  energies  to  preventing  the  ver 
calamity  which  had  now  become  a  fact, 
the  war  went  on.  Lichnowsky  gradually  ^t\ 
erged  as  one  of  its  finest  figures;  the  pamphic 
which  he  wrote,  at  a  time  when  Germany'^ 
military  fortunes  were  still  high,  boldly  placini 
the  resp  >nsibility  upon  his  own  country  an^ 
his  own  Kaiser,  was  one  of  the  bravest  act 
which  history  records.  Through  all  his  brie 
Ambassadorship  Lichnowsky  had  shown  thes 
same  friendly  traits.  The  mere  fact  that 
had  been  selected  as  Ambassador  at  this  timfi 
was  little  less  than  a  personal  calamity.  His 
appointment  gives  a  fair  measure  of  the 
depths  of  duplicity  to  which  the  Prussiari^ 
system  could  descend.  For  more  than  foui 
teen  \'ears  Lichnowsky  had  led  the  quiet 
of  a  Polish  country  gentleman;  he  had  nev€ 


MR.  IRWIN   LAUGHLiN 

First  Secretary  of  I  he  American  Embassy  ai  London  from  1913  to  1917  and  Counsellor  from  1917  to  1919.     Mr  Laughlin, 

ore  of  the  most  experienced  and  most  accomplished  diplomats  in  the  American  service,  was  Ambassador  Page's  closest 

associate  and  confidant  during  the  difficult  period  of  the  World  W:ir 
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SIR  EDWARD  GREY 

1  orcMgn  Minisicr  of  GrtMt  Hrtlain  in  IQI4.     He  sent  for  Mr.  Page  on  ihc  *ificrn«>on 

of  August  4,   19(4,  to  inform  him  ihM  lirea!   Brilain  had  sent  .in  ultjmaium  tu 

Germany,     '*'rhus  Hie  etforls  of  a  lifetime  go  for  nolhing/'  Grey  said,  bb  eyes  filling 

with  tcits.  "\   feci   like  a   man  who  hjs  wasted   his  life" 


enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Kaiser;  in  his  own 
mind  and  in  that  of  his  friends  his  career  had 
long  since  been  finished:  \'et  from  this  retire- 
ment he  had  been  suddenly  called  upon  to 
represent  the  Fatherland  at  the  greatest  of 
European  capitals.  The  motive  for  this  eleva- 
tion, which  was  unfathomable  then,  is  evident 
enough  now.  Prince  Lichnowsky  was  known 
to  be  an  Anglophile;  everything  English — 
English  literature,  English  country  life.  English 
public  men — had  for  him  an  irresistible  charm; 
and  his  greatest  ambition  as  a  diplomat  had 
been  to  maintain  the  most  cordial  relations 
between  his  own  country  and  Great  Britain. 
This  was  precisely  the  type  of  Ambassador 
that  fitted  into  the   Kaiser's  purpose  at  that 


crisis.     German \  \\  as  pi 
paring    energeticallv    but 
quietly  for   war;    it    was  1 
highly  essential    that    itsj 
most  formidable  potential 
foe,  Great  Britain,  should 
be  deceived  as  to  the  Im- 
perial plans  and  lulled  intu 
a  sense  of  security.     Ehe 
diabolical     character     of  I 
Prince  Lichnowsky 's  selec- 
tion for  this  purpose  was 
that,  though   his  mission 
was  one  of  deception,  he 
was  not  himself  a  party  to  1 
it  and  did  not  realize  until 
it  was  too  late  that  he  had 
been  used  merely  as  a  tool.  I 
PrinceLichnowsk\'was  not 
called  upon  to  assume  a 
mask;  all  that  was  neces- 
sar\  was  ihat^  he   should 
simply    be   himself.     And 
he  acquitted  himself  with 
great    success.     He    soon 
became  a  favorite  in  Lon- 
don society;  the  Foreign 
Office   found  him    always 
ready  to  cooperate  in  any 
plan   that   tended   to   im- 
prove   relations    between 
the  two  countries.     It  will 
be  remembered  that,  when 
Colonel  House  returned  to 
London  from  his  interview 
with  the  Kaiser  in  June, 
»t)i4.    he    found     British 
statesmen    incredulous  1 
about    any    trouble    with 
German}'.     This  attitude  was  the  consequence  j 
of  Lichnowsky's  work.     The  fact  is  that  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  had  not  been 
so  harmonious  in  twent\'  years.     All  causes  of 
p<tssible    friction     had     been    adjusted.     The 
treaty    regulating  the   future  of   the   Bagdad 
Railroad  J  he  only  problem  that  clouded  the  fu- j 
ture,  had  been  initialed  by  b(»th  the  British  and 
the  German  Foreign  ( JiTices  and  was  about  to  1 
be  signed  at  the  moment  when  the  ultimatums 
began  to  fly  through  the  air.     Prince  Lich- 
ncwsky  was  thus  entitled   to  look   upon  his, 
ambassadorship  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
in    modern   histor\',  for   it   had    removed   all 
possible  cause  of  war. 
And  then  suddenly  came  the  stunning  blow. 
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For  several  days  Lich- 
nowsky's  behavior  was 
that  of  an  irresponsible 
person.  Those  who  came 
into  contact  with  him 
found  his  mind  wandering 
and  incoherent.  Page  de- 
scribes the  German  Am- 
bassador as  coming  down 
and  receiving  him  in  his 
pajamas;  he  was  not  the 
only  one  who  had  that  ex- 
perience, for  members  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office 
transacted  business  with 
this  most  punctilious  of 
diplomats  in  a  similar  con- 
dition of  personal  disarray. 
And  the  dishabille  ex- 
tended to  his  mental  oper- 
ations as  well. 

But   Lichnowsky's    and 
Mensdorff's      behavior 
merely  portrayed  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  which  pre- 
vailed   in   Lond:m  during 
that  week.     This    atmos- 
phere was  simply  hysteri- 
cal.   Among  all  the  inti- 
mate   participants,    how- 
ever, there  was  one  man 
who  kept  his  poise  and  who 
saw  things  clearly.     That 
was  the  American  Ambass- 
ador.    It  was  certainly  a 
strange  trickwhich  fortune 
had    played    upon    Page. 
He  had  come  to  London 
with     no     experience    in 
diplomacy.     Though    the   possibility   of   such 
an  outbreak  as  this  war  had   been  in  every 
man's  consciousness  for  a  generation,  it   had 
always  been  as  something  certain  yet  remote; 
most  men  thought  of  it  as  most  men  think  of 
death — as  a  fatality  which  is  inevitable,  but 
which  is  so  distant  that  it   never  becomes  a 
reality.   Thus  Page,  when  he  arrived  in  London, 
did  not  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the  experience 
which     awaited     him.     Most     people    would 
have    thought    that    his    quiet    and    studious 
and  unworldly  life  had  hardly  prepared  him 
to    become    the   representative    of    the    most 
powerful  neutral  power  at  the  world's  capital 
during  the  greatest  crisis  of  modern  history.   To 
what  an  extent  that  impression  was  justified, 


PRINCE   LICHNOWSKY 

German  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  "  I  went  to  see 
the  Cierman  Ambassador,"  writes  .Mr.  Page.  "He  came  down  in  his  pajamas — a 
crazy  man.  I  feared  he  might  literally  go  mad.  He  is  of  the  anti-war  party  and 
he  had  done  his  best  and  utterly  failed.  I'his  interview  was  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
e.xperiences  of  my  life" 

the  happenings  of  the  next  four  years  will 
disclose;  it  is  enough  to  point  out  in  this 
place  that  in  one  respect  at  least  the  war  found 
the  American  Ambassador  well  prepared. 
From  the  instant  hostilities  began  his  mind 
seized  the  significance  of  it  all.  "Mr.  Page 
had  one  fine  qualification  for  his  post,"  a  great 
British  statesman  once  remarked  to  the  present 
writer.  "  From  the  beginning  he  saw  that 
there  was  a  right  and  a  wrong  to  the  matter. 
He  did  not  believe  that  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  were  equally  to  blame.  He  believed 
that  Great  Britain  was  right  and  that  Germany 
was  wrong.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  modern  times  that  the  United 
States    had    an    ambassador    in    London    in 


THE  HOUSE  AT  OCKHAM,  SURREY,  WHERE  MR.   PAGE  WAS  LIVING  WHEN  THE  WAR  BROKE  OUT 

**l  walked  out  in  the  night  a  while  ago,"  writes  Page.  "The  stars  arc  bright,  the  night  is  silenr,  the  country  quiet — as] 
quiet  as  peace  itself.  Millions  of  men  arc  in  camp  and  on  warships.  Will  they  all  have  to  fighi  and  many  of  them  die  [ 
— to  untangle  this  network  of  treaties  and  illi^n«:t;s  and  to  blow  oi^  huge  debts  with  gunpowder  so  that   the  world  may 

start  again:  " 


August,  1914,  who  had  grasped  this  over- 
whelming fact,  [t  seems  almost  like  a  dispen- 
sation of  Providence/' 

It  is  important  to  insist  on  this  point  now, 
for  it  explains  Page's  entire  course  as  Ambas- 
sador. The  confidential  telegram  which  l^age 
sent  directly  to  President  Wilson  in  early 
September,  1914*  furnishes  the  standpoint 
from  which  his  career  as  war  Ambassador 
can  be  understood: 

September  11.  3  a.  m. 

No.  645 

Cofifidetttial  to  tbc  President: 

Accounts  of  atrocities  are  so  inevitably  a  part 
of  every  war  that  for  some  time  1  did  not  be- 
lieve the  un believable  reports  that  were  sent 


from  Europe,  and  there  are  many  that  1  find  I 
incredible  even  now.  But  American  and  other! 
neutral  observers  who  have  seen  these  things] 
in  France  and  especially  in  Belgium  now  con- 
vince me  that  the  Germans  have  perpetrated] 
some  of  the  most  barbarous  deeds  in  history- 
Apparently  credible  persons  relate  such  things] 
without  end. 

Those  who  have  violated  the  Belgian  treaty,! 
those  who  have  sown  torpedoes  in  the  open' 
sea,  those  who  have  dropped  bombs  on  Antwerp 
and  Paris  indiscriminately  with  the  idea  of 
killing  whom  they  may  strike,  have  taken  to 
heart  Bernhardi*s  doctrine  that  war  is  a  glori- 
ous occupation.  Can  any  one  longer  disbe- 
lieve the  completely  barbarous  behavior 
the  Prussians? 

Page. 


(In  the  December  number  many  tyf  Ambassador  Page's  letters 
will  be  published  describing  England  under  the  stress  of  war.) 
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IV''.  A  Day  with  Kitchener.    The  Caves  of  Machpelah 
By  henry  MORGENTHAL 

Fofmer  American  AniKasiador  ai  Con^tanliivoplc 

In  CofUborauon  wiih  FRENCH  STROTHLK 
On»Vf»phred  in  ttie  United  Stain,  Great  Rrttain,  Newfoundljind,  artd  other  c«>un C rie»  hy  0>ubl*day,  Page  &  Co,  I9tl 


■  ik  LL    through    the    winter    of     1915-14, 

■  /\  thou;^h  busily  engaged  in  mastering 
f    \         m>    other  duties   as  Ambassador. 

/        \       there  were  constantly  two  problems 
H  interesting  me. 

^     The    first    was    the    American    missionary 
activities^    whose    ramifications    reached    into 

■  all  parts  of  Turkey,  and  whose  many  and  varied 
requests,  th(»ugh  intelligently  interpreted  by 
Dr  W.  U\  Peet,  I  could  not  fully  grasp,  owing 
to  the  meagreness  of  my  knowledge  of  the  men 
and  women  concerned,   and  of  the   physical 

t  conditions  surrounding  them  in  their  activities 
in  the  interior  of  Turke) .  I  was  at  the  seat 
of  government  of  all  these  missionary  activities, 
and  had  become  wellacquaintedwith  the  direct- 
ing forces.  Doctor  Peet  had  shown  me  his  vast 
records,  and  had  acquainted  me  with  the  many 
branches,  and  told  me  of  the  many  representa* 
tives  that  they  had  scattered  throughout 
Turkey.  Occasionally,  visits  from  st»me  of  the 
interior  missionaries  had  impressed  me  st> 
favurabl)  both  as  to  their  sincerity  and  sym- 
pathy for  their  flocks,  that  I  became  thoroijghl\' 
aroused  with  a  desire  to  see  the  entire  mechan- 
ism of  the  missionary  activities  in  Turkey. 
I  personally  wanted  to  kmiw  the  administrative 
and  educational  forces,  and  visit  the  buildings 
and  surroundings  in  which  they  were  oper- 
ating, so  that  1  might  be  able  properiy  to 
present  their  claims  to  the  Turkish  officials, 
and  fmall)  give  an  intelligent  account  to  those 
m  of  my  friends  in  America  who  had  so  anxiouslv 
™  impressed  upon  me  the  deep  interest  felt  by 
such  a  vast  number  of  them  in  the  welfare 
of  the  missionaries. 

My  second  problem  was  the  Jewish  question, 

which    I    will  discuss  in  a  separate  chapter. 

Naturally  I  omcluded  to  visit  first  the  Holy 

I  Land  and  the  .Mediterranean  Coast  of  Asia, 


where  so  man>'  of  I  he  important  Christian 
missions  were  located.  When  1  spoke  to  differ- 
ent people  concerning  this  trip,  everyone  urged 
me  to  go.  The  Turkish  authorities  felt  that  it 
would  greatly  benefit  them  if  1  could,  with  my 
own  eyes,  see  the  possibilities  of  an  industrial 
and  agricultural  revival  of  Turkey,  for,  there- 
after, I  might  be  useful  to  them  in  influencing 
foreign  capital  to  invest  in  their  prospects. 
The  missionaries  were  enthusiastic.  They  ex- 
pected— and  I  afterward  ascertained  were 
justified  in  this — that  a  visit  to  their  main  sta- 
tions by  the  American  Ambassador  would  so 
impress  the  k>cal  authorities  both  at  those 
places  and  at  Constantinople,  that  their 
standing  with,  and  their  treatment  by.  the 
Turkish  officials,  would  be  greatly  improved. 
My  Jewish  friends,  similariy.  felt  that  such  a 
tangible  evidence  oi  American  and  my  personal 
interest  in  their  condition,  would  greatly  benefit 
them  with  the  authorities.  The  men  in  the 
Embassy  wh<i  now  realized  how  easily  an 
"'outsider"  could  master  the  knowledge  that 
lay  buried  in  the  records  of  the  Chancery,  also 
encouraged  my  scheme  to  delve  further  into 
the  outside  ramifications  of  American  activity 
in  Turke\ . 

The  best  and  most  direct  transportation  to 
Palestine  was  supplied  by  the  splendid  Russian 
steamship  lines  that  were  then  plying  weekly 
between  Odessa  and  Alexandria,  and  as  these 
boats  stopped  ffir  a  day  at  Smyrna,  and  another 
day  at  Pir^us,  1  should  thereby  be  enabled 
to  visit  the  Consul  and  the  American  College 
at  Sm>Tna.  and  to  view  the  interesting  sights 
of  Athens.     1  therefore  chose  this  route. 

As  the  journey  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  two  distinct  problems.  I  think  it  well 
to  describe  in  this  chapter  all  the  things  that 
are  of  general  interest,  reserving  for  a  later 


I 
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THE    CAVES   OF    MACHPELAH 
Bcsc  caves,  covered  with  slont'  niausj^kums.  are  the  authentic  tombs  of  Abniham,  Isu;k.  *ind  Jacob,  and  of  LcaH.  Re- 
becca, and  Sarah,      Ihey  were  matni.iined  with  retigious  care  by  I  he  Jews  from  the  lime  t*f  the  death  of  the  patriarchs 
down  to  the  Moslem  conquest  of  Palestine  and  since  that  lime  have  been  maintained  with  equal  veneration  by  the  Mo- 
hammcd;ins  themselves,  who  have  built  a  mosque  over  them.     Unlii  Mr.  Morgenihau*s  visit,  in  tt)i3,  no  Jew  or  Chris- 
tian had  been  permitted  to  visit  these  tombs  since  they  were  captured  by  the  Mohammedans 
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chapter  the  hi*;hl\  specialized  Jewish  question 
as  I  saw  and  studied  it  in  l^alestine.  I  shall 
not  weary  the  reader  with  a  ct^mplete  record 
of  the  journey,  but  shall  select  for  him  some 
interestinf^  incidents  and  nbservations  without 
ff»llowing  tcM)  closely  their  chronological  order. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  interesting  (and  one 
that  involved  several  amusing  complications) 
was  my  visit  to  the  Caves  rjf  Machpelah, 
When  Doctor  Peel  heard  of  m\'  plans  to  visit 
Palestine,  he  came  to  see  me  and  spent  a  )ong 
time  in  informing  me  c^f  what  I  could  see,  and 
of  the  tremendous  benefit  that  it  would  be 
to  me  and  to  the  missionaries  to  become  per- 
sonallx  acquainted.  This  was  a  helpful  service, 
and  I  gratefully  made  notes  out  of  his  sugges- 
tions. When  the)  were  finished,  i  was  some- 
what puzzled  at  first  when  he  launched  into  a 
long  dissertation  upon  the  unique  advantage 


which  I.  as  an  ambassadtjr,  enjoyed  in  being 
able  to  secure  permission  to  visit  the  Caves  of 
Machpelah.  He  explained  that  these  caves 
were  the  authentic  graves  of  Abraham.  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  of  Sarah,  Leah,  and  Rebecca, 
He  added  the  curious  information  that  the 
Moslems  regarded  these  patriarchs  as  among 
the  holiest  of  the  saints  of  Islam,  And.  so 
jealous  were  the>'  in  their  religious  veneration 
of  these  tombs  that,  by  an  extraordinan  para- 
dox, they  have  for  one  thousand  vears  pro- 
hibited nut  only  the  Christ  a ns,  but  the  blood 
descendants  of  Abraham,  the  Jews,  from 
visiting  these  tombs.  The  Moslems  had 
erected  a  mosque  over  them,  and  they  were 
guarded  day  and  night.  The  only  exception 
to  the  rule  that  none  but  Mohammedans  might 
visit  them,  was  that  the  privilege  was  extended 
to    visiting    princes   of    royal   blood,  and    to 
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ambassadors.  wIk)  represented,  not  nations,  but 
the  persons  of  their  sovereigns.  Doctor  Peet 
then  enlarged  again  upon  the  extraordinary 
opportunitx  which  this  privilege  gave  me  of 
enjo\  ing  a  unique  experience. 

1  jght  had  now  dawned  upon  me.  and  1  asked 
Doctor  Peet  a  question  which  1  intentionally 
drew  out  into  a  long  sentence,  so  as  to  stud\' 
the  effect  upr)n  him.  I  asked  him  whether 
my  inference  that  this  great  interest  which  he 
displa\ed  in  m\  trip  and  the  importance  which 
he  attached  to  the  opportunities  incident  to 
m>  travelling  not  as  a  private  citizen,  but  as 
an  ambassador,  could  be  construed  b\'  me  as 
a  hint  coi  his  piirl  of  a  lurking  wish  that  he 
might  accompan\  me. 

Doctor  Peet  was  usuall\  so  serious  that  I  did 
not  know  how  he  would  respond.  I  le  answered 
me  quite  earnestl\  :  "Well.  reall\,  that  was  my 
f>biect  in  telling  you  all  about  it."  I  told 
him  i  full\  realized  how  valuable  his  c<»mpany 
wouki  be.  fspeciall\'  in  arranging;  m\  meetings 
with   the   missionaries,   and    I    mt»st   corilialK' 


invited  him  to  come  with  me.  A  few  days 
later,  Peet  called  again,  and  said  to  me:  "^'ou 
know,  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about 
our  trip.  I  shall  be  able  to  render  the  assis- 
tance you  expect  of  me  in  Palestine:  but  when 
you  visit  Syria  and  Galilee,  you  ought  to  have 
with  \'ou  Dr.  Franklin  Hoskins  of  Beirut, 
who  is  a  great  Arabic  scholar  and  in  charge 
of  the  missions  there,  and  knows  ever\bod\' 
in  and  ever\thing  about  that  region."  I 
ended  the  interview  with  an  invitation  for 
him  as  well.  "Hut."  I  said:  "If  I  invite  Hos- 
kins. shall  I  n(»t  slight  Dr.  Howard  Bliss.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Protestant  S\Tian  (College  at  Beirut, 
who  was  introduced  to  me  at  a  luncheon  .uiven 
for  that  purpose  in  New  ^'ork  b\'  my  warm 
friend,  (-leveland  II.  Do^lge.  and  whom  I  had 
then  prc»misetl  to  visit  at  Beirut?"  Then  Peet 
said:  "Why  not  invite  Bliss.  Uh)':  He  would  be 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  parly."  **But."  I 
added,  "this  wont  do.  unless  I  also  invite  his 
daughter  and  her  husband,  (Cleveland  I". 
D-Klue. "     So    I    inviteil   these  various  parlies. 


and  received  prompt  acceptances.     But.  this, 
b\'   no  means,   completes  the  story. 

A  few  days  later.  Mr.  Schmavonian.  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Embassy  for  seventeen 
years  as  the  Turkish  adviser,  and  who  was  the 
custodian  of  the  tradition  of  the  Embassy* 
awaited  me  in  m\'  olilce  one  afternc*on  after, 
as  I  subsequently  discovered,  he  had  carefully 
instructed  the  doorkeeper  not  to  annoy  nee 
any  one  for  half  an  hour.  He  pointed  out  to 
me  with  great  detail  that  American  Ambassa- 
dors had  come  and  gone  out  of  Constantinople, 
"while  Schmavonian  went  on  forever."  He 
then  said:  ''Now,  the  benefits  of  all  this  know- 
ledge that  can  be  secured  on  this  trip,  will 
be  lost  when  \'ou  leave  Constantinople,  Why 
not  take  me  along,  and  perpetuate  them?" 
1  laughingly  asked  him  how  long  he  expected 
to  stay  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  answered  that  he  expected  to  die  in  it. 
F(jrtunatel\ .  his  expectation  has  not  >et 
heen  fulfilled,  as  he  is  still  rendering  valuable 
services  in  the  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, I  hesitated  about  taking  Mr.  Schma- 
vonian along,  and  I  told  him  so.  as  I  feared  it 


would  interfere  with  the  activities  of  the  Em- 
bassy.    He   quickl>    responded:    *' You    know, 
that  nothing  important  will  be  done  in  your' 
absence   without    your  consent,   so   why    not 
have  me  with  you  at  your  elbow,  so  that  you 
can  have  the  benefit  of  my  advice  in  deciding 
the  problems  that  may  come  up  in  performing  j 
your  duties    as    ambassador,    while   >ou   are' 
travelling?"     I  cabled  the  State  Department, 
and  got  their  consent  to  take  him  with  me,  and 
he  proved  of  invaluable  assistance. 

My  party  then  numbered  six.  besides  my  ' 
family.  But,  one  day  in  Cairo,  where  I  stop- 
ped en  route  to  Palestine,  1  was  approached 
bv  Chancellor  McCormick  of  the  University, 
of  Pittsburgh,  After  introducing  himself,  and 
exchanging  the  compliments  of  the  day,  he 
said:  '^  1  hear  you  are  going  to  visit  the  Caves 
of  Machpelah,  I  would  not  have  the  audacity 
to  ask  you  upon  so  informal  an  acquaintance 
[about  twenty  minutes)  for  permission  to  ac- 
company you.  but  if  vou  want  to  do  a  real  favor 
to  the  three  thousand  girls  and  boys  who  at- 
tend the  Pittsburgh  University,  by  enabling 
them  to  hear  from  me  all  about  the  Caves  of  J 
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MR.    MORGENTHAU  S    VI^IT   TO   THE    SAMARITANS 

I  This  little  band  of  Itss  than  i  ^o  souls  is  dif  that  is  left  of  the  dirtct  descendanis  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  Good  Samaritan 
|of  ihc  parable  befonged      They  are  assisted  by  the  American  Lommit tee  organized  by  the  late  E    K,  Warren,  of  Illinois, 
who  wished  to  preserve  the  tribe  intact,  with  its  ancient  customs  recalling  the  lime  of  Abraham 


fMachpelah»  I  hope  you  will  take  me  with  you.' 
k^is  plea  on  behalf  of  those  fine  young  Ameri- 
icans  was  irresitible,  and  he  was  promptly 
[invited. 

That  same  afternoon,  a  very  likely,  rather 
JcIepcaWooking  young  man  came  up  to  me,  and 
lid:   "Chancellor   McCormick   has   told    me 
^that  he  has  secured  permission  to  accompany 

Ivour  party  to  visit  the  Caves  of  Machpelah 
and  I  thought  that  perhaps  if  you  knew  who 
i  w*as,  you  would  take  me  along  also/'  I 
asked:  "Pray,  who  are  you?"  He  replied: 
"My  brother  married  Jessie  Wilson/'  So  [ 
aid:  "My  dear  Doctor  Sayre,  you  are  most 
cordially  invited  to  join  our  party/' 

Pniceeding  a  few  days  later  from  Port  Said 
to  Jaffa,  still  en  route  to  Palestine,  I  discovered 
to  my  great  delight  that  Viscount  and  Lady 
Bryce  were  fellow  passengers  on  the  boat,  I 
invited  them  to  join  us  at  our  table,  and  we 
had  a  very  pleasant  talk  until  late  in  the  even- 
ing, 1  then  left  the  tireless  old  Viscount  on 
Ithe  deck  with  Schmavoniao,  and  a  little  later 
Kvas  just  about  to  retire  for  the  night,  when 


Schmavonian  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  state- 
room. He  told  me  that  he  had,  perhaps  un- 
guardedly, told  the  Viscount  of  our  intended 
trip  to  the  Caves  of  Machpelah,  and  that  Bryce 
had  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  accompany 
me.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Viscount 
on  the  following  day,  and  he  said:  *' You  know 
that  K  as  a  former  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  could  also  secure  the  privilege 
of  visiting  the  Caves/'  I  promptly  told  him 
that  I  would  consider  it  a  great  honor  if  he  and 
his  wife  would  join  our  party. 

When  we  fmally  started  our  trip  to  the  Caves 
of  Machpelah,  our  party  like  a  rolling  snow- 
ball had  grown  to  twenty-six  persons.  The 
Caves  are  near  the  village  of  Hebron,  some 
twenty  aid  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  We 
drove  thither  in  open  carriages,  and  at  the  end 
of  our  journey  had  an  experience  which  con- 
firmed my  apprehensions  regarding  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  Arab  Mohammedans.  As 
we  drove  into  Hebron,  a  large  crowd  had 
gathered  to  greet  us  aniund  an  arch  of  welcome 
which    the    Jewish    communities    of    Hebron 


THE    HIGH    PRIEST   OF   THE    SAMARITANS    AT    THE    EASTERTIDE    SACRIFICE 
Performed  annually  by  this  iribe  at  the  same  place  on  Mt,  Gcrizini  for  the  last  four  thousand  years 
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graves  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,werelittered  with 
pieces  of  paper.  Inquiry  of  our  Moslem 
jides  disclosed  the  reason.  The  Moham- 
nedans  have  a  belief  that  the  spirits  of  these 
patriarchs  have  a  special  influence  with  the 
tty,  and  that  their  intervention  in  behalf  of 
iie  faithful  can  be  invoked  by  written  petitions 
addressed  to  them  and  dropped  upon  their 
3inbs»  Observing  more  closely,  we  noticed 
Nat  there  was  a  striking  preference  shown  by 
the  petitioners  in  the  greater  number  of  appeals 
that  had  been  made  in  this  manner  to  the  spirit 
[)f  the  one  rather  than  to  the  spirit  of  the  other, 
^urther  inquiry  developed  a  curious  Moslem 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  one  patriarch  was  re- 
puted to  be  of  a  benign  and  accommodating 
[disposition,  whereas  the  other  was  supposed  to 
irascible.  In  consequence,  the  prudent 
^rorshippers  had  mostly  addressed  their  peti- 
tions to  the  spirit  which  they  felt  would  be  more 
eceptive  and  not  resent  their  intrusion- 
After  inspecting  the  tombs  of  Abraham, 
psaac,  and  Jacob,  we  started  to  make  a  similar 
jrvey  of  the  tombs  of  Rachel,  Leah,  and  Re* 
(becca.  Our  Moslem  guides  promptl>'  stopped 
the  men  of  our  party.  They  explained  that 
the  Mohammedan  rule  that  men  might  not 
^k  upon  the  faces  of  women,  applied  to  the 
Jead  as  well  as  to  the  living,  and  that  only 
the  ladies  of  our  party  might  look  within  the 
enclosures  which  protected  the  tombs  of  the 
temale  saints,  for  fear  of  shocking  their  modesty. 
Our  inspection  of  the  tombs  occupied  con- 
siderable time,  and  it  was  an  interesting  ex- 
srience  to  feel  the  spell  of  their  antiquity 
rowing  upon  us.  As  the  moments  slipped  by, 
ve  felt  ourselves  carried  farther  and  farther 
back  along  the  aisles  of  time  and  into  the  vener- 
ihle  realities  of  an  august  past.  From  talk- 
ative sightseers  we  were  transformed  into 
ihoughtfuj  ponderers  upon  these  impressive 
memorials  of  history,  and  finally  into  silent 
md  reverent  worshippers  at  this  shrine  of  three 
jreat  religions.  As  we  were  about  to  leave, 
tor  Hoskins  suggested  that  1  ask  all  of  our 
[)arty  to  devote  five  minutes  to  silent  prayer. 
{1  did  so,  and  there  we  stood,  Moslems,  Chris- 
tians, and  Jews — ail  of  us  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  were  in  the  presence  of  the  tombs  of 
)ur  joint  forefathers — that  no  matter  in  what 
letails  we  differed,  we  traced  our  religion 
back  to  the  same  source,  and  the  ten  minutes 
ijch  this  prayer  extended  were  undoubtedly 
St  sacred  that  I  have  ever  spent  in  my  life. 
Never  have  I  experienced  so  solemn  and 


exalted  an  emotion  as  that  which  filled  my 
spirit,  standing  there  in  worship  at  those  tombs 
four  thousand  years  old,  around  which  con- 
verged, and  met,  a  sublime  religious  history, 
which  had  altered  the  life  of  one  half  the  human 
race  through  forty  centuries. 

1  have  carried  my  narrativ^e  away  from  its 

chronological  sequence  in  order  to  tell  of  our 
visit  to  the  Caves  of  Machpelah  as  one  related 
incident.  Returning  now  to  the  earlier  part 
of  our  journey,  our  brief  stops  at  Smyrna  and 
Athens  were  followed  by  a  direct  route  to  Alex- 
andria, where  we  arrived  on  March  26th, 
Our  Russian  vessel  ran  up  the  American  flag 
at  the  masthead  in  honor  of  our  presence 
aboard,  and  at  the  dock  we  were  further  hon- 
ored by  a  reception  committee  consisting  of 
Olney  Arnold,  the  American  consular  agent 
at  Cairo,  Consul  Carrels,  Captain  Macauley 
of  the  Scorpion,  and  Mahmoud  Tahhri  Bey, 
the  acting  Governor  of  Alexandria.  The  last- 
named  was  a  fine  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  told  me  that  for  some 
time  Alexandria  had  been  without  a  governor, 
but  that  the  Khedive  in  honor  of  my  coming 
had  appointed  him  to  that  office,  especially 
to  give  me  a  proper  reception,  and  that  he  had 
only  assumed  his  office  at  eight  o'clock  that 
very  morning.  He  presented  Mrs.  Morgen- 
thau  with  a  bouquet  of  flow^ers.  and  my 
daughter  Ruth  with  a  box  of  marrom  glacis, 
with  the  compliments  of  the  Khedive,  It 
was  amusing  to  see  what  important  stress  he 
laid  upon  this — his  first— official  act.  The 
Khedive  had  sent  his  own  official  private  car 
for  our  journey.  At  the  railroad  station  in 
Alexandria,  the  Royal  Entrance  had  been 
opened  for  us.  and  a  cordon  of  soldiers  was 
lined  up  on  either  side  to  secure  us  an  unin- 
terrupted passageway;  the  Khedive  had  neg- 
lected nothing,  not  even  forgetting  to  provide 
a  delicious  luncheon,  which  was  served  us  in 
his  car,  as  we  proceeded  to  Cairo, 

We  arrived  in  time  to  drive  out  and  view  the 
Pyramids  before  going  to  Arnold's  house  for 
dinner.  There  Arnold  acquainted  me  with  a 
curious  complication  which  arose  out  of  my 
wish  to  meet  Lord  Kitchener.  He  explained 
to  me  the  anomalous  position  which  Kitchener 
occupied  in  Egypt.  Though  Great  Britain 
absolutely  controlled  that  country's  destinies, 
and  though  Kitchener,  as  the  representative 
of  Britain  was  practically  dictator,  Egypt  was 
nominally  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
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the  Khedive  was  the  head  of  its  government. 
Kitchener's  official  title  was  British  Agent  and 
Consul  General,  and  as  such,  on  ceremonial 
occasions,  he  ranked  far  below  not  merely 
the  Khedive,  but  myself,  as  an  Ambassador. 
When  Arnold  had  told  Kitchener  of  my  coming, 
and  that  1  wished  to  meet  him,  he  had  expressed 
a  cordial  interest  in  the  interview,  but  was 
somewhat  puzzled  how  to  meet  the  question 
of  precedence.  If  he  recognized  me  at  Cairo 
as  Ambassador  from  the  United  States,  it 
might  embarrass  him  in  maintaining  the  atti- 
tude that  Great  Britain  was  taking  in  regard 
to  Turkish  rights  in  Egypt.  If  Kitchener 
invited  me  to  meet  him,  the  question  of  rank 
would  come  up.  This  question  had  arisen 
before,  because  even  the  other  consuls-general 
who  had  arrived  at  Cairo  earlier  than  Kitch- 
ener, outranked  him  in  diplomatic  precedence. 
This  problem,  however,  had  been  solved  by 
an  ingenious  device.  Whenever  Kitchener 
was  invited  to  a  function  where  it  was  likely 
to  arise,  he  was  requested  to  act  as  host 
and    thereby   secured   the   place   of   honor. 

I  resolved  Arnold's  perplexity  and  Kitch- 
ener's by  saying  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
standing  on  my  rights,  and  would  be  glad  to 
pay  Kitchener  an  informal  call,  as  I  certainly 
did  not  wish  to  leave  Cairo  without  seeing  him. 
When  Kitchener  received  this  message,  he 
promptly  invited  me  to  call  at  ten  o'clock  the 
following  morning.  He  was  evidently  in- 
formed of  my  intention  to  call  on  the  Khedive 
at  1 1  o'clock  and  wished  me  to  call  on  him 
(Kitchener)  first.  This  call  was  very  brief. 
After  the  exchange  of  the  customary  formalities. 
Kitchener  launched  into  numerous  questions 
about  Turkey.  He  wished  to  know  more  about 
the  men  who  made  up  the  Union  and  Progress 
Party.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  Grand 
Vizier,  Prince  Said  Halim,  to  whom  the  Young 
Turk  Government  had  promised  the  place  of 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt — a  position  which  he 
was  qualified  to  fill  on  its  social  side  by  virtue 
of  his  aristocratic  lineage  and  superior  educa- 
tion. Kitchener  asked  me  to  explain,  if  1  could, 
how  a  man  of  Said  Halim's  antecedents  had 
come  to  be  associated  with  **  such  uncouth  cut- 
throats" as  Talaat  and  Enver. 

We  had  scarcely  gotten  into  an  intimate 
conversation  when  I  realized  that  I  must  hurry 
back  to  my  hotel  where  the  Khedive's  carriage 
was  to  call  for  me  shortly  before  eleven  o'clock. 
Kitchener  said  that  he  wished  to  continue  the 
conversation,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not 


bring  Mrs.  Morgenthau  and  my  daughter  to 
lunch  with  him  two  days  later.  I  accepted 
the  invitation. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Khedive's  carriage  ar- 
ived  to  take  me  to  the  Palace  for  my  official  call. 
Policemen  were  posted  at  every  cross  street 
along  the  entire  route,  so  as  to  give  us  an 
uninterrupted  right  of  way  and  to  give  us 
proper  recognition!  I  was  delighted  with  my 
conference  with  the  Khedive.  He  proved  to 
be  a  thoroughly  up-to-date,  modem,  enter- 
prising business  man  without  any  frills,  or 
assumption  of  airs.  He  met  me  at  the  door 
of  the  reception  room,  led  me  to  a  sofa,  sat 
down  next  to  me,  and  ^ile  sipping  the  in- 
evitable Turkish  coffee,  talked  to  me  for  about 
half  an  hour,  about  some  of  his  investments  in 
Turkey,  and  told  me  of  his  intention  to  occupy 
his  summer  residence  on  the  Bosphorus  at 
Yenikeuy  where  I  also  had  taken  summer 
quarters.  He  then  said  that  he  regretted 
exceedingly  that,  before  he  had  learned  of  my 
impending  visit,  he  had  made  an  appointment 
which  would  require  him  to  leave  town  that 
afternoon,  and  he  asked,  in  consequence,  if 
he  might  not  return  my  visit  that  same  day. 
I  told  him  that  he  reminded  me  of  a  Japanese 
student  who,  after  paying  a  two-hour  afternoon 
call  on  a  lady  in  Boston,  and  receiving  from 
her  when  he  left  a  polite  invitation  to  call  again, 
walked  around  the  block  three  times,  and  pakl 
her  a  second  visit.  The  Khedive  laughed 
heartily,  and  though  1  assured  him  that  I  would 
gladly  waive  the  formality  which  required  him 
to  return  my  visit,  he  insisted  that  he  wished 
to  continue  the  conversation,  and  would  call 
later  in  the  day. 

Consequently,  that  same  afternoon,  the 
Khedive  returned  my  call  at  the  Consular 
Agency,  continuing  the  conversarion  as  though 
there  had  been  no  interruprion.  He  told 
me  of  the  enormous  cotton  exports  of  Egypt 
valued  at  two  hundred  million  dollars  a  year, 
and  how  his  forefathers  had  developed  the 
cotton  industry  in  Egypt.  As  Kitchener 
had  done,  he  asked  numerous  questions  about 
the  conditions  in  Turkey,  and  was  very  solicit- 
ous about  the  activities  of  the  Government, 
and  their  relation  to  the  diplomatic  situation 
in  Constantinople.  It  was  a  very  curious 
experience  to  sit  with  one  of  the  Oriental 
potentates  on  an  absolutely  equal  footing,  and 
to  hear  him  talk  about  conunercial  and  po- 
litical affairs  in  perfectly  good  En^ish,  and  in 
a  business  vernacular. 
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The  day  after  1  ex- 
changed calls  with  the 
Khedive,  I  had  a  very  in- 
teresting visit  from  his 
brother,  AN  Mehemmid, 
who  called  on  me,  and  we 
talked  for  tvto  hours.  He 
proved  to  be  a  thoroughly 
chauvinistic  Oriental,  even 
assuring  me  that  he  had 
remained  single  because  he 
wanted  absolute  freedom  in 
his  political  moves.  He  had 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and 
his  pride  and  patriotism 
were  deeply  wounded  by  the 
fact  that  Egypt  had  to  sub- 
mit to  British  protection* 
Under  the  pressure  of  my 
questions,  he  admitted  that 
the  Egyptians  had  greatly 
benefited  by  British  rule, 
but  he  claimed  that  these 
benefits  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the 
evils  which  the  European 
customs  and  schools  had 
introduced  into  his  country. 
He  felt  that  the  schools 
depraved  the  Egyptian 
children,  and  that  the 
Egyptian  women  had  been 
much  happier  before  they 
read  European  novels,  and 
became  slaves  of  the  modes. 
He  admitted  that  the  Ori- 
entals were  imitators,  and 
would  eventually  have  to  find  some  way  of 
'"Orientalizing  the  Occidental  Progress,"  which 
I  thought  was  a  neat  way  of  putting  it.  He  dis- 
liked the  Union  and  Progress  Party  in  Turkey 
because  its  members  lacked  breeding,  and  ex- 
perience in  administration.  He  believed  that 
the  Arabs  and  Turks  living  in  Turkey  would  not 
permit  the  Constitutional  Turks  to  trade  them 
away  in  order  to  save  their  five  vilayets  in  and 
ne^r  Europe,  1  returned  Prince  Mehemmid *s 
visit  the  next  day,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to 
see  that  he  was  building  an  Egyptian  palace. 
He  had  none  but  Egyptian  workmen,  and 
was  having  the  magnificent  wood  carvings 
done  right  on  the  premises.  He  showed 
me  his  stables,  and  told  me  he  had  pur- 
chased the  best  specimens  of  pure  Arab 
breed,  and  was  determined,  for  the  sake  of 
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On   the   trip  described   in   this   artide,   on   which   he 
visited  Kilchencr  in  Egypt  and  the  Civesof  Machpelah 


Egypt,  to  perpetuate  the  finest  breed  of  Ara- 
bian horses. 

r3uring  our  several  days  in  Cairo,  we  had  a 
number  of  interesting  experiences,  including 
various  meetings  with  the  Jews,  which  I  shall 
describe  in  another  chapter.  After  a  visit 
to  the  oldest  Coptic  church,  which  was  built 
fourteen  hundred  v^ears  ago  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  that  stood  on  a  spot  where  the  Arabs 
first  entered  Cairo,  we  went  to  the  famous 
Cairo  University.  Our  guide  was  Arif  Pasha, 
the  representative  of  the  Khedive,  who  had 
been  a  schoolmate  of  Mr.  Schmavonian*  He 
introduced  us  to  the  Sheikh-uI-Islam,  who 
took  us  to  see  his  pupils.  This  was  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  sight.  Ten  thousand  pupils 
were  seated  on  the  floors  of  the  institution, 
there  being  no  chairs  or  benches.    Squatting 
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on  the  ground,  which  was  covered  with  stones, 
all  of  them  were  intently  listening  to  readings 
or  explanations  by  priests  and  teachers,  all 
of  them  obviously  very  poor,  and  all  equally 
sincere  and  earnest.  The  scholars  were  from 
many  lands  and  races — from  India,  all  parts  of 
Turkey  and  the  provinces,  Abyssinia,  even 
negroes  from  Somaliland.  I  have  never  seen 
so  many  people  apparently  so  insatiable  for 
knowledge,  and  so  tremendously  absorbed  in 
acquiring  it  amid  such  squalid  conditions. 
They  seemed  perfectly  content,  and,  yet,  1 
was  told,  they  live  on  next  to  nothing.  Each 
receives  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  a  certain 
number  of  flexible  pieces  of  bread,  and  they 
have  to  divide  them  up  themselves  so  that 
they  will  last  for  the  succeeding  seven  days. 
They  sleep  on  miserable  cots,  four  and  five 
in  one  room. 

At  last  came  our  luncheon  with  Lord  Kitch- 
ener. Even  at  this  private  luncheon,  1  could 
foresee  that  the  question  of  precedence  was 
bound  to  present  itself,  and  1  was  interested 
to  learn  how  he  was  going  to  circumvent  it. 
When  we  arrived,  1  was  very  much  amused 
at  the  ingenuity  he  had  displayed  in  evading  it. 
In  his  dining  room  he  had  had  two  separate 
tables  set,  at  one  of  which  he  presided  with 
Mrs.  Morgenthau  at  his  right,  and  at  the  other 
of  wjiich  his  sister  presided,  and  1  sat  at  her 
right.  After  luncheon,  he  took  us  through 
some  of  the  rooms,  and  showed  us  his  wonder- 
ful collection  of  Russian  ikons,  describing  how 
he  had  gathered  them,  and  drawing  our  atten- 
tion to  those  that  were  especially  attractive. 
Then  he  took  me  into  a  small  room,  closed 
the  door,  and  we  had  an  intimate  lengthy 
conversation.  He  had  profound  reasons  for 
being  intensely  interested  in  the  personalities 
and  ambitions  of  the  new  Young  Turk  Gov- 
ernment in  G)nstantinople,  and  he  evidently 
intended  to  take  full  advantage  of  my  freshly 
acquired  knowledge,  for  he  practically  put  me 
on  the  witness  stand  on  this  subject,  and  in- 
dulged in  a  very  thorough  cross  examination. 

With  Egypt  nominally  a  protectorate  of 
Turkey,  and  in  view  of  Great  Britain's  interest 
in  Egypt,  it  was  enormously  important  for 
Kitchener  to  get  at  the  actual  facts  of  what 
was  going  on  at  the  capital  of  Turkey.  He 
could  not  understand  how  Said  Halim  who 
was  the  cousin  of  the  Khedive  and  was  wedded 
to  an  Egyptian  princess,  was  permitting  these 
Young  Turks  to  use  him  as  ^  figure-head,  and 
allowing  them  to  encroach  upon  hia  preroga- 


tive as  Grand  Vizier.  Kitchener  told  me  that 
he  knew  all  about  the  Sultan,  and  realized  how 
impotent  he  was  to  exert  any  influence,  or  to 
assume  any  real  authority;  that  he  had  ex- 
pected that  Said  Halim  would  be  the  real 
power  in  Turkey,  but  that  his  present  informa- 
tion was  that  Talaat  and  his  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress  were  developing  into  the 
real  authority.  He  was  especially  anxious 
to  know  all  about  Enver.  He  was  surprised 
that  a  man  like  Enver  who  had  never  won  a 
battle  and  was  only  a  revolutionist,  and  not  a 
soldier,  should  be  raised  from  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor to  be  Minister  of  War,  because,  in  Turkey, 
the  Minister  of  War  was  really  the  head  of  the 
army.  Kitchener  also  asked  me  what  the  true 
condition  of  the  Turkish  army  was,  and 
whether  his  information  was  correct  that 
Turkey  was  rapidly  disintegrating.  He  thought 
that  these  inexperienced  men  would  never  be 
able  to  master  the  situation,  and  re-assert 
their  authority  over  lost  territories.  He  was 
anxious  to  know  the  attitude  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  toward  the  Young  Turks — ^how 
they  treated  them — and  whether  they  mixed 
with  them  socially;  and  he  was  astonished 
when  I  told  .him  that  the  German  Ambassador 
was  the  only  one  who  had  any  real  contact 
with,  and  influence  over,  the  Young  Turks. 

1  answered  all  his  questions  as  fully  as  I 
could  with  propriety,  and  then,  in  turn,  bqgan 
to  ply  him  with  questions  of  my  own.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  England's 
progress  in  Egypt.  In  reply,  he  went  into  a 
very  elaborate  and  interesting  explanation 
of  Great  Britain's  G)lonial  policy,  and  ex- 
plained his  conception  of  empire  building. 
He  pointed  out  the  definite  continuity  that 
had  existed  in  Great  Britain's  growth,  and  how 
essential  it  was  for  her  to  make  secure  the 
avenues  of  approach  for  her  commerce  froai 
England  to  India.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  English — both  by  reason  <rf  their 
flexible  character,  their  equitable  system  of 
administering  justice,  their  willingness  to 
preserve  established  customs,  and  respect  for 
religious  institutions,  and  their  long  experience 
in  such  enterprises — ^were  the  best  equipped 
of  all  peoples  for  colonial  administration.  He 
told  me  about  some  of  his  experiences  in  de- 
veloping the  Soudan;  and  in  his  description 
of  this  work,  and  ci  the  work  ci  the  British 
Empire  builders  in  other  parts  of  the  workl, 
he  talked  of  the  Colonies  in  the  same  manner, 
and  from  much  the  same  viewpdnt  as  I  had 
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been  accustomed  to  hear  among  business  men 
in  New  York  who  were  developing  some  big 
business  combination  or  trust. 

1  left  Lord  Kitchener  with  an  impression 
of  a  man  of  sound  business  and  political  sense, 
powerful  forceof  will,  and  an  intense  patriotism. 

When  we  bade  farewell  to  Cairo,  we  passed 
again  through  the  Royal  Entrance,  and  again 
entered  the  Khedive's  private  car,  which  sped 
us  part  of  the  way  along  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Port  Said.  We  spent  an  hour  inspecting  the 
Canal  at  its  mouth  and  the  De  Lesseps 
monument  and  then  boarded  the  steamer  which 
was  to  carry  us  to  Jaffa  on  the  coast  of  Pales- 
tine. It  was  on  this  steamer  that  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  Viscount  Bryce  and  his 
wife.  This  meeting  was  the  beginning  of  a 
friendship,  which  I  still  value  most  highly. 
On  this  trip  I  first  had  occasion  to  observe  his 
method  of  obtaining  information,  which  doubt- 
less accounts  for  a  part  of  his  remarkable  equip- 
ment as  an  historian.  He  is  quite  the  greatest 
living  questionnaire  that  I  have  ever  met.  He 
has  developed  cross  examination  to  a  fine  art 
of  picking  men's  brains.  Most  other  men 
gather  their  information  from  books.  It  is  a 
joy  to  be  permitted  to  attend  his  seances  with 
people  who  possess  information.  He  first 
puts  them  completely  at  ease  by  ascertaining 
what  subjects  they  are  thoroughly  posted  on, 
and  then,  with  a  beneficent  suavity,  he  makes 
them  willing  contributors  to  his  own  unlimited 
store  of  knowledge.  His  thirst  for  facts  is 
unquenchable.  Question  follows  question  al- 
most like  the  report  of  shots  fired  from  a  ma- 
chine gun.  By  this  process,  I  have  seen  him 
rifle  every  recess  of  the  minds  of  men  like 
Schmavonian,  who  is  a  storehouse  of  Turkish 
hbtory.  custom,  and  tradition,  and  of  Dr. 
Franklin  E.  Hoskins.  who  is  a  profound  scholar 
in  Bible  history.  His  method  is  physically 
exhausting  to  his  victims,  and  in  the  hands  of 
a  less  delightful  i>ersonality,  would  be  intoler- 
able. But,  Lord  Bryce  is  as  charming  as 
he  is  inquisitive,  and  more  than  that,  he 
gives  out  of  his  vast  erudition  as  freely  as  he 
receives.  • 

The  morning  after  my  first  cross  examina- 
tion at  his  hands,  we  arrived  at  Jaffa  and  pro- 
ceeded on  our  tour  through  Palestine.  Most  of 
the  matters  of  general  interest  which  1  learned 
upon  this  tour  were  incorporated  in  a  letter 
which  I  prepared  for  the  State  Department 
after  my  return  to  Constantinople,  and  which 
I  shall   incorporate  in   my    book,  and   shall 


confine  myself  in  this  article  to  three  inci- 
dents, which  I  think  will  interest  my  readers. 

After  the  customary  visits  to  the  shrines  of 
the  Christians  and  the  Jews  and  the  Moslem, 
(whose  interest  and  significance  were  doubled  by 
the  eloquence  and  learning  of  Doctor  Hoskins 
and  Mr.  Schmavonian),  we  proceeded  northward 
toward  Nabulus,  and  Damascus.  On  our  way 
thither  we  made  a  side  trip  westward  to  witness 
the  Samaritan  Easter  sacrifice  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  These  Samaritans  are  one  of  the 
most  interesting  surviving  remnants  of  anti- 
quity in  the  world.  They  have  scrupulously 
refrained  from  marrying  outside  their  tribe, 
and  have  retained  unchanged  the  customs 
which  their  lineal  ancestors  observed  in  the 
remotest  Biblical  times,  antedating  the  Chris- 
tian Era  by  many  centuries.  The  total  popu- 
lation in  March,  igig,  was  only  one  hundred 
and  forty  one.  During  Easter  w^eek  they 
dwell  in  about  twenty  camps,  living  the 
life  of  their  ancestors,  and  worshipping 
God  in  accordance  with  customs  neariy  four 
thousand  years  old.  Each  year  at  Easter- 
tide, they  ascend  Mount  Gerizim  which  they 
claim  is  the  original  Mount  Moriah,  to  perform 
the  ancient  sacrifices  after  the  manner,  and  as 
they  claim,  on  the  spot  where  Abraham  per- 
formed them  at  the  time  when  he  offered  to 
sacrifice  Isaac.  When  we  reached  their  en- 
campment on  Mount  Gerizim,  we  called  on 
the  High  Priest,  Jacob-ben*Aaron  who,  after 
we  had  paid  our  respects,  asked  us  if  we  wished 
to  go  over  the  grounds,  and  have  the  various 
things  explained  to  us.  He  was  too  old  to 
accompany  us  in  person,  and  consequently  re- 
quested two  senior  priests  to  act  in  his  stead. 
They  showed  us  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  which 
Abraham  had  erected,  the  spot  where  he  had 
suddenly  discovered  the  ram  who  saved  Isaac 
from  the  sacrifice,  and  the  altar  where  the 
ancient  sacrifices  took  place. 

Just  before  sundown,  the  Samaritans  gath- 
ered and  began  the  services  which  were  to  last 
all  through  the  night.  They  began  with 
prayer  and  song,  which  were  kept  up  for  more 
than  an  hour  until  the  sun  had  set.  They  then 
killed  seven  beautiful  white  lambs,  and  put 
them  into  a  great  hole  in  the  ground,  in  which 
fires  had  been  burning  for  a  week.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  the  law  which  prescribes 
that  no  flames  shall  touch  the  meat  of  sacrifice. 
So,  the  fires  were  removed  before  the  carcasses 
were  placed  in  the  pits  and  covered  with  earth, 
after  which  the  intense  heat  of  the  ground 
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accomplished  the  necessary  roasting.  The  Sa- 
maritans then  resumed  their  prayers  and 
singing,  which  by  alternating,  they  kept  up 
unbroken  until  a  quarter  to  twelve,  midnight. 
In  the  meantime  we  occupied  our  two  tents 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  American 
colony  at  Jerusalem  for  our  use — one  of  the 
tents  for  repose,  and  the  other  a  dining  room 
where  we  took  our  evening  meal.  Some  of  the 
ladies  wrapped  themselves  in  rugs  and  went  to 
sleep  on  steamer  chairs,  and  the  girls  sat  about 
chatting,  while  Doctors  Bliss  and  Hoskins  and 
I  visited  the  different  tents  of  the  Samaritans, 
and  had  long  talks  with  the  High  Priest  and 
other  priests.  The  High  Priest  explained  to 
us  that  the  material  condition  of  the  tribes  was 
very  bad.  The  Arabs  disliked  them  and  barely 
tolerated  them.  He,  himself,  was  supposed  to 
live  on  a  tithe  of  the  income  of  the  tribe,  but 
he  said  that  tjjis  amount  would  not  suffice  to 
keep  him  for  more  than  one  month  of  the 
twelve,  so  that  although  he  was  more  than 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  he  used  most  of  his 
time  in  copying  the  Pentateuch  in  Samaritan, 
and  selling  it  whenever  he  could.  Upon  this 
hint,  I  bought  a  copy. 

One  of  the  tents  was  reserved  for  the  un- 
clean women.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  holy  meat,  but  in  return  they 
are  allowed  certain  liberties.  They  had  an 
Arab  servant  who  was  dancing  for  them  while 
they  were   beating   time  with   their  hands. 

In  another  tent  we  visited  there  was  a  sick 
man  who  was  being  looked  after  by  a  doctor. 
It  was  a  very  queer  sight.  The  moon  was 
shining  brightly  and  you  could  see  the  men 
and  women  sitting  around  and  visiting  one 
another,  all  anxiously  awaiting  the  division  of 
the  lambs.  The  High  Priest  excused  himself 
for  not  having  provided  one  lamb  for  us,  but 
he  had  not  anticipated  that  we  would  remain 
there  until  midnight.  Of  course,  he  said,  as 
we  were  not  Samaritans,  he  could  not  offer  us 
any  of  the  sacrificial  meat. 

About  midnight,  the  lambs  were  brought 
out  and  there  were  seven  groups,  and  to  each 
group  was  given  a  lamb,  and  they  divided  it 
with  their  hands  and  ate  it  with  their  fingers — 
no  knife,  fork,  or  any  other  implement  being 
used.  A  great  many  of  the  men  took  large 
chunks  of  the  meat  to  their  tents,  where  the 
women  and  children  were  waiting.  They  ate 
it  ravenously,  as  the  law  prescribes. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  and  interesting  ex- 
perience, here,  on  a  fine  moon-light  night,  on  a 


lonely  mountain  in  distant  Palestine,  to  see  a 
little  tribe  of  i)eople  carrying  out,  without  af- 
fectation, the  customs  which  their  ancestors 
had  observed  unbroken  for  thousands  of  years, 
still  dressed  in  the  same  garb,  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  conducting  themselves  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  shepherd  folk  of  the  time 
of  Abraham. 

A  member  of  our  party,  Mr.  Richard  Whit- 
ing, took  a  number  of  remarkable  flashlight 
photographs  of  the  ceremonies,  a  complete 
series  of  reproductions  of  which  was  published 
in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  some 
years  ago.  Shortly  after  midnight  our  party 
started  homeward.  Most  of  them  were  afraid 
to  trust  themselves  in  the  dark  on  the  horses 
and  donkeys,  and  so  they  walked.  1  stuck  to 
my  horse,  and  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  our 
little  caravan  wending  its  way  toward  the  hotel 
in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  of  the  night — I 
with  my  Samaritan  manuscript,  and  my 
daughter  with  one  of  the  knives  used  for  the 
sacrifice,  which  had  been  presented  to  her  by 
one  of  the  Samaritans. 

The  headquarters  from  which  we  had  made 
our  excursion  to  Mount  Gerizim  was  the  dty 
of  Nabulus.  From  this  same  headquarters, 
we  made  another  excursion  to  Sebastiyeh,  the 
old  Samaritan  capital  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Judea. 
Here  was  the  spot  where  the  Assyrians  be- 
sieged the  Jews  for  three  years,  and  then,  in 
turn,  were  driven  out  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  ruins  had  Jewish  foundations  and  super- 
structures erected  by  the  Romans  under  Herod. 

These  two  plunges  into  remote  antiquity 
suggested  to  my  imagination  the  reply  ^ich 
I  made  to  the  Governor  of  Nabulus  when  he 
called  one  day  in  great  excitement  to  say  that 
he  had  just  been  notified  that  Talaat  had  tele- 
graphed from  Constantinople  to  ask  whether 
f»/e  were  satisfied  with  our  progress  and  re- 
ceptions. The  Governor  was  very  anxious  to 
know  what  he  could  do  for  me,  and  asked 
whether  I  preferred  a  dinner,  or  some  other 
form  of  entertainment.  I  replied  that  I  had 
had  so  many  Turkish  dinners,  and  so  many 
formal  receptions,  and  asked  if  he  would  not 
arrange  an  Arabian  night.  The  allusion 
evidently  meant  nothing  to  him,  for  I  had  to 
explain  that  I  wanted  to  witness  exactly  how 
the  Arabs  spent  their  evenings,  and  suggested 
to  him  that  this  could  be  done  if  he  would  col- 
lect a  group  of  important  men  of  the  town  at 
some  place  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
gather,  and  permit  me  and  a  few  of  my  friends 
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to  sit  in  with  them  as  silent  observers.  The 
Governor  caught  the  spirit  of  my  request,  and 
arranged  for  the  entertainment.  At  eight- 
thirty  the  following  evening,  he  and  a  number 
of  his  officials  called  for  us  (Lord  Bryce,  Doc- 
tors Bliss  and  Hoskins,  Messrs.  Peet,  Schma- 
vonian,  and  myselOi  and  led  us  through  the 
winding  darkness  of  the  streets  of  a  real  Ara- 
bian town. 

The  Chief  of  Police  and  three  of  his  assistants 
headed  our  procession.  Each  was  carrying  a 
table  lamp  instead  of  the  ordinary  lantern. 
Then  1  followed,  with  the  Governor  of  Nabulus 
on  one  side,  and  Viscount  Bryce  on  the  other, 
and  behind  us,  the  rest  of  our  party,  Mahmoud 
Tewfik  Hamid,  the  recently  elected  Deputy  of 
the  District,  and  other  prominent  Arabs. 

As  we  walked  through  the  dark,  narrow,  little 
streets  bending  in  every  direction,  we  saw  here 
and  there  a  shoemaker  at  his  work,  and  a  few 
fruit  shops  still  tempting  the  few  passers-by 
with  their  wares.  The  air  we  breathed  was 
laden  with  a  pleasing  Oriental  aroma.  At  last, 
we  unexpectedly  found  ourselves  in  a  large 
square  courtyard,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
fountain  playing.  From  this  courtyard  we  were 
ushered  into  an  illuminated  room,  about  thirty 
feet  square  and  twenty  feet  high.  Marble 
divans  ran  around  the  sides  of  this  room, 
covered  with  beautiful  rugs.  In  the  centre 
were  numerous  lamps  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  walls,  too,  were  hung  with  rugs.  On 
the  divans  sat,  cross-legged,  twenty-four  of 
the  most  prominent  Arabs  of  the  city,  smoking, 
drinking  coffee,  sipping  lemonade,  and  carry- 
ing on  an  animated  conversation.  Through 
the  guide,  a  nephew  of  the  Governor,  I  re- 
quested them  to  continue  their  discussions, 
and  to  disregard  our  presence.  The  guide,  in 
the  meantime,  informed  us  as  to  the  pedigree 
and  identity  of  the  Arabs  present. 

Doctor  Bliss  interpreted  for  me.  The  Arabs 
were  discussing  the  expected  completion  of  a 


railroad  line  to  Nabulus,  and  the  effect  it  would 
have  upon  the  exports  of  soap,  which  was  the 
principal  product  of  the  city.  They  were 
pleased  to  know  that  they  could  make  up 
larger  packages  than  could  be  carried  by  the 
camels,  which  were  the  only  means  of  transport 
at  the  moment,  and  they  were  figuring  out  the 
economy  of  this  innovation.  After  concluding 
their  discussion,  they  turned  to  us  and  acted 
as  our  hosts.  They  spoke  with  great  pride  of 
their  lineage.  They  looked  indeed,  with  their 
intelligent  faces  and  dignified  bearing,  like 
men  bred  of  good  stock.  One  of  them  told  me 
that  he  had  positive  evidence  at  home  that 
his  family  had  lived  in  Nabulus  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years,  and  another  one  traced  his 
lineage  back  to  the  prophet  Mohammed. 

The  scene  reminded  one  of  what  you  would 
picture  to  yourself  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
"Thousand  and  One  Arabian  Nights."  Two 
sons  and  two  nephews  of  Ismail  Agha  Nimr, 
the  owner  of  the  house,  were  continually  flitt- 
ing about,  serving  cigarettes,  syrup,  tea,  and 
coffee.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  gra- 
cious or  hospitable  than  their  manner  toward 
us. 

Our  homeward  walk  was  made  under  the  full 
moon,  and  was  as  picturesque  as  had  been  the 
one  earlier  in  the  evening.  Unconsciously,  I 
could  not  keep  from  expecting  some  genii  to 
jump  out  at  me  from  one  of  the  little  doors  of 
the  native  houses. 

From  Tiberias,  our  route  led  us  to  Damascus, 
where  we  spent  several  days  exploring  this 
most  ancient  of  cities,  and  the  beautiful  sur- 
rounding country,  and  visiting  the  ruins  at 
Balbek.  Thence,  we  went  to  Beirut  where  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  is  located — one  of  the 
finest  American  institutions  in  the  Near  East. 
Here  we  visited  a  very  interesting  Jewish  settle- 
ment also.  We  then  journeyed  to  Mersine, 
Adena,  Tarsus,  and  Rhodes,  returning  to  Con- 
stantinople on  May  ist. 


(Tbe  next  of  Mr,  Morgenibau^s  articles  will  appear  in  The  World's  Work /or  December) 


ARISTIDE  BRIAN  D,  PREMIER  OF  FRANCE 

His   Character,   His  Talents,  and   His  Accomplishments  in 
French  Politics,  in  the  World  War,  and  in  International  Affairs 

By  T.   H.   THOMAS 


BR  I  AND  for  many  years  has  been 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
French  statesmen.  Seven  times 
I  premier,  actively  concerned  with 
every  phase  of  French  politics 
since  1890,  and  having  taken  a  leading 
part  in  every  matter  of  outstanding  importance 
throughout  that  time — such  a  record  alone 
would  entitle  him  to  a  place  amongst  the 
leading  men  of  his  generation.  But  in  ad- 
dition, Briand  stands  out  both  by  the  variety 
of  his  talents — orator,  politician,  legislator,  and 
diplomat — and  by  the  remarkable  record  he 
has  made  in  each. 

It  was  as  an  orator  that  Briand  first  made 
his  name,  and  throughout  his  long  career  his 
prestige  in  this  respect  has  been  so  great  that 
even  to-day  the  average  Frenchman,  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  politicians  as  well,  think  of  Bri- 
and first  and  foremost  as  an  orator.  In  French 
public  life,  moreover,  effective  oratory  is  not 
merely  an  incidental  accomplishment,  but  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  machinery  of  government.  Even  routine 
legislation  is  not  shaped  and  determined  in 
caucus  and  committee  rooms:  the  French 
Parliament  likes  to  feel  independent  and  to 
assert  itself;  and  even  on  fundamental  issues 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  Chamber  or  Senate 
may  be  changed  by  the  course  of  a  single 
debate.  No  French  Premier  has  relied  more  on 
himself  as  an  orator  than  Briand,  and  none 
has  made  the  turn  on  so  many  critical  issues 
by  his  own  skill  in  single-handed  combat — 
in  the  great  offensives  of  debate  in  which  a 
Ministry  stands  or  falls. 

In  spite  of  all  explanations  that  things  are 
different  in  France,  American  readers  will  cling 
to  the  impression  that  oratory  is  chiefly  an 
ornamental  attribute  of  the  politician,  that 
what  chiefly  counts  is  the  tangible  result 
accomplished  in  legislation.  In  this  respect, 
as  well,  Briand  has  a  distinguished  record. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  took  a  great  part  in  the 
general  social  legislation  with  which  Millerand's 


name  is  particularly  associated — ^laws  which 
amounted  to  a  social  reform  in  France.  Al- 
though he  and  the  Socialist  party  no  longer 
see  eye  to  eye,  he  has  never  changed  his 
sympathies  in  this  respect.  As  late  as  1919, 
Briand  came  forward  so  vigorously  and  so 
insistently  in  support  of  the  8  hour  day  law 
that  Parliament  to  its  surprise  was  foroed  to 
carry  through  the  long  deferred  bill,  instead 
of  passing  the  buck  to  the  next  parliament. 

Briand  from  the  beginning  took  an  ardent 
part  in  the  struggle  against  Clerical-Royalist 
domination  in  France,  and  it  fell  to  him,  while 
yet  a  young  deputy,  to  draw  up  the  bill  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  bill  in  its  passage  through  parlia- 
ment. These  tasks  he  carried  out  in  such  a 
way  that  the  various  Republican  groups, 
which  for  years  had  been  split  over  this  issue 
and  working  at  cross  purposes,  now  all  pulled 
together;  and  the  bill  went  through  with 
surprising  ease  and  promptness.  The  bill  was 
so  fairly  drawn  that  a  majority  of  French 
Bishops  voted  to  accept  it  at  the  time,  and 
to-day  the  whole  Church  in  France,  and  the 
Vatican  as  well,  bitterly  regret  that  a  mistaken 
judgment  led  the  Church  to  refuse  it.  Briand, 
moreover,  never  joined  in  the  bitter  and  rather 
fanatic  anti-Clerical  proceedings  of  the  Combes 
machine:  and  this  year  it  has  fallen  to  him 
to  close  the  quarrel  by  the  reestabUshment  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican. 

The  Separation  Law  made  Briand's  reputa- 
tion: it  was  the  final  triumph  of  a  thirty  years' 
struggle;  and  constitutes  probably  the  most 
important  and  significant  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  the  history  of  the  Third  Republic. 

In  the  rather  confused  period  which  fol- 
lowed, Briand's  chief  legislative  undertaking 
was  the  bill  for  Electoral  Reform — ^generally 
summed  up  under  the  title  Proportional 
Representation.  This  was  an  effort  to  correct 
the  various  log-rolling  abuses  that  had  de- 
veloped in  French  elections.  By  playing  up 
local  jealousies  and  keeping  alive  petty  fac- 
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tional  divisions,  and  above  all  by  extraordinary 
acrobatics  in  swapping  votes,  skilfully  led 
minorities  could  keep  in  the  saddle.  Parlia- 
mentary constituencies  were  becoming  private 
bailiwicks,  devoted  to  personal  political  for- 
tunes and  exploited  by  the  classic  methods  of 
the  pork-barrel.  By  this  local  manipulation, 
political  machines  were  able  to  render  general 
elections  well-nigh  meaningless  from  a  nation 
wide  viewpoint;  and  national  political  parties 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  chaos.  The  movement 
for  reform  arose  in  many  quarters;  and  al- 
though only  one  out  of  many,  Briand  was  one 
of  its  most  loyal  and  active  supporters.  In 
1912,  he  helped  Poincarfe  carry  the  bill  through 
the  Chamber,  and  the  next  year  as  Premier 
staked  the  fate  of  his  Ministry  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  through  the  Senate.  The  issue  had 
now  become  a  struggle  between  the  Radical 
party  organization  (the  old  guard  long  in 
control  of  things)  and  the  country  at  large. 
The  Senate  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Radicals, 
and  although  they  were  rather  afraid  of  the 
country  on  this  issue,  Qemenceau,  fearless  as 
ever,  came  to  their  support;  they  screwed  up 
their  courage,  and  Briand  was  overthrown. 
Briand  was  now  left  as  the  champion  of  the 
cause  of  electoral  reform.  It  seemed  a  lost 
cause:  the  1914  elections  were  not  encouraging, 
and  then  the  war  swept  over  the  political  field. 
But  in  1919,  when  the  war  was  over  and  the 
Treaty  out  of  the  way,  Briand  managed  to 
bring  the  thing  forward  again.  He  was  not 
in  the  Ministry  and  was  practically  in  op- 
position; Clemenceau  seemed  secure  in  power; 
he  was  as  hostile  to  the  measure  as  ever,  and 
opposed  it  as  far  as  he  dared.  Parliament, 
moreover,  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution;  the 
parties  supposedly  in  power  were  as  hostile 
as  Qemenceau,  and  fully  expected  to  be  able 
to  sidetrack  the  bill  before  the  elections  came. 
But  by  his  courage  in  forcing  the  issue,  by  his 
skilful  and  stubborn  tactics,  and  by  playing  on 
the  fears  of  deputies  about  to  go  before  the 
country,  Briand,  to  the  general  astonishment, 
carried  the  law  through,  and  won  his  long 
strug^e  for  a  great  legislative  issue. 

A   HARMON IZER   IN    POLITICS 

THE  essential  trait  of  Briand's  political 
character  is  his  instinct  to  harmonize, 
conciliate,  and  persuade  rather  than  to  go  on 
the  warpath  and  fight  it  out;  to  find  a  middle 
ground  or  devise  a  compromise  rather  than  to 
drive  through  to  the  bitter  end  a  relentlessly 


logical  line  of  policy.  In  part,  this  is  a  matter 
of  temperament:  he  is  tolerant  and  patient  and 
instinctively  prefers  smoothing  things  over  to 
having  a  row.  But  it  is  also  a  matter  of  in- 
tellect. Briand  has  foresight  and  a  broader  vi- 
sion than  most  political  leaders.  He  can 
realize  that  there  are  two  sides  to  a  question, 
that  both,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and  that  in  the  end  even  a  de- 
feated minority  must  be  satisfied  rather  than 
left  forever  struggling  and  discontented.  His 
method  has  always  been  to  satisfy  as  many 
people  as  he  can,  to  do  only  what  is  possible, 
and  to  produce  a  practical  and  possible  solu- 
tion rather  than  a  clear  cut  party  victory. 

All  this  has  brought  about  most  of  the 
difficulties  and  opposition  Briand  has  had  to 
face;  has,  in  fact,  determined  the  course  of  his 
political  career;  and  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  this 
that  his  career  can  be  understood.  Toleration 
is  not  a  conspicuous  trait  in  the  French  temper- 
ament and  is  not  a  part  of  the  game  in  French 
politics.  To  party  regulars,  Briand  is  an  out- 
sider and  a  dangerous  one;  and  to  professionals 
of  the  organization,  his  notions  of  moderation 
and  general  harmony  seem  suicide,  starvation, 
and  the  negation  of  all  things. 

His  first  difficulty  was  with  the  Socialists, 
the  party  in  which  he  made  his  first  entry  into 
politics.  In  1885,  Socialism  in  France  covered 
a  wide  range  of  persons  and  ideas.  Briand, 
like  Millerand  and  Jaurfes,  belonged  to  the 
wing  known  as  Reformists,  or  by  its  still  more 
expressive  name  of  "Possibilists":  men  who 
wished  not  to  produce  a  general  blow  up  but 
to  improve  things  by  degrees  as  occasion 
offered.  Practically  speaking,  the  Reformists, 
translated  into  American  politics,  would  have 
been  Bull  Moose.  On  these  lines  all  went 
well  for  some  years,  but  by  degrees  the  party 
tightened  its  organization  and  began  to  lay 
down  official  views  and  doctrines  for  its  own 
members^ — ^tying  itself  up,  so  to  speak,  for  fear 
of  falling  apart.  Finally,  against  its  own 
convictions,  the  party  accepted  its  defeat  by 
the  German  Socialists  in  an  international 
congress:  on  the  issue  of  cooperation  with 
"bourgeois"  parties  in  government.  Already 
disgusted  at  the  idea  of  having  his  political 
ideas  laid  down  for  him  by  an  organization, 
Briand,  like  Millerand,  could  see  little  in  the 
idea  of  a  political  party  taking  to  the  bush 
and  condemning  itself  to  eternal  opposition — 
and  placidly  allowed  himself  to  be  "excluded.'' 
He  would  affirm,  probably,  that  he  is  still  a 
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Socialist — ^in  the  sense  he  was  then;  and  he 
could  affirm  with  perfect  truth  that  it  is  the 
Socialist  party  that  has  changed.  This  was 
a  first  lesson  in  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
personal  convictions  with  party  loyalty  and 
party  doctrines — ^and  Briand  never  allowed 
the  alternative  to  be  forced  on  him  again. 
His  next  step  ended  in  a  similar  contest 
with  bitter-ender  partisan  spirit,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Separation  Laws.  His  long 
struggle  with  the  Radical  party  arose  from  his 
insisting  on  applying  the  laws  in  a  tolerant 
spirit,  and  trying  to  reconcile  a  bitterly  divided 
country.  But  the  Radicals  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  their  power  on  the  issue  of  anti- 
Qericalism;  they  wished,  not  to  settle  this  issue 
but  to  keep  it  alive  forever.  Decrying  Briand 
as  a  backslider,  they  succeded  in  harassing 
him  into  resigning  from  office — (at  the  end  of 
his  first  ministry.) 

HIS  GENERAL   STRIKE    "cOUP" 

INSTANTLY  there  was  an  effort  to  lead 
Briand  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The 
Conservatives  and  Clericals,  who  had  been  his 
most  determined  enemies,  now  seeing  him  at 
odds  with  the  Radicals,  tried,  somewhat 
clumsily,  to  adopt  him  into  their  own  ranks 
as  a  political  convert.  Briand  refused,  sensi- 
bly enough,  to  turn  Reactionary  out  of  spite, 
and  did  not  budge;  but  the  contamination  of 
this  sudden  reactionary  favor  injured  him  for 
a  time.  Soon  after  occurred  the  famous  in- 
cident of  his  defeating  a  general  strike  by  calling 
under  the  colors  the  entire  personnel  of  certain 
railroads.  This  feat  has  always  been  cited 
as  an  example  of  the  iron  hand;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  an  example  of  Briand's  extreme 
adroitness.  The  threatened  strike  was  bit- 
terly unpopular  throughout  the  country  and 
was  accepted  without  any  enthusiasm  by  the 
intending  strikers  themselves.  Briand's  adroit 
move  gave  them  an  easy  opportunity  to  call 
all  bets  off,  and  allowed  the  Unions  to  save 
their  faces  and  give  way.  This  trifling  matter, 
however,  is  more  responsible  than  any  other 
one  thing  for  the  commonly  accepted  carica- 
ture of  Briand  as  a  Red-Radical  turned  "safe 
and  Conservative." 

•  By  1914,  therefore,  Briand  had  been  dropped 
by  the  Socialists;  accepted  and  then  cast  aside 
in  turn  by  the  Radicals;  and  unsuccessfully 
"vamped"  by  the  Conservative  Right.  With 
Poincar6  and  Millerand,  he  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  gather  together  the   Moderate 


Republicans  for  the  elections  of  1914.  But 
the  elections  rather  left  him  in  the  lurch. 
"Moderation"  in  French  politics  was  ap- 
parently a  poor  platform,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  ebb-tide  of  Briand's  career  had  set  in. 
But  the  war  instantly  showed  that  his  work 
had  counted — that  all  these  parties  which  had 
fought  him  appreciated  his  worth  and  the 
intelligence  of  his  purpose.  He  was  instantly 
draft^  into  service  in  the  first  Coalition  War 
Cabinet;  and  was,  in  fact,  one  of  its  comer- 
stones.  When,  after  a  year's  battering,  this 
Cabinet  was  threatened  by  dissension,  Briand 
was  called  upon  to  take  the  helm,  as  the 
inevitable  man  for  the  situation. 

The  great  Coalition  Ministry  he  then 
formed,  representing  every  party  and  bring- 
ing together  old  opponents  of  many  years' 
standing,  was  the  justification  of  Briand's 
whole  record  of  toleration  and  fair  dealing  in  the 
midst  of  party  conflicts.  No  other  man  could 
have  brought  about  so  united  an  effort — and 
even  Briand  could  not  keep  it  united  for  more 
than  so  long.  Again  it  was  the  Radicals  who 
flared  up  in  opposition,  this  time  from  bitter, 
relentless  hostility  to  Joffre  and  his  G.  H.  Q. — 
and  again  Briand  did  his  best  to  smooth  things 
out  by  meeting  both  sides  halfway.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  stood  his 
ground  and  fought  it  out,  for  by  making  one 
concession  after  another,  he  had  in  the  end 
no  ground  to  stand  on.  The  military  leaders 
considered  he  had  abandoned  them,  and  the 
politicians  would  not  forgive  his  having  re- 
sisted them  for  so  long.  But  Briand  had 
tried  to  maintain  a  real  coalition,  a  union  of 
all  parties  in  the  struggle;  and  in  such  an 
enterprise,  victory,  or  at  least  some  dividend 
of  success,  was  necessary.  By  191 7,  Briand 
was  worn  out  and  gave  up  the  struggle.  He 
had  carried  France  through  the  most  critical 
military  period  of  the  war  (up  to  then)  and 
had  almost  won  out.  Perhaps  if  the  British 
Government  and  the  French  Parliament  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  continue  the  Somme 
offensive  on  through  the  winter,  victory  would 
have  been  forthcoming.  But  if  Briand  had 
not  achieved  victory,  he  had  accomplished 
much.  How  much,  was  evident  by  the 
tragic  contrast  that  followed.  His  opponents, 
who  came  in  under  Painlev&,  managed  almost 
to  lose  the  war  within  a  few  weeks. 

For  the  rest  of  the  war,  Briand  was  rather 
in  the  background.  He  came  forward  again 
in  earnest  only  at  the  end  of  the  last  Paiiiaf*. 
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ment»  when  he  put  through  the  bill  for  electoral 
reform.  Then  followed  one  more  chapter  in 
the  old  story.  Briand  tried  to  unite  all  the 
Republican  parties  in  the  election,  but  only 
Republicans^ — leaving  all  Reactionaries  out 
of  the  coalition.  Once  more  his  advice  was 
rejected,  and  again  it  proved  that  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  taken  it.  In  the 
anxiety  to  unite  the  greatest  possible  vote 
against  the  Bolshevizing  platform  of  the  So- 
cialists, the  pendulum  of  the  election  swung 
much  too  far  to  the  right.  The  old  "  Republican 
majority**  lost  control:  and  there  resulted  a 
chamberdivided  against  itself,  in  which  no  party 
and  no  natural  grouping  of  parties  can  make  up 
a  coherent  majority,  1 1  is  the  brunt  of  this  sit- 
uation which  Briand  has  to  meet  to-day :  in  hav- 
ing to  carry  on  a  coalition  Ministry  embracing 
by  necessity  nearly  all  the  parties  in  Parliament 
— -an  unnatural  and  extraodinarilydifficult  basis 
of  government.  He  has  to  face  an  opposition 
made  up  likewise  of  fragments  from  all  parties, 
opposite  extremes  of  wholly  divergent  views, 
everything  from  Royalists  to  extreme  Social- 
ists, with  nothing  in  common  but  the  fact 
that  they  are  against  him;  and  led,  curiously 
enough,  by  a  few  followers  of  Clemenceau, 
a  sort  of  shock  battalion  inspired  by  a  fixed, 
stubborn,  personal  hostility  to  Briand, 

In  spite  of  the  general  confidence  and  favor 
he  now  enjoys,  Briand's  task  is  extraordinarily 
difficult  in  itself,  quite  apart  from  outside 
circumstances.  The  opposition  will  have  no 
lack  of  difficulties  and  disappointments  to 
exploit  against  him — and  the  unbalanced  and 
uncertain  status  of  party  power  in  the  Cham- 
ber, makes  it  impossible  to  count  with  any 
confidence  on  even  the  immediate  political 
future. 

BRIAND  AS   DIPLOMAT 

BRIAND  turned  to  diplomacy  late  in  life 
from  force  of  circumstances,  but  it 
5cems  to  have  become  by  now  his  favorite 
"line;"  When  he  formed  his  war-time  Min- 
istry, the  question  of  international  relations 
was  of  dominant  importance,  and  Briand  took 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  into  his  own 
charge.  His  work  there  is  a  large  part  of  the 
history  of  the  war.  He  took  the  initiative 
and  played  the  leading  part  in  bringing  into 
closer  accord  and  into  a  common  line  of  action 
the  diplomatic  and  military  policies  of  the  Al- 
lied nations,  which  had  been  tending  more  and 
more  to  follow  each  a  line  of  its  own.     It  was 


Briand  who  conceived,  or  at  least  gave 
life  to,  the  idea  of  the  single  front,  and  he  went 
far  toward  realiiing  it.  In  19 1 6,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  the  Allied  armies  on  all  fronts 
joined  in  great  coordinate  attacks,  conceived 
as  a  united  military  effort.  On  the  Western 
Front,  Briand  brought  about  the  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  French  and  British  armies 
which  made  possible  the  Battle  of  the  Somme; 
and  finally  persuaded  the  British  to  put 
Haig  under  the  orders  of  Nivelle.  This  ad- 
vantage was  promptly  thrown  away  by 
Painleve,  but  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  a 
year  before  the  conference  at  Doullens,  Briand 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Single 
Command. 

Amongst  other  things,  Briand  negotiated 
and  carried  through  the  agreements  with 
England  in  settlement  of  the  very  mixed 
problems  and  conflicting  interests  in  Asia 
Minor.  Although  they  antedated  the  14 
points  (in  time  as  in  other  respects)  these 
agreements  did  safeguard  effectively  the 
interests  of  France,  and  Briand  set  great 
store  by  what  he  had  done.  Clemenceau 
abandoned  much  of  all  this  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  Briand  never  forgave  him,  nor 
has  he  ever  forgiven  Lloyd  George  for  this 
successful  backhander  against  himself.  He 
seems  indeed  to  have  taken  this  as  a  lesson 
for  all  subsequent  dealings  with  Lloyd  George. 
With  the  experiences  of  the  war  in  mind, 
Briand  appreciates  better  than  any  one  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  union  beh\^een 
the  Allies.  But  he  evidently  considers  that  a 
common  policy  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
give  and  take:  and  that  "union"  does  not 
merely  mean  France  trailing  in  the  wake  of 
British  commercial  policy  on  the  Continent — 
(in   Silesia   or   elsewhere.) 

BKIAND  AND  THE   GERMANS 

IN  REGARD  to  Germany  and  reparations, 
Briand's  position  is  particularly  difficult. 
He  has  to  take  into  account  the  exacting  and 
not  very  practical  attitude  of  one  section  of 
French  opinion  (and  has  also  to  depend  on 
this  section  for  part  of  his  majority  in  parlia- 
ment). On  the  opposite  flank,  he  has  to  stand 
his  ground  against  the  fitful  and  not  altogether 
altruistic  impulses  of  the  British  for  economic 
reconciliation  with  Germany.  Quite  apart 
from  political  and  international  complica- 
tions, and  purely  as  a  practical  matter,  it  is 
difficult  enough  to  deal  with  the  vast  diffi- 
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culties  and  uncertainties  of  the  whole  problem 
of  reparations.  In  this,  Briand  has  at  least 
made  great  steps  forward.  In  spite  of  almost 
unsurmountable  difficulties  he  succeeded  in 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  British  on  the 
Reparations  bill  to  be  presented  on  the  ist  of 
May;  and,  what  was  quite  as  much  of  a  feat, 
persuaded  the  French  and  then  forced  the 
Germans  to  accept  it  as  a  settlement.  By 
this  one  result,  his  present  Ministry  can  claim 
for  itself  a  substantial  achievement;  in  having 
carried  France  safely  through  the  most  dif- 
ficult crisis  since  the  peace,  and  led  her  when 
faced  by  a  dangerous  alternative  to  choose  the 
safer  and  more  prudent  path. 

Any  approach  to  reconciliation  with  Ger- 
many or  relaxation  of  Reparations  terms  must 
be  handled  very  delicately  in  France,  but  it  is 
fair  to  claim  that  Briand  has  made  a  begin- 
ning. He  has  been  the  first  French  statesman 
since  the  war  to  speak  a  good  word  for  a  Ger- 
man Cabinet,  to  recognize  that  there  were  lead- 
ers in  Germany  who  desired  and  intended  to 
carry  out  engagements  made;  and  to  take 
them  fairly  at  their  word.  While  showing  due 
firmness  on  his  own  initiative,  he  has  refused 
to  have  his  hand  forced  by  Nationalist  senti- 
ment toward  occupation  of  the  Rhine  or  any 
other  menacing  steps.  When  challenged  on 
this  ground,  he  has  accepted  the  challenge 
and  fought  it  out  in  Parliament  rather  than 
eluded  the  issue.  Last  of  all,  the  recent  Lx)u- 
cheur-Rathenau  agreement  (to  which  so  little 
attention  has  been  paid  in  this  country), 
promises  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  Reparations.  It  settles  at  a  stroke 
a  host  of  unprofitable  and  irritating  minor 
claims,  and  by  beginning  the  payment  of 
reparations  in  kind,  may  prove  to  offer  a  way 
out — ^a  practical,  possible  solution  of  the 
whole  problem. 

As  a  diplomat,  in  short,  Briand  is  distin- 
guished by  the  same  traits  which  characterize 
him  as  a  politician:  the  same  traits  of  tempera- 
ment and  the  same  underlying  guiding  prin- 
ciples. In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  the 
French  are  apt  to  be  perhaps  a  little  down- 
right and  positive  in  manner,  to  follow  out 
logically  a  clear  but  rigid  policy— and  apt  to 
run  aground  occasionally  on  points  of  amour 
propre  or  prestige.  Briand  has  little  of  all 
this  in  his  make  up.  He  is  not  meddlesome  or 
touchy;  does  not,  like  Poincarfe,  enjoy  con- 
tention for  its  own  sake,  and  does  not  go  about 


with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder.  He  is  supple  and 
accommodating,  both  in  manner  and  in  inten- 
tion; willing  that  the  other  man  should  be  satis- 
fied as  well  as  himself;  and  ready,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  take  50-50  as  a  fairly  reasonable  basis 
of  settlement.  As  in  political  affairs,  he  aims 
at  what  is  possible  and  practical  rather  than 
at  brilliant  adventures,  and  at  substantial 
results  rather  than  appearances.  He  is,  in 
fact,  a  good  political  pragmatist.  Above 
all,  Briand  is  a  tranquil  rather  than  a  restless 
element  iii  affairs.  His  idea  of  life— in  this 
case,  of  France's  position  in  Europe— is  not  to 
stir  things  up  successfully,  but  to  live  securely 
in  peace  and  quiet.  The  trait,  perhaps,  is  not 
unusual;  many  statesmen  have  a  similar 
aspiration— the  point  in  regard  to  Briand  is 
that  he  knows  how. 

A  cautious  reader  may  suspect  that  this 
portrait  of  Briand  is  monotonously  favorable, 
and  presents  him  merely  as  a  union  of  all  the 
virtues.  We  may  note,  therefore,  a  few  short- 
comings, by  way  of  recognizing  that  there  must 
be  a  debit  side  of  the  balance.  First  of  all, 
Briand  is  not  a  financier,  and  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  the  Treasury  has  to  rely  on 
others.  This  is  a  double  disadvantage:  cap- 
able financiers  are  hard  to  find  amongst 
political  leaders  in  France,  and  the  present 
situation  requires  the  most  capable  man  con- 
ceiveable.  Also,  Briand  takes  no  particular 
interest  in  the  ordinary  work  of  administration. 
Administrative  efficiency  has  never  been  the 
strong  point  of  his  Cabinets  in  the  past; 
and  from  him  are  hardly  to  be  expected  the 
drastic  reforms  so  necessary  in  the  French 
Administration  system.  Last  of  all,  Briand's 
critics  would  maintain  that  he  is  too  much 
of  a  politician  in  his  conception  of  things: 
that  as  a  politician,  he  is  too  reluctant  to  stand 
up  and  fight;  and  that  his  free  lance  instinct, 
his  inability  to  take  his  place  in  a  party  or- 
ganization, is  a  great  handicap.  But  no  man 
can  be  everything,  and  every  man  must  do 
things  in  his  own  way.  A  recent  experience 
of  our  own  has  shown  that,  even  in  large  affairs, 
it  is  better  and  safer  to  be  too  much  of  a 
politician  than  too  little.  The  present 
article  is  not  offered  a$  a  final  judgment  of 
Briand,  but  as  an  analysis  of  this  diaracter, 
a  statement  of  his  motives  and  purposes  and 
outline  of  his  career  as  Briand  himself  has  tried 
to  shape  and  direct  it. 
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HE  heralded  stampede  to  the  Cana- 
dian Arctic  failed  to  reach  the  pro- 
portions that  enthusiastic  prophets 
foresaw — it  cannot  be  classed  with 
the  Klondike  gold  rush,  or  the  rush 
of  the  "  forty  niners/'  But  it  gave  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  what  a  great  rush  in  these  days 
would  be  like.  There  were  twice  as  many  white 
men  in  the  Mackenzie  River  Valley  in  the 
summer  of  1921  as  ever  before,  and  while  most 
of  these  had  little  to  do  directly  with  the  oil 
rush,  they  did»  nevertheless,  add  to  the  picture, 
of  which  the  principal  high  light  was  the 
interest  in  oil. 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  is  the  outfitting  point 
for  any  expedition  to  the  Mackenzie  River 
Basin.  It  is  a  lively,  attractive  city  of  aboot 
75,000  inhabitants,  spread  out  a  bit  un- 
necessarily, perhaps,  but  not  awkwardly  along 
the  high  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  River. 
Here  the  fur  trading  companies  that  run  the 
boats  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  north  have 
their  offices.  Here  are  the  termini  of  the  two 
railroads  that  lead  to  the  rivers  on  which 
one  travels  down  to  and  bewnd  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

Yet  a  closer  inspection  of  Edmonton  throws 
some  interesting  side  lights  on  her  citified 
appearance.  The  day  1  arrived  I  saw  a  man 
^^'earing  a  fringed  buckskin  coat  enter  the 
lobby  of  the  Mac  Dona  Id  Hotel.  It  was 
incongruous^  out  of  place,  but  it  was  there. 
Occasionally  a  man  appears  wearing  moccasins, 
but  dressed  otherwise  in  the  normal  apparel 
of  a   city    resident.     Onvboys    *' chaps"   are 


prominently  displayed  in  a  shop  window,  and 
of  course  one  sees  Indians. 

Now,  these  things  are  not  numerous  or 
common.  But.  rare  as  they  are,  they  show  that 
Edmonton  is  not  completely  separated  from 
the  wilderness  which  still  constitutes  so  large 
a  part  of  Canada. 

The  railroad  from  Edmonton  to  Peace  River 
is  not  the  best  in  the  world,  but  one  can  manage, 
for  there  are  sleeping  cars  and  a  diner  most  of 
the  way,  and  the  principal  dilTiculty  is  the  dis- 
couraging speed  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
over  the  muskeg  swamps,  through  which  much 
of  the  track  is  laid.  But  the  train  to  Ft, 
McMurray,  on  the  Athabasca  River,  is  very, 
very  different. 

The  distance  to  "End  of  Stee! "  from  Edmon- 
ton (eighteen  miles  of  the  railroad  still  has  to 
be  built  to  reach  McMurray)  is  288  miles.  >et 
the  train  which  leaves  Edmonton  once  a  week 
(on  Wednesday  morning)  is  extremely  fortunate 
in  the  eyes  of  its  crew  when  it  gets  to  "  End  of 
Steel"  by  Friday  evening.  And  a  ride  on  the 
train  will  convince  anyone  that  the  crew  is  right. 

The  train  consists  of  a  caboose  and  three 
dilapidated  day  coaches  hitched  behind  a  long 
string  of  freight  cars,  and  when  we  started  out 
on  the  eighth  of  June  there  were  about  160 
passengers  aboard.  We  bumped  along  all 
day,  and  in  that  time  everyone  on  the  train  got 
acquainted.  I  found  out  that  among  them  all 
there  were  ten  men  who,  in  one  party,  were 
going  north  to  look  for  oil  lands.  There  were 
three  or  four  more  who  were  going  north  in  the 
employ  of  the   Imperial  Oil  Company,   but 
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despite  the  fact  that  this  train 
was  the  one  that  had  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  catch  the 
first  boat  of  the  season  beyond 
Ft.  Fitzgerald,  there  were  no 
other  "rushers." 

The  others  on  the  train  were 
a  heterogeneous    mixture. 
There  were    mounted  police- 
men, a  Canadian  Government 
official   and   his   party  going 
north  to  make  treaties  with  the 
Indians  of  the  Mackenzie  Val- 
ley, a  geologist  who  had  spent 
three  years  with   an   Arctic 
exploration  party,  a  meteor- 
ologist going  north  to  spend 
eighteen  months  studying  the 
Aurora   Borealis,   an   Episco- 
palian Bishop,  returning  to  his 
charges  in  the  Arctic  and  sub 
Arctic  after  a  visit  to  England, 
several    missionaries,    a    girl 
bound  for  Coronation  Gulf,  a 
thousand    miles  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River, 
to   marry    a    missionary,  an 
American  tourist  with  a  passion 
for  reforming  things  and  a  deep 
and  abiding  enthusiasm  for  decipher- 
ing names  and  dates  and  epitaphs  on 
every  tombstone  in  every  graveyard 
within  reach — this  1  found  out  later, 
as    we   visited   the  trading  posts 
farther  north.  There  were  two  news- 
paper men  and  a  fiction  writer,  and 
an   oddly  assorted  lot  of  traders, 
trappers,   prospectors,   and   a   few 
women  and  children. 

Twelve  hours  out  of  Edmonton, 
which  by  now  was  fully  a  hundred 
miles  behind  us,  the  train  stopped. 
That  in  itself  could  cause  no  com- 
ment, for  we  had  reached  a  "town." 
True,  the  "town"  consisted  merely 
of  a  two  story  frame  structure,  hous- 
ing a  little  general  store  below  and  the  store 
keeper's  family  above.     But  we  had  not  seen 
even  so  much  of  a  town  as  that  for  hours,  and 
furthermore  the  grocery  department  of  this 
general  store  might  serve  to  eke  out  the  rather 
limited  and  illy  assorted  supply  of  food  that 
the  energetic  "newsy"  on  the  train  was  rapidly 
selling  to  the  good  natured  passengers. 

But  after  waiting  about  the  place  for  an 


THE  MACKENZIE  RIVER  BASIN 
Showing  the  route  north  and  the  locations  of  the  various  oil  properties 
from  the  border  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  comparing  this  temtory  with 
the  Mississippi  River,  drawn  beside  the  map  on  the  same  scale.  The  extent 
of  the  Canadian  oil  fields  is  enormous,  but  their  value  is  as  yet  problema- 
tical. In  Canada  there  is  little  oil  produced,  yet  the  vast  extent  of  the 
field  in  the  Mackenzie  River  basin  may  conceivably  make  this  district 
one  of  the  world's  leading  oil  fields  although  nothing  definite  is  known  of 
its  value  now 

hour  or  so,  the  passengers  began  to  wonder 
why  we  didn't  move  on,  only  to  learn,  upon 
application  to  some  of  the  train  crew,  that  a 
construction  train  was  off  the  track  a  couple  of 
miles  a  head  of  us,  and  that  we  would  stay 
where  we  were  all  night. 

Already  the  passengers  had  scattered  along 
the  right  of  way,  building  camp  fires,  strolling 
down  to  a  little  lake  near  the  track,  and  perform- 
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ing  their  ablutions  while  the  mosquitoes  buzzed, 
and  the  loons  laughed  their  maddest  as  they 
swam  and  dived  and  flew  in  the  gathering  dusk* 
But  with  the  news  that  we  would  not  move  till 
morning  the  passengers  decided  to  make  them- 
selves comfortable.  There  was  a  raid  on  the 
baggage  car — on  this  train  it  was  a  box  car— 
for  the  bedding  rolls  and  mosquito  nets  that  are 
a  part  of  every  northerner's  equipment,  and  in 
half  an  hour  there  were  men  asleep  in  every 
direction*  A  tent  was  pitched  for  some  of 
the  women,  and  in  the  dilapidated  coaches  the 
seats  were  turned  together,  the  intervening 
space  was  filled  with  baggage  and  anything  else 
that  could  be  found,  mosquito  nets  were  spread, 
and  the  whole  train  settled  itself  for  as  com- 
fortable a  night  as  it  could  get, 

1  promised  myself  a  snapshot  of  that  train 
with  the  scattered  bed  rolls,  the  men  rolled  in 
blankets,  the  tent,  and  the  campfires  just  as 
n  as  dawn  should  come,  but,  alas,  at  one 
o'clock  1  was  awakened  by  the  news  that  we 
were  to  move  in  twenty  minutes.  Passengers 
were  scattered  far  and  wide.  Equipment  was 
everywhere,  yet  when  the  train  pulled  out 
twenty  minutes  later  everything  and  everybody 
with  the  exception  of  one  soundly  sleeping 
individual  whom  we  left  behind  in  a  wagon 
box,  was  aboard.  It  was  late  the  next  after- 
ntKin  before  he  caught  up  with  us,  arriving  then 
on  a  motor  "hand  can" 

This  railroad  is  being  built  to  Ft.  McMurray 
in  order  to  get  around  the  heavy  rapids  in  the 
Athabasca  River,  and  the  track  is  laid  for  miles 
through  the  *' muskeg'*  swamps  that  are  so 
common  in  the  North.  Muskeg  is  land 
covered  with  water  soaked  moss,  so  soft  that  it 
feels,  as  one  walks  across  it.  as  if  it  were  a 
mattress.  The  same  springiness  is  there,  and 
the  same  softness*  but  occasionally  one's  foot 
breaks  through,  and  he  goes  kneedeep  in  muck 
and  water.  In  the  winter  this  is  frozen  solid, 
and  the  trains  have  little  diflficulty  in  crossing 
track  laid  over  it.  but  in  the  summer,  when  it 
has  thawed  to  a  depth  of,  perhaps,  six  or  eight 
feet,  sometimes  the  weight  of  the  train  actually 
pushes  the  rails  out  of  sight  in  the  mud  and 
water  and  a  person  standing  on  the  back 
platform  can  see  the  track  slowly  emerging 
from  the  slime  a  hundred  yards  or  so  astern. 

Needless  to  say,  the  track  does  not  always 
sink  to  the  same  depth  on  each  side,  and  the 
result  is  a  train  that  rolls  and  rocks  as  no 
destroyer  ever  did  in  a  seaway.  Seated  in  one 
coach  the  passenger  can  see  the  angle  formed 


by  the  doors  of  his  own  coach  and  the  one 
ahead.  His  car  may  be  tilted  at  a  terrifying 
angle  to  the  right,  while  the  car  ahead  may  be 
leaning  just  as  dangerously  to  the  left.  And 
then,  all  in  a  moment,  the  thing  is  reversed, 
and  the  sickening  sensation  of  upsetting  is 
experienced  again  and  again,  without,  for  a 
wonder,    the    upset    materializing. 

But  upsets  do  sometimes  materialize.  We 
were  assured  by  the  train  crew  that  on  the  trip 
north  the  previous  week,  the  train  had  gotten 
off  the  track  nine  times,  and  that  that  was  not 
particularly  bad.  So  it  was  with  grateful 
hearts  that  w^e  arrived  at  ''end  of  steel"  after 
having  taken  only  thirty  hours  for  the  last  160 
miles.  On  the  trip  back  there  was  a  different 
story.  We  hadn't  gone  four  miles  when  we 
w^ere  stopped  by  a  locomotive  that  had  fallen 
over  on  it  s  side  and  lay  half  buried  in  the  mud. 
and  when  the  rails  had  been  laid  around  the 
spot  that  the  expiring  locomotive  had  torn  up, 
we  slowly  and  fearfully  started,  only  to  wobble 
so  outrageously  over  the  irregularities  of  the 
track  that  two  hundred  yards  farther  on  saw 
even  our  experienced  old  locomotive  puffing 
nervously.  The  track  grew  worse,  if  that  was 
possible,  and  finally  the  overworked  engine 
staggered  badly,  recovered  itself,  and  remained 
semi-erect,  but  the  tender  and  a  box  car  gave 
up  the  ghost  then  and  there  and  rolled  slowly 
over,  turning  the  ties  up  on  end  until  the  track 
looked  like  a  picket  fence. 

"end  of  steel" 

BUT  going  north,  as  1  said,  we  experienced 
no  such  difTiculty,  and  pulled  into  the 
group  of  tents  and  log  huts  that  cluster  at  the 
*'end  of  steer*  late  Friday  afternoon,  having 
spent  54  hours  going  288  miles,  and  glad,  if 
the  truth  be  know^n.  that  the  engineer  had  tried 
no  greater  speed. 

The  railroad  ends  on  the  high  ground  about 
three  miles  from  the  Clearwater  River*  A  very 
muddy  corduroy  road  leads  down  the  hill, 
through  a  heavy  forest,  and  across  the  low 
ground  to  the  river  whereoil  drilling  machinery, 
gold  mining  machinery,  cases,  bales,  and  piles 
of  luml)er  are  lying,  presenting  a  most  dis- 
orderiy  appearance.  On  the  river  bank  are 
tents  and  board  shacks  that  mark  the  loading 
places  of  the  several  individuals  who  transfer 
the  freight  down  the  twenty  miles  of  the  Clear- 
water to  Ft.  McMurray,  which  lies  at  the 
junction  of  the  Clearwater  and  the  Athabasca. 

The  Clearwater  is  shallow,  and  only  small 
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scows,  pushed  by  motor  boats,  are  able  to 
negotiate  it.  It  was  in  one  of  these  that  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  passengers  going  north  on  the 
steamboat  Northland  Echo  of  the  Northern 
Trading  Company,  were  taken  down  stream. 
It  was  nine-thirty  before  we  reached  her, 
but  despite  the  hour  a  dinner  was  awaiting  us. 
And  such  a  dinner.  Nothing  suggested  hard- 
ship, and  the  quantity  of  food  was  almost 
appalling.  The  tables  groaned  if  ever  tables 
did,  and  we  rose  from  them  satisfied  with  our 
prospects  for  the  immediate  future. 

FT.    McMURRAY 

IT  was  ten  o'clock  before  we  went  ashore  to 
see  the  town  of  Ft.  McMurray.  It  is  an 
uncouth  place,  with  half  a  dozen  stores,  a  log 
hotel  and  a  few  houses,  a  mission,  a  church,  and 
a  mounted  police  barracks.  There  was  a  dance 
in  progress,  apparently  in  celebration  of  the 
arrival  of  the  train,  and  the  scraping  of  the 
vioHn,  and  the  enthusiastic  stamp  of  many 
feet,  were  the  only  sounds  beside  the  occasional 
howling  of  a  dog. 

It  was  after  noon  of  the  following  day  before 
the  Northland  Echo  started  for  the  North, 
loaded  with  freight,  and  pushing  a  loaded 
scow  with  her  broad  flat  nose.  These  scows, 
which  form  a  part  of  almost  every  power  out- 
fit on  the  northern  rivers  are  invariably  pushed 
ahead  or  lashed  alongside,  for  the  current, 
swinging  irregularly  from  side  to  side,  has  an 
ugly  habit  of  running  a  towed  boat  on  to  the 
sand  bars  that  abound.  But  with  the  scow 
lashed  firmly  against  the  flat  nose  of  a  river 
steamer,  or  harnessed  with  a  "bridle"  against 
the  sharp  nose  of  a  motor  boat,  the  two  are 
handled  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  sand  bars 
are  more  easily  avoided. 

The  Athabasca  River  at  McMurray  has  cut 
its  way  through  the  "  tar  sands  "  of  that  district, 
and  high  on  either  bank  the  oil  soaked  sand 
can  often  be  seen,  dull  brown  where  the  ex- 
p)osure  has  dried  it,  and  oily  black  where  some 
miniature  land  slide  has  torn  away  the  old  sur- 
face. These  "tar  sands"  cover  thousands  of 
square  miles,  and  are  sometimes  several  hundred 
feet  in  thickness.  The  oil  they  contain  must 
total  an  enormous  quantity,  but  drilling  pro- 
duces no  oil  whatever  and  no  process  has  yet 
been  developed  that  can  economically  separate 
the  oil  from  the  sand.  This  oil  soaked  sand, 
however,  has  been  tried  out  as  paving  material 
in  Edmonton,  and  put  down  on  a  busy  street 
has  outworn  the  asphalt  beside  it. 


The  interesting  stretch  of  the  river  lasts  but 
a  little  way,  and  in  a  day's  run  downstream  the 
steamer  has  reached  the  delta  that  has  been 
built  into  Athabasca  Lake.  The  low  banks 
present  no  unusual  characteristics  for  miles 
through  this  low  country  and  so  far  has  the 
river  carried  this  delta  that  already  Lake 
Claire — once  a  part  of  Lake  Athabasca — is 
separated  from  the  main  lake  by  a  wide  stretch 
of  low  land. 

Fort  Chipewyan  lies  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Athabasca  directly  across  the  lake  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Athabasca  River.  This 
trading  post  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  posts  in  northern  Can- 
ada, and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. Situated  on  the  granite  shore  of  Lake 
Athabasca  and  surrounded  by  water  and  wilder- 
ness, Chipewyan  will  probably  remain  for 
years  still  to  come  a  t3rpical  trading  post  of  tl^ 
old  type.  Mackenzie  started  from  Chipewyan 
in  1789  on  the  expedition  on  which  he  dis- 
covered the  Mackenzie  River,  and  Franklin 
used  Chipewyan  as  a  starting  point  on 
the  Arctic  expeditions  that  resulted  in  his 
death. 

The  Northland  Echo  arrived  at  Ft-  Fitz- 
gerald about  two  o'clock  on  a  Tuesday  morning, 
having  left  Ft.  McMurray  on  the  preceding 
Saturday.  A  very  heavy  twenty-mile  series  of 
rapids  in  the  river  that  cannot  be  negotiated  by 
boats  necessitates  a  portage  from  Ft.  Fitzgerald 
to  Ft.  Smith,  across  sixteen  miles  of  very 
bad  trail,  and  the  next  morning  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  Northern  Trading  Company  post 
began  to  count  noses  and  see  how  many 
passengers  there  were — ^and  how  much  bag- 
gage— to  send  to  Ft.  Smith.  After  minute 
calculations  he  set  about  getting  wagons  for 
the  baggage  and  "democrats"  for  the  passen- 
gers, and  succeeded — so  far  as  the  wagons 
were  concerned.  But  "democrats"  are  a 
scarcity  on  the  Fitzgerald-Smith  portage,  and 
it  was  not  until  Thui^ay  that  enough  had  been 
found  to  take  more  than  a  few  of  the  waiting 
passengers. 

On  Thursday  morning,  however,  three 
showed  up,  and  eighteen  of  us  managed  to 
pack  ourselves  aboard.  A  "  democrat"  is  a 
cross  between  a  wagon  and  a  buggy.  It  has  a 
light  box,  mounted  on  good  springs,  and  has 
removable  seats,  each  of  which,  with  a  little 
crowding,  will  accommodate  three  people. 
Three  of  the  seats  can  be  used— except  on  the 
Smith  portage.    Two  is  the  limit  there. 


tMurtc«>  of  A.  F.  Fwgl 
RAPIDS  IN  THE  ATHABASCA 
The  raiifond  lo  Ft,  McMurray  is  hi-ing  buih  in  order  to 
get  around  the  heavy  rapids  in  the  Athabasca,  For 
years  freight  for  this  country  has  been  taken  through 
these  rapids  in  scows  and  canoe?  Steamboats  find  thtni 
impossible  lo  negotiate 

ON    THE   CLEARWATER    RIVER 
The  A  tSf  G  W  is  not  yei  buili  quilt-  to  Ft,  McMurray. 
From  "  End  of  Steef"  to  McMurray  it  is  necessary  to 
travel  in  such  scows  as  this,  pushed  by  a  motor  boat 

ON    THE    RAILROAD   TO    FT.    McMURRAY 

The  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  Railway  is  probably 

the  worst    in    America.     For   miles   the   iri*ck  is  l;ud 

through  "muskeg"  swamps,  and  occasionally  the  trains 

fall  oft  the  track  as  this  one  did 
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I  was  in  the  second  "democrat**  to  leave,  and 
looking  forward  to  a  not  Ua)  pleasant  trip — for 
it  was  raining  and  there  was  no  top  on  the 
"democrat" — I  dressed  for  the  occasion.  My 
costume  consisted  of  heavy  waterproof  leather 
b(K)ts.  thoroughly  staunch  trousers  and  shirt, 
"slicker" — that  is,  an  "oilskin"  raincoat— and 
a  battered  felt  hat  over  which  my  head  net 
hung  in  watery  folds  before  m>'  face  and  slapped 
dripping  against  my  neck.  Gloves,  of  course, 
are  as  necessary  as  a  head  net,  and  with  a 
camera  and  a  knapsack  under  my  "slicker" 
which  bulged  over  them  in  a  truly  startling  and 
most  ungraceful  manner,  I  must  really  have 
been  an  unusual  sight.  And  yet.  despite  my 
costume.  I  caused  no  comment.  There  were 
others  whose  appearance  was  as  extraordinary. 

Our  start  was  propitious,  but  only  (^ur  start. 
We  had  an  Indian  driver,  and  the  two  scrawny 
horses  were  hardly  equal  to  their  work  even 
if  an  Indian  hadn't  been  holding  the  reins. 
With  the  Indian  where  he  wa^.  trouble  was 
certain,  nor  was  it  long  in  coming. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  one 
picture  a  road  like  the  first  eight  miles  of  the 
Smith  portage  trail.  It  is  cut  through  heavy 
timber  growth,  and  in  the  rain  the  branches 
overhead  dripped  and  slapped  one  in  the  face, 
while  the  stumps  that  had  not  been  removed 
from  the  roadwa\'  jolted  the  "democrat"  this 
way  and  that,  or  mud  holes  bogged  the  horses 
or  liireatened  to  upset  the  vehicle,  or  the  mire 
in  which  the  horses  were  wading  knee  deep 
forced  the  whole  outfit  to  a  stop. 

We  went  a  mile  this  wa\ .  and  then  struck  a 
terrible  series  of  mudholes.  In  one  after  the 
other  the  horses  stopped,  unable  to  move  until 
they  had  rested,  and  unable  to  re^t  because  of 
the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  the  great  black 
"bulldog"  flies  that  bit  and  buzzed  and  bit 
again  until  the  drops  of  bl(M)d  the\  left,  washed 
down  the  suffering  animals'  sides  b\'  the  rain, 
formed  red  streaks  on  their  wet  hair. 

And  the  boasted  taciturnit\'  of  the  Indian 
could  not  endure  the  strain.  We  stuck  again, 
and  stopped,  hub  deep  in  mud.  A  caterpillar 
tractor  with  two  wagons  loaded  with  freight 
roared  past  us.  thrusting  saplings  out  of  it> 
wa\'.  and  splashing  through  or  around  the  mud- 
holes,  impervious  to  the  winged  pests  that 
tortured  our  horses,  and  the  sight  of  it  seemed 
to  arouse  our  Indian.  He  leaped  to  his  feet 
and  cracked  his  whip  over  the  backs  of  the 
startled  horses,  and  away  we  went — minus  the 
hind  wheels  and  the  hind  axle  and  the  hind 


springs  which,  remained  astern  of  us,  half 
visible  in  the  mud,  while  we  in  the  "democrat" 
went  careering  along  over  the  watery  trail, 
endeavoring  to  maintain  our  places  in  our 
conveyance  and  able  to  do  so  fairl>'  well  ex- 
cept where  a  stump  in  the  roadway  reached  up 
and  thumped  the  wheelless  extremity  of  the 
"dem(jcrat"  vigorously  from  beneath. 

At  last  we  stopped,  waded  back  through  the 
mud,  and  salvaged  the  wheels  and  axle, and  with 
some  broken  branches  and  a  small  pine  tree,  a 
couple  of  halter  ropes  and  some  baling  wire  we 
fastened  the  wheels  and  axle  back  on  the 
democrat,  but  then  we  were  afraid  to  ride  in  it 
lest  we  tear  them  off  again,  and  all  of  us  except 
the  Indian  and  one  chap  who  wore  low  shoes, 
were  forced  to  walk  the  remaining  fifteen  miles 
to  Ft.  Smith,  only  to  have  the  sun  come  out 
just  as  we  reached  our  destination. 

II 

Ft.  Smith  is  just  across  the  North  West 
Territories  border  line  from  Alberta,  and  was 
designated  last  spring  as  the  capital  of  that 
great  expanse.  And  certainly  it  is  one  of  the 
most  unusual  capitals  in  the  world. 

Governor  O.  S.  Finnie,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed only  a  few  weeks  before,  was  housed  in 
a  tent,  which  was  one  of  a  double  row  put  up 
for  himself  and  his  staff.  Their  dining  room 
was  also  a  tent,  set  up  a  hundred  yards  away 
near  the  sites  chosen  for  two  log  houses  which 
will  be  the  official  headquarters  for  govern- 
mental activities,  when  they  are  completed,  as 
they  probabl\'  are  by  now. 

The  strange  assortment  of  structures  that 
greeted  my  eye  as  1  plodded,  mud-be-spattered. 
along  the  road  into  Ft.  Smith  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  first  I  saw  was  the  Catholic 
.Mission,  a  great  four  story  frame  building  with 
a  gambrel  rrM)f.  severely  plain,  but  amid  tlie 
tiny  log  huts  of  the  place,  seemingly  a  veritable 
\\'oolvv(;rth  Tower  of  magnificence  and  size. 
I  ents  and  tiny  log  huts  were  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  then  I  passed  a. neat  frame  dwelling 
with  a  little  general  store  attached.  "Omi- 
bear's"  said  a  sign,  and  upon  entering  the  store 
a  little  bell  rang  and  a  delightful  little  woman 
with  gray  hair  and  a  genial  face  appeared  in 
answer  to  it.  She  answered  my  questions  and 
sold  me  a  package  of  cigarettes,  and  invited 
me  to  call  on  them  "just  anytime."  And  this 
despite  my  appearance,  which  had  been  none 
t<K»  good  when  1  left  Fitzgerald,  and  had  not 
been  improved  during  my  fifteen  mile  walk 
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f-T,    MCMURRAV 
Which    has   been  a  trading   post   for  years,   and   now 
that  the  railroad  is  to  end  there  it  begins  to  show  some 
of  the  earmarks  of  a  town 

A    **LOP    STICK*'   ON    THE    ATHABASCA 

Near  the  little  trading  post  of  Ft  McKay.  A  lop  stick 
is  a  tree  from  which  some  of  the  branches  have  been 
trimmed,  leaving  it  in  some  disiinclive  shape.  They 
are  used  to  mark  trails,  caches,  or  camps,  and  sometimes 
are  cut  as  memorials  to  people  living  or  dead  This 
particular  lop  slick  is  a  \ery  fine  example 

through  the  rain— through  mud  and  water 
half  the  way,  and  mud  and  sand  and  water 
the  other  half. 

I  thanked  her  and  started  down  the  rostd 
again,  amscious  that  the  invitation  t  had  re- 
ceived was  whole  hearted  and  sincere,  and 
as  I  walked  1  w**ndered  why  these  frontiers- 
men—  these  dwellers  in  far  places— these 
people  whose  advantages  and  opportunilies 
are  limited,  whose  belongings  are  small 
should  be  so  generous  and  pleasant  and  hos- 
pitable to  strangers. 

And  all  through  this  country  it  is  the  same. 
A  group  of  newcomers  arrives — unheralded, 
unknown.     Yet    instantly   they   are   accepted 
as  friends,  and  friendship  in  the  North  means 
more   than   mere   acquaintanceship. 

And  pondering  this  subject  I  plodded  on, 
alone,  for  i  had  trudged  ahead  of  the  others 
from  the  "dem<xrat"  and  presently  beheld  a 
sign.  *'The  Union  Bank  of  Canada*'  it  read, 
and  it  was  on  a  tent,    A  little  farther  on  was 


the  pt*^t  otVice,  and  beyond  that,  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
post,  with  the  factor*s  house  across  the  road. 
And  another  hundred  yards  brought  me  to  the 
Northern  Trading  Company  post,  and  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  in  rows  or  separate,  were 
Indians'  log  cabins,  little,  dirty,  and  sur- 
rounded with  dogs. 


AT    FT.    CHIPEWYAN 

One  of  ihe  oldeiii  and  most  pictLir- 
esque  of  all  the  trading  post 4  in  1 
"the  north  country/'  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  north  shore  of  Lnke 
Athabasca  and  all  I  he  north  jnd 
souih-bound  boats  stop  there, 
fhe  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
have  a  post  there  and  the  Angli- 
Lin  and  Catholic  churches  each 
have  missions 


CROSSING  LAKE  ATHABASCA 
Sounding  with  poles  in  order  to 
Hnd  a  channel  deep  enough  lo 
float  the  steamer  which  draws 
less  than  three  feel 


Hawthorne  Daniel 


iilfc  WATBR  FRONT 
SMITH 
I  ht*  w;i4  the  IT1041  southern  place  that 
showed  any  ^ign^or  an  oil  rush.  The 
rc^vm  ^vii  ihiit  there  arc  (wo  routes 
ami  J  number  of  sieamcrs  as  f:ir 
ik§  IhiT  Smith  rjplds,  white  beyomi 
Ft  !>miih  I  hi*  re  *ere  but  thrcL* 
ttCJUien  lo  Ukc  (he  frt'lRhl  jnd  paw 
fflftn north  ir»d  bul  one  route  pinsihk 


^\\rU'\t,u    tt\  iii;iii-.  n\  tlinii.  .'iiid  tlu*\  ol'trn  ac- 

I  Vwcnt  (I'iVMi  \\\t'  liuiidrcd  |(H)t  hank  to  tlu* 
river,  wlim-  ihr  hojt  wt-ir  lir<|  up,  and  lor  tlu* 
fir-t  tiiiH'  ;"it  an  idea  tlial  alt<  r  ail  tiit-n*  ini^ht 
hr  soinr  sorni-  -i;.mi-  n\  an  oil  rn^ll  I  wo  larf;c 
st«.'anKM■^.  oiir  ^nuill  ofir  and  do/.i-n^^  ol  other 
boats  lined  the  hank,  winir  ^^ow^  that  had  heen 
draf;^ed  over  th«'  |)orta^'f  wtre  Kin;.',  all  alon^^ 
the  siiie  of  the  road  Ironi  tht-  top  (jI"  the  hi^h 
bank  to  the  hottoin 

]a)^  warehoiiM-N  wt-re  receiving;  Irei^ht. 
several  new  boats  were  hein^*,  hull  I,  ean<»t*s  were 
piled  everywhere,  and  heavy  trei^hl  was  toniin^; 
in  an  irregular  and  ^eeniinj^lv  emlle^s  ^treanl 
across  the  portaj^e.  I  he  steamers  were  Ituilin^. 
and   despite    the    hour    for    it    was    evening 


TH1£  BAKK  AT  FT.  SMITH 
This  bank  is  now  lodged  ip  a  iog 
hfjusc.  but  for  a  number  of  weeks  it 
ciirried  on  its  business  in  this  tent 
with  J  LOU  pie  of  folding  chairs  and  a 
cAmp  table  for  furniture  and  a  safe 
I  hut  c^uld  be  carried  on  ones 
shoulder 


although  the  sun  was  still  high  in  the  sky— 
everxone  was  busy.  Wagon  load  after  wagon 
load  of  freight  came  down  the  steep  sandy  hill. 
with  brakes  squeaking  and  horses  straining 
backward  in  their  harness,  and  on  the  river 
bank  men  struggled  with  heavy  loads  and 
hauled  them  aboard  the  steamers  or  stowed 
them  in  the  barges,  for  here  at  Ft.  Smith  all  the 
freight  and  all  the  passengers  bound  for  the 
oil  liekls  were  for  the  first  time  collected 
after  having  come  from  "the  outside'*  by  two 
different  routes  on  many  different  river  boats. 
And  here  the  three  steamers  that  operate  on 
that  great  stretch  of  river  and  lake  north  to  the 
Arctic  were  loading,  preparatory  to  their  first 
trip  of  the  year  north  to  the  new  Eldorado  of 
the  midnight  sun. 


The  next  article  on  the  trip  to  It.  Normati  will  appear  in  the  Decetnber  number 


The  Choice  that  Lies  Before  Japan.     What  Her  Decision 

Means  to  Us.     Its  Relation  to  Limitation  of  Armaments 


HE  late  scj-called  Wurld  War  was 
really  but  a  civil  war  within  the 
European  civilization — of  which  the 
Americas,  Australasia,  and  South 
Africa  are  integral  outgrowths.  But» 
for  decades,  certain  forces  seem  to  have  been 
arraying  the  Asiatic  w^orld  against  the  white 
world.  Thus  it  becomes  manifest  that  we  are 
facmg  conditions  making  for  a  real  world  war 
instead  of  what  was  virtually  but  a  civil  war 
among  the  whites.  It  follows  that  the  present 
responsibitit)'  upon  Americans  and  upon  the 
Washington  Conference  for  a  sound  and  far- 
sighted  solution  of  the  situation  is  unprece- 
dented. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  way  to  have  pre- 
vent^ the  war  that  Germany  brought  on  in 
1914  would  have  been  to  have  turned  her  from 
the  imperialistic  war  path  along  which  the 
"bkiod  and  iron"  doctrines  of  Bismarck  had 
been  leading  her  since  18(74.  And  now.  to 
agree  upon  and  to  apply  adequate  preventive 
and  corrective  measures  to  the  imperialism  that 
has  been  growing  in  the  Far  East  for  nearly 
Xhtee  decades  is  the  primary  responsibility  at 
the  door  of  the  Washington  Conference.    When 


GARDINER 
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it  shail  have  become  manifest  that  such  meas- 
ures will  be  accepted  and  carried  out  by  all  con- 
cerned, then  and  only  then  (jur  national  arma- 
ments ma>'be  limited  byagreemeot.  with  safety. 
The  likeness  between  the  imperialism  of 
Germany  and  that  in  the  Far  East  goes 
back  to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  generally  recalled  that,  soon 
after  America  was  discovered,  Germans  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  them- 
selves there  in  competition  with  the  Spanish, 
But  having  failed  in  this  earl\  overseas  adven- 
ture, the  Germans  remained  ashore  in  Central 
Europe;  while  the  relatively  vacant  spaces  of 
the  world  progressively  were  being  won  by  the 
Portuguese.  Spanish,  Dutch,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish. Not  to  have  participated  effectively  along 
with  the  other  peoples  of  Europe  in  their  expan- 
sion into  the  Americas.  Africa,  and  Australia 
was  a  basic  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Germans.  And  at  bottom  it  was  to 
retrieve  the  effects  of  this  mistake  that  modern 
German  imperial  power  was  evolved  for  the 
defeat  of  France  and  England  and  the  capture 
of  their  overseas  domains  and  trade. 

There  are  said  to  be  indications  that  long 
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IS    JAPAN    OVERPOPULATED? 

Recent  statistics  show  ihal  J^ipan  is 
far  less  densely  populated  than  either 
England,  Holland,  or  Belgium,  and 
ihis  analogv'  suggests  that  the  way  for 
her  to  raist*  the  standard  of  living 
among  her  people  tu  the  Ie\el  of  Eu- 
ropean life  is  to  follow  the  example  of 
those  countries  and  become  a  great  in- 
dustrial nation.  The  Open  Door 
Doctrine  offers  Japan  a  secure  oppor- 
tunity, in  guaranteed  peace,  to  achieve 
this  ambition 


INSIDH    TIM:    Cl.O^I.I)    "OIM.N     I)r)OR 

IWII  lowrr  ;il  Mukilcn.  an  important  railroail  n-ntro 
ol  Manchuria,  xsht-rr  JapanrNc  pnli  ileal  vnntrol  of 
an  mtcjiral  part  of  the  main  NhIv  nf  tlu-  (.hini-st* 
I  mpirc  Nsas  tirNt  maiic  i'(lVcti\t'.  I  In- <  )p«n  \)ih)t 
Lanncjl  hi'  kept  opt  n  for  Irailc  wilfi  Sihi  n.i  by 
Anu'rica  or  thi-  l.uropian  nations,  so  lon^  .is  Japan 
blocks  thf  i-ntrancf  from  thr  P.ivific  fK)ris  l\v  mi-jns 
ol  this  trrritorv  in  which  she  opt-ratrs  tfit-  r.ulro.j.ls 
and  tiaims  fXclusivc  ri|;hts 
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THE    SViMBOL   OF    JAPAN  S    PERMANENCY 

I  ujiyama,  towering  etvmiil  above  all  the  landsiiape  of  Japan,  h  a 
symbol  of  ils  enduring  position  as  a  people  and  a  nation.  Japjn's 
aims  at  limes  have  fluctiuted.  and  so  have  her  methods  o(  achieving 
them,  but  her  purpose  has  been  sieadfast.  As  the  author  of  the  ac- 
companying article  makes  clear,  J.ipan  lo-day  stands  at  a  parting  of 
Ihc  ways,  where  she  must  choose  the  right  or  wrong  path  to  perma- 
nent national  greatness 


THE    CHINA    THAT    JS    PASSING 

Lnder  the  lale  Empress  Dowager,  Ihi'  Chrntse  m;ide  Iheir  last  serious  attempl  lo 
mainhiin  IhemseKes  in  mediseval  isolation-  Since  that  itme  the  leadership  of 
the  counlry  ha^  come  into  ibe  hanJs  of  men  nearly  all  of  whom  have  an  Occiden- 
tal training  and  many  of  whom  wish  to  bring  China  rapidly  into  the  full  current 
^f  modern  life  1  heir  efforts  have  been  hindered  less  by  the  conservatism  af  the 
Chinese  than  by  the  dangers  to  national  existence,  first  at  the  hands  of  the  Euto 
pean  Powers,  and  more  recently  by  the  imperialistic  aggressions  of  Japan 


Inside  and  Outside  the  Open  Door 
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before  white  men  first  came  to  the  Pacific 
in  the  early  sixteenth  century,  Japanese  mari- 
ners had  started  colonies  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  its  great  expanse.  Then  was  Japan's  oppor- 
tunity to  make  good  her  overseas  colonial 
"plantations."  She  had  an  old,  highly  devel- 
oped and  dense  civilization.  America  and 
Australia  were  relatively  barbarous  and  vacant. 
No  powerful  force  contested  her  transit  of  the 
ocean.  Then  was  her  golden  chance  to  make 
for  her  own  future  generations  the  extensive 
provisions  that  have  since  been  made  for  the 
future  generations  of  Americans,  Canadians,and 
Australians. 

That  the  Japanese  then  had  no  aversion  to 
overseas  conquest  is  shown  by  the  attempt 
they  made  in  1592  to  land  an  army  of  200,000 
men  in  Korea.  But  as  Bywater  points  out  in 
his  "Sea  Power  in  the  Pacific"  "The  leaders  of 
the  expedition  had  failed  to  grasp  the  first  lesson 
of  naval  strategy — ^that  command  of  the  sea  is 
an  essential  prerequisite  of  successful  oversea 
invasion."  And  he  adds,  "that  the  Japanese 
suffered  a  stunning  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Koreans  is  acknowledged  by  all  their  histor- 
ians." 

Not  very  long  after  this  defeat  all  foreigners 
were  expelled  from  Japan,  no  Japanese  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  islands  and,  according 
to  Latourette's  "The  Development  of  Japan," 
"The  building  of  any  vessels  large  enough  for 
overseas  traffic  was  interdicted.  .  .  .  The 
land  entered  on  more  than  two  centuries  of  her- 
mit life." 

In  other  words,  while  the  vacant  spaces  of  the 
earth  still  were  in  a  state  of  flux,  while  the  for- 
bears of  the  leading  world  powers  of  to-day  were 
competing  for  the  extensive  opportunities  re- 
cently discovered  by  their  countrymen,  Japan, 
having  had  overseas  experience,  chose  of  her 
own  will  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  to  for- 
sake all  opportunity  to  expand  her  domains. 
Just  as  the  failure  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Germans  in  America  was  a  basic  mistake  that 
lay  at  the  root  of  modem  German  imperialism, 
so  the  deliberate  decision  of  Japan,  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  to  become  a  hermit  was  a  basic 
mistake  that  lies  at  the  root  of  her  recent  moves. 

When  Japan,  in  1853,  renewed  relations  with 
the  world,  she  had  to  choose,  as  Germany  had 
had  to  choose.  Either  she  could  remain  peace- 
fully in  her  own  territory,  as  the  Scandinavian 
nations  have  done,  trusting  to  industry  and 
commerce  for  support,  or  she  could  take  aggres- 
sive steps  to  retrieve  her  earlier  mistake  and 


to  provide  extensive  spaces  for  her  future  gener- 
ations as  we  have  provided  for  ours.  It  was 
the  choice  between  a  life  of  industrious  peace 
or  a  career  of  aggressive  war. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  moderniza- 
tion of  Japan  it  was  to  the  United  States 
that  she  looked  for  example  and  guidance.  But 
feudalistic  leaders  should  not  have  been  ex- 
pected long  to  favor  the  adoption  of  American 
liberalism  by  their  people.  So  it  was  to  im- 
perial Germany  that^the  Japanese  Government 
turned  as  being  the  most  promising  exemplar  of 
the  ways  and  means  that  would  carry  Japan 
quickly  into  the  front  rank  of  nations. 

It  followed  from  this  that,  as  popular  liberal- 
ism and  internal  fa«ctionalism  seemed  to  the 
Japanese  Government  to  be  weakening  the  em- 
pire, a  foreign  war  was  provided  upon  which  all 
patriotically  could  concentrate  their  energies. 
The  Chino-Japanese  war  of  1894  resulted  in 
the  acknowledgment  by  China  of  the  Japanese 
contention  that  Korea  was  an  independent 
empire,  in  the  cession  to  Japan  of  Formosa  and 
the  Liaotung  peninsula  and  in  China's  agree- 
ment to  pay  about  $150,000,000  as  a  war  in- 
demnity. 

The  effects  of  this  war  upon  the  Japanese 
people  justified  the  expectations  of  their  govern- 
ment and  proved  that  the  "blood  and  iron" 
doctrines  of  Bismarck  were  as  efficacious  in 
developing  aggressive  imperialism  in  Japan  as 
they  had  been  in  Germany.  But  the  effects  of 
this  success  on  the  European  powers  and  on 
their  policy  toward  China  must  have  been  a 
surprise  to  the  Japanese  Government. 

What  Japan  had  really  done  was  to  start  the 
segregation  not  of  Chinese  vassal  states  but  of 
Chinese  provinces.  And  the  European  powers 
were  not  slow  to  realize  that  if  they  did  not 
each  acquire  all  the  rights  they  could  wrest  from 
China,  the  probability  was  that  Japan  would 
take  the  lion's  share.  Consequently,  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw 
most  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  engaged  in 
an  unprecedented  campaign  for  the  virtual 
partition  of  China  which  led  that  country's 
dowager  empress  to  exclaim:  "The  various 
powers  cast  on  us  looks  of  tiger-like  voracity, 
hustling  each  other  in  their  endeavors  to  be  the 
first  to  seize  upon  our  inmost  territory."  And 
in  the  presence  of  these  mighty  contestants 
Japan  was  relatively  impotent  to  assert  herself 
in  proportion  to  what  she  deemed  her  interests 
to  be. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  taking  advantage 
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of  her  natural  opportunities  peacefully  to  de- 
velop a  predominant  economic  influence  in 
China,  Japan,  by  choosing  war,  started  the  par- 
titionment  of  China  by  the  great  European 
powers  who  overtopped  her  as  competitors. 
It  was  a  great  mistake — a  mistake  more  charac- 
teristic of  obtuse  German  objectiveness  than  of 
Oriental  subtlety.  But  then,  Japan  was  copy- 
ing German  methods. 

THE   OPEN    DOOR   DOCTRINE 

IT  WAS  evident  that  the  grabbing  of  "spheres 
of  influence"  in  China  by  the  powers  would 
result  in  thej)olitical  disruption  of  that  country 
and  in  the  garvigg  up  of  its  territory  among 
the  powers.  Whereupon  it  might  be  expected 
that  each  power,  in  its  own  section  of  China, 
would  discriminate  against  the  trade  of  all  other 
nations  with  the  Chinese.  Thus  the  Chinese 
would  be  subjugated  by  the  aggressive  powers 
and,  since  the  United  States  sought  no  share 
in  the  spoliation  of  China,  American  trade  with 
the  Chinese  would  be  destroyed.  Such  were 
the  considerations  that  led  the  American  Secre-^ 
tary  of  State,  John  Hay,  to  evolve  the  Open 
Door  Doctrine  in  1899. 

The  situation  presented  in  China  at  the  close 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  analogous  to 
that  which  had  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
into  being  eighty  years  earlier.  But  it  differed 
in  two  important  respects:  First,  the  powers 
were  in  actual  process  of  dismembering  China, 
whereas  there  had  been  only  an  expression  of 
intention  to  do  this  to  Latin  America;  and, 
second.  Great  Britain  was  participating  with 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  with  Japan, 
in  the  dismemberment  of  China,  thus  leaving 
the  United  States  as  the  only  power  free  to  stem 
the  situation. 

In  these  circumstances.  Hay  took  advantage 
of  a  contention  long  maintained  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  effect  that  trade  open  to  all  with- 
out discrimination  followed  the  British  flag. 
He  realized  that  because  of  this  contention. 
Great  Britain  would  agree  to  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  there  would  be  no  trade  discrim- 
ination in  her  "sphere  of  influence"  in  China; 
and  he  hoped  that  if  Great  Britain  were  to  make 
such  a  statement,  the  other  powers  would  realize 
the  propriety  of  falling  in  line  with  such  a 
policy. 

Accordingly  Hay  issued  similar  notes  to  all 
the  powers  concerned  on  September  6,  1899, 
stating  the  presumption,  among  other  things, 
that  there  would  be  no  trade  discrimination 


in  the  "sphere  of  influence"  of  each;  and 
special  steps  were  taken  to  secure  promptly 
Great  Britain's  expected  acquiescence.  In 
course  of  time  after  this  had  been  received, 
France,  Japan,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany  all 
indicated  their  acquiescence.  As  Thayer  pith- 
ily described  it  in  his  "Life  of  John  Hay:" 
"  It  was  as  if,  in  a  meeting,  he  had  asked  all 
those  who  believed  in  telling  the  truth  to  stand 
up:  the  liars  would  not  have  kept  their  seats." 
When  in  June,  1900,  the  Boxer  outbreak 
occurred,  it  threatened  to  give  the  powers  plausi- 
ble excuse  to  proceed  with  the  definite  carving 
up  of  China.  Hay's  work  was  menaced.  But 
he  seized  the  occasion  to  state  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  terms. 

.  .  .  the  policy  of  the  Govemment  of  the 
I  United  States  is  to  seek  such  a  solution  which  may 
bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace  to  China, 
preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity, 
protect  all  rights  guaranteed  Xo  friendly  Powers  by 
treaty  and  international  law,  and  safeguard  for  the 
world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with 
all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire" 

This  was  a  reassertion  of  the  Open  Door  for 
trade,  a  warning  lest  treaty  rights  be  lost  by 
any  power  making  war  on  China,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China. 

The  preoccupations  of  Great  Britain  in  other 
quarters  were  such  that  she  would  have  been 
handicapped  if  a  general  scramble  for  Chinese 
territory  had  broken  out.  Consequently  she 
got  Germany  to  join  in  a  note  against  any  such 
move  and  all  the  powers  in  effect  agreed  to  this, 
thus  establishing  world  accord  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  before  the 
close  of  1900. 

By  this  series  of  moves  the  United  States, 
with  essential  aid  from  Great  Britain,  attained 
both  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  and 
trade  throughout  China  open  to  all  the  worki 
without  discrimination,  by  the  subscription  of 
all  the  leading  powers  of  the  world  to  the  Open 
Door  Doctrine.  And  incidentally  this  doctrine 
aimed  to  prevent  any  i)articularly  aggressive 
nation  from  acquiring  virtual  control  of  China 
and  of  her  vast  human  and  natural  resources; 
and  this  because  an  imperialistic  menace  to  the 
peaceful  nations  of  the  world  would  result  from 
such  a  development. 

The  procedure  whereby  the  Open  Door  Doc- 
trine had  been  established  had  differed  from 
that  preceding  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  but  the 
ends  corresponded. 


Inside  and  Outside  the  Open  Door 


It  should  be  added  that  when  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  was  first  signed,  January  50, 
1902,  it  stated,  as  Hornbeck  phrases  it  in  his 
*' Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East/* 
**that  both  countries  desired  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  and  peace  in  the  Far  East,  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  and  Korea,  and  the 
open  door." 

As  all  eastern  continental  Asia,  excepting 
China  and  Korea,  was  then  otherwise  protected 
or  in  strong  hands,  this  spread  the  Open  Door 

•  Doctrine  over  the  whole  of  eastern  Asia  that  was 
liable  to  assault  or  disintegration.  From  this 
there  might  be, grounds  for  the  inference  that, 

•  in  intent,  the  Open  Door  Doctrine  covers  all 
areas  in  eastern  Asia  lacking  other  protection 
and  incapable  of  self-defense. 
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JAPAN  S  OPPORTUNITY  THROUGH  THE  OPEN  DOOR 

WHILE  the  Open  Door  Doctrine  was  de- 
signed to  "preserve  Chinese  territorial 
and  administrative  entity."  as  Hay  phrased  it, 
and  to  open  all  parts  of  China  to  the  trade 
of  all  nations  without  discrimination,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  there  was  one  nation  better 
circumstanced  to  piofit  by  this  throwing  open 
of  trade  opportunities  with  400,000,000  people 
than  were  any  of  the  others. 

If  Japan  had  chosen  industrial  England  in- 
stead of  imperial  Germany  as  her  model,  im- 
mediately she  would  have  bent  every  energy 
to  the  development  of  Japanese  manufactures 
for  the  Chinese  market ;  and  in  exchange  for  her 
manufactures  she  could  have  drawn  from  China 
raw  materials  of  every  description  and  without 
limit. 

Peacefully  the  virtual  control  of  the  overseas 
trade  of  China  might  not  have  been  secured 
in  a  decade.  But  the  opportunity  was  unique, 
,^nd  if  realized,  could  not  but  have  led  Japan  to 
unprecedented  prosperity  and  power.  It  would 
have  solved  alt  her  problems*  How  did  Japan 
react  to  the  special  opportunity  given  to  her  by 
merica's  peace-fostering  Open  Door  Doctrine? 

japan's  course  AFTER  THE  DOOR  WAS  OPENED 

IIT  IS  current  knowledge  in  certain  quarters 
I  that,  instead  of  becoming  the  firmest  propo- 
nent of  the  Open  Door  Doctrine  as  a  fair  and 
square  solution  for  China  and  for  all  the  powers, 
the  Japanese  Government  chose  to  follow  a 
tortuous  course. 
First,  its  agents  are  said  to  have  appeared  in 
Petrograd  and  to  have  pointed  out  that  if  the 
Russian  Empire  would  enter  into  alliance  with 


the  Japanese  Empire,  the  latter  could  create 
such  an  acute  situation  for  British  interests  in 
China  that  Great  Britain  would  be  powerless 
to  stop  Russia  from  obtaining  control  over 
Persia  and  Afghanistan ;  whereupon  India  would 
be  open  to  Russia  while  Japan  would  compen- 
sate herself  at  the  expense  of  Britain's  interests 
in  China.  It  was  logical  But  imperial  Russia 
then  held  Japan  in  contempt  and  spumed  the 
proposition. 

From  Petrograd  the  Japanese  went  to  Berlin 
where  the  plans  were  then  being  drawn  for  the 
Berlin  to  Bagdad  railroad.  It  is  said  that  there 
the  Japanese  pointed  out  to  the  Germans  that, 
if  a  German-Japanese  alliance  were  formed, 
Japan  could  exert  such  pressure  on  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  Far  East  that  Germany 
would  have  a  free  hand  in  the  Near  East  and 
could  carry  out  the  Berlin  to  Bagdad  plan; 
whereupon  Germany  would  command  Britain's 
line  of  communication  with  India  which  could 
be  taken  after  Germany  had  forced  Russia  to 
withdraw  from  influence  in  Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan, while  Japan  would  compensate  herself 
at  the  expense  of  Britain  and  Russia  in  the  Far 
East,  The  report  is  that  the  Germans  assured 
the  Japanese  of  their  profound  interest  in  such 
astute  and  gratifying  proposals;  but  they  added 
that,  unfortunately,  the  European  situation  was 
not  yet  quite  ripe  for  some  of  the  developments 
incidental  to  the  procedure  suggested. 

Having  failed  at  Petrograd  and  Berlin,  the 
Japanese  took  up  the  situation  in  London, 
Russia  was  giving  Great  Britian  serious  concern 
in  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Evidently  an 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  would  give  Russia 
pause  both  to  the  northwest  of  India  and  to  the 
northeast  of  China,  Eager  to  avoid  an  out- 
break. Great  Britain  accepted  the  suggestion 
and  Japan,  by  becoming  the  ally  of  mighty 
Britain,  received  official  recognition  as  a  peer 
among  the  white  powers  of  the  world. 

The  first  of  January,  1901,  may  be  taken  as 
having  seen  the  Open  Door  Doctrine  in  full 
force.  Within  the  next  thirteen  months  Japan 
had  made  proposals  to  Russia  and  to  Germany 
for  actions  that  lcx>ked  to  war  for  conquest  in 
China  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  Open  Door 
Doctrine;  and  she  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  that  was  hardly  in  conso- 
nance with  it  and  which  has  done  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  to  thwart  it  ever  since. 

Of  necessity  the  outlook  and  moves  of  Japan 
were  known  to  Russia  and  to  Germany.  As 
Japan  initiated  the  proposals  she  did,  it  would 
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seem  difficult  not  to  regard  Japan  as  the  power 
that  inaugurated  the  militaristic  return  to  im- 
perialism on  the  part  of  Russia  and  other 
powers  in  1902 — to  the  great  impairment  of  the 
Open  Door  Doctrine. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  recite  the  various 
moves  that  Japan  has  made  between  1902 
and  the  present  time  to  expand  her  domains 
and  to  acquire  exclusive  trade  opportunities  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Open  Door  Doctrine. 
Suffice  it  to  recall  that  Japan's  war  of  1904  with 
Russia  ultimately  led  to  her  acquiring  control 
over  the  Chinese  dependency  of  Manchuria, 
and  to  her  eventual  absorption  of  the  indepen- 
dent Empire  of  Korea;  to  her  obtaining  control 
over  Shantung,  eastern  Mongolia,  and  the 
former  Pacific  German  islands  north  of  the 
Equator  as  a  result  of  the  late  European  war; 
and  to  her  obtaining  a  dominant  voice  in  Pekin. 
Morally,  politically,  and  territorially,  during 
the  last  thirty  years  Japan  has  been  the  leading 
disrupter  of  China  and  monopolist  of  its  trade 
in  spite  of  the  Open  Door  Doctrine. 

The  following  tabulation,  derived  from  'The 
Statesman's  Year  Book,"  summarizes  the  ex- 
pansion, since  1894,  of  the  domains  under  the 
emperor  of  Japan,  and  shows  the  extent  of  Ja- 
pan proper  and  its  population,  according  to  the 
Japanese  census  of  1921 : 


• 

AREA 
SQ.  MILES 

APPROX. 
POPULATION 

PER 

SQ. 

MILE 

Formosa 

Korea 

Sakhalin 

Manchuria  .... 
Shantung     .... 
Pacific  Islands  .     .     . 

14,000 
84.000 
30,000 
363,000 
56,000 

3,750,000 

17,500,000 

100,000 

3,000,000 

26,000,000 

75.000 

268 
208 

I] 
464 

Total    Overseas    from 

Japan  Proper 
Japan  Proper    .     .     . 

547,000 
150,000 

67,425,000 
56,000,000 

125 

37) 

Grand  Total    .     . 

697,000 

123,425,000 

'77 

JAPAN  S   DENSITY  OF   POPULATION 

THE  expansion  of  Japan  into  Asia  and  her 
attempts  at  colonization  in  America  and 
Australasia  have  been  upheld  or  excused  on  the 
ground  that  her  home  islands  are  so  over- 
crowded that  the  Japanese  must  be  permitted 
to  find  other  (people's)  lands  in  which  to  live 
and  multiply. 

That  the  density  of  the  population  of  Japan 
is  much  less  than  that  of  many  countries,  the 
peoples  of  which  live  peacefully  without  shoul- 
dering their  neighbors,  appears  from  the  follow- 


ing table  derived  from  figures  in  "The  States- 
man's Year  Book,"  or  from  1921  census  figures: 

POPULATION 

PER  SQ. 
MILE 

England 701 

Java 677 

Belgium 672 

Bengal  (India) 578 

Holland 539 

Shantung  (China) 461 

Japan 373 

Italy 326 

Germany 310 

Japan  produces  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  all 
the  food  she  consumes.  England  produces  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  food  she  consumes. 
Yet  she  supports  a  population  nearly  twice  as 
dense  as  that  of  Japan!  How?  As  everyone 
knows,  by  industry  and  trade;  for  in  England 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  indus- 
trial workers  whereas  but  about  2.5  per  cent,  of 
the  Japanese  are  industrial  workers.  Eng- 
land's present  industrialism  proves  that  at 
least  ten  times  as  many  Japanese  could  gain 
their  living  by  industrialism  in  Japan.  The 
fact  that  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland  sup- 
port themselves  by  peaceful  industry  and  trade, 
on  the  one  hand  proves  that  Japan  does  not 
need  to  force  her  people  into  other  lands;  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  shows  the  solution  of  the 
problem  that  the  dense  population  of  Japan  is 
alleged  to  present. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  JAPANESE  COLONIZATION 

WHY, 'then,  is  the  world  made  to  ring  with 
appeals  for  domiciles  for  Japan's  surplus 
population — that  does  not  exist.  To  any  one 
intimately  conversant  with  the  principles  that 
have  been  deduced  from  the  history  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  Europe  overseas,  the  answer  will  be 
apparent.  Japan  wants  to  make  overseas  col- 
onial "plantations"  of  her  people  on  all  shores 
of  the  Pacific .  She  wants  to  develop  extensive 
overseas  commerce  as  well  as  the  intensive 
navigation  in  her  home  waters.  As  well  as  con- 
centrated sea  power  at  home,  she  wants  exten- 
sive sea  power  throughout  the  Pacific.  Mahan 
told  her  that  the  way  to  develop  sea  power,  the 
command  of  the  ocean,  was  to  plant  colonies. 
Hence  Japan's  outcries  about  her  overcrowded 
population.  It  is  merely  propaganda  for  an 
ulterior  purpose — the  command  of  the  Pacific. 
But  to  say  that  Japan  is  not  overcrowded  is 
not   to  say   that    Japan    has   no  problem. 
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Ever  since  1902,  Japan  has  been  elbowing, 
shoving  and  browbeating  in  the  Far  East,  with 
the  result  that  to-day  the  Japanese  domains, 
mostly  taken  form  China  and  Korea,  are  nearly 
five  times  as  extensive  as  they  were  in  1894, 
and  more  than  67  million  non-Japanese 
are  more  or  less  under  the  yoke  of  Japan. 
From  Japan's  point  of  view,  were  the  steps  that 
have  led  to  such  an  empire  a  mistake? 

if  Japan  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in  this 
career,  the  answer  must  be,  for  a  while,  that  it 
has  not  been  a  mistake.  Japan  has  got  most  of 
the  things  she  sought  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  get 
vastly  more  by  similar  means,  including  the 
command  of  the  Pacific. 

If  Japan  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
her  imperialistic  career,  if  the  Washington 
Conference  is  to  discuss  "accomplished  facts," 
if  Japan  is  to  be  made  to  set  her  prizes  free, 
then  it  must  seem  to  Japan  as  though  her  efforts 
of  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  a  colossal 
misexpenditure. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  greatest  loss  to  Japan 
is  that  by  her  deeds  during  the  last  twenty  years 
and  more  she  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  peace 
loving  world  to  put  trust  in  her.  Given  all  the 
good  will  in  the  world  toward  her,  good  sense 
will  demand  that  Japan  be  safeguarded  from 
her  established  tendency  to  err  from  the  path  of 
peace  on  to  the  field  of  war. 

But  what  is  the  solution?  What  alternative 
to  her  chosen  career  can  be  offered  Japan? 

A   POSSIBLE   SOLUTION 

THE  solutk>n  of  Japan's  problem  may  be 
stated  in  one  word:  Industrialism.  Japan 
has  before  her  the  examples  of  England,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland,  all  more  densely  populated 
than  she  is,  all  producing  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  food  they  consume  than  does 
Japan.  Yet  the  peoples  of  England,  Belgium, 
and  Holland  all  enjoy  a  much  higher  standard 
of  living  than  do  the  Japanese. 

Importing  raw  materials,  turning  them  into 
manufactured  products  and  exporting  the  pro- 
ducts— industry  and  commerce,  in  short — have 
been  the  essential  means  whereby  England, 
Belgium,  and  Holland  support  their  much 
denser  populations  in  better  circumstances  than 
does  Japan. 

Industry  and  commerce  require  raw  material, 
efficient  labor,  adequate  capital,  land  and  sea 
transport,  managerial  brain,  and  adequate  mar- 
kets, japan  could  have  the  markets  of  the 
East  and  a  considerable  part  of  those  of  the 


West.  She  will  not  claim  that  she  has  not 
adequate  brajns.  Her  railroads  are  excellent 
and  the  fact  th^c  her  merchant  fleet  is  the  third 
largest  in  the  world  evidences  its  adequacy. 
Of  capital  she  has  or*  can  obtain  enough  if  it  is 
assured  security  and  profit.*  Of  cheap  and 
efficient  labor  she  has  an  ovenrbiandant  supply. 
But  she  claims  lack  of  raw  materials;  and  she 
further  claims  that  in  order  to  be  sure  of  raw 
materials  she  must  own  the  areas  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia  whence  she  would  draw  them. 

Has  Japan  never  realized  that  the  Open  Door 
doctrine  was  set  up  in  the  Far  East  as  a  "  safe- 
guard for  the  world  principle  of  equal  and  im- 
partial trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese 
Empire"?  Trade  means  both  exports  and 
imports.  The  Open  Door  Doctrine  promised 
all  the  world  equal  freedom  to  sell  goods 
throughout  China  and  to  buy  materials  there — 
in  short,  to  trade. 

Realizing  this,  and  realizing  the  attainments 
of  the  industrial  nations,  the  conclusion  seems 
inevitable  that  the  full  acceptance  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Open  Door  Doctrine  and  the  peace- 
ful industrialization  of  Japan  will  solve  the 
problem  presented  by  her  population  and  will 
assure  her  of  prosperity  commensurate  with  that 
of  England. 

This  would  result  in  Japan's  taking  a  position 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  who  are  con- 
structors instead  of  destructors,  who  enjoy  the 
good  will  of  the  world  because  they  advance 
the  civilization  and  wellbeing  of  the  world 
instead  of  inviting  its  destruction  by  such 
crimes  against  civilization  as  Germany  per- 
petrated in  1914. 

In  other  words,  the  Washington  Conference 
is  an  opportunity  offeree^  to  Japan  to  arrange 
with  the  peace-loving  industrial  nations  of  the 
world — ^who  are  also  its  strongest  powers — 
the  means  whereby  Japan  can  cast  off  safely  her 
mediaeval  imperialism  and  step  up  into  the 
ranks  of  the  powers  who,  through  industry  and 
commerce,  have  made  themselves  the  moral 
and  material  leaders  of  the  world. 

At  bottom  the  first  task  of  the  Washington 
Conference  will  be  to  persuade  Japan  that  im- 
perialism does  not  pay  in  the  long  run;  and  she 
will  have  to  be  persuaded  of  this  in  the  face  of 
the  vast  profits  she  has  gained  through  wars 
since  1894.  The  present  status  of  what  once 
vcas  imperial  Germany  should  be  an  impressive 
warning.  The  drear  picture  of  degraded 
Deuischtum  as  a  background  to  the  arguments 
of  the  white  powers  at  Washington  may  con- 
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vince  Japan  that  whoever  lives  by. jthe.  Sword 
will  die  by  the  sword.  .  \V'-  * 

•*  •  *  * 

THE   ALTER^ATfVBS* 

IF  WE  can  convinc^Japkn  that  it  is  best  for 
her  to  abandon  iilfiipeVialism, and  if  Japan  can 
prove  that .^e  has  cast  imperialism  from  her, 
then  and  prf^. then  will  it  be  safe  to  limit  arma- 
ments by  agreement. 

If  Japan  is  not  convinced,  and  if  she  decides 
to  continue  the  Pan-Asiatic  campaign  she  is 
carrying  out,  it  will  be  a  tremendous  help  to  her 
to  have  naval  armaments  limited  most  drasti- 
cally. This  seeming  paradox  needs  explana- 
tion. It  is  this:  we  cannot  prevent  Japan  from 
doing  anything  she  may  want  to  do  to  in  Asia 
if  we  have  not  got  large  naval  forces.  On  the 
other  hand,  Japan  does  not  need  a  big  navy  in 
order  to  continue  dismembering  China  and 
bringing  Asia  under  her  aegis.  Consequently, 
to  limit  naval  armaments  would  be  to  give 
Japan  a  free  hand  in  Asia.  From  this  it  follows 
that  it  is  neither  right  to  Asia  nor  safe  for  us  to 
limit  armaments  until  we  are  certain  that  Japan 
has  abandoned  her  imperialistic  policy. 

For  the  very  reason  just  stated  we  may  ex- 
pect a  great  outcry  from  the  Japanese  in  favor 
of  limitation  of  naval  armaments.  But  there 
will  be  a  further  reason  for  this  on  their  part. 
Though  Japan's  population  is  very  poor  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  United  States,  Japan  is 
spending  more  than  one  third  of  her  national 
income  on  her  navy,  whereas  we  in  the  United 
States  are  spending  less  than  one  tenth  of  our 
national  income  on  our  navy.  And  furthermore, 
our  wealth  is  so  vastly  greater  than  that  of  Japan 
that  we  could  afford  to  spend  more  than  five 
times  as  much  as  Japan  and  yet  not  feel  the 
expense  of  naval  armaments  nearly  as  much  as 
she  does  now.  Of  course  Japan  realizes  that 
any  proportionate  limitation  of  armaments 
would  lighten  her  relative  financial  burden  more 
than  five  times  as  much  as  it  would  lighten  ours. 
And  conversely,  she  must  realize  that  an  arma- 
ment race  which  might  not  add  five  per  cent,  to 
our  taxes  would  ruin  her. 

It  will  be  alleged  that  an  armament  race 
would  lead  to  war.  But  would  an  armament 
race  lead  more  surely  to  war  than  would  a  limi- 
tation of  armaments  which  would  allow  an  im- 
perialistic Japan  a  free  hand  to  dismember 
China  and  build  up  such  an  empire  in  the  Far 


East  that  she  could  defy  civilization — perhaps 
with  the  aid  of  a  Prussianized  Russia? 

The  whole  matter  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments is  subordinate  to  the  essential  question 
and  should  be  considered  only  as  a  highly  de- 
sirable sequel  to  it.  The  essential  question  is: 
Will  Japan  abandon  imperialism,  release  her 
victims,  and  adopt  the  life  of  peaceful  industry 
and  commerce  through  which  the  other  nations 
represented  at  the  Washington  conference  have 
become  the  leaders  of  the  world?  If  Japan  will 
not  make  manifest  that  she  has  abandoned 
imperialism,  we  must  forego  the  limitation  of 
armaments  by  agreement  for  the  present ;  and 
because  of  Japan's  decision. 

But  if  it  remains  manifest  that  Japan  chooses 
to  continue  on  her  imperialistic  career,  then  we 
shall  find  ourselves  confronted  by  a  question 
vastly  more  important  than  that  ctf  whether  we 
are  going  to  spend  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  our 
national  income  on  armaments.  That  questi<Hi 
is: 

If  Japan  remains  imperialistic,  shall  we  aban- 
don our  Open  Door  Doctrine  or  shall  we  support 
it? 

If  we  do  not  support  it,  it  seems  inevitable 
(i)  that  a  very  larger  part  of  the  defenseless 
peoples  of  the  Far  East  will  be  brought  without 
mercy  under  the  yoke  of  Japan,  (2)  that  Japan 
will  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  Far  East,  and 
(3)  that  Japan  will  erect  an  imperialism  there— 
perhaps  in  conjunction  with  a  Prussianized 
Russia — that  will  be  a  supreme  menace  to  our 
children's  world.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  only  factor  that  could  save  us  from  war,  or 
our  children  from  a  worse  war,  would  be  the 
liberal  element  in  Japan.  The  actions  of  the 
great  Social-Democratic  Party  in  the  Reichstag 
after  July,  1914,  should  be  a  fair  measure  of  the 
degree  to  which  we  should  count  on  the  liberals 
of  Japan  for  decades. 

Under  such  circumstances,  are  we  irresponsi- 
bly to  pass  on  to  our  children  the  horrors  of 
a  real  world  war?  A  war  with  Asia  practi- 
cally united  under  the  aegis  of  Japan?  Or, 
will  we  uphold  firmly  and  fearlessly  our  Open 
Door  Doctrine,  as  happily  we  have  our  Monroe 
Doctrine,  now  and  henceforth,  because  of  our 
sense  of  present  duty  to  the  defenceless  of  the 
Far  East  and  because  of  our  highest  duty  to  our 
children?  Uphold  it  as  decisively  as  Qeveland 
and  Roosevelt  upheld  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 
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Mr,  Houstan*s  views  on  taxation  have  been  adopted  by  his  stuzessor,  Mr,  Mellon.  His 
explanation  herein  oj  the  reasons  for  these  views  gives  a  solid  foundation  for  pnhUc  discussion  of  the 
alternatives  thai  are  possible  in  tax  revision  and  their  basis  in  sound  economics. — The  Editors. 


1^    ■    ^HE  income  tax  should  and   prob- 
I        ably  will  be  retained.     It  was  made 
,        I        possible   by   constitytiooal    amerid- 
I        ment  which  was    the    outcome    of 
*       a    very    long    struggle.    Any    dis- 
cussion of  dispensing  with  it  is  academic.     It 
is.  of  course,  only  one  method  of  taxing  incomes 
in  a  progressive  society.     Practically  all  taxa- 
tion is  income  taxation,  that  is  to  say,  the  vari- 
ous taxes  employed,  by  whatever  name  called, 
I  are  merely  means  of  approaching  and  attacking 
the  income.    That  method  which  approaches 
the  income  directly  is,  within  limits,  the  best. 
What  the  rate  should  be  is  another  matter. 
We  now  have  a  normal  income  tax  and  sur- 
taxes.   The  normal  income  tax  rate  is  four 
per  cent,  on  the  first  $4,000  of  taxable  income, 
that  is,  on  the  first  $4,000  after  allowances 
and  deductions  are  made,  and  eight  per  cent, 
on  taxable  income  above  14,000.    The  sur- 
taxes run  from  one  per  cent,  on  net  income  be- 
I      tween  $5,000  and  $6,000,  to  sixty-five  j5er  cent. 
^Lon  that  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 
^B     In  tgig  the  aggregate  income  reported  was, 
^pjn  round  numbers,  $19,860,000,000,  and  the 
"  taxes  paid  were  $1,270,000,000.    The  average 
I      net  income  was  $3,724;  the  average  tax,  $238, 
j      and  the  average  rate,  6.39  per  cent. 

The    sixty-five    people    with    incomes    of 

I      $1,000,000  or   more   paid   $99,000,000;   their 

average  net  income  being  $152,650,000  and 

the  average  tax   $1,523,000,    at   an   average 

rate  of  nearly  65  per  cent.     In   1918.  those 

^■wJth    an    income    of    $r, 000.000    or    more 

^Ppaid    $109,400,000;    their   net   income   being 

^  $307,000,000,  with  an  average  tax  of  $776,000, 

at  an  average  rate  of  35.65  per  cent.     In  the 

same   year    43,037  people  with   incomes  of 

$2,648,000,000    paid    taxes   of   $747,000,000, 

while    4,382,077    individuals    with    incomes 


of  $13,276,000,000  paid  taxes  of  $380,000,000, 
and  3,013,000  with  taxable  incomes  of 
more  than  $5,859,000,000  paid  less  than 
$62,000,000  in  taxes.  In  1919,  56,323 
with  incomes  of  $3,343,000,000  paid 
$884,400,000,  while  5,276,437  persons  with 
incomes  of  $16,516,000,000  paid  $385,000,000, 
and  3,494,613  persons  with  incomes  of  more 
than  $6,636,400,000  paid  less  than  $53,000,000. 

I  attach  no  importance  to  the  complaint 
that  a  very  few  people  pay  a  greater  part  of 
the  income  taxes  and  that  about  three  and 
one-half  millions  of  individuals  making  returns, 
with  net  incomes  ranging  from  $  i  ,000  to  $3,000, 
pay  an  inequitable  amount  of  taxes.  Income 
must  be  taken  where  it  is  found  and  should 
be  taken  from  people  in  proportion  to  the 
sacrifice  involved,  and  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  those  with  smaller  incomes  pay  practically 
no  taxes.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  other  forms  of  taxation  which  rest  more 
heavily  upon  people  of  moderate  incomes, 
and  that  these  pay  their  share  of  such  taxes 
in  whatever  form  they  are  levied. 

It  is  plain  from  the  figures  that  the  number 
with  higher  taxable  incomes,  and  their  aggre- 
gate taxable  amounts,  are  decreasing,  and  that 
these  taxes  are  losing  their  productivity. 
This  result  arises  partly  from  the  change  in 
industrial  conditions,  but  more  largely,  per- 
haps, from  the  shifting  of  investments  to 
non-taxable  securities.  The  surtax  rates  are 
based  on  the  amount  of  taxable  income,  which, 
of  course,  does  not  include  the  exempt  income. 
A  tax  payer,  married  and  with  no  children, 
with  a  taxable  income  of  $100,000,  would  pay 
a  tax  of  $3 1 , 1 90.  I  f ,  however,  half  of  his  income 
is  derived  from  municipal  bonds,  he  would  pay 
only  $9,190.  The  temptation  to  shift  invest- 
ments to  such  securities  is  overwhelming. 
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It  seems  clear  that  we  shall  not  succeed  in 
continuing  to  secure  the  results  from  the  higher 
surtax  rates  as  the  law  now  contemplates. 
They  impose  too  severe  a  strain  on  human 
nature.  They  unduly  diminish  the  incentive 
to  expand  financial  activity.  One  only  has 
to  ask  himself  what  the  effect  would  be  on 
himself  if  he  knew  that  he  had  to  part  annually 
with  nearly  three-fourths  of  his  income,  no 
matter  how  great  it  might  be.  No  other 
country  has  carried  the  rate  to  such  an  extreme. 

It  might  conceivably  be  worth  while  to  at- 
tempt such  levies  if  the  administrative  machine 
were  perfect,  if  all  citizens  were  absolutely 
honest,  and  if  there  were  no  avenues  for  evasion. 
The  administration  of  this  tax  cannot  be  per- 
fect, all  men  are  not  honest  and  there  are  not 
only  legal  methods  of  evasion;  there  are  real 
invitations  to  evasion.  The  mere  fact  that 
there  are  outstanding  more  than  ten  billion 
dollars  of  tax-free  municipal  bonds  and  other 
tax-free  securities  in  which  wealthy  tax  payers 
are  invited  to  invest  and  have  invested,  and 
that  the  amount  is  growing,  sufficiently  in- 
dicates the  difficulty  of  making  the  plan  work. 
The  number  of  large  taxable  incomes  will 
further  decline.  We  shall  fail  to  tax  the  very 
rich  effectively,  more  by  inaction  than  by  the 
course  suggested.  It  is  asserted  by  Treasury 
experts  that,  while  the  reduction  of  rates  may 
result  in  a  slight  temporary  loss  of  revenues, 
the  ultimate  effect  will  be  an  increase. 

Precisely  because  I  firmly  believe  in  the  in- 
come tax,  in  a  progressive  income  tax,  in  a 
system  progressive  as  a  whole  in  reasonable 
and  equitable  measure,  I  favor  the  reduction 
of  our  higher  supertax  rates.  1  do  not  believe 
that,  in  the  long  run,  we  can  take  through  one 
form  of  taxation  alone — it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  with  the  higher  incomes  are  sub- 
jected to  many  other  Federal  taxes,  such  as 
customs  duties  and  other  consumption  taxes, 
not  to  speak  of  heavy  state  and  local  taxes — 
as  much  as  50  per  cent,  and  perhaps  not  more 
than  one-third.  In  view  of  all  the  conditions, 
it  is  clearly  misleading,  if  not  merely  demagogic, 
to  assert  that  the  suggestion  of  a  reduction  in 
surtaxes  is  simply  a  plan  to  relieve  the  rich. 
It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  recognition 
of  facts — of  administrative  possibilities,  of 
economic  forces,  and  of  human  nature. 

Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  make  such  an 
attempt,  we  must  greatly  strengthen  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  at  a  considerable 
increase  in  cost.    We  must  also  stop  the  leaks. 


We  cannot  do  the  latter  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  face  the  increasing  volume  of  tax-free  securi- 
ties, and  no  one  can  offer  any  assurance  that 
these  can  be  stopped  or  that  their  taxation  can 
be  effected.  They  can  be  taxed  by  the  Federal 
Government  only  by  amendment  of  the  G)n- 
stitution,  and  1  believe  that  all  discussion 
of  this  matter  is  academic.  The  states  will 
defeat  any  such  measure.  They  would  in 
any  event  demand  the  right,  in  return,  to  tax 
Federal  securities,  and  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  The  most  we  can 
expect,  perhaps,  is  that  an  attempt  through 
conference  of  state  and  Federal  authorities 
may  be  made  to  secure  uniform  action  by  the 
states  in  the  matter  of  tax  exempted  issues 
and  an  effort  to  place  them  at  least  on  the 
same  tax  basis  as  Federal  issues.  Certainly, 
state  leaders  must  realize  that  it  is  highly 
menacing  to  promote  the  existence  of  a  large 
class  of  wealthy  individuals  who,  at  least  in 
appearance,  in  considerable  measure  escape 
taxation. 

THE    EXCESS    PROFITS  TAX 

IN  SPITE  of  the  arguments  of  many  who 
advocate  the  repeal  of  the  Excess  Profits 
Tax,  I  favor  its  repeat.  The  reasons  for  its 
repeal  should  be  conclusive,  even  to  those 
who  on  social  grounds  favor  such  a  tax.  It 
does  not  attain  even  the  object  such  advocates 
have  in  view.  The  best  thing  about  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax  is  its  name.  It  seems 
plausible  to  assert  that  the  public  shall  take 
a  large  part  of  excess  profits  for  governmental 
purposes.  "Excess  profits"  suggests  exces- 
sive prdfits  and  clearly,  men  will  say,  at!  such 
should  be  appropriated.  If  this  is  true  the 
tax  is  not  sufficiently  inclusive.  It  is  only  one 
form  of  taxation  intended  to  reach  excess 
business  profits.  All  profits  above  what  busi- 
nesses require  to  sustain  themselves  and 
reasonably  to  expand  may  be  regarded  as 
excess  profits;  but  this  tax  attaches  to  busi- 
nesses transacted  only  on  the  one  form  of 
organization — the  corporate  form.  It  applies 
only  to  corporations  and  gets  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  law  exempts  corporate  in- 
comes equal  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  invested 
capital,  plus  $3,000.  The  net  income  above 
these  deductions  and  not  in  excess  of  20  per 
cent,  of  the  invested  capital  is  taxed  20  per 
cent,  and  the  net  income  over  and  above  this 
is  taxed  40  per  cent.  Such  is  the  excess  pro- 
fits tax.    The  corporation  also  pays  a  normal 
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income  tax  of  10  per  cent,  and  its  stockholders 
pay  supertaxes  on  its  distribtited  profits. 
Businesses  not  conducted  on  corporate  form, 
but  competitive  in  very  many  cases  with  cor- 
porations, such  as  sole  proprietors  and  partner- 
ships, which  are  more  numerous  than  corpor- 
ations, do  not  pay  the  excels  profits  tax.  They 
pay  the  normal  income  tax  and  surtaxes  on 
their  entire  profits,  whether  distributed  or  un- 
distributed. The  excess  profits  tax  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  equivalent  for  the  surtax 
levied  upon  the  undistributed  or  reinvested 
profits  of  sole  proprietors  and  partnerships. 
But  in  reality  it  does  not  work  out  this  way. 
it  has  proved  to  be  inequitable  as  between 
corporations  and  other  forms  of  business. 
In  1918  members  of  a  well-known  partnership 
paid  nearly  $1,125,000  more  in  taxes  than 
they  would  have  paid  as  a  corporation,  and  all 
their  principal  competitors  were  corporations. 
As  a  rule,  however,  corporations  pay  a  heavier 
tax.  In  1917  a  partner  in  a  small  business 
entered  the  government  service,  and,  for  con- 
venience, the  business  was  incorporated.  It 
paid  nearly  45  times  as  much  on  its  earnings 
in  1918  as  it  would  have  paid  if  it  had  not  in- 
corporated. This  tax  also  works  inequitably 
as  among  corporations.  A  conservatively  man- 
aged corporation  is  penalized.  If,  however, 
it  is  generously  capitalized,  its  exemption  based 
n  the  8  per  cent,  of  its  capital  will  be  large 
and  it  may  escape  with  little  or  no  excess  pro- 
fits tax. 

DIFFrCULTlES  OF    ENFORCEMENT 

THE  tax  is  complex  and  difficult  of  adminis- 
tration.    The  process  of  discovering  what 
the  invested  capital  is,  is  exceedingly  difilcult. 
It  involves  the  necessity  of  tracing  the  capital 
history  of  the  corporation  from  the  beginning, 
of  checking  depreciation  accounts,  of  averaging 
its  distribution,  and  its  purchase  or  sale  of 
inadmissible  assets.     It  is  impossible  to  keep 
p  with  the  audit  of  the  returns.    New  ones 
ome  into  the  Treasury  faster  than  the  old 
ones    can    be   taken    care  of.     The    Internal 
Revenue  staff  would  be  overburdened  if  they 
u-ere  all  tried  and  experienced  men,  but  the 
urnover  in  the  force  as  a  whole  is  very  great 
nd  it  is  constantly  losing,  especially,  its  higher 
nd  more  talented  officers. 
But  the  chief  difficulty  is  not  so  much  that 
of  administration,  great  as  that  is.     It  is  rather 
the  menace  of  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the 
business  world.  There  are  claims  for  hundreds  of 


millions  of  dollars  for  back  taxes  in  thcTreasury 
and  it  is  common  experience  for  the  taxpayer 
to  receive  a  demand  for  payment  of  taxes  for 
past  years  when  he  thought  he  was  through 
with  the  matter  and  was  resting  in  comparative 
security.  Finally,  the  tax,  like  the  higher 
supertaxes,  is  losing  its  productivity,  and  this 
for  two  causes:  First,  the  decline  in  income  of 
the  average  corporation,  and  second,  the 
marked  growth  in  invested  capital  with  con- 
sequent increased  deductions.  Its  yield  in 
past  years  is  illuminating:  In  1918  it  was 
J2, 500,000,000;  in  1919,  §1,320,000,000;  in 
1920.  $750,000,000;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
it  will  yield  for  1921  about  $450,000,000. 

This  tax  should  be  repealed,  but  it  should  be 
replaced.  The  corporations  should  not  escape 
the  income  taxes  while  their  unincorporated 
competitors  continue  to  be  fully  taxed.  This 
would,  of  course,  be  an  absurd  outcome. 
Nobody,  who  understands  the  matter,  makes 
any  such  suggestion.  No  one  proposes  to 
tax  heavily  other  forms  of  business  and  to 
exempt  corporations.  It  is  true  that  many 
who  appear  to  be  somewhat  ignorant  of  taxa- 
tion seem  in  effect  to  propose  this.  Even 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  imagining 
that  this  tax  might  be  repealed  and  something 
substituted  which  would  yield  revenue,  but 
which  would  not  burden  corporations.  In  its 
questionnaire  of  July  29th,  it  asks  its  members 
whether  they  favor  replacing  the  revenues 
which  would  be  lost  upon  the  repeal  of  this 
tax  by  an  increased  corporation  income  tax 
or  by  a  sales  tax,  and  the  vote  was  142  to  59 
for  the  latter!  Influential  leaders  in  Congress 
revealed    the    same    lack    of    understanding. 

This  tax  can  not  be  repeated  and  replaced  un- 
less corresponding  reductions  are  made  in  the 
burdens  resting  on  sole  proprietors  and  partner- 
ships. This  seems  to  be  the  underiying  hope 
in  the  minds  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  busi- 
ness community  (especially  when  it  advcxates 
the  sales  tax),  namely,  that  all  businesses  shall 
be  relieved  of  all  direct  taxes. 

The  income  taxes  on  businesses  should,  and 
doubtless  will,  stand,  but  with  modifications. 
To  repeal  them  would  necessitate  that  we 
resort  again  practically  exclusively  to  con- 
sumption taxes,  which  as  the  basis  of  a  tax 
system,  are  unsound.  Consumption  taxes 
would  operate  in  favor  of  the  well-to-do  and 
would  unduly  burden  those  of  moderate  or 
small  means.    The  consumption  of  a  man  of 
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large  income  bears  a  very  much  smaller  pro- 
portion to  his  income  than  that  of  an  individual 
whose  earnings  are  low.  In  the  one  case  it 
may  be  lo  or  20  per  cent.,  in  the  other  it  may 
be  80  or  go  or  even  a  higher  per  cent. 

UNJUSTIFIED  ARGUMENTS 

THE  arguments  of  many  that  the  net  profits 
taxes  are,  after  all,  consumption  taxes,  that 
they  are  added  to  costs  and  to  prices,  and  are, 
therefore,  passed  on  to  the  public,  will  scarcely 
bear  scrutiny.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who 
assert  that  such  taxes  are  shifted  reveal  many 
inconsistencies  in  their  arguments.  Some  say 
that  the  net  profits  tax  takes  a  large  percentage 
of  the  earnings  which  accrue  from  efficiency 
and  foresight,  and  yet,  in  defending  the  sales 
tax,  they  assert  that  the  profits  taxes  are  added 
to  cost  with  something  more  and  are  shifted 
to  the  consumer.  The  business  man,  the 
argument  runs,  has  a  customary  profit.  If  part 
of  this  is  to  be  taken,  he  will  raise  prices  to 
maintain  a  level.  It  is  not  explained  how  the 
business  man  can  raise  the  price  level  at  will 
and  get  away  with  it,  or  why  he  refrains  from 
doing  so  even  if  he  is  not  to  part  with  the 
fraction  of  his  profits  to  the  government. 
Nor  is  it  explained  why  the  net  incomes  of 
corporations  rose  most  rapidly  before  the 
profits  taxes  were  imposed.  Th^  net  incomes 
of  corporations  rose  from  $3,940,000,000  in 
1914  to  $8,766,000,000  in  1916.  Why  is  this? 
There  certainly  has  been  no  clear  connection 
shown  between  income  and  profits  taxes  and 
prices  anywhere.  Prices  rose  less  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  where  such  taxes  were 
higher,  than  in  France  and  Germany  where 
they  were  lower  or  did  not  exist  at  all.  And 
prices  have  fallen  here  within  twelve  months 
with  no  change  in  taxation.  While  many 
business  men  argue  that  they  have  had  to 
raise  prices  because  of  the  tax  and  that  they 
did  not,  therefore,  pay  them,  very  many  more 
object  to  the  taxes  because  they  had  to  pay 
them.  As  Doctor]  Adams,  treasury  expert 
of  Yale  asserts,  the  income  and  profits  taxes 
have  not  been  the  cause  of  high  prices,  but 
have  been  the  excuses  for  them. 

Taxes  on  net  income  or  profits  are  not  easily 
or  in  the  main  shifted.  The  presumption  is 
that  they  will  not  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
sales  taxes  are  not  only  likely  to  be  borne  by 
the  consumer  in  full,  but  with  something 
added,  as  nearly  every  one  knows  from  his 
own  experience  is  the  case.    The  arguments 


for  the  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  are  suffi- 
cient, but  they  are  not  those  commonly  ad- 
vanced for  the  business  man. 

Some  form  of  corporation  taxation  must 
stand.  The  real  question  is:  What  shall  we 
substitute  for  the  part  of  the  existing  taxation 
which  it  is  proposed  to  repeal?  My  present 
view  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1920,  either  that  a 
tax  should  be  placed  on  the  undistributed 
profits  of  corporations,  or  that  a  flat  additional 
tax  on  corporations  should  be  imposed.  There 
is  now  a  tax  on  undistributed  profits  of  indivi- 
duals. There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  a  similar  and  equal  tax  should  not 
be  placed  on  the  undistributed  profits  of 
corporations.  If  this  were  done,  businesses 
of  a  similar  kind,  however  conducted,  would 
be  treated  alike.  The  alternative  of  a  flat 
additional  corporate  income  tax  will  probably 
prove  more  acceptable.  It  would  be  simpler 
and  more  easily  understood  and  would  be 
satisfactory  except,  perhaps,  to  the  corpora- 
tions, many  of  whom  have  apparently  enter- 
tained the  theory  that  they  could  secure  relief 
from  the  excess  profits  tax  and  have  nothing 
substituted.  This  alternative  is  the  plan 
now  favored  by  the  Treasury,  and  the  prin- 
cipal problem  is  the  determination  cf  sl  just 
rate.  It  is  estimated  that  a  relatively  small 
additional  rate,  with  the  repeal  of  the  corpora- 
tion exemption  of  $3,000,  would  result  in  only 
a  small  loss  in  revenue.  If  the  change  in 
the  corporation  and  the  income  surtax  were 
made  effective  as  of  January  i,  1921,  the  yield 
for  1922  would  be  approximately  the  same 
as  under  the  present  law,  and  the  yield  for  1923 
would  show  a  decrease  of  about  |i  50,000,000. 

ADDITIONAL  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE 

IF,  UNFORTUNATELY,  it  becomes  neces- 
i  sary  to  seek  additional  funds,  approximately 
$120,000,000  for  1922  and  1 175,000,000  for 
1923  could  be  raised,  mainly  by  increasing 
certain  existing  consumption  taxes,  such  as 
those  on  cigarettes,  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco,  automobiles,  and  candy  and  chewing 
gum.  Approximately  $\  10,000,000  more  for 
1922  and  $240,000,000  for  1923  could  be 
raised  by  doubling  the  documentary  stamp 
rates;  placing  a  two  cent  tax  on  demand  or 
sight  bank  checks  and  a  one  cent  increase 
in  the  first  class  postage  and  the  post-card  rate, 
and  a  considerable  additional  amount  can  be 
added  by  expediting  the  collection  of  back 
taxes. 
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None  of  these   suggested   sources   will   be 
pleasing  in  themselves.     Some  are  objection- 
able for  special  reasons,  bot,  taking  them  as  a 
whole,  they  are  less  so  than  alternatives  fre- 
quently brought  forward,  the  chief  of  which 
is  a  general  sales  tax.    What  sort  of  sales 
tax  we  should  adopt  is  not  always  made  clear. 
Certainly,  we  shall  not  adopt  a  general  turn- 
over tax,  unless  we  foolishly  abandon  all  direct 
business  taxes,  and  return  again  to  the  iniquity 
of  exclusive  consumption  duties.    We  should 
not    need   all   the   revenue   which   a   general 
turnover  tax  would  yield,  unless  we  propose 
to  abandon  the  business  taxes.     Furthermore, 
Congress  will   never  levy  such  a  tax.    Any 
statute  providing  a   general  sales  tax  would 
^  probably  be  more  remarkable  for  its  exemptions 
H  than  for  its  inclusions.     For  example,  Congress 
H  would  never  tax  the  farmers'  sales,  and  prob- 
"  ably  not  the  newspapers'.     Such  a  tax  would 
be  highly  cumulative,  as  there  are,  on  the  aver- 
H  age,  six  turnovers  between  the  first  producer 
Hand  the  consumer  and,  in  some  cases,  more 
Hthan  ten  or  twelve.     It  would  heavily  discrim- 
^  inate  in  favor  of  the  multiple  process  businesses 

t  against  the  small  independent  concerns.  The 
administrative  task  added  to  the  present  duties 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  even  after 
the  changes  suggested  have  been  made,  would 
be  impossible.  Either  the  law  would  have  to 
enforce  itself,  to  the  injury  of  honest  people,  or  a 
-  staff  of  enormous  size,  imposing  an  unbear- 
able financial  burden,  would  have  to  be  created. 
A  final  sales  tax  would  be  simpler  and  would 
probably  yield  enough  to  meet  any  reasonable 
requirements,  but  it  would  not  be  as  easily 

P administered  as  many  imagine.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  what  final  sales  are.  The 
tax  would  probably  have  to  be  collected  from 
dealers,  and  they  would  be  compelled  to  re- 
quire a  statement  from  purchasers  as  to 
whether  they  intended  to  resell  or  consume 
l^the  commodities,  or  use  them  in  further  pro- 
Hduction. 

~  The  experience  of  nations  is  against  the  sales 
i^tax  in  any  of  these  forms.  Great  Britain 
H^wjll  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
^■This  country's  experience  with  them  during 
^vthe  Civil  War  was  unsatisfactory.  France 
Hand  Canada  are  finding  their  sales  taxes  un- 
H  satisfactory.  That  of  France  is  yielding  about 
onc^fifth  as  much  as  was  expected,  and  Canada 


is  now  discussing  the  raising  of  rates  or  the 
abandonment  of  the  scheme.  The  present 
basic  rates  are  1  and  2  per  cent.,  but  some 
rates  run  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  and  there  are 
many  exemptions.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  that  the  sales  taxes  we  now  have — selected 
sales  taxes,  mainly  on  non-essentials  and 
luxuries — as  they  stand,  are  far  preferable 
to  any  of  the  schemes  proposed,  far  preferable 
to  any  general  turnover  tax  or  to  any  general 
final  sales  tax.  but  they  can  be  improved  and 
extended. 

MAKING  TAXES  CERTAIN 

WITH  these  changes  in  particular  taxes, 
should  be  coupled  several  administrative 
amendments,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
one  giving  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  with  the  consent  of  the  taxpayer 
and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  power  to 
make  a  final  settlement  of  tax  claims,  which 
shall  not  be  reopened  except  for  fraud  or  mis- 
representation of  material  facts.  At  present, 
a  great  menace  of  uncertainty  hangs  over  the 
business  man.  He  never  knows  when  he  is 
through  with  his  payments  for  a  given  period. 
Every  time  a  ruling  is  changed  by  a  Court 
or  by  the  Attorney  General  or  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  new  ruling  becomes  effective  as  to 
past  happenings.  The  situation  is  particulariy 
serious  in  respect  to  the  delayed  audits  of 
numerous  corporation  returns  and  a  large 
amount  of  back  taxes.  It  is  in  the  interests 
both  of  the  Government  and  of  the  tax  payer 
to  get  through  with  such  business,  even  if 
one  or  the  other  occasionally  sustains  some 
loss. 

The  things  the  Nation  needs,  therefore, 
in  this  field,  are  rigid  economy,  largely  through 
disarmament,  without  which  the  tax  burden 
cannot  be  reduced;  very  prompt  action  by 
Congress;  revision  and  simplification  of  taxes, 
and  a  system  based  on  sound  and  just  prin- 
ciples, which  in  the  main  will  command  the 
continuing  support  of  thoughtful  business  and 
other  leaders  and  which,  with  modifications 
to  suit  changing  needs,  will  tend  to  become 
permanent.  The  business  world  wants  to  be 
relieved  of  the  menace  of  frequent  change  and 
threats  of  change,  made  largely  for  political 
effect,  almost  as  much  as  it  desires  reduction 
of  its  specific  burdens. 
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THE  BELATED  REVOLUTION 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

at  the  Fathers  of  the  Country  Thought  the  Schools  Should  Be, 
How  Schoolmen  at  Last  Are  Coming  to  Agree  with  Them 

By  WILLIAM  McANDREW 
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aims  alive  through  succeeding  generations. 
They  recorded  their  conviction  that  it  must 
be  done  by  maintaining  schools  as  part  of 
the  system  of  government.  They  told  what 
public  schools  are  for.  Franklin  said  they 
are  "to  supply  men  to  serve  the  public"; 
Washington,  "to  enlighten  public  opinion"; 
Adams,  "to  give  the  knowledge  useful  in 
the  practise  of  the  moral  duties  of  a  man  and 
citizen";  Monroe,  "to  qualify  society  to 
discharge  with  credit  the  great  duties  of  citi- 
zens"; Madison,  "to  prepare  a  people  who 
mean  to  be  their  own  governors";  Jefferson, 
"to  enable  the  people  to  understand  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  and  to  keep  their  part 
of  it  going  on  right." 

In  1837  William  Channing,  Samuel  Howe, 
and  Horace  Mann  were  in  full  swing  in  a 
campaign  to  convince  the  people  that  a  school 
system  imported  from  monarchical  England 
and  intended  for  the  higher  classes  must  also 
be  revolutionized  as  government  and  society 
had  been.  But  at  the  same  time  Henry 
Barnard  and  John  Pierce  and  other  school- 
masters became  so  taken  with  the  system  of 
Sturm  and  other  Prussians  that  for  two 
generations  European  design  impregnated 
American  education,  the  Prussian  National 
System  had  both  a  short  and  a  longer  state- 
ment of  aims:  "The  harmonious  and  equable 
evolution  of  human  powers,"  and  "the  un- 
folding of  every  power  of  the  soul,  every  crude 
principle  of  life  stirred  up  and  nourished,  all 
onesided  culture  avoided,  and  the  impulses 
on  which  the  strength  and  worth  of  men  rest 
carefully  attended  to."  It  was  no  more  than 
Plato's  perfectionism  as  the  aim  of  schooling: 
"The  harmonious  development  of  all  the 
faculties." 

;  In  1902  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  impressed  by 
a  number  of  articles  by  Paul  Hanus  and 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  Harvard  University. 
all  to  the  effect  that  American  schools  are 
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drifting  along  without  purpose-f-Walter  H. 
Page  had  just  remarked  that  it  would  require 
a  patent  log  to  tell  whether  they  were  moving 
at  all— ij^ddressed  to  a  hundred  "leading 
Educators"  an  inquiry  of  the  purpose  of 
public  education.  Forty-four  answered. 
Twenty  three  of  these,  52  per  cent.,  gave  what 
amounts  to  the  Platonic-Prussian  purpose.  Five, 
10  per  cent.,  considered  knowledge  the  proper 
aim.  Four,  9  per  cent.,  desired  the  public  schools, 
"to  acquaint  the  children  with  the  intellectual 
inheritance  of  the  race".  Twelve,  29  per  cent., 
contended  that  public  schools  are  supported  by 
the  community  for  community  benefit,  which 
means  the  training  of  coming  citizens  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship. 

That  Brcx)klyn  Eagle  canvas  was  65  years 
after  Channing,  Howe,  and  Mann  started  the 
public  school  revolutk>n.  Twenty  nine  per- 
cent, of  the  respondents  showed  the  effects 
of  it  so  far  as  a  statement  of  purpose  went. 
But  along  with  the  replies,  the  president  of 
Harvard  University  was  quoted:  "  Education 
is  able  to  define  its  aims  in  one  direction  and 
to  carry  on  the  old  forms  leading  in  another 
direction.  We  are  two  centuries  behind  the 
realization  of  the  good  definitions  furnished 
us."  On  the  same  page,  the  president  of  Yale 
University,  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  said,  "In 
the  failure  to  adhere  to  working  definitk)ns 
is  the  great  defect  of  education;  such  ad- 
herence is,  unfortunately,  very  rare." 

A   PERIOD  OF   STRICTURE 

THIS  was  nineteen  years  ago,  a  century 
and  a  quarter  after  an  overwhelming 
Revolution  had  devoted  government  to  the 
self  management  of  their  political  affairs  by 
the  whole  people,  aiming  at  union,  justice, 
tranquility,  defence,  general  welfare,  and 
liberty;  and  had  designated  public  education 
as  the  means  by  which  this  American  Ideal 
was  to  be  preserved.  That  period,  close  to 
1900,  was  marked  by  a  startling  number  of 
published  criticisms  of  public  schools.  Rabbi 
Hirsch  claimed  the  hopes  of  the  Founders 
of  the  Republic  had  not  been  attained, 
Andrew  S.  Draper  said  the  lives  of  the  children 
were  being  wasted,  C.  Hanaford  Henderson 
claimed  the  longer  a  boy  attended  school 
the  stupider  he  grew.  Abraham  Flexner  be- 
rated the  schools  for  a  monastic  course  of 
study  surviving  as  a  fetich  and  incapable 
of  producing  resujts.  Professor  Hollingsworth, 
of  the  chair  of  psychology,  Columbia  Uni- 


versity, bewailed  the  persistence  of  classical 
studies  unrelated  to  life,  trivial  geographical 
details,^  anatomical  dullness,  military  unessen- 
tial, subjects  selected  because  of  difficulty 
and  form  and  retained  through  mental  lazi- 
ness of  school  managers.  William  H.  Allen 
accused  the  state  Department  of  Education 
of  deliberately  keeping  the  schools  in  the 
former  era.  James  Russell  characterized  our 
schooling  as  a  bitter  disappointment  for  the 
boys  and  girls  who  take  it.  E.  A.  Winship 
proclaimed  the  greatest  educational  need  to 
be  a  break  with  tradition  and  to  realize  that 
the  typical  school  cannot  educate  a  child. 
Charles  W.  Eliot  called  the  main  character- 
istic of  a  school,  dullness.  Philander  Claxton 
declared  no  mere  change  of  form  or  subjects 
but  a  complete  revolution  of  public  school 
purposes  and  procedure  imperative.  These 
are  selected  authors  from  an  army  of  writers 
attacking  the  schools  in  the  first  decade  of 
this  century.  I  quote  these  as  a  reminder 
that  while  the  much  berated  Edward  Bok 
was  repeatedly  calling  the  public  school, 
"the  most  momentous  failure  in  our  American 
life  to-day,"  the  most  drastic  criticisms  of 
schools  were  appearing  over  the  signatures  of 
prominent  school  men.  You  saw  few  if  any 
popular  claims  that  the  schools  should  main- 
tain their  grammatical,  classical,  algebraic,  or 
literary  activities,  which  were  used  to  fill  the 
time  after  the  fundamentals  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  were  covered.  You  saw  no 
newspaper  criticisms  of  schools  that  were 
going  out  of  the  beaten  track.  The  World's 
Work  published  an  outline  of  one  kind  of 
reform  of  the  school  programme.  It  held  that 
the  people's  money  could  not  be  honestly 
devoted  to  instructing  children  on  events 
dead  and  gone,  but  must  pay  for  training 
Americans  for  the  life  of  the  present  and  suc- 
ceeding years.  The  article  was  named  by 
Mr.  Page  "One  Remedy  for  Education."  I 
saw  more  than  1,200  clippings  from  newspapers 
commending  its  recommendations. 

WHERE  HAS  THE  SCHOOLMASTER  BEEN? 

HOW  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
while  editors  so  generally  have  urged 
an  organic  change  in  the  work  of  schools, 
the  Revolution  of  1776,  which  expected  public 
education  to  be  its  chief  maintenance,  has 
been  so  slow  in  reaching  the  public  schools? 
It  is  worth  while  to  search  for  reasons.  1  In 
the  first  place  education  is  much  older  tnan 
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the  national  ideal.  Its  origin  is  not  only 
not  American  but  anti-American.  ?  The 
Revolution  proclaimed  equality,  the  break 
down  of  caste,  the  surrender  of  individual 
distinction.  It  substituted  union,  community, 
general  welfare.  Educational  systems  abroad, 
and  when  imported  to  the  colonies,  were  con- 
ducted for  inequality,  for  the  better  bom,  for 
personal  distinction.  [A  scholar  was  to  be  a 
gentleman,  not  a  common  citizen.  I  Polite 
learning  was  to  give  superiority.  It  selected 
the  refinements  of  language,  the  niceties  of 
rhetoric,  classic  authors,  matters  removed 
from  the  bustle  of  life.  It  professed  to  prepare 
for  the  leisure  of  men.  It  got  the  word 
which  relates  to  its  activities  so  removed  from 
practical  affairs  that  we  call  that  which  doesn't 
matter  much  an  "academic"  question.  The 
Revolution  sought  to  abolish  titles  of  dis- 
tinction and  to  banish  the  ermine,  the  star, 
and  the  garter.  Education  had  put  its 
affection  on  titles:  A.  B.,  LL.  D.,  "professor"  and 
"doctor";  it  loved  robes,  hoods  with  scarlet, 
weird  millinery  with  tassels.  Like  the  Phari- 
sees, education's  high  priests  made  broad 
their  phylacteries,  loved  the  chief  seats,  and 
to  be  called  Rabbi,  Rabbi.  Schools,  im- 
ported from  Europe  to  America,  laid  little 
stress  on  general  welfare.  They  fed  the  selfish 
instinct.  "Study  hard  that  you  may  excel 
others,"  "Knowledge  is  power,"  "Ad  astra 
per  aspera,"  "excelsior,"  "Fax  mentis,  incen- 
dium  gloriae."  "Qui  non  proficit,  deficit," 
were  their  selfish  maxims.  They  clung  to 
the  devices  which  foster  personal  greed: 
prizes,  honors,  valedictories,  cla«s  rankings. 
The  proportion  of  schoolmasters  who  pro- 
mulgated the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  is  alarm- 
ingly small.  We  make  our  merited  boast 
that  Hale  taught  for  twelve  months  before  he 
entered  the  Continental  Army.  We  can't 
count  much  on  Paine's  schoolmastering,  for 
he  quickly  left  it  to  become  an  editor.  Of 
the  two  chief  Revolutionary  educators,  Frank- 
lin and  Jefferson,  neither  ever  taught  a  class. 
1  had  charge  of  forty  bright  teachers  last 
winter  and  one  day  asked  them  to  write  the 
names  of  ten  persons  most  conspicuously 
entitled  to  regard  for  spreading  Americanism 
through  this  nation.  The  record  showed 
lawyers,  statesmen,  ministers,  editors,  authors, 
but  not  one  public  school  man  or  woman. 
When  you  remember  that  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  Monroe,  and  Madison, 
specifically  designated  schools  as  the  agency 


by  which  the  American  ideals  were  to  be  con- 
served from  age  to  age,  this  is  a  startling 
record.  Hamilton  had  to  rescue  the  Tory 
president  of  the  college  in  New  York  from 
injury  by  a  democratic  mob.  Samuel  Adams 
had  to  protest  against  the  tendencies  of  higher 
education  to  ignore  the  purposes  of  democ- 
racy, Franklin's  criticism  of  the  remoteness 
of  schools  from  the  new  life  of  the  nation  is 
withering  in  its  ridicule.  Emerson's  and 
Roosevelt's  prayers  to  the  colleges  to  train 
American  citizens,  not  Greek  and  Roman, 
accentuate  the  tendency  of  education  to 
crystalize  into  a  form  instead  of  to  devek>p 
a  service.  /So  long  as  the  higher  reaches  of 
schooling  abstain  from  training  teachers  to 
make  union,  justice,  tranquility,  defence,  general 
welfare,  and  liberty,  the  main  features  of  pub- 
lic education,  so  long  is  the  Revolution  post- 
poned. /Teachers  will  not  be  quick  to  abandon 
what  thfey  have  spent  long  years  in  studying. 
John  Francis  remarks  that  the  main  reason 
for  the  persistence  of  Latin  and  algebra  in 
American  schools  is  the  fact  that  these  sub- 
jects are  the  trade  of  so  many  teachers.  *  Only 
a  war  with  the  Latins  and  Arabs  would  force 
these  studies  to  give  way  to  those  of  which 
the  coming  citizen  has  a  crying  need. 

THE   war's  awakening 

A  POWERFUL  jolt  was  administered  to 
public  education  four  years  ago.  The 
President  addressed  an  exhortation  to  the 
schools,  "to  increase  materially  the  time  and 
attention  devoted  to  instruction  bearing  di- 
rectly on  the  problems  of  community  and 
national  life."  Two  years  later,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  442  public  school 
superintendents  and  principals  representing 
every  state  in  the  union,  four  hundred  and 
two  of  them,  that  is  91  per  cent.,  declared  that 
civic  obligation  must  be  made  the  preponderat- 
ing purpose  of  American  public  schools.  There 
were  a  few  who  thought  they  might  put  "an 
American  emphasis"  on  every  subject  without 
harming  the  course  of  study;  as  if  one  might 
paste  new  prayers  on  the  wheel  without  stop- 
ping its  running.  As  a  result  of  the  great 
awakening,  we  were  to  have,  according  to  their 
plan,  American  algebra,  patriotic  participles, 
and  loyal  Latin.  1  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
twenty  high  school  masters  who  argued  with 
their  superintendent  that  his  request  for  a 
hundred  and  ninety  five  lessons  in  American- 
ism were  too  many.    Each  master  was  giving 
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[355    lessons   in    unrelated    mathematics   and 
1,135  lessons  in  Latin  or  a  foreign  language  to 
lcver>^  boy  and  girl,     In  this  canvas  of  four  years 
[ago the 91  percent.,  of  res|x>ndents  emphasized 
1 1  he  duty  of  public  schools  to  prepare  men  and 
[particularly  women  voters,  ''to  have  an  abiding 
consciousness  of  what  it  is  right  and  proper 
for  a  citizen  to  be/'  ''a  habitual  \\ill  to  do 
I  what  it  is  right  and  proper  for  a  citizen  to  do/' 
Jn  the  hearts  of  those  four  hundred  and  two 
superintendents   and   principals   the    Revolu- 
tion had  arrived.    The  Pennsylvania  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  said,  ''unless  the  public 
school  makes  its  chief  business  the  support  of 
democracy  why  should  democracy  support  it?'' 
The  superintendent  of  the  twenty-four  New 
^  York  City  high  schools  said  they  ought  to 
^  scrap  their  aims,  their  methods, and  their  organ- 
ization and  begin  anew. 

CLINGING  TO  THE  DEAD  WOOD 

THE  school  revolution,  a  century  or  so 
behind  the  political  one.  has  to  contend 
with  the  habit  and  affection  of  school  men 
for  their  system.  |  To  save  their  faces  teachers 
of  Latin  are  giving  a  modern  emphasis  to  it 
as  one  might  show  the  advantage  a  chauffeur 
must  derive  from  a  study  of  Roman  chariots. 
Exhibits  to  emphasize  our  debt  to  Roman 
civilization  are  hung  up  in  the  colleges.  Mo- 
tion picture  films  of  classic  stories  are  shown 
in  the  schools.  Laborious  lists  of  allusions 
to  Addison,  Shakespear,  Scott,  and  Burke  are 
collected  to  prove  what  essential  preparation 
for  life  now^-a-days  these  old  worthies  furnish. 
Through  ail  this  camouflage  shines  the  old 
world  purposes  of  education:  leisure,  mental 
discipline,  scholarship,  personal  distinction . 
History,  geography,  composition,  and  science 
are  put  to  a  lesser  strain  to  explain  the  intro- 
duction of  more  modernity.  The  history 
teacher  and  the  composition  teacher  have 
admitted  the  periodica!  magazine  alongside 
of  the  text-book  because,  as  Jonathan  Scott, 
university  professor,  remarks,  '*  history  is  still 
making;  and  interest  in  past  history  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  present."  It  seems  to  mean: 
*'A  new  idea  can't  be  right  in  itself.  It  must 
be  justified  by  what  we  have  always  done/' 
This  use  of  current  periodicals  in  school  has 
had  a  striking  growth.  In  1887  1  heard  a 
speaker  in  an  educational  convention  say  that 
in  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  there  was  a  class  in 
magazine  reading.  No  one  at  that  meeting  had 
ever   seen   a   magazine   in  school,   except   a 


smuggled  one  subject  to  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion. In  1920,  the  last  time  I  saw  statis- 
tics in  the  case,  more  than  fifty  one  thousand 
class  rooms  were  making  a  regular  business 
of  discussing  the  subjects  brought  to  school 
between   magazine   covers. 

A  methodology  of  magazine  study  is  spring- 
ing up.  I  am  afraid  of  it.  Over  again 
methods  have  ossified  the  original  purpose  of 
a  study.  If  we  don't  take  care  well  have 
magazine  study  as  an  object,  not  a  means.  If 
you  are  going  to  call  this  "Current  Events" 
and  stop  there,  you  are  nothing.  It  is  Ameri- 
canism we  want. 

In  one  particular  the  magazine  text-book 
will  offer  resistance  to  the  old  time  teacher's 
power  to  perpetuate  dreary  didactic.  The 
periodical  is  different  every  month.  This 
puts  some  check  upon  the  deadly  outline, 
analysis,  and  syllabus,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
pedagogue.  |  Just  as  the  army  regulations 
require  the  men  to  take  the  setting  up  exer- 
cises every  day  so  as  to  keep  fit,  there  ought 
to  be  a  requirement  that  we  teachers  digest 
current  thought,  if  only  for  our  own  mental 
health.  If  1  run  in  a  groove,  travel  in  a  rut, 
my  American  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
is  hampered.  After  1  have  taught  the  same 
books  three  years  in  succession  they  have  cut 
grooves  for  later  teaching.  Our  disinclination 
to  talk  shop,  that  is,  school  doings,  is  appalling. 
No  other  decent  business  is  so  silent  about 
itself.  But  give  me  a  daily  taste  of  the  work  of 
the  world,  collected  by  men  of  experience 
in  that  service;  give  me  frequent  and  regular 
statements  of  what  is  going  on  outside  of  my 
little  school  kingdom,  and  you  end  my  isolation, 
level  my  ruts,  enlarge  my  disposition,  and  make 
me  no  longer  the  petty  person  whom  genera- 
tions have  ridiculed,  but  a  fit  member  of  society, 
able  to  hold  my  own  in   social  intercourse,  i 

MAGAZINE   STUDY  TO   ABATE   THE  TRAGEDY 

IHAV'E  seen  no  sadder  spectacle  than  the 
typical  school  man  and  woman  of  my 
eariy  manhood,  holding  places  theoretically 
supposed  to  be  the  radiating  centres  of  civic 
understanding,  but  fearing  to  lose  those 
places  if  they  spoke  other  than  the  lines  of 
their  antiquated  books.  I  have  seen  town 
councils  call  before  them  experts  upon  public 
questions  and  never  a  schoolmaster  heard.  1 
have  seen  delegations  go  from  town  and  city 
to  the  legislature  for  community  needs  and 
no  teacher  in   the  lot.      1    have   seen   men 
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and  women  away  from  home  conceal  the 
fact  that  they  were  teachers  because  the  coun- 
try had  conceived  of  them  as  strangers  to  the 
concerns  of  other  men.  I  resent  being  held 
in  such  isolation;  I  want  to  study  and  to  teach 
what  the  live  citizens  around  me  are  thinking 
about.  1  want  to  "know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world."  It  is  essential  to  my  happy 
life.  Unless  teachers  are  given  such  study  reg- 
ularly as  a  school  duty,  so  many  of  them  will 
neglect  it  as  soldiers  omit  the  setting  up  drill 
when  left  to  themselves.  |  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  the  mental  tone  of  a  teacher  to 
be  given  regular  rations  of  public  opinion, 
gathered  by  trained  editors,  served  appetiz- 
ingly,  prepared  for  people,  not  for  schools, 
fresh,  warm,  but  not.  as  many  lessons  are, 
cooked  to  a  crisp.* 

That  such  a  diet  is  needed  by  the  children 
is  plain  to  any  one  who  will  imagine  what 
their  duties  as  citizens  will  be.  Their  ear- 
liest and  most  impressive  act  will  be  the 
casting  of  a  ballot.  This  will  be  a  judgment 
on  one  side  of  a  disputed  question.  The 
weakness  of  school  preparation  lies  in  the 
superabundance  of  settled  matters.  Slavery 
is  ended;  Columbus  is  dead;  twice  two  is  always 
the  same.l  A  news  magazine  confronts  you 
with  the  unsettled  questions  of  the  time.  It 
provokes  thought,  invites  divergent  opinion, 
cultivates  courteous  tolerance  of  differing 
minds,  calls  judgment  into  play.  *, 

INFLUENCE   OF   EARLY   MAGAZINES 

ON  ONE  point  1  have  never  known  edu- 
cators to  disagree:  that  progress  is  the 
supremely  desired  result  of  schooling.  But 
the  public  school's  chief  duty,  the  thing  that 
justified  its  support  at  the  expense  of  every- 
one, whether  he  has  any  children  or  not,  is  that 
it  should  give  us  progress  in  Americanism,  that 
is,  in  union,  justice,  tranouility,  defense,  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  liberty.  ?  It  is  vital  to  recall 
that  the  country  was  originally  converted  to 
Americanisiji  by  the  periodic  press.'  Samuel 
Adams  in  New  England,  Hamilton  and  Jay 
in  New  York,  Franklin  in  the  middle  colonies, 
Jefferson  in  the  South,  Paine  and  Hopkinson 
everywhere,  spread  the  sentiment  for  liberty  , 
first  and  then  for  union,  and  did  it  by  period-  [ 
icals.  This  silent  oratory,  as  Coit  Tyler  terms 
it^  was,  he  says,  for  enormous  power  compar- 


able to  the  eloquence  of  Athens  in  her  most 
famous  days.  This  was  the  means  of  spread- 
ing Americanism  in  1760,  and  in  i860  and 
bids  fair  to  be  the  means  in  i960.  This  is 
the  medium  employed  to  create  and  spread 
the  propaganda  of  socialism,  of  Bolshevism, 
of  communism,  of- free  silverism.  There  has 
not  yet  been  invented  any  more  competent 
means  of  enlightening  public  opinion,  giving 
the  knowledge  useful  in  the  practice  of  citizen- 
ship, qualifying  society  to  discharge  its  duties, 
and  informing  citizens  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  that  they  may  help  their  part  of  it  go 
on  right.  As  these  purposes  are  distinctly 
what  Washington,  Adams,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
and  the  others  said  public  schools  are  for,  the 
belief  has  come  to  the  majority  of  school  men 
that  Americanism,  as  a  preponderating,  not 
an  incidental,  interest,  must  mark  the  work 
of  the  public  school.  A  living,  and  therefore 
a  changing,  text  book  must  be  used  to  cover 
"what  is  going  on  in  the  world." 

The  whole  regeneration  of  schools  is  hardly 
dependent  entirely  on  the  study  of  magazines, 
i  have  enlarged  upon  their  use  because  it 
presents  a  measurable  fact.  The  entire 
realization  of  the  Revolution  of  1776,  which 
has  lingered  long  outside  of  the  school  house, 
develops  in  the  tendency  of  such  superin- 
tendents as  William  Ettinger,  of  the  New  York 
City  schools,  to  doubt  the  place  of  any  study 
which  can  not  be  "saturated  with  American- 
ism." The  Revolution's  advance  is  indicated 
by  recurring  declarations  of  superintendents, 
that  exercises  in  justice,  preservation  of  tran- 
quility, united  teamwork  for  large  causes, 
national  defense,  actually  doing  things  for  the 
general  welfare,  not  merely  writing  essays  and 
singing  songs  about  it,  knowing  and  practis- 
ing American  liberty  which  was  never  license 
but  is  always  based  on  law  and  order,  constitute 
the  programme  of  such  an  American  public 
school  as  will  justify  the  expenditure  of  the 
common  funds  upon  it.  My  brother's  business, 
buying  and  selling,  corrects  itself  every  time 
a  customer  or  a  profit  is  lost.  He  doesn't 
need  to  bother  much  with  aims.  My  busi- 
ness, schooling,  always  has  tended  to  lose 
its  aims  in  the  formalities  of  its  programme. 
I  need  to  be  held  to  account  for  a  purpose 
and  an  output  that  conforms  to  the  national 
theory:  vij.,  American  Qtizens./ 
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DAVID  LLOYD  GFORGK 

When  Ambassador  Harvey  showed  htm  the  message  from  President  Harding  proposing  the  Washington 
Conference,  he  exclaimed:  *'We  accept!  We  accept  gladly  1  We  accept  gratefully.  1  do  not  need  to  read 
the  telegram.      It  is  all  right;  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make  the  conference  a  great  success" 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  United  States  is  enjoying  the 
presence  of  an  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  distinguished  foreign  visitors, 
whom  we  welcome  and  delight  to 
honor.  Many  of  them  have  come 
officially  upon  the  invitation  of  the  President 
to  the  Washington  Conference,  and  others  have 
come  of  their  own  choice  to  see  for^themselves 
this  Western  people  who  have  suddenly  become 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world. 
They  are  all  deeply  interested  to  study  this 
new  figure,  who  henceforward  must  be  counted 
in  all  calculations  upon  the  balance  of  world 
power.  They  all  wish  to  make  acquaintances 
and  friends  here  for  future  reference. 

We,  are,  in  short,  the  subjects  of  a  searching 
examination  by  our  European  neighbors.  It  is 
as  significant,  in  a  way,  that  Mr.  Punch,  of  Lon- 
don, has  sent  his  political  editor  here  to  study 
our  social  structure  as  that  Mr.  Venizelos,  the 
maker  of  modem  Greece,  has  combined  with 
his  honeymoon  a  thorough  tour  of  America, 
or  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Briandwere 
anxious  to  leave  the  most  exacting  domestic 
concerns  behind  to  engage  in  a  conversation 
at  Washington  with  our  Mr.  Hughes.  The 
attitude  of  these  rulers  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  implies  immediate  important  business 
with  the  very  important  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Foreign  travel  by  premiers  of 
leading  powers  has  been  as  exceptional  as 
similar  excursions  by  Presidents  of  the  United 
States — and  is  as  significant  of  the  gravity  of 
the  business  that  occasions  it. 

But  the  coming  of  Mr.  Punch  and  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos is  almost  equally  good  evidence  of  an  en- 


during change  in  the  world.  Their  arrival  means 
that  Europe  considers  America  as  henceforth 
a  permanent  member  of  the  society  of  nations. 
Europeans  now  feel  that  they  must  know  us, 
not  merely  generically  as  Uncle  Sam  or  the 
Young  Giant  of  the  West,  but  intimately, 
in  every  detail  of  life  and  motive  and  mood. 
Athens,  Georgia,  now  has  a  tangible  influence 
upon  the  concerns  of  Athens,  Greece;  and  Mr. 
Venizelos  is  indulging  his  accustomed  instinct 
for  political  realities  when  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  visit  this  country  at  this  time. 

Our  visitors  have  come  because  they  think 
our  society  is  worth  cultivating.  They  will 
certainly  carry  away  a  new  knowledge  of  us, 
gained  by  conscious  study.  On  our  part,  we 
should  be  glad  of  their  coming,  if  only  that  it  is 
a  reminder  to  us  that  we  shall  be  wise  to  imitate 
their  sagacity.  Every  American  who  has  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  one  of  these  visitors 
will  by  that  much  enrich  the  total  store  of 
American  understanding  of  Europe.  He  will 
be  by  that  much  the  better  equipped  to  help 
form  the  intelligent  public  opinion  regarding 
international  affairs  .  which  must  ultimately 
guide  our  Government  upon  its  path  in  world 
politics.  The  Conference  at  Washington,  the 
visits  of  distinguished  guests,  both  are  an  un- 
rivalled opportunity  for  Americans  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  world  neighbors.  With 
this  pleasant  personal  intercourse  we  shall  have 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  hard  and  continuous 
study  of  their  lives  and  motives  and  moods. 
We  are  members  of  the  family  now,  and  shall 
have  to  live  with  our  relatives.  It  will  make  it 
a  lot  easier  if  we  understand  them. 


^S^,''"^':'-^"      A ^^  ..k-  for  tho 


DK.  STEPHEN  SMH  H 


I'hoto.  I.y  Brown  brothrri 


Who  hi\'s  bcvn  active  in  public  health  work  since  1850  and  to  whom  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
which  he  founded  and  of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  has  given  its  bronze  medal  in  recognition  of  the 

value  of  his  services 


KLELTHKRIOS  VFNiZHLOS 

Now  visiting  the  United  States.     His  political  sagacity  and  high  character  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 

unification  in  spirit  of  the  scattered  Greek  peoples  and  for  the  extension  of  Greek  territorial  boundaries  to 

include  all  the  princij^al  centres  of  Hellenic  population 


A.  S.  M.  HUTCHINSON 

Author  and  former  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Graphic,  whose  novel.  *'  If  Winter  Comes,"  Is  one  of  the 

important  of  recent  works  of  fiction 
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A  Conference  for  Confidence 

THE  Conference  on  l.imitatum  at  Arma- 
ments is  really  a  conference  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  international  confidence. 
If  it  succeeds,  as  it  must,  in  giving  rcwit  to  a  fair 
stand  of  confidence  it  will  take  constant  cultiva- 
tion afterward  to  get  the  proper  growth  and 
the  fruit  therefrom.  The  establishment  of  con- 
fidence in  a  nation's  pacifk  intentions  is  not  a 
new  problem.  It  has  been  solved  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  and  failure  by  most  of  the 
European  nations  in  recent  years.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1914  France  had  the  second  largest 
army  in  the  world.  Yet  neither  Italy  nor  Spain, 
two  out  of  three  of  her  neighbors,  built  any  im- 
portant fortifications  on  their  French  border. 
Germany  was  surrounded  by  fortitlcatirms,  for 
most  of  her  neighbors  suspected  her  intentions. 
The  British  had  the  largest  fleet  in  the  world 
as  the  Germans  had  the  largest  army,  but 
while  the  Germans  had  but  one  main  ally  on 
land,  the  British  had  but  one  main  fleet  against 
them  at  sea.  If  the  world  had  had  the  same 
suspicion  of  the  British  fleet  that  it  had  of 
the  German  army,  most  of  the  fleets  of  the 
world  would  have  been  ranged  against  Britain. 
The  world  had  a  reasonable  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  British 
fleet  in  1914  and  but  little  in  those  of  the  Kai- 
ser's arm>\  Since  the  war.  three  fleets  appear 
capable  of  disturbing  the  peace  ol  the  world, 
the  American,  the  Japanese,  and  the  British.  It 
is  for  the  Conference  to  convince  the  world 
that  they  are  not  a  menace  to  the  worid's  peace. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  nations 
that  own  them  have  no  hostile  designs  upon 
each  other  or  any  one  else.  If  they  could 
convince  each  other  that  they  held  no  dan- 
gers whatever  for  any  one.  the  logical  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  almost  abolish  the  fieets.  But 
such  complete  trust  in  human  nature  would  be 
fictitious.  But  a  beginning  can  be  made, 
especially  if  the  United  States  leads  the  way. 
The  United  States  is  by  far  the  most  powerful 
of  the  three  nations  primarily  interested  in 
naval  matters.  It  is  likewise  the  least  vul- 
nerable. The  naval  defence  of  the  United 
States  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  as  the  naval 
defence  of  the  scattered  British  Empire.  The 
United  States  is  not  subject  to  such  a  vital 
blow  from  a  reversal  at  sea  as  is  the  island 
empire  of  Japan.  With  the  comparative 
security  of  its  position  and  the  consequent 
confidence  in   its  own   strength,   the   United 


States  can  afford  to  lead  the  way  in  placing 
confidence  in  the  other  nations. 

But  there  is  the  other  side  to  the  question. 
How  is  the  United  States  to  inspire  in  the 
other  nations  a  conviction  of  our  gcHjd  inten- 
tions ?  We  are  convinced  of  them  ourselves. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  how  any  one 
else  can  suspect  us.  Have  we  not  been  altru- 
istic in  our  treatment  of  China,  generous  to 
the  Porto- Rica n  and  Filipino?  Have  we  not 
befnended  the  countries  of  South  America, 
and  did  we  not  send  our  young  men  to  Europe 
to  save  the  world  from  Germany  and  our  food 
to  save  Europe  from  starvation? 

We  have  done  all  these  things  and  they  con- 
stitute a  record  to  be  proud  of.  Yet  to  foreign 
eyes  these  acts  do  not  always  appear  in  the 
same  color  as  they  do  to  us.  In  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  we  have  acquired  Porto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin islands.  Panama,  and  the  Philippines,  and 
a  kind  of  protectorate  of  Cuba.  We  dominate 
the  Caribbean  and  we  have  the  strategic  posi- 
tions at  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  Unalaska  to  dom- 
inate the  Pacific.  W'e  have  a  policy  for  all 
the  world  to  live  up  to  in  South  America  and 
another  in  China.  In  our  eyes  these  policies 
are  primarily  beneficial  to  South  America  and 
China  and  only  secondarily  of  benefit  to  our- 
selves, but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
peoples  of  Central  and  South  America  do  not 
take  us  at  our  own  valuation.  Likewise  our 
growing  strength  in  the  Pacific,  with  a  suddenly 
much  enlarged  fieet.  has  naturally  aroused 
fears  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese.  The  vital 
task  of  the  Conference  is  for  the  United  States 
to  plant  a  trust  of  its  intentions  in  the  hearts 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  As  we  have  sud- 
denly taken  a  much  larger  hand  in  interna- 
tional affairs  than  ever  before,  we  have  become 
the  newest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
powerful  single  element  in  the  situation.  It 
is,  therefore,  encumbent  on  us,  if  we  really 
wish  to  lead  toward  peace,  to  strain  every  nerve 
toward  generosity  and  scrupulous  fair  dealing 
to  establish  a  leadership  in  that  confidence  on 
which  international  amity  must  rest. 

If  our  counsels  should  be  guided  by  the 
strength,  imagination,  and  generosity  of  a 
Washington  and  by  the  trust  in  humanity  of  a 
Lincoln-^none  the  less  there  could  hardly  be  as 
dramatic  and  concrete  a  result  as  the  public 
sometimes  expects.  A  limitation  of  armaments 
can  result,  and  that  is  concrete.  But  the  up- 
building of  mutual  trust  is  not  the  kind  of 
thing  that  can  be  put  on  a  movie  screen.    A 
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nation  can  not  slip  on  belief  in  its  neighbors 
like  an  old  coat.  Such,  things  are  of  slower 
growth  and  are  less  tangible  in  form.  The 
Conference  can  start  the  growth.  Every  re- 
sponsible person  in  the  country  can  and  should 
do  his  part  to  help  as  time  goes  on. 

President  Harding  and  the  Negro 

PRESIDENT  Harding's  speech  in  Birm- 
ingham upon  the  Negro  question  was 
notable  in  its  frank  acceptance  of  the 
prevailing  belief  that  intermarriage  between 
the  races  is  impossible  as  a  practice  and  that 
social  equality  is  likewise  impossible.  "Men 
of  both  races  may  well  stand  uncompromisingly 
against  every  suggestion  of  social  equality. 
Indeed  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  that  word 
'equality'  eliminated  from  this  consideration;  to 
have  it  accepted  on  both  sides  that  this  is  not  a 
question  of  social  equality,  but  a  question  of 
recognizing  a  fundamental,  eternal,  and  in- 
escapable difference." 

This  is  the  first  time  since  1865  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  has  recognized 
the  inescapable  difference  publicly.  It  is 
doubtful  if  public  opinion  in  the  North  could 
have  been  made  to  accept  this  doctrine  for 
many  years  after  the  Civil  War.  The  domin- 
ant part  of  the  country  based  its  general  con- 
clusions for  many  years  upon  a  fundamental 
error.  It  is  fortunate  that  that  period  is  now 
over  and  fortunate  that  we  have  a  President 
with  the  courage  to  state  these  facts  plainly. 
His  statements  should  help  the  race  problem, 
not  only  here  but  in  many  other  countries  as 
well. 

The  President  urges  economic  and  political 
equality.  So  have  many  statesmen  and  edu- 
cators both  North  and  South,  but  in  attaining 
this  end  there  are  more  difficulties  than  appear 
on  the  surface.  Race  prejudice  has  unmis- 
takable economic  manifestations.  Neither  in 
the  North  nor  the  South  does  the  Negro  have 
the  equality  of  economic  opportunity  which 
the  President  urged.  If  a  labor  union  does 
not  want  to  accept  Negro  members,  how  is 
this  discrimination  to  be  overcome?  If  a 
landlord  does  not  wish  Negro  tenants,  who  is 
to  rectify  this  discrimination?  If  a  Negro  has 
the  capacity  to  be  a  foreman,  but  white  men 
will  not  work  under  him,  how  is  this  dis- 
crimination to  be  met?  Moreover,  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  positions  that  carry  with 
them  a  social  status  denied  the  Negro  in  a 


white  community.  Giving  the  Negro  the 
vote  did  not  give  him  political  equality  nor 
will  any  grant  give  him  equality  of  economic 
opportunity.  As  a  race  he  will  have  to  dem- 
onstrate his  ability  to  get  and  hold  this  position 
before  he  will  have  it.  Many  of  the  dis- 
criminations against  the  Negro  rest  upon  his 
own  inabilities  as  a  race,  and  the  process  of 
removing  these  disabilities  is  an  extremely 
slow  one. 

The  solution  of  the  Negro  problem  lies  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  the  President's 
formula  of  making  him  the  best  possible  black 
man.  If  the  best  possible  black  man  is  able 
enough  he  will  achieve  such  economic  status  as 
will  satisfy  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  discrim- 
ination will  be  practised  against  him,  and 
any  violent  or  artificial  effort  to  force  an  end  to 
these  discriminations  is  likely  to  end  in  intensi- 
fying them,  if  not  in  riot  and  bloodshed.  The 
processes  by  which  a  race  becomes  capable 
are  slow.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
all  the  help  that  the  Negro  can  absorb  in  the 
effort  to  make  himself  capable  should  be  given 
him.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  give  him  all 
the  education,  training,  and  encouragement 
that  he  can  make  use  of.  But  it  is  idle  to  en- 
courage him  with  false  hopes  or  formulas  which 
his  experiences  are  sure  to  belie. 

The  President  urged  the  Negro  to  vote 
as  an  individual  and  not  en  masse  as  a  black 
man.  If  the  Negro  vote  split  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  solid  South  would  split,  and  a 
normal,  healthy  political  life  spread  through 
that  section  where  for  fifty  years  the  deaden- 
ing influence  of  a  one  party  rule  has  prevailed. 
But  urging  the  Negro  to  split  his  vote  is  not 
the  effective  way  to  invite  the  South  back 
into  the  union  on  a  political  parity  with  other 
sections.  As  soon  as  the  Republican  party 
will  stop  buying  the  Negro  vote  by  Federal 
patronage  and  using  Negro  delegates,  who  rep- 
resent no  political  thought  of  their  commun- 
ities, at  their  national  conventions;  when  the 
Republican  party  will  appoint  men  who  have 
the  respect  of  their  communities  to  office  in  the 
South,  then  in  all  likelihood  the  SoutI\  will 
split.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  When 
Mr.  Taft  came  into  office  it  was  brought  to  his 
attention,  but  after  one  or  two  attempts  to 
improve  the  situation  he  let  the  matter  drop, 
and  his  Postmaster  General  used  the  Federal 
patronage  with  such  effect  that  when  the 
next  nominating  convention  came  anxind 
he  was  able  to  use  the  Southern  del^(ate$, 
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mostly  Negroes,  to  renominate  Mr  Taft  and 
defeat  Oi^lonel  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Hays  has 
intimated  that  he  will  nut  follow  in  these 
corrupting  paths.  If,  with  the  President's 
backing,  he  departs  frani  these  well  beaten 
but  degraded  paths  sutliciently  to  make  a 
respectable  and  bona  fide  Republican  party  in 
the  South,  this  one  act  will  be  enough  to  make 
the  administration  notable  in  history,  lo 
both  the  whites  and  the  blacks  in  the  South 
this  would  be  an  inestimable  btxm. 

If  the  South  should  split  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Democratic 
party  would  gain  elsewhere  such  strength  as  it 
lost  in  the  South,  for  the  most  healthy  political 
life  demands  two  parties  fairly  equal  in  their 
total  strength  and  to  have  them  fairly  equally 
divided  in  every  section  of  the  country* 
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More  Light  on  the  Solid  South 

HE  following  letter  from  Mn  L.  R. 
0)llins,  of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  to  the  World '5 
Work  gives  more  details  of  the  picture 
and  explains  further  the  problem  facing  any 
Administration  that  tries  finally  to  wash  out 
the  result  of  Reconstruction  and  bring  the 
South  back  on  a  par  with  the  other  sections  of 
the  country. 

"'How  to  Break  the  Solid  Sooth/  ap- 
pearing in  the  World's  Work  for  October, 
deals  with  a  question  that  should  be  given 
prompt  attention  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
North.  The  South  needs  the  Republican 
party.  Our  resources  are  going  undeveloped, 
our  progress  is  being  retarded,  and  our  educa- 
tional development  is  being  hindered  by  the  fact 
that  we  still  have  in  the  South  the  one  party 
system.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Anderson  with 
reference  to  conditions  existing  in  Virginia 
applies  with  more  force  to  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  Mississippi,  At  the  general  election  in 
1919,  Lee.  M.  Russell,  the  present  governor, 
received  a  total  of  39,241  votes  and  J,  T,  Lester, 
his  Socialist  opponent;  received  1,231,  making 
a  total  vote  polled  in  the  state  of  40472.  At 
the  time,  Mississippi  had  nearly  200,000  quali- 
fied white  voters,  and  1  mean  by  qualified  voters 
those  who  could  have  attended  the  election  on 
that  day  and  established  the  fact  that  they  had 
complied  with  all  the  law^s  of  the  state  mth 
reference  to  voting.  lf>  as  Mr.  Anderson  says, 
the  *test  of  the  freedom  and  political  life  of 
people  in  a  republic  is  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  its  citizens  value  and  exercise  their  citi- 


zenship,' then  in  igrg  only  one  out  of  five,  even 
of  those  qualified,  gave  a  thought  as  to  their 
duty  to  exercise  that  citizenship.  Look  which 
way  you  may  and  you  see  this  lack  of  progress 
as  a  result  of  our  one  party  idea. 

"The  conditions  are  now  ripe  for  a  move- 
ment to  break  the  Solid  Soulh.  The  people, 
and  I  mean  by  that  the  thinking  white  voters 
of  the  South,  believe  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party.  Thousands  of 
men  voted  for  candidate  Cox  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election  secretly  hoping  that  Harding 
would  be  elected.  In  any  crowd  you  find  your- 
self in  now  you  will  find  the  majority  favorable 
to  the  Republican  party.  But,  if  this  be  true, 
you  ask  why  it  is  that  when  election  times  rolls 
around  so  few  of  them  vote  their  convictions. 
The  answer  is  in  one  word,  the  Negro. 
Mississippi  has  possibly  1,500  negroes  that  are 
qualified  to  v(»te,  that  is  that  have  paid  their 
poll  tax  and  registered  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  governing  elections,  and  y^t  small  as 
their  number  is  they  are  standing  in  the  gap 
through  which  7:1,000  white  voters  would  pass 
were  the  Negro  not  there. 

*'The  Republicans  of  Mississippi  have  just 
recently  started  a  movement  to  organize  a 
Republican  part)'  in  the  state,  the  organization 
to  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  white  voters. 
If  the  Republicans  of  the  North  will  hands  off 
we  will  have  some  of  the  Southern  states  in  the 
Republican  column,  possibly  in  1924,  and  then 
the  party  will  be  national  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
principle.  Raised  in  the  South  as  1  was,  1  have 
voted  the  Republican  ticket  for  twenty-five 
years.  I  preached  the  doctrine  when  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  preach  it.  It  is  no  trouble  to  get  sym- 
pathetic listeners  now.  I  am  a  Republican  in 
spite  of  the  Negro,  but  lean  not  get  others  to  be/' 

In  a  later  letter;  Mr.  Collins  adds  the  follow- 
ing interesting  comment: 

"You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  letter  of  Oct. 
ist.»  in  any  way  you  desire. 

'*  In  your  editorial  to  appear  in  the  December 
issue,  I  would  like  to  have  you,  if  consistent 
with  your  views,  stress  the  extent  to  which  the 
Republican  party  is  needed  in  the  South.  The 
South  needs  to  have  pointed  out  to  it  that  it  is 
of  more  importance  to  discuss  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy  than  personalities:  that  our  possibil- 
ities, agricultural,  manufacturing,  etc.,  are 
retarded  in  their  growth  by  the  evil  effect  of  a 
one  party  system.  Especially,  if  consistent 
with  your  views,  would  I  like  to  see  emphasized 
the  fact  that  none  of  these  things  can  be  accom- 
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plished  in  the  South  as  long  as  the  Negro  per- 
sists in  making  of  himself  a  football  to  be  kicked 
here  and  there  by  politicians  who  might  want 
to  use  him  for  political  ends,  some  of  which,  if 
we  judge  by  the  past,  are  questionable. 

"The  purpose  of  the  recent  movement  in  this 
state  to  organize  a  Republican  party  is  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  South,  and 
that,  of  course,  includes  the  Negro.  We  want  to 
see  him  do  well.  He  has  no  better  friend  living 
than  his  neighbor  in  the  South.  But  this 
friendly  feeling  of  the  white  man  of  the  South 
does  not  extend  to  the  point  that  he  relishes  the 
idea  of  associating  with  him  in  political  matters. 
It  will  be  the  same  one  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years  from  now." 

The  "Agricultural  Bloc" 

THE  Agricultural  Bloc  in  Congress  is  the 
theme  of  a  good  deal  of  surprised  com- 
ment and  some  indignation,  especially  in 
the  press  of  the  commercial  and  miamufacturing 
centres  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  sur- 
prise seems  to  spring  from  the  idea  that  a 
special  economic  interest  has  produced  a  group- 
ing of  Senators  and  Representatives  that  cuts 
squarely  across  party  lines,  and  the  indignation 
from  the  idea  that  this  is  "un-American"  and 
the  introduction  of  a  vicious  European  practice 
especially  common  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

Of  course,  both  ideas  are  wrong.  The  only 
novelty  in  the  situation  is  that  the  farmers  have 
succeeded  in  organizing  their  representation  in 
Congress,  and  that  some  facetious  person 
called  the  group  a  "bloc."  But  the  situation 
if  self  has  occurred  often  enough  before.  In 
Mark  Hanna's  prime,  the  economic  interest  of 
the  manufacturers  and  the  railroad  kings  and 
the  big  financiers  was  very  directly  and  very 
ably  represented  by  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
"bloc"  in  Congress.  A  distinguished  New 
Jersey  corporation  lawyer  once  mentioned 
quite  casually  in  the  course  of  an  anecdote  how, 
when  he  wanted  to  get  a  favor  at  Washington, 
he  went  to  the  late  Alexander  Cassatt  and  asked 
bluntly  for  "  the  loan  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road's United  States  Senator  for  one  day" — 
and  got  it.  The  grouping  of  Congressmen  that 
made  the  Dingley  Tariff  possible  was  notori- 
ously based  on  economic  interest,  and  fre- 
quently bound  Democrats  and  Republicans 
indifferently,  by  the  common  economic  tie. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  older 


"blocs"  and  the  new  is  that  the  older  groups 
paraded  their  economic  doctrines  under  the 
guise  of  pure  Republican  doctrine,  whereas  the 
Farmers  Bloc  frankly  announces  that  it  repre- 
sents a  special  interest,  and  glories  in  the  fact. 
This  is  a  gain  in  candor,  but  it  probably  is  a  loss 
to  the  Nation.  The  extension  of  the  idea  would 
logically  lead  to  a  rearrangement  of  Con- 
gressional apportionment,  based  no  longer  upon 
geographical  divisions  and  population  but, 
instead,  upon  occupations  and  other  economic 
affiliations.  This  is  exactly  the  theory  of 
government  held  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  other 
extreme  Socialists.  It  assumes  that  the  terms 
"economics"  and  "politics"  are  interchange- 
able, and  that  material  well-being  is  not  merely 
a  major  concern  of  government  but  is  the  only 
concern. 

Fortunately,  experiments  in  government  are 
seldom  carried  to  their  logical  extremes  in  this 
country,  and  fortunately  too,  Americans  do  not 
believe  that  politics  is  concerned  solely  with 
business.  There  are  moral,  and  even  spiritual 
issues  that  have  political  implications,  and  on 
these  issues  citizens  frequently  unite  whose 
economic  interests  are  as  the  poles  apart. 
Political  division  solely  upon  economic  lines 
would  presume  the  existence  in  this  country  of 
the  rigid  "classes"  into  which  European  society 
has  tended  to  stratify  the  people,  and  would 
accept  the  logic  of  "class  war,"  as  if  there  were 
not  possible  an  arrangement  of  society  by 
which  justice  can  be  done  to  all  the  people. 
The  facts  of  American  life  are  against  the 
former  presumption,  and  the  faith  of  Americans 
is  against  the  latter.  Our  ideal  is  democracy, 
the  equality  of  opportunity;  and  democracy  is 
best  furthered  by  the  two-party  system,  where 
the  cleavage  is,  in  theory  at  least,  purely  politi- 
cal, and  where  each  of  the  parties  is  within 
itself  likewise  a  democracy,  capable  of  debate 
upon  factional  issues,  settled  finally  by  ma- 
jority rule.  Like  all  human  institutions,  this 
system  works  clumsily  and  never  quite  achieves 
its  ideals;  but  it  does  work,  and  in  the  long 
run  does  express  the  will  of  the  people.  Ameri- 
can political  history  is  a  history  of  progress  in 
human  welfare,  and  the  American  people  are 
not  likely  soon  to  change  permanently  its 
fundamental  Character. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  "farmer  vote" 
will  disappear  as  a.power  in  Congress.  On  the 
contrary,  its  power  will  probably  increase. 
The. farmers  tried  Populism  and,  more  rBOentiy» 
the  theories  of  the  Non-Partisan  L  I 
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they  have  discarded  both.  A  wiser  leadership 
is  growing  up  in  the  agricultural  regions.  The 
fruit  growers'  exchanges  of  the  Far  West  led 
the  way,  and  the  Farm  Bureau  of  the  Middle 
West  is  rapidly  carrying  the  lesson  of  co- 
operation to  that  territory.  These  organi- 
zations are  great  modem  business  enterprises 
and  are  operated  by  men  who  understand  both 
practical  business  and  broad  economic  theory. 
Their  influence  will  tend  on  the  one  hand  to 
stabilize  the  economic  ideas  of  their  followers, 
but  on  the  other  hand  also  to  bring  greater 
force  and  steadier  pressure  to  bear  on  members 
of  Congress.  Within  the  limits  to  which  this 
movement  is  likely  to  go,  these  effects  should  be 
salutary  in  a  political  as  well  as  in  an  economic 
way. 

The  Railroad  Strike  That  Wasn't 

WHEN  the  chiefs  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  decided  to  give  up  the 
strike  which  they  had  called  for  the 
first  of  November,  the  end  of  an  era  was  reached. 
Railroad  Labor  during  the  war  forced  the 
Government  to  accede  to  most  of  its  demands. 
Elated  by  this  success,  it  endeavored  to  get  the 
Government  to  take  the  railroads  permanently, 
under  the  Plumb  plan  or  some  other.  That 
failed.  Then  came  a  last  attempt  to  establish 
a  special  position  for  railroad  labor.  The 
brotherhoods  announced  a  strike  for  November 
first.  At  the  same  time  they  suggested  that 
the  Government  take  over  the  roads.  They 
also  maintained  that  they  would  not  be  a  party 
to  the  general  readjustment  of  wages  which 
was  going  on  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

They  discovered,  however,  that  times  had 
changed;  that  the  railroad  executives  and  the 
public  were  ready  to  fight  and  that  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  would  not  accept  their  dictation. 
The  labor  leaders  found  themselves  in  the 
position  of  opposing  a  decision  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  an  institution  of  the  United 
States  Government.  With  the  Government 
itself,  and  the  public  behind  it,  firm  in  the 
intention  of  seeing  the  Labor  Board's  decision 
upheld,  the  brotherhoods  finally  realized  that 
neither  threats  nor  strikes  would  avail  them. 
So  the  strike  was  called  off. 

However,  the  railroad  brotherhoods  have 
achieved  a  fair  part  of  their  programme  of 
maintaining  wages  at  a  high  level  and  of 
natkmalizing  the  railroads.  1 1  is  true  that  the  1 2 
per  cent,  wage  reduction  already  decreed  by  the 


Labor  Board  stands,  but  the  Board  intimated 
that  it  would  delay  a  long  time  before  taking  up 
the  further  reduction  which  the  railroad  execu- 
tives have  suggested.  So  much  for  wages. 
The  progress  toward  the  nationalization  of  the 
roads  has  been  quite  marked.  In  1917  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fixed  rail- 
road rates,  and  supervised  the  working  con- 
dition of  the  men  as  far  as  safety  appliances  are 
concerned.  Now,  added  to  this,  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  fixes  the  wages  and  the  working 
conditions  of  the  employees.  In  other  words, 
what  the  railroads  sell  their  services  for  and 
what  they  pay  their  labor  is  fixed  by  the 
Government.  Also,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  method  of  operation  is  fixed  by  the  Labor 
Board's  regulations  of  working  conditions. 
Their  finances  are  also  controlled  and  public 
service  bodies  can  regulate  their  train  schedules. 
This  leaves  the  railroads  free  to  purchase  their 
materials  as  their  judgment  dictates,  but  that 
is  about  all. 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  policy  and  man- 
agement of  the  railroads  are  controlled  by 
Government  Boards  under  the  authority  of  the 
Esch-Cummings  transportation  act.  One  or 
two  more  extensions  of  Federal  authority  and 
the  railroads  will  be  Government  business  as 
much  as  the  ships  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  or 
th^  Post-office.  As  it  is  now,  the  character  of 
the  railroad  business  is  entirely  changed  from 
Its  earlier  form.  It  is  crystalized  under 
Government  regulation.  The  chance  for  big 
service  to  the  public,  rewarded  by  big  profits  to 
genius  and  daring,  are  gone.  A  business 
regulated  by  Government  boards  does  not 
attract  Hills,  Harrimans,  and  Huntingtons. 
Constructive  genius,  with  its  attendant  domi- 
nant and  independent  qualities,  is  not  attracted 
by  set  rules  and  regulations.  The  Govern- 
ment has.  penetrated  pretty  well  into  business 
in  the  railroad  field,  and  private  initiative 
inevitably  will  fade  before  the  advance,  par- 
ticularly if  the  advance  continues. 

The  results  of  the  four  years  191 7-192 1  are 
not  therefore  barren  of  results  in  the  effort  of 
the  brotherhoods  for  Government  operation 
and  ownership.  Distinct  steps  have  been 
made  in  that  direction.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  brotherhoods  have  discovered  that  their 
power  to  threaten  the  Government  and  control 
its  actions  is  not  as  great  as  they  had  been  led 
to  expect  from  their  experience  with  the 
Adamson  Act.  Government  regulation  is  not 
likely  to  stay  in  its  present  state.    Like  most 
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things,  it  is  likely  either  to  progress  or  decline. 
It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  especially 
for  the  future,  whether  the  Government 
tendency  is  to  increase  or  decrease  its  pene- 
tration into  the  railroad  business. 

It  may  be  that  in  so  complicated  a  civili- 
zation as  that  in  which  we  live  the  public  will 
not  tolerate  the  dominance  of  men  like  Hill  and 
Harriman  in  a  public  service  business  even  to 
get  the  unmistakably  great  benefits  which  their 
genius  gave  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  that  the  leveling  process  of  regulation 
is  necessary,  but  it  is  with  regret  that  those  who 
admire  enterprise,  daring,  and  big  achievement 
see  the  railroad  business,  which  was  so  great  a 
field  for  these  qualities,  gradually  tending 
toward  a  condition  like  the  Post-office,  which 
in  its  entire  history  has  never  produced  a  big 
figure.  It  might  even  be  profitable  to  the 
country  to  reduce  the  Government's  regulation 
of  the  railroads  and  try  to  encourage  the  old 
spirit  of  high  adventure,  big  recompense,  and 
big  service  to  the  public.  The  best  characteris- 
tics of  Americans  have  been  independence, 
initiative^  and  daring.  Regulation  dulls  these 
things,  and,  in  spite  of  their  abuses,  these 
qualities  are  often  more  valuable  than  regu- 
lation. 

Motor  TransfX)rtation 

CARRYING  of  freight  and  passengers 
by  motor  trucks  has  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  transportation  in  this 
country.  That  was  one  of  the  things  that 
made  less  appalling  the  contemplation  of  the 
threatened  tying  up  of  the  railroads  by  strike. 
In  England  it  helped  to  break  the  power  of  the 
railway  strike.  There  are  now  in  this  country 
more  than  nine  hundred  thousand  motor  trucks 
and  the  number  is  being  added  to  rapidly. 
Most  of  these,  of  course,  are  delivery  trucks 
and  supplement  rather  than  compete  with  the 
railroads;  but  a  growing  number  are  rendering 
transportation  service  thart  was  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  railroads.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  New  England  where  the  distances  for 
local  traffic  are  short.  An  investigation  by  a 
commrttee  of  the  New  England  Traffic  League 
showed  that  for  certain  classes  of  freight  for 
distances  of  fifty  miles  or  less  the  motor  truck 
rate  was  lower  than  the  railroad  rate.  And  to 
the  railroad  rate  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
cartage  at  the  point  of  origin  and  again  at  the 
point  of  destination.    The  business  community 


seems  to  have  decided  that  for  one  hundred 
miles  or  less  the  motor  is  to  replace  the  railroad 
for  freight  carrying. 

President  Hustis,  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
has  said  that  they  are  engaged  in^  careful  study 
of  the  extent  to  which  that  road  is  justified  in 
undertaking  to  meet  this  form  of  competition. 
In  other  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
railroads  are  not  as  dependent  on  short-haul 
traffic,  this  competition  of  the  motor  truck  is 
not  as  unwelcome.  A  railroad  must  haul 
freight  a  certain  distance  before  the  rate  it 
collects  covers  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading 
at  the  terminals.  Long-haul  business  is  more 
profitable,  and  if  the  railroads  could  get  all  they 
wanted  of  that,  they  would  be  glad  to  abandon 
the  short-haul  traffic  to  the  motor  trucks  which 
will  collect  and  deliver  the  freight. 

But  there  is  a  question  in  connection  with 
this  motor  truck  competition  that  the  public 
must  face.  Trucks  use  the  public  highways  and 
their  heavy  traffic  wears  them  out.  The  main- 
tenance cost  of  state  highways  in  New  England 
is  said  to  have  advanced  from  $ioo  a  mile  to 
$1,500  a  mile  since  motor  vehicles  came  into 
general  use.  The  truck  is  not  bearing  its  share 
of  the  upkeep  of  the  public  highways  which  it 
uses.  It  therefore  has  an  advantage  over  the 
railroad,  which  must  buy  and  maintain  its  own 
right  of  way  and  pay  taxes  in  addition.  The 
public  must  decide  whether  it  will  continue  to 
pay  taxes  for  rebuilding  the  roads  which  the 
motor  truck  is  a  principal  factor  in  destroying, 
or  whether  it  will  make  this  new  method  of 
transportation  stand  its  proper  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  highways  and  thus  place  the  compe- 
tition with  railroads  on  a  fairer  basis.  Then 
both  these  methods  of  transportation  would 
develop  along  sound  economic  lines.  The 
country  needs  both  railroad  and  motor  truck 
transportation  and  to  permit  one,  by  an  unfair 
advantage,  to  check  the  growth  of  the  other 
would  be  a  short  sighted  policy. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  motor  trans- 
portation has  another  great  advantage  over 
rail  transportation  at  present.  It  is  in  its 
growing  period.  It  is  largely  unregulated.  It 
is  not  bound  by  the  redT  tape  of  many  com- 
missions. For  a  time  at  least  any  man  who 
can  make  great  improvements  in  it,  will  not  be 
hampered  in  so  doing  nor  will  he  be  prevented 
from  reaping  the  profits  of  his  genius.  There 
is  likely  to  be  more  enterprise  and  initiative  in 
this  new  field  of  transportation  than  in  the 
field  of  its  older  rival. 
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Business  Recovery 

IT  IS  not  going  to  be  as  bad  a  winter  as  many 
people  feared.    Some  of  the  basic  industries 
are  showing  improvement  and  the  outlook 
'for    others    is    brightening.     The    American 
Woolen  Company  recently  sold  an  issue  of 
I  bonds  to  finance  the  conversion  of  one  of  its 
llarge    storehouses    into  an  operating    plant. 
jPresident  Wood  says  the  company  is  busier 
|f  Han  it  ever  has  been  before  in  its  history.     The 
Steel  industr\'  has  passed  the  low  point  and  is 
Ion  the  up-grade.     Pig  iron  production  is  gain- 
ling,  and  while  only  half  of  the  maximum  num- 
|ber  of  employees  are  now  at  work  in  the  steel 
ind  iron  industry,  this  number  will  be  added 
to  as  conditions  continue  to  improve.     There 
Is  a  large  amount  of  building  going  on  through- 
out the  country  despite  high  costs.     Fxports 
lave  fallen  off,  but  there  is  a  continoed  demand 
I'or     footlstufFs    from  abroad,  and  when  allow- 
lance  is  made  for  the  lower  prices  here,  and  when 
Ithe  impoverished  condition  of  Europe  is  taken 
linto  consideration  and   the  almost   complete 
]  withdrawal  of  our  banking  houses  from  foreign 
Itrade  financing,  the  present  figures  are  surpris- 
fing. 

The  low  price  for  farm  products  has  left 

farmers  with  little  for  the  purchase  of  farm  ma- 

|chiner>'  and  merchandise  after  their  debts  have 

en  paid;  and  no  great  business  prosperity  is 

|to  be  looked  for  until  there  is  a  larger  surplus 

>f  money  in  the  farming  communities.     The 

Iworld's  supply  of  focxlstuffs,  however,  is  being 

trapidly  drawn  down,  and  higher  prices  and 

[better  times  for  the  farmer  seem  likely  next 

lyear.     If  he  prospers*  then  the  wheels  of  in- 

lustry,   now  beginning  to  gain   momentum, 

/ill  revolve  more  rapidly, 

he  World's  National  Debts  Still  Growing 

DEBTS  of  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
now  nearly  ten  times  what  they  were 
before  the  war,  according  to  a  compila- 
tion made  by  Mr.  O,  P.  Austin,  statistician  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.     His 
gures,  covering  one  hundred  of  the  principal 
ountries  and  colonies  of  the  world,  indicate 
fthat  these  national  debts  grew  from  little  more 
han  43  billion  dollars  in  191^  to  205  billion  in 
I1918,  at  the  end  of  the  war;  to  295  billions  in 
919,  and  to  382  billion  this  year,  according  to 
e  latest  figures  available.     This  indicates,  he 
ys,  that  the  total  national  indebtedness  of  the 


world,  at  the  close  of  1921,  will  approximate 
and  peHiaps  exceed  400  billion  dollars,  against 
43  billions  in  191  3. 

The  disconcerting  fact  about  these  figures 
is  the  way  they  have  continued  to  grow  in  most 
ctjun tries  for  the  three  years  since  the  war. 
The  United  States  is  one  of  few  where  this 
growth  has  not  continued.  We  have  reduced 
our  debt  by  more  than  Si,ooo,(xx>,(3oo  in  the 
last  two  years.  On  the  other  hand  Germany's 
debt  has  gone  up  from  48I  billion  dollars  in 
1919  to  ji  billion  dollars,  according  to  the  latest 
figures.  This  is  reckoned  at  the  normal  rate 
of  exchange  for  the  mark  of  approximately 
23^  cents,  and  such  a  continued  increase  cer- 
tainly gives  cause  for  grave  doubt  as  to  Ger- 
many's ability  to  pay  her  national  debts,  as 
well  as  her  currency  issues,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  total,  at  the  former  gold  value  of 
the  mark.  Below  are  given  the  figures  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars  showing  the  growth  of  the  debts 
of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  since  1913: 


1913 

191B 

1919 

1921 

Argentina 

732 

866 

576 

758 

Austria 

2.r52 

15-807 

l6,QI0 

15.834 

Belgium    . 

722 

» . .  * . 

1,902 

4.670 

Brazil        .      .      . 

664 

1.145 

1.133 

969 

Canada     . 

483  1 

1.86^ 

2.2^0 

2.345 

Chile         ,      ,      . 

210 

228 

231 

24a 

France 

6,546 

30,400 

40,000 

51,000 

Germany  .     . 

M94 

39.200 

48,552 

7r,ooo 

Himgarv  . 

t.75i 

8.514 

9*412 

14,200 

Italy    . 

2.921 

12,000 

13,102 

18.650 

Japan 

1,242 

1 ,246 

1,300 

1. 71 3 

Spain         ... 

i.8t4 

1,661 

1.986 

2.335 

United  Kingdom. 

3486 

28,613 

36,401 

37*910 

United  Stales      . 

1,029 

17.005 

25.234 

23.922 

The  growth  of  these  debts  is  merely  the 

evidence  that  a  war  does  nut  stop  when  the 
guns  cease  firing.  A  modern  war  is  a  process 
of  destruction  of  which  the  purely  military 
activities  are  only  one  part.  To  turn  from 
destructive  tu  constructive  effort  is  a  slow  and 
difficult  task.  To  make  this  change  in  a 
world  interdependent  economically  needs  co- 
operation. These  increasing  debts  are  one  evi- 
dence that  the  needed  amount  of  cooperation 
has  not  been  in  force.  It  was  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  this  that  led  one  of  the  foreign  dele- 
gates to  the  conference  in  Washington  to  say 
that  "this  conference  is  all  that  stands  be^ 
tween  civilization  as  it  now  exists  and  a  lapse 
into  mediaeval  barbarism.  " 
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An  Improved  General  Staff 

A  RECENT  general  order  of  the  War 
Department  has  reorganized  the  General 
Staff  in  a  way  to  embody  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  World  War.  The  General 
Staff  of  the  War  Department  in  191 7  was  not 
well  organized  to  meet  the  strain  of  war.  In 
August  of  that  year,  when  a  very  great  number 
of  appointments  in  the  emergency  army  were 
made,  there  was  lacking  in  the  War  Department 
some  one  with  backbone  enough  to  deny  to  the 
officers  then  constituting  the  General  Staff 
the  opportunity  to  go  out  in  the  field  and  com- 
mand the  new  troops.  As  a  consequence,  the 
War  Department  General  Staff  practically 
closed  its  offices  and  went  to  war,  leaving  the 
War  Department  without  an  effective  General 
Staff.  Matters  drifted  along  that  way  until 
the  spring  of  1918,  when  General  March  came 
home  to  be  Chief  of  Staff,  and  his  strong  char- 
acter galvanized  the  remainder  of  the  General 
Staff  into  action.  New  situations  were  arising, 
with  very  little  opportunity  for  organization, 
because  the  machine  had  to  be  operating  con- 
tinually. This  resulted  in  a  grouping  of  the 
various  duties  of  the  General  Staff  according 
to  the  personality  of  the  men  who  happened 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  respective  sections. 
Duties  were  sent  to  a  division  of  the  General 
Staff  that  had  no  relation  to  other  duties  con- 
sidered by  that  division.  From  this  grew  up 
in  each  division  of  the  General  Staff  a  group  of 
unrelated  duties.  After  the  war,  when  busi- 
ness slacked  up  and  there  was  opportunity  for 
reorganiziation,  the  administration  then  in 
control  felt  the  necessity  of  justifying  what  had 
been  done  during  the  ,war  and  standing  on  its 
record  by  not  amending  in  any  vital  way  the 
arrangement  pf  duties  that  had  prevailed 
during  the  war. 

What  has  been  attempted  in  this  new  order 
is  a  more  logical  grouping  of  the  duties  of  the 
General  Staff,  as  suggested  by  the  experience 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  Authority  and  responsibility 
have  been  placed  together,  and  both  where 
they  belong.  The  duties  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  have  been  so  drawn  with  relation 
to  the  General  Staff  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1920,  which 
charged  him  with  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
curement of  munitions  of  all  sorts.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  General  Staff  with  the  Personnel 
Bureau  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Department 
have  been  defined— an  office  which  was  created 


by  the  Act  of  June  4,  1920,  and  which,  it  has 
been  held  by  individual  Congressmen,  has  never 
been  allowed  to  function  according  to  the  in- 
tent of  Congress.  The  objections  of  Congress 
have  been  met  in  both  these  hitherto  unsatis- 
factory relationships.  A  fifth  Section  in  the 
General  Staff  has  been  created,  which,  is  to 
constitute  the  nucleus  of  General  Headquarters 
in  the  field  in  the  event  of  a  mobilization,  car- 
rying out  the  Secretary's  idea  of  an  organiza- 
tion in  time  of  peace  of  such  G.  H.  Q.  which 
could  accompany  the  General  of  the  Annies 
to  the  field,  and  his  Deputy  then  becomes  Chief 
of  Staff. 

These  changes  divide  the  duties  of  the  various 
Sections  upon  logical  and  practical  lines,  and 
arrange  matters  so  that,  in  the  event  of  war, 
not  only  will  there  be  a  trained  field  staff  ready 
to  accompany  the  commander  to  the  front,  but 
that  there  will  remain  in  Washington  a  trained 
staff  to  direct  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  and  the 
procurement  and  forwarding  of  supplies. 

This  arrangement  would  make  ix)ssible  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  staff  to  meet  war  con- 
ditions, without  the  confusion  and  cross  pur- 
poses that  hindered  its  effectiveness  in  the 
first  months  of  our  participation  in  19 17. 

The  Langley  Airplane 

IN  THE  July  issue  of  the  World's  Work, 
1 91 4,  appeared  an  editorial  commenting 
upon  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  ma- 
chine built  by  Secretary  Langley  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  had  actually  flown.  The 
editorial  was  based  upon  a  news  report  spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  That 
seemed  sufficient  authority  then.  It  does 
not  now. 

Dr.  Langley,  when  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, spent  years  in  the  effort  to  discover  the 
secret  of  flight.  He  built  a  machine  and  made 
two  trials.  Both  failed.  These  two  trials 
were  only  a  very  short  time  before  the  Wrights' 
first  successful  flight. 

After  the  second  attempt  the  Langley  ma- 
chine was  fished  out  of  the  Potomac,  repaired, 
and  left  in  the  Smithsonian.  In  1914,  eight 
years  after  Langley's  death,  the  Smithsonian 
prepared  to  hold  a  celebration  in  his  memory. 
Mr.  Glenn  Curtiss  heard  of  it  and  asked  Dr. 
Walcott,  the  director  of  the  Smithsonian,  to 
allow  him  to  try  to  make  the  old  Langley  ma- 
chine fly.  Dr.  Walcott  agreed  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Curtiss  was  endeav- 
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oring  to  break  the  Wright  patents.  Of 
course,  if  Mr.  Curtiss  could  make  the  Langley 
plane  fly,  it  would  greatly  affect  his  chances  in 
his  suits — ^in  which  in  the  end,  he  lost.  Mr. 
Curtiss,  therefore,  had  other  than  a  scientific 
interest  in  the  matter.  Dr.  Walcott  appointed 
Dr.  A.  F.  Zahm  as  the  Smithsonian's  repre- 
sentative at  the  trials.  Dr.  Zahm  was  at  this 
time  Mr.  Curtiss'  technical  expert  in  these 
same  Wright-Curtiss  lawsuits. 

These  are  hardly  the  conditions  under 
which  the  public  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
our  foremost  national  institution  of  science 
should  conduct  an  experiment  on  which  to 
claim  the  discovery  of  flight. 

However,  the  old  Langley  machine  was  sent 
to  Hammondsport,  New  York.  It  was  decided 
not  to  launch  it  as  Langley  had  intended,  but  by 
the  use  of  pontoons  with  which  Mr.  Curtiss 
was  familiar.  According  to  Dr.  Zahm's  re- 
port, it  was  necessary,[in  order  to  carry  the  extra 
weight  of  the  pontoons,  to  strengthen  the 
wings  of  the  old  machine — ^in  both  attempts 
made  by  Langley  the  wings  had  broken. 
Various  changes  were  made.  To  convince  the 
world  that  these  changes  did  not  enable  a 
piachine  to  fly  which  otherwise  could  not,  the 
least  that  could  be  done  wodd  be  to  supply  a 
most  accurate  and  detailed  record  of  each  and 
every  departure  from  Lkngley's  model.  The 
Zahm  report  gives  no  such  details.  The  first 
trials  of  what  it  is  fair  to  call  the  Hammonds- 
port  machine  were  made  with  the  old  Langley 
engine.  In  these  trials.  Dr.  Zahm  reports  that 
the  machine  made  flights  of  approximately 
five  seconds.  Later,  a  Curtiss  engine  was 
installed  and  further  changes  made  to  accomo- 
date that.  The  machine  then  flew  much  bet- 
ter. During  the  trials,  by  contmued  changes, 
they  made  it  fly.  This  does  not  seem  a  scien- 
tific proof  that  Langley  discovered  flight. 

Nor  do  the  publications  of  Dr.  Langley  tend 
to  substantiate  the  idea  that  he  discovered  the 
principles  of  controlled  flight.  A  method  of 
maintaining  lateral  balance  is  obviously  one 
of  the  first  requisites  of  successful  flight.  Dr. 
Langley  depended  entirely  on  the  dihedral 
angle  of  his  planes  for  this.  According  to 
modem  knowledge,  this  will  not  answer  the 
purpose.  And  in  the  Hammondsport  machine 
other  means  were  added  to  maintain  balance. 

Dr.  Langley  also  had  made  many  studies  of 
wind  pressures  on  planes.  By  the  light  of 
modem  knowledge,  his  studies  were  wrong. 
The  knowledge  used  at  Hammondsport  in  re- 


making the  wing-tmssing  io  support  the  pontoons 
was  not  from  Dr.  Langley's  tables,  but  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  Mr.  Curtiss  and  Dr.  Zahm. 

But,  if  Dr.  Zahm's  report  is  very  scanty  in 
the  details  of  the  changes  made  at  Hammonds- 
port, these  details  have  been  at  least  partially 
supplied  from  another  quarter.  In  October, 
of  this  year,  Mr.  Griffith  Brewer  read  a  paper 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
From  the  Zahm  report,  from  Zahm's  testimony 
in  the  patent  suits,  and  from  a  series  of  pho- 
tographs of  the  Hammondsport  machine, 
he  sets  forth  the  following  summary  of  changes. 
On  the  evidence  he  presents  he  makes  the  spe- 
cific charge  that  Messrs.  Curtiss  and  Zahm, 
at  Hammondsport,  changed  the  old  Langley 
plane  from  a  machine  that  could  not  fly  to  one 
that  could. 

Among  the  specific  changes  he  enumerates 
are: 

"  It  IS  untrue  to  say  that  Langley's  machine 
of  1903  ever  has  flown  or  ever  could  fly.  In 
both  trials  in  1903,  the  wings  collapsed  through 
faults  in  design  of  the  machine,  and  not  from 
any  failure  in  the  launching  mechanism. 

"The  machine  used  at  Hammondsport  in 
1914  differed  from  the  original  Langley  machine 
in  many  important  respects. 

"The  wings  were  of  different  area,  different 
camber,  and  different  aspect  ratio. 

"The  system  of  wing  trussing,  which  in  the 
Langley  machine  had  failed,  was  completely 
changed  at  Hammondsport. 

"The  large  keel  surface  of  the  Langley  ma- 
chine was  altogether  omitted. 

"The  Langley  system  of  launching  was 
abandoned,  and  a  system  developed  after  his 
death  was  used  in  its  place. 

"The  original  Langley  propellers  were  modi- 
fied and  afterward  superseded  by  a  modem 
propeller,  based  on  knowledge  not  possessed 
by  Langley. 

**A  system  of  lateral  control  unknown  to 
Langley  was  added.  The  dihedral  angle  of  the 
wings  on  which  Langley  relied  entirely  for  main- 
taining lateral  balance  was  supplemented  in  the 
Hammondsport  machine  by  the  action  of  a  rudder 
of  increased  si^e  used  as  an  aileron. 

"The  steering  wheel  post  and  shoulder  yoke 
of  a  modem  Curtiss  machine  were  installed 
complete  in  the  Hammondsport  machine. 

"The  original  Langley  engine  of  52  h.p.  was 
at  first  modified  and  afterward  superseded  by  a 
modem  Curtiss  motor  of  80-100  h.p. 

"At  first  it  was  necessary  to  change  the 
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machine  to  carry  the  engine,  and  then  it  was 
necessary  to  change  the  engine  to  carry  the  ma- 
chine. Finally  there  was  neither  the  original 
Langley  engine  nor  the  original  Langley  ma- 
chine." 

Several  of  these  changes  are  essential  to  flight. 

For  the  Smithsonian  to  have  based  a  claim 
for  the  invention  of  the  flying  machine  upon 
the  tests  with  a  changed  machine  without  de- 
tailed and  accurate  measurements  and  ac- 
counts of  the  changes  is  enough  to  shake  the 
ordinary  man's  faith  in  the  Smithsonian  sci- 
ence. When,  added  to  that,  it  entrusted  these 
experiments  to  two  men  who  were  financially 
interested  in  demonstrating  that  Langley  and 
not  the  Wrights  invented  the  flying  machine, 
the  public's  surprise  is  bound  to  be  still  more 
marked,  especially  as  the  costs  of  the  tests 
and  the  salary  of  the  recorder  were  par- 
tially met  by  interested  parties. 

The  Smithsonian  is  the  Government's  fore- 
most scientific  institution.  Congress  might 
well  investigate  this  curiously  unscientific  and 
interested  attempt  to  claim  for  Dr.  Langley 
an  honor  that  really  belongs  to  Wilbur  and 
Orville  Wright.  If  the  Smithsonian's  methods 
in  this  case  are  accepted,  there  is  no  question 
that  some  modem  French  aeronauts  can  make 
a  few  necessary  and  vital  changes  in  the  old 
French  machines  that  were  built  before  the 
Wrights  flew  and  make  them  fly,  and  by  this 
interested  post-mortem  method  of  discovery, 
take  from  this  country  altogether  the  honor  of 
this  great  invention. 

Waste  in  Industry  and  the  Need  for  Brains 

IF  READ  with  the  imagination  at  work,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Elimination  of 
Waste  in  Industry, under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  is 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  publications  of 
recent  issue.  It  is  the  summing  up  of  an  in- 
vestigation, inspired  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
into  the  facts  and  the  causes  of  economic  waste 
and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  lessened. 
But  everything  which  Mr.  Hoover  touches 
translates  itself  at  once  into  human  terms,  and 
becomes  not  merely  a  study  in  dry  statistics, 
but  a  picture  of  human  beings  at  work  upon 
problems  that  involve  their  daily  hopes  and 
fears,  their  aspirations  and  their  achievements. 
Fifty  engineers  spent  several  months  in  gath* 
ering  and  analyzing  statistics  upon  the  waste 
in  six  characteristic    industries— the  building 


trades,  men's  ready-made  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  printing,  metal  trades,  and  textile  manu- 
facturing. The  summary  of  their  report  alone 
fills  forty  typewritten  pages,  but  it  is  worth  the 
getting  and  reading  by  all  thoughtful  business 
men  and  all  students  df  sociology.  It  is  tem- 
perate, reasoned,  and,  above  all,  constructive. 
It  is  much  too  long  to  be  re-summarized  here, 
but  one  or  two  points  may  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed. 

Point  One:  "The  wastes  revealed  are  the 
result  of  methods,  tactics,  practices,  and  rela- 
tionships of  long  standing."  [The  italics  are 
ours. J  In  other  words,  they  are  the  deadly 
effects  upon  business  of  trusting  to  precedent, 
custom,  or  habit  instead  of  bringing  fresh 
thought  constantly  to  bear  upon  business 
problems. 

Point  Two:  "The  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  engineers  engaged  in  field  studies  is,  that 
the  average  of  management  is  much  below  the 
standards  set  by  certain  individuals  who  have 
achieved  notable  success." 

Point  Three :  "  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
responsibility  for  these  wastes  can  be  placed  at 
the  door  of  management  and  less  than  25  per 
cent,  at  the  door  of  labor,  while  the  amount 
chargeable  to  outside  contacts  is  least  of  all." 
This  conclusion  is  taken  from  statistical  proof, 
and  simply  verifies  a  proposition  that  seemed 
rational  enough  even  before  this  scientific 
verification;  namely,  that  the  chief  responsi- 
bility for  results  in  business  rests  upon  the 
men  who  plan  the  work,  direct  its  execution, 
and  exercise  authority  over  the  workmen  and 
the  machines  and  the  material. 

The  Committee's  indictment  of  management 
charges  faulty  control  of  materials,  design,  pro- 
duction, costs,  labor,  sales,  and  the  health  ci 
operatives.  "Indictment"  is  too  strong  a 
word,  for  the  Committee  simply  points  out  the 
facts  and  shows  what  they  mean. 

The  truth  is,  the  report  can  pretty  nearly  be 
boiled  down  to  the  assertion  that  lack  of  tbougbi 
is  the  worst  sin  of  American  business,  and 
costs  the  nation  billions  of  dollars  yearly  in 
sheer  waste.  To  take  an  extremely  simple  but 
very  typical  example:  "A  shoe  factory  having  a 
capacity  of  2,400  pairs  of  shoes  a  day  could  turn 
out  for  a  considerable  period  only  1,900  pairs 
because  of  shortage  of  needed  racks."^  Ob- 
viously, in  such  cases,  more  brain  work  in  the 
management  would  have  paid  handsomely  in 
increased  production. 

The  report  at  every  point  uncoosr 
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gests  that  industry  has  yet  to  team  to  get.  not 
so  much  the  maximum  of  labor  power  or  the 
maximum  of  machine  power,  but  the  utmost 
Lof  the  brain  power  of  the  country*    A  sound 
'plan  is  worth  ten  machines  or  a  hundred  me- 
chanics.   The  best  minds  in  industry  are  often 
absorbed  in  routine  executive  tasks — important, 
to  be  sure,  and  very  pressing.     But  often  they 
could  be  more  profitably  employed  in  thinking 
out  plans  that  would  relieve  them  of  much  of 
the  routine  itself.     It  seems  quite  possible  that 
the  soncalled  "law**  of  diminishing  return  as  a 
business  grows  may  be  only  proof  that  the 
business  does  not  maintain  the  earlier  propor- 
tion of  brain  workers  to  hands  and  machines 
which  first  made  it  a  success*    Andrew  Carnegie 
and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  both  spent  a  large  part 
of  their  time  looking  for  brains,  and  were  lavish 
in  rewarding  them.    Charles  M.  Schwab  has 
p  devoted  much  time  and  patience  to  developing 
Matent  ability  in  younger  men.    The  General 
fElectric  Company  maintains  what  is  practically 
^a  "thinking  department/'  of  men  entirely  re- 
[lieved  of  executive  responsibility  who  devote 
their  whole  time  to  study  and  suggestion* 

As  the  Committee's  report  says:  ''Planning 

ind  control  should  be  adopted  as  fundamentals 

|of  good  management.    For  the  most  part  they 

iave  not  as  yet  penetrated  the  mass  of  Amer* 

"ican  industry." 

f  Education  for  What? 

ARTHUR   POUND'S  article.   "The  Iron 
Man/*    in    the   Atlaniic   Monthly    for 
L  October,  is  a  plea  for  cultural  education 
from  an  unexpected  quarter    So  much  of  the 
Idemand  for  "practicar*  education  has  come 
|from  manufacturing  centres  that  it  is  surprising 
that  this  advocacy  of  the  humanities  should  be 
voiced  from  a  city  given  over  to  quantity  pro- 
luction  based  on  the  most  advanced  automatic 
lachinery. 
Mr.  Pound's  argument  is  ingenious  and  tell- 
ing.    He  holds  that  the  whole  tendency  of 
industr>'  is  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
lanufacturing  practice  of  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, where  the  operatives  have  become  mere 
jfeeders  of  machines,  who  need  little  skill  and 
ilmost  no  training,  who  work  short  hours  and 
get  high  wages.    What,  asks  Mr  Pound,  is  the 
)int  in  teaching  these  people  trades?    Noth- 
^tng  that  can  be  taught  them  about  mechanics 
use  to  them  in  their  work.    On  the  other 
"Afitinues,  there  is  every  reason  to 


teach  them  how  to  employ  their  long  hours  of 
freedom  from  work  and  their  high  income. 
This  means,  he  concludes,  that  they  must  have 
education  for  leisure,  and  this,  in  turn,  means 
that  they  need  the  knowledge  of  the  gracious 
arts  of  living — literature,  history,  ethics,  music, 
and  the  like.  Without  these,  we  shall  have 
hordes  of  undisciplined  youth,  with  money  in 
pocket,  and  with  nothing  to  do  during  half  their 
waking  hours,  except  to  gratify  their  appetites 
for  excitement  and  sensory  pleasures. 

Such  an  arresting  plea  for  the  older  culture  is 
a  timely  reminder  that  there  are  two  sides  to  all 
questions,  especially  now  that  the  movement 
toward  technical  training  is  at  high  tide  in  pub- 
lic favor  and  finding  expression  in  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  school  funds.  Another  reminder  is 
the  meat  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry,  discussed  in 
the  preceding  editorial,  which  is  that  the  most 
profound  need  of  American  business  to-day  is 
for  men  of  trained  imagination  to  guide  techni- 
cal processes  and  mechanical  practices  on  their 
human  side  to  an  effective  conclusion.  In 
many  businesses,  technical  equipment  and  sheer 
size  have  outrun  the  mental  capacity  of  the 
men  who  control  them.  The  utility  of  cultural 
education  to  meet  this  need  has  been  con- 
clusively demonstrated*  The  great  technologi- 
cal institutes  have  discovered  that  of  their 
graduates  those  have  succeeded  best  who  first 
got  a  rounded  development  of  brain  and  charac- 
ter by  four  college  years  of  Latin,  history,  litera- 
ture, and  philosophy,  before  undertaking  the 
specialized  study  of  a  technical  profession. 
They  have  far  outstripped, on  the  average,  those 
graduates  who  studied  only  the  technical  spe- 
cialty. The  reason  for  this  is  partly  that  the 
all-round  man  is  better  equipped  to  deal  with 
men,  by  reason  of  a  wider  knowledge  of  human- 
ity, and  broader  sympathies,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  "humane*'  studies  train  the  brain  to 
function  as  a  thinking  machine,  and  especially 
because  they  stimulate  that  creative  gift  of  the 
mind  called  imagination. 

Faith:  In  Business  and  Literature 

THE  elder  J.  P.  Morgan  once  said  that 
"the  man  who  is  a  bear  on  the  United 
States  will  go  broke."  His  financial 
success  was  based  on  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
country.  All  earned  success  in  business  is 
based  on  faith  in  something — Edward  L. 
Doheny's  on  faith  in  the  oil  business  (he  worked 
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for  twenty  years  without  success,  then  made  a 
million,  and  then  risked  that  on  a  bigger  oppor- 
tunity, and  won);  Henry  Ford's  on  faith  in 
quality,  quantity,  and  a  low  price;  and  so  on 
down  through  the  list.  Without  faith,  a  man 
has  not  the  courage  or  the  incentive  to  pursue 
his  aims  through  the  discouragements  that 
always  block  the  path  to  achievement. 

In  literature,  the  same  law  holds.  People 
read  books  to  get  a  picture  of  the  human  spirit. 
And  all  books  that  have  endured  have  been 
those  that  have  magnified  the  worth  of  the  gift 
of  life  and  that  have  strengthened  faith  in  hu- 
man nature.  They  may  have  portrayed  life 
as  hard  and  human  nature  as  weak  or  erring, 
but  they  have  expounded  life  as  nevertheless 
desirable  and  human  nature  as  nevertheless  a 
thing  of  intrinsic  worth. 

Just  now,  the  English  speaking  world  is  being 
flooded  with  what  some  critics  are  pleased  to 
praise  as  a  "literature  of  disillusion."  Novel- 
ists whose  souls  are  drenched  in  adolescent 
melancholy  pursue  their  disagreeable  heroes 
through  hundreds  of  pages  of  photographic 
observation  of  some  of  the  surface  of  life  and  of 
half-baked  philosophy  upon  its  inner  signifi- 
cance, to  the  footless  conclusion  that  the  world 
is  the  hopeless  scene  of  a  drab  existence,  peopled 
chiefly  by  unimaginative  folk  who  never  "un- 
derstand" the  occasional  bright  exception,  and 
whose  social  organization  is  malignantly  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  mediocrity,  cruelty,  and 
inequality. 

The  obvious  escape  from  this  torrent  of  non- 
sense is  by  way  of  a  timely  dose  of  an  active 
antidote  like  George  Ade,  who  attacks  stupidity 
with  wit  (the  only  effective  weapon),  followed 
by  a  course  of  Mark  Twain,  William  Dean 
Howell,  O.  Henry,  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
who  all  painted  pictures  of  American  life  that, 
for  fidelity  to  the  essential  truth  of  the  subject, 
and  to  the  essential  truths  of  human  nature,  are 
infinitely  more  accurate  than  the  current  at- 
tempts to  palm  off  as  truth  the  age-old  whine 
of  Ecclesiastes  that  "  all,  all  is  vanity." 

The  Middleman,  Worthy  of  His  Hire 

THE  joint  Congressional  Commission  of 
Agriculture  inquiry,  through  Represen- 
tative Sydney  Anderson  of  Minnesota, 
Chairman,  recently  stated  as  the  result  of  its 
investigations  that,  in  general,  37  cents  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  represents  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing an  article  and  the  cost  of  the  material  that 


goes  into  it;  14  cents  represents  all  profits,  and 
49  cents  the  cost  of  service,  such  as  packing, 
transportation,  grading,  insurance,  selling,  ad- 
vertising, display,  delivery,  rent,  wages,  over- 
head, and  cost  of  carrying  the  article  and  selling 
it  on  credit.  In  other  words,  half  of  what  the 
consumer  pays  is  for  the  service,  convenience, 
dejyendability,  reputation,  and  credit  offered  by 
those  who  bring  the  article  from  the  place  of  its 
production  to  the  consumer's  home.  This  com- 
mission said :  "  I  f  we  can  find  a  way  to  organize 
the  products  and  selling  power  of  the  producer 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  requirements  and 
buying  power  of  the  consumer  on  the  other 
hand,  and  if  we  can  apply  the  same  genius  of 
organization  to  distribution  that  has  been 
applied  to  production,  we  will  have  taken  a  long 
step  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  distribu- 
tion." 

But  the  middleman  cannot  be  eliminated. 
He  may  be  reduced  in  numbers,  but  the  service 
he  renders  must  be  performed  by  someone  and 
must  be  paid  for.  As  merchandising  is  organ- 
ized in  this  country  to-day,  a  50  per  cent, 
charge  for  service  which  includes  everything 
after  the  actual  production  of  the  goods  to  their 
final  delivery,  is  reasonable.  The  producer 
as  well  as  the  consumer  considers  it  reasonable. 
If  the  charge  were  too  high  the  producer  would 
step  in  and  perform  the  service  for  the  profit 
in  it.  The  case  of  a  coal  company  in  western 
Pennsylvania  which  tried  last  year  to  eliminate 
the  middleman  is  enlightening.  The  associa- 
tion to  which  this  company  belonged  traced 
back  a  car  load  of  coal  which  sold  in  New  York 
for  twenty-three  dollars  a  ton  and  found  that 
it  had  passed  through  the  hands,  or  rather  the 
books,  of  twelve  different  coal  brokers.  That 
was  an  exceptional  case,  but  this  company  de- 
cided to  start  a  campaign  to  sell  to  the  public 
direct.  It  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
advertising,  only  to  learn  that  consumers  were 
willing  to  pay  more  for  the  same  coal  from  local 
dealers  and  that  the  company  could  not  depend 
upon  the  fickleness  of  individual  buyers  for 
reorders  as  it  could  upon  the  large  coal  brokers. 
It  decided  that  the  middleman  was  worthy  of 
his  hire. 

Organizations  of  producers,  like  those  among 
the  fruit  growers  of  California,  help  to  stabilize 
prices;  and  cooperative  buying  organizations 
eliminate  some  of  the  middlemen  (mail  order 
houses  and  chain  stores  operateon  this  principk) 
but  any  early  reduction  of  the  present  cost  of 
service  seems  unlikely. 


RAILROAD  BONDS  ARE  STILL  WAITING 
FOR  THEIR  BETTER  DAY 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on  investments  and  ibe  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom 


ONE  of  the  things  noticeable  in  the 
i  lists  of  investments  that  readers 
I  of  the  World's  Work  now  send 
in  for  criticism,  or  to  aid  the  In- 
vestment Editor  in  making  sug- 
gestions of  further  securities  for  them  to 
buy,  is  the  small  proportion  of  railroad  bonds 
included  in  those  lists.  A  few  years  ago  rail- 
road bonds  would  form  the  major  portion  of 
most  investment  lists.  If  it  was  an  investment 
requiring  a  high  degree  of  safety,  then  the 
choice  was  made  among  the  railroa'd  issues  that 
were  legal  investments  for  savings  banks  in 
states  having  the  most  conservative  banking 
laws,  like  New  York  or  Massachusetts.  Public 
utility  bonds  had  not  yet  come  into  their 
present  favor;  foreign  government  issues  were 
unknown,  and  there  were,  of  course,  no  Liberty 
Bonds  then  to  yield  as  much  as  $  per  cent,  on 
the  investment.  Railroad  bonds  were  then 
considered  among  the  best  investments  one 
could  make. 

A  typical  list  of  present-day  investments 
recently  sent  in  showed  l5i,ooo  divided  as 
follows:  1 1 7,000  in  Liberty  Loan  bonds, 
$17,000  in  public  utility  bonds,  |8,ooo  in  for- 
eign government  bonds,  $7,000  in  industrial 
bonds,  and  $2,000  in  railroad  bonds.  These 
were  the  investments  of  a  man  who  had  sold 
out  his  business  in  an  Eastern  city  and  turned 
to  farming  in  New  Jersey  for  his  health.  He 
had  placed  all  of  his  money  in  bonds,  dealing 
with  three  good  investment  banking  houses. 
Ten  thousand  of  the  Liberty  Bonds  he  had 
subscribed  for  at  par;  $7,000  were  purchased 
since  the  war  near  their  low  price.  These  now 
form  the  back  log  of  many  conservative  invest- 
ments in  place  of  raih^ad  bonds.  A  Chicago 
business  man  recently  sent  in  a  list  of  $35,000 
headed  by  $1 1,000  fourth  Liberty  Loan  4^s  and 
with  only  $5,000  railroad  bonds  on  it. 

The  reason  that  more  railroad  bonds  are 
not  passing  into  investment  strong  boxes  to-day 
is  because  the  investment  bankers  do  not  have 
them  to  sell.    The  railroads  are  not  issuing 


new  bonds  because  the  state  of  railroad  credit 
has  been  brought  low  by  years  of  government 
regulation  and  by  government  operation 
during  the  war.  Few  of  them  want  to  pay  the 
present  high  interest  rates  to  secure  capital. 
When  they  have  to  do  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific,  which 
had  to  meet  the  maturity  of  $315,000,000 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  joint  collateral 
trust  4s  on  July  ist  this  year,  they  find  a 
good  market  for  their  offerings. 

One  reason,  then,  that  railroad  bonds  are 
less  conspicuous  in  investment  lists  to-day 
is  because  the  circulars  of  the  investment  houses 
contain  fewer  of  them  and  bond  salesmen  are 
not  pushing  them.  May  that  not  be  a  good 
reason  why  investors  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  them?  There  are  plenty  of  issues 
outstanding  from  which  a  wide  selection  can  be 
made;  investors  do  not  have  to  wait  until  the 
roads  start  issuing  new  bonds.  When  that 
time  comes  prices  will  undoubtedly  be  higher. 

When  the  Transportation  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission raised  freight  and  passenger  rates  with 
a  view  of  giving  the  roads  the  6  per  cent,  av- 
erage return  on  their  valuation  which  Con- 
gress said  they  were  entitled  to,  it  was  believed 
that  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  railroad 
credit  was  near  at  hand.  But  the  dark  cloud 
of  business  depression  soon  obscured  the  sun; 
the  storm  of  organized  labor  against  wage 
reductions  arose;  and  the  public,  looking  for 
something  besides  its  own  wartime  extrava- 
gance on  which  to  blame  the  depression,  began 
to  call  for  lower  rates.  The  culmination  of 
all  this  came  a  month  ago,  just  as  the  roads,  by 
cutting  down  their  maintenance  charges,  were 
beginning  to  show  better  earnings  on  their 
securities.  By  the  time  this  is  read  the  labor 
thunderstorm  will  probably  have  passed,  a  re- 
duction of  certain  freight  rates  to  obviate  the 
inequalities  of  the  flat  raise  and  to  relieve  cer- 
tain interests,  such  as  the  farmers,  will  prob- 
ably have  satisfied  many  shippers,  and  if  busi- 
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ness  continues  its  slow  improvement,  railroad 
earnings  should  be  better.  The  underlying 
purpose  of  the  railroad  unions  to  bring  about 
government  ownership  and  operation  is  un- 
likely of  accomplishment  because  the  public 
has  had  a  taste  of  government  operation. 

But  whether  better  times  for  the  railroads 
are  immediately  ahead  or  not,  for  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  future  of  the  United  States  and 
has  faith  in  the  common  sense  and  ultimate 
fairness  of  its  people,  the  bonds  of  its  stronger 
railroads  purchased  at  their  present  prices 
should  constitute  an  investment  that  would 
give  little  cause  for  worry.  For  under  the 
new  Transportation  Act,  in  good  times,  the 
strong  railroads  will  do  well,  and  unless  one 
doubts  that  good  times  will  return,  he  cannot 
doubt  the  investment  value  of  the  bonds  of 
the  stronger  railroads.  There  cannot  be 
great  prosperity  for  the  country  without 
prosperity  for  the  railroads. 

In  October,  1919,  it  was  pointed  out  here 
that  public  utility  bonds  had  passed  through  a 
critical  period  more  severe  than  that  of  the  1907 
panic.  It  was  suggested  that  there  were 
opportunities  in  certain  classes  of  these  securi- 
ties that  might  prove  well  worth  the  investor's 
attention.  Public  utility  bonds  did  not  imme- 
diately respond  to  the  better  outlook  then  ap- 
parent, but  they  have  since  moved  up  several 
points  in  price  and  are  now  in  great  popular 
favor.  The  case  of  the  railroads  is  somewhat 
parallel  to  that  of  the  public  utility  companies, 
for  the  rates  both  charge  are  subject  to  regu- 
lation and  they  both  benefit  from  the  increas- 
ing purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  The  public 
utility  companies,  it  is  true,  do  not  have  as 
well  organized  opposition  to  overcome  in  re- 
ducing wages,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  do 
not  operate  under  a  law  which  provides  that 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  make  certain  average 
net  earnings  on  the  value  of  their  property  after 
paying  all  operating  expenses  and  taxes. 

While  this  law  does  not  guarantee  the  roads  6 
per  cent,  on  valuation,  which  it  says  they  should 
be  allowed  to  earn,  and  depends  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix  rates 


that  will  bring  it,  yet  it  places  the  country  on 
record  as  favoring  such  a  rate  of  return,  and 
unless  a  road  is  overcapitalized,  such  a  per- 
centage of  earnings  on  its  valuation  will  mean 
ample  protection  for  its  bonds.  This  year, 
due  to  the  business  depression,  the  railroads 
will  not  earn  the  6  per  cent,  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  expected  the 
higher  freight  rates  to  produce.  But  if  these 
rates  are  permitted  to  stand,  with  the  necessary 
readjustments  which  the  roads  themselves  are 
helping  to  work  out  to  eliminate  inequalities 
and  stimulate  traffic,  next  year,  given  better 
business  conditions,  should  see  the  railroads 
enjoying  earnings  that  will  stimulate  greater 
demand  for  their  securities. 

The  important  point  is  that  we  now  know, 
from  the  valuation  work  that  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, that  the  railroads  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  are  not  tovercapitalized.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  final  figures  will  show  they  are 
considerably  undercapitalized  in  relation  to 
their  present  value.  There  are  exceptions, 
of  course,  among  the  weaker  roads,  but  the 
case  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  b 
typical.  Its  "tentative  valuation,"  as  made 
by  the  Commission  and  brought  up  to  date, 
shows  its  bonds  and  preferred  stock  fully  cov- 
ered by  property  value  back  of  them  with  an 
equity  of  $113  a  share  left  for  the  common 
stock.  This  means  that  when  the  Rock  Is- 
land earns  6  per  cent,  on  its  valuation,  it  w31 
have  a  fine  margin  over  the  interest  on  its 
bonds,  on  most  of  which  the  interest  rate  b 
4  per  cent.,  and  the  case  of  other  roads  that 
are  not  over-capitalized  will  be  the  same.  Bet 
the  investor  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  each  road,  by  able  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, must  earn  this  6  per  cent,  or  it  will  not 
get  it.  If  it  earns  more  it  must  divide  the  ad- 
ditional earnings  with  the  Government. 

In  reply  to  the  retired  business  man's  inquiry, 
the  suggestion  was  offered  that  as  additional 
investments  were  made  it  might  be  well  to 
add  to  his  holdings  of  good  grade  railroad  bonds 
and  thus  give  greater  diversification  to  his  list. 
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"FOREVER  OVERSEAS" 

By  CHARLES  HENRY   BRENT, 

Bishop  of  Western  New  '^'ork 


IN  THE  forthcoming  Report  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  are  outlined 
plans  for  the  last  resting  places  of 
those  of  our  heroic  dead  who  are  to 
remain  *'  forever  overseas."  The  Re- 
port is  a  standing  witness  to  a  difficult 
task  well  done.  More  than  that,  it  is  a 
classic  in  literary  excellence,  meriting  a 
wide  reading. 


Last  March  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  three  members  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  visited  France 
in  company  with  that  faithful  servant  of 
the  Nationn,  Lieut. -CoKC,  C.  Pierce,  Chief 
of  the  Graves  Registration  Service,  since 
deceased,  and  a  landscape  architect. 
*'with  a  view  to  preparing  plans  for  the 
permanent  American  cemeteries  in  France 
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and  England."  The  plans  submitted 
have  received  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  and  now  await  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  our  dead  sol- 
diers rested  in  2,400  burial  places  and 
there  were  1 5,000  isolated  graves.  In  all, 
75,636  were  registered.  It  is  the  long 
established  custom  of  Great  Britain  to 
bury  their  soldiers  where  they  fall,  and  to 
make  each  group  of  graves — ^40  or  more 
constitute  a  cemetery — a  little  comer 
of  England.  The  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment hitherto  and  now  has  been  to  act 
upon  the  wishes  of  the  next  of  kin.  This 
has  resulted  in  requests  for  the  return  to 
America  of  69  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
The  balance  of  them  will  remain  "  forever 
overseas."  It  cannot  be  short  of  a  na- 
tional desire  that  we  should  provide  such 
reverent  care  and  worthy  monuments 
"  as  shall  justify  the  action  of  the  relatives 
who  elected  to  allow  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  to  remain  in  the  soil  for  which  they 
fought  and  died.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
this  action  on  the  part  of  relatives  in  itself 
was  an  act  of  patriotism  and  sacrifice. 
They  felt  that  by  foregoing  their  right 
to  have  the  bodies  brought  to  the  United 
States  they  were  setting  their  mark  and 
seal  on  the  sacrifice  made  by  sons  and 
husbands  and  brothers."  The  Govern- 
ment has  thus  far  failed  in  no  detail  to 
pay  the  honor  due  to  that  sacred  dust  of 
America  which  now  blends  with  the  soil 
upon  which  our  best  manhood  fought 
and  died.  The  Report,  in  the  simple, 
practical,  artistic  plans  it  presents,  ap- 
peals to  sentiment,  reverence,  beauty  in 
a  way  that  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

There  has  been  a  steady  reduction 
since  the  Armistice  of  our  cemeteries 
through  a  process  of  concentration. 
Ultimately,  it  is  proposed  to  confine  our 
field  of  honor  overseas  to  five  places,  each 
one  chosen  because  of  its  historic  setting — 
Suresnes,  Belleau  Wood,  Bony,  and  the 
Argonne  in  France,  and  Brookwood  in 
England. 


Suresnes,  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
overlooking  the  Seine,  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Valerien.  Because  of  its  nearness 
to  the  French  capital  it  will  be  visited 
more  than  the  other  places.  "Here 
every  structure  should  be  studied,  and 
the  utmost  restraint  should  be  exercised 
to  the  end  that  this  place  shall  represent 
adequately  the  deepest  sentiment,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  good  taste.  Suresnes 
should  be  the  gem." 

Belleau  Wood,  near  Chiteau  Thierry, 
commemorates  the  spot  where,  to  quote 
General  Pershing,  two  of  our  Divisions, 
in  hard  and  heroic  fighting,  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  checking  of  the  enemy 
at  that  critical  moment  in  June,  1918, 
when  the  Allies  fought  with  their  back 
against  the  wall. 

Bony  is  forever  eloquent  of  the  success- 
ful assault  on  the  Hindenburg  line  on 
the  St.  Quentin  Canal,  where  on  Septem- 
ber 29th,  191 8,  much  precious  American 
blood  watered  anew  the  already  blood- 
soaked  soil  of  Flanders. 

The  Argonne  marks  the  creation  and 
employment  of  a  distinct  American  Army. 
The  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive  in  September,  19 18,  was  rich  in 
victory,  but  also  rich  in  tragedy,  as  more 
than  20,000  white  crosses  under  the 
floating  folds  of  the  American  flag  in  the 
Romagne  cemetery  proclaim.  It "  stands 
for  so  much  that  its  development  along 
the  most  comprehensive  and  best  devised 
plan  becomes  at  once  a  privilege  and  a 
duty." 

In  England,  Brookwood  cemetery  has 
its  two  distinct  sections,  British  and 
American,  which  though  quite  separate, 
"  march  together."  "  The  effort  has  been 
to  emphasize  the  ideas  of  both  compan- 
ionship and  independence." 

Many  problems  are  involved  in  estab- 
lishing our  American  field  of  honor  over- 
seas. Having  determined  the  number 
and  location  of  our  cemeteries,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  size  of  each  must  be  fixed. 
"The  highest  estimate  of  the  cost  of  all 
the  lands  needed  for  the  four  cemeteries 
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already  decided  upon  falls  well  within 
JF 1 50,000.  and  the  treatment  recom- 
mended involves  only  plantations  of  trees 
traversed  by  convenient  roads.  In  fact, 
the  Commission  believes  that  its  rec- 
ommendations will  probably  be  found 
more  moderate  and  more  modest  than 
the  American  people  will  come  to  de- 
mand." 

There  must  be  adequate  space  for  the 
graves,  and  uniformity  of  treatment. 
"Statues,  memorials,  ornaments  of  any 
kind  should  be  excluded."  The  modest 
headstones  of  marble  bear  on  each  either 
the  cross  or  the  star  of  David.  The 
comradeship  shared  in  life  is  preserved 
without  distinction  or  favor  in  death. 
It  would  be  entirely  fitting  if  each  of  our 
cemeteries  should  have  in  it  a  central 
Cross  of  Service  and  an  Altar  of  Re- 
membrance similar  to  what  has  been 
adopted  in  the  beautiful  cemeteries  of 
the  British. 

Much  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on 
trees  and  grass-covered  spaces,  which 
give  distinctive  character  to  the  American 
Military  Cemetery.  No  country  in  the 
world  has  more  beautiful  trees  or  knows 
better  how  to  treat  them  than  France. 
French  soil  is  hospitable  to  all  American 
trees.  "Shrubs  should  be  used  sparingly 
and  flowers  not  at  all,"  excepting  on 
memorial  days  as  special  tributes. 

Buildings  for  service,  gateways  and 
fences  will  all  be  given  careful  study. 
Simplicity  and  fitness  in  a  country  with 
fine  architectural  traditions  should  char- 
acterize our  work.    "If  our  architects 


shall   add   restraint   to  knowledge,   the 
result  will  be  satisfactory." 

A  further  matter  calling  for  studious 
care  is  that  of  relating  the  cemeteries  to 
adjacent  towns.  "There  should  be  no 
parched  and  uncared  for  area  through 
which  one  must  pass  to  go  from  town  to 
cemetery.  This  result  is  to  be  secured 
by  tree  bordered  roads  such  as  are  the 
rule  throughout  France." 

Finally,  some  such  system  as  has  been 
so  admirably  carried  out  since  the  Armis- 
tice, for  simple  hospitality  easy  of  access 
for  those  who  come  to  look  on  the  resting 
place  of  their  loved  ones,  should  be  stabi- 
lized. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  irreducible  minimum 
proposed  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
"  In  the  plans  prepared,  the  duty  to  the 
dead  has  been  interpreted  and  expressed 
in  terms  of  gratitude  and  reverence.  At 
the  same  time  the  duty  owed  to  the  living 
and  to  the  generations  to  whom  the  War 
will  be  an  historical  event  has  not  been 
forgotten  or  neglected." 

The  whole  American  people  have  so 
urgent  a  responsibility  in  the  fulfillment 
of  this  trust,  that  it  needs  only  to  be 
brought  to  their  attention  to  secure  their 
intelligent  and  loyal  support.  At  this 
moment  of  history  when  the  nations  are 
in  solemn  conclave  looking  toward  dis- 
armament and  world  peace,  the  graves 
of  our  soldier  dead  call  loudly  to  us  not  to 
forget  them.  We  shall  not  fail  to  honor 
their  dust  nor  to  use  their  costly  self- 
offering  as  the  one  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  rear  the  City  of  God. 
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V.    The  Campaign  of  191 6 
By  henry  MORGENTHAU 

Former  American  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
In  Collaboration  with  FRENCH  STROTHER 
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IN  JANUARY,  1916,  I  applied  to  the  State 
Department  for  a  leave  of  absence,  so 
that  I  might  pay  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  which  1  had  not  seen  for  more  than 
two  years.  I  had  begun  .to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  nervous  strain  of  my  labors  to  avert 
the  terrible  fate  of  the  Armenians  and  Jews. 
These  labors,  and  my  exjyeriences  with  German 
diplomatic  intrigue  in  G)nstantinople  during 
the  war,  have  already  been  described  in  my 
earlier  book,  published  in  1918  under  the  title, 
"Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story,"  to  which 
1  must  refer  any  of  my  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested to  pursue  my  Turkish  experiences  further. 
I  spent  the  first  few  days  after  my  return  to 
the  United  States  with  my  old  political  friends 
in  Washington,  and  I  was  shocked  at  the  pre- 
vailing political  atmosphere.  Not  one  of  the 
numerous  men  high  in  the  Administration  with 
whom  I  talked,  had  the  slightest  hope  that 
President  Wilson  could  be  reelected  that  fall. 
They  were  all  convinced  that,  as  the  breach  in 
the  Republican  Party  had  been  healed,  our  poli- 
tical opponents  were  prepared  to  present  a  uni- 
ted front  and  were  determined  to  win;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Administration  had  made 
so  many  enemies  in  the  preceding  three  years 
that  the  President's  defeat  in  November  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Tammany  had  received  no 
consideration  at  his  hands,  and  was  very  bitter; 
and  hence  there  was  little  likelihood  of  our  carry- 
ing New  York.  "  Organization  leaders,"  other- 
wise the  bosses,  generally,  had  been  ignored,  and 
the  party  machinery  was  rusty  from  disuse, 
where  it  was  not  actually  broken  down  by  dis- 
sension. William  G.  McAdoo  told  me  frankly  of 
his  intention  shortly  to  resign  from  the  Cabinet 
and  return  to  private  business.  Josephus 
Daniels  spoke  hopelessly  of  the  political  out- 


look. Frank  L.  Polk  and  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt gave  me  the  same  picture  of  party  dissen- 
sion, apathy,  and  despair.  Even  Senator 
James  A.  O'Gorman  of  New  York,  whom  I 
had  known  for  many  years  as  a  man  of  native 
optimism  and  Irish  courage,  said  to  me: 
"Henry,  it  is  sheer  insanity  to  talk  of  re- 
electing President  Wilson.  He  hasn't  a  ghost 
of  a  chance.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  be  buried  under  a  Republican 
landslide  this  fall."  But  after  listening  to 
my  enthusiastic  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
President  simply  must  be  reelected  and  that 
we  could  convince  the  country  of  this  necessity, 
he  shared  my  conviction.  He  said:  "Henry, 
if  I  had  had  your  viewpoint  on  this  matter 
earlier,  1  would  have  modified  my  attitude. 
But  I  have  gone  too  far  now:  with  my  record 
behind  me,  I  cannot  make  a  fight  for  re- 
election as  Senator." 

My  conversation  with  these  men  shocked 
me,  but  did  not  depress  me.  It  aroused  my 
fighting  spirit.  To  my  mind,  the  reelection 
of  President  Wilson  offered  not  merely  an 
opportunity  for  partisan  advantage,  but  I 
felt  profoundly  that  the  condition  of  interna- 
tional affairs  made  it  a  vital  necessity  to  our 
safety  as  a  nation,  and  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity the  world  over,  because  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  looking  to  Mr.  Wilson  to  be  ulti- 
mately the  man  who  should  bring  about  peace. 
I  pointed  out  to  my  friends  the  force  of  these 
arguments,  and  the  folly,  from  our  national 
point  of  view,  of  changing  Administrations  at 
such  a  critical  juncture  in  our  history.  If  a 
Republican  were  elected  in  November,  Mr. 
Wilson's  hands  would  practically  be  tied  for 
the  remaining  four  months  of  his  Administra- 
tion,   while    the    President-EIect    would    be 
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equally  impotent  to  take  effective  measures 
to  safeguard  our  interests  in  international 
affairs. 

1  undertook  to  arouse  the  party  from  its 
!etharg>%  and  to  begin  at  once  a  powerful,  and 
nation-wide  campaign  to  reelect  the  President. 
The  Cabinet  officers  at  Washington  responded 
to  the  enthusiasm  which  I  poured  into  this 
enterprise,  and  I  soon  had  some  members  of  the 
National  Committee  awake  and  actively  co- 
operating. At  a  conference  with  Mr.  Bur^ 
leson,  I  discovered  that  the  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  had  done  nothing.  He 
sent  for  Mr.  Doremos  of  Michigan,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  launch  this  Congressional 
campaign.  He  painted  a  gloomy  picture  of 
the  outlook  for  the  Congressional  elections. 
"We  have  no  money  to  help  the  boys  make 
their  fights  for  reelection,  and  we  have  no  one 
to  whom  we  can  go  and  get  it.  Many  of  them 
are  thoroughly  discouraged,  and  see  no  use  in 
trying  to  do  anything  for  the  party,  so  they  are 
just  waiting  for  the  end  and  planning  to  go 
back  into  private  life."  I  asked  Mr.  Doremus: 
"What  is  the  minimum  amount  necessary 
to  start  vigorous  work  for  their  reelection. 
I  don't  want  to  know  how  much  you  want, 
but  how  little  you  can  possibly  get  along  with.'* 
He  named  a  modest  figure,  but  declared  that 
even  this  w^as  impossible  to  raise.  1  promptly 
under-wrote  it  personally,  and  he  went  to 
work  eagerly:  and  he  afterward  reported  to 
me  that  this  action  greatly  changed  the 
attitude  of  the  Congressmen,  when  they 
realized  that  help  was  at  hand  to  make  a  real 
fight  for  the  election.  It  practically  created 
several  hundred  active  campaign  managers 
at  a  stroke. 

I  then  returned  to  New  York,  and  on  my 
own  responsibility,  leased  national  headquar- 
ters at  No,  30  East  Forty-second  Street,  sign- 
ing the  lease  in  my  own  name,  after  1  had 
showed  them  to  Colonel  House  and  Charles 
R.  Crane,  who  approved  their  location.  1 
bought  and  rented  furniture,  typewriters, 
and  other  supplies,  and  got  everything  in 
shape  so  that  the  moment  the  approaching 
Convention  was  over,  and  the  new  Campaign 
Committee  named,  they  would  find  the  tools 
for  their  work  ready  to  hand,  and  could  go  on 
the  job  without  the  delay  we  had  experienced 
in  1912. 

In  view  of  the  hopelessness  which  1  had 
found  among  the  party  leaders,  and  in  view 
of  the   very   narrow   margin   by   which   Mr, 


Hughes  was  defeated  the  following  November, 
1  take  pride  in  the  consciousness  that  my 
activities  were  one  of  the  necessary  factors 
that  led  to  Mr,  Wilson's  reelection  in  1916. 

1  shall  return  later  in  this  article  to  other 
dramatic  incidents  of  that  campaign,  including 
some  of  the  exciting  events  of  Election  Night 
that  are  not  generally  known. 

THE   NEW   YORK    POSTMASTERSHIP 

MEANWHILE,  in  addition  to  the  negative 
difficulties  of  apathy  and  despair,  theri 
were  numerous  positive  troubles  that  needed 
immediate  attention.  1  shall  describe  two  of 
several  of  these  problems  in  which  I  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  hand  personally  in  straightening 
them  out.  The  first  concerned  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Postmaster  for  New  York  City. 
Here  was  a  dangerous  political  situation,  The 
late  John  Purroy  Mitchel  was  then  Mayor 
of  New  York  City,  and  was  making  a  splendid 
record.  His  presence  in  that  position  was  of 
course  a  standing  annoyance  to  Tammany 
Hall,  which  he  had  fought  all  his  life.  Tam- 
many was  already  irritated  enough  at  the 
Administration,  because  of  President  Wilson's 
unbending  opposition.  Some  of  the  party 
managers  in  the  Administration  at  Washington 
had  thought  to  placate  Tammany  by  a  tardy 
recognition  of  the  *' Wigwam*'  in  the  shape  of 
an  appointment  of  a  Postmaster  agreeable  to 
Murphy.  Postmaster  General  Burleson  had 
manipulated  this  arrangement,  and  when  1 
arrived  in  Washington,  I  found  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Tammany  man  to  be  Post- 
master had  proceeded  so  far  that  the  com- 
mission was  on  President  Wilson's  desk  for 
him  to  sign.  The  man  to  be  named  was 
Joseph  Johnson,  who  was  an  intimate  associate 
of  Murphy's,  and  who  had  done  some  ver>' 
aggressive  publicity  work  for  Tammany  Hall 
Murphy  had  had  him  appointed  Fire  Com- 
missioner of  New  York  under  Mayor  Gaynor, 
and  Mayor  Mitchel  had  displaced  him  when  he 
succeeded  Gaynor  In  retaliation,  Johnson 
had  taken  great  pleasure  in  spreading  political 
propaganda  adverse  to  Mitchel,  so  that  there 
was  an  intense  political  feud  between  the  two 
men.  I  realized  that  Johnson's  appointment 
as  Postmaster  would  deeply  offend  the  better 
element  of  the  Democrats  in  New  York,  and 
would  cause  such  dissension  as  probably  to 
result  in  our  losing  the  state  in  the  national 
election.  I  knew,  too  (and  this  was  perhaps 
of  even  greater  importance),  that  Johnson's 
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appointment  would  be  so  repugnant  to  the 
New  York  ^yorld  that  this  brilHant  champion 
of  President  Wilson  and  his  policies  would 
be  disgusted  and  would  lose  the  fine  enthusi- 
asm that  made  its  support  so  effective.  1 
therefore  went  to  the  White  House,  and  called 
upon  President  Wilson. 

I  presented  my  arguments  against  Johnson's 
selection  with  all  the  force  of  which  1  was  capa- 
ble, but  found  that  the  President  took  only 
a  languid  interest  in  my  attempt  to  reopen 
a  subject  which  he  considered  closed.  The 
nearest  approach  to  rousing  him  which  1 
achieved,  was  when  1  pointed  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  Johnson's  appointment  would  alien- 
ate John  Purroy  Mitchel.  He  thereupon 
flashed  out  with.  "Mitchel  is  no  help  to  us 
anyway."  I  then  realized  the  President's 
deep  irritation  at  Mitchel's  active  campaign 
for  military  preparedness,  which  he  had  pushed 
so  vigorously  that  it  amounted,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  a  threat  that  he  would  leave  the  party  if  a 
preparedness  programme  were  not  undertaken, 
and  on  the  other,  to  a  serious  embarrassment  of 
the  President's  carrfully  considered  foreign 
policy.  The  President  finally  tried  to  dismiss 
the  subject  by  sa>ing  that  I  had  come  too  late, 
that  Burleson  had  arranged  the  whole  matter, 
and  that  the  commission  ^^-as  on  his  desk  for 
signature.  I  then  asked  him  as  a  personal 
favor  not  to  sign  the  commission  for  a  few  da>  s, 
and  to  this  he  consented. 

1  then  made  a  call  upon  the  Postmaster 
General.  Mr.  Burleson  evidently  misjudged 
the  temper  of  my  resolution.  In  our  associa- 
tion in  the  campaign  of  1912  he  had  never  seen 
me  thoroughly  aroused,  and  did  not  realize 
that  I  ^-as  so  now.  He  argued  the  matter 
in  a  soothing  manner,  and  at  length  made  me 
the  astounding  proposal,  not  only  that  I  should 
assent  to  the  nomination  of  Johnson,  but 
that  I  should  >\Tite  a  letter  to  the  President 
commending  it.  1  evidently  astonished  the 
General  ^ith  the  \igor  of  my  repl>-.  I  in- 
formed him  emphatically  that  1  would  not 
^Tite  such  a  letter,  and  practically  challenged 
him  to  see  which  of  us  would  have  the  final 
say  regarding  the  nomination. 

I  next  sought  Colonel  House  to  get  his  ad\ice 
and  cooperation.  I  got  only  the  advice — 
and  a  glimpse  into  the  true  nature  of  his  re- 
lationship \kith  the  President.  He  told  me 
that  it  v^-as  his  custom  to  present  freely  to 
the  President  his  \ie\^3  upon  questions  of 
the    moment,  but  that   he  believed  that  it 


was  the  President's  duty  to  decide,  and  that 
once  the  President  had  expressed  an  opinion, 
it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  argue  the  matter 
with  him. 

I  did  not  accept  Colonel  House's  advice. 
I  was  confident  that  my  judgment  of  the 
Johnson  appointment  was  sound,  and  I  felt 
no  hesitation  in  renewing  my  effort  to  convince 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  returned  to  the  White  House, 
and  resumed  my  argument.  I  pointed  out 
to  the  President  the  danger  of  losing  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  New  York  fyorld  and  the 
extreme  importance  of  carrying  New  York 
in  the  fall  election,  and  the  embarrassment 
which  Johnson  would  cause  us  in  that  effort. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  demanded  the  Presi- 
dent, "that  if  I  appoint  Johnson  Postmaster, 
it  >\ill  cost  us  New  York  in  November?" 

I  understood  the  President's  psychology  wdl 
enough  not  to  answer  nith  a  direct  affirmative. 
If  I  had  said  "Yes,"  the  Scotch-Irish  in  him 
^^-ould  have  instantly  replied,  "Then,  I  don't 
care  if  we  do  lose  it."  Worse  yet,  he  would 
have  doubted  my  own  k)yalty  and  fighting 
spirit.  I  replied,  therefore,  somewhat  less 
directly.  Recalling  Mr.  Wilson's  enthusiasm 
for  golf.  I  said:  "No,  .Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
mean  that.  Wliat  1  do  mean  is  that  you  will 
put  an  enormous  bunker  in  our  way  and  it  will 
require  great  skill  for  us  to  get  over  it."  This 
answer  pleased  him.  and  we  continued  the  dis- 
cussion. "WTiom  else  could  I  name?",  he 
asked  me.  1  answered  truthfully  that  1  had 
no  candidate ;  and  that  1  was  concerned  only  to 
prevent  Johnson's  selection,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  his  selecting  a  good 
Tammanyite  for  the  position.  I  added  that 
t^o  Tammany  men  occurred  to  me  as  being 
unobjectionable.  State  Senator  Robert  E. 
Wagner,  or  AssembKman  Alfred   E.  Smith. 

The  President  finally  agreed  not  to  appoint 
Johnson,  and  several  da\-s  later,  tdegraphed 
me  in  New  ^'ork,  asking  me  to  offer  the  position 
to  Senator  \\'agner.  1  did  so,  and  almost  per- 
suaded him  to  accept  it.  with  hb  proviso  that 
he  should  get  .Murphy's  consent.  This  he 
failed  to  obtain,  so  that  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
the  Republican  incumbent  continued  to  hold 
the  office.  Tammany  would  not  have  been 
placated  an>->fc-ay  by  this  one  sop  thrown  to 
them  at  the  last  minute,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
1  had  the  satisfaction  of  pre\'enting  the  defec- 
tion of  .Mitchel  and  the  weakening  of  the 
New  ^  ork  H  'orl£s  support. 

>\liile  these  negotiations  were  piooeeding. 
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Mr.  Johnson  called  on  me  personally  at  my 
office,  and  said:  "I  hope,  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumors  that  come 
to  me  from  numerous  sources  that  you  are 
one  of  the  persons  who  are  trying  to  prevent 
my  nomination  as  Postmaster."  "No,  sir," 
I  replied,  "I  am  not  one  of  those  persons. 
The  rumors  you  have  heard  are  absolutely 
false.  The  truth  is  that  1  am  the  only  person 
who  is  responsible  for  the  effort  to  prevent 
your  nomination,  and  I  can  assure  you  now 
that  you  will  never  get  it  if  I  can  prevent  it. 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  and  I  have 
nothing  against  you  personally,  but  this  is  a 
political  matter  with  far-reaching  effects  upon 
things  much  more  important  than  the  Post- 
mastership  of  New  York." 

I  disliked  the  idea  of  letting  him  think  I 
would  stoop  to  equivocating.  I  wanted  him 
to  know  that  this  was  a  straight,  open  fight. 
He  was  taken  aback,  but  was  game  enough 
to  reply:  "  I  really  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
frankness,  though  I  must  say  it  is  brutal." 

JUSTICE    BRANDEIS 

THE  other  political  tangle,  which  I  referred 
to  above,  had  arisen  over  the  President's 
appointment  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  G)urt  of  the  United 
States.  Intense  opposition  had  appeared  in 
the  Senate  after  his  name  was  presented,  and 
it  looked  as  though  he  would  not  be  confirmed. 
This  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  prestige 
of  the  President,  not  only  in  this  country  as 
the  head  of  his  party,  but  abroad,  where  all 
the  warring  nations  were  carefully  appraising 
his  strength  as  the  leader  of  American  opinion, 
with  a  view  to  accepting,  or  rejecting,  his 
mediation  of  the  world  struggle.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  deeply  concerned.  He  asked  me  to  take 
steps  to  secure  this  confirmation,  and  he  named 
Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  as  the  head 
of  the  opposition.  I  agreed  to  do  this.  I 
called  Senator  Smith  on  the  telephone,  and  he 
pleaded  the  excuse  of  urgent  Legislative  busi- 
ness, and  told  me  he  could  give  me  only  half 
an  hour  that  afternoon.  I  assured  him  that 
this  was  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  and  called  at 
the  time  he  mentioned.  We  spent  three 
hours  together.  1  was  treading  on  ticklish 
ground,  and  I  had  to  feel  my  way  about  at 
the  beginning  of  the  conversation.  Georgia, 
at  that  moment,  was  torn  with  dissension  over 
the  case  of  Leo  Frank,  a  Jew  charged  with  an 
atrocious  murder,  and  convicted,  as  I  am  con- 


vinced, on  manufactured  evidence.  A  large 
section  of  intelligent  Gentile  public  opinion  in 
Georgia  shared  my  view  of  this  case,  and,  of 
course,  the  Jewish  community  the  country 
over  was  intensely  excited.  I  had  been  in- 
vited to  address  a  public  meeting  in  Atlanta 
on  another  subject,  and  I  ojyened  my  conversa- 
tion with  Senator  Smith  by  asking  his  advice 
about  accepting  the  invitation.  He  urged 
me  strongly  to  decline,  and  pointed  to  the 
dangerous  state  of  public  feeling  in  Atlanta. 
Fortunately  for  me,  this  train  of  thought  led 
him  to  bring  up  himself  the  question  of  the 
opposition  to  Justice  Brandeis's  confirmation. 
He  asked  my  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

In  reply,  I  pointed  out  to  Senator  Smith 
the  grave  consequences  to  the  party  of  so 
serious  a  revolt  against  the  leadership  of  the 
President,  and  then  repeated  to  the  Senator 
my  view  of  the  still  more  serious  effects  upon 
European  opinion,  and  the  President's  prestige 
as  leader  of  the  nation.  I  tried  to  lead  him 
up  to  the  heights  and  give  him  a  wider  view  of 
the  issue.  He  was  impressed.  Senator  Smith 
prolonged  our  interview,  speaking  at  length 
of  his  differences  with  the  President,  especially 
of  the  President's  failure  to  discuss  with  him 
and  other  Senators  many  public  matters  on 
which  they  felt  they  should  be  consulted. 
He  returned  to  the  Brandeis  matter  only  at 
the  end  of  a  three  hour  session.  He  finally 
agreed  with  my  point  of  view,  and  undertook 
to  obtain  a  favorable  recommendation  from 
the  Senate  Committee.  This  was  forthcoming 
a  few  days  later,  and  Justice  Brandeis  was 
immediately  confirmed. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  returned  to  New  York 
and  had  called  Mr.  Brandeis  on  the  long  dis- 
tance telephone  in  Boston.  I  had  a  political 
plan  to  propose  to  him,  which  I  am  still  con- 
vinced was  feasible,  and  which  probably  would 
have  had  a  great  effect  both  upon  our  own  and 
upon  international  political  history.  As  we 
were  each  too  busy  to  go  to  the  other's  home, 
we  compromised  and  he  agreed  to  meet  me  at 
New  London,  Connecticut,  and  we  spent  four 
hours  together  there  on  the  following  day.  I 
laid  my  plan  before  him.  It  was  this.  I  told 
him  of  the  likelihood  of  his  early  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  so  that  within  a  few  days  he 
would  be  insured  against  any  loss  of  personal 
prestige.  I  then  urged  him,  immediatdy 
upon  receiving  this  confirmation,  to  declare 
himself  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
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from  Massachusetts. '  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  action  were  of  first  importance.  The 
Presidential  election  was  certain  to  be  close, 
and  the  Democrats  needed  to  do  everything 
they  could  to  make  sure  of  any  doubtful  states. 
Brandeis,  through  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  labor, 
had  assured  to  himself  the  great  labor  vote 
in  that  manufacturing  state.  Senator  Lodge, 
who  was  up  for  reelection,  was  very  unpopular, 
even  with  the  Republicans.  Brandeis  could 
certainly  defeat  him,  and  by  so  doing,  would 
add  a  much  needed  vote  in  the  Senate  to  the 
support  of  the  President's  far-seeing  policies. 
His  successful  campaign  would  also  swing 
Massachusetts  to  the  Democratic  column  for 
the  President,  and  probably  the  neighboring 
states  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  as 
well. 

"Finally,"  I  added,  "you  must  consider 
this:  the  present  Senators  from  Massachusetts 
have  both  opposed  your  confirmation  and  have 
charged  you  with  dishonorable  acts  in  the 
practice  of  your  profession  in  that  state.  You 
have  a  right  to  present  your  case  in  public  to 
your  neighbors  in  Massachusetts,  among  whom 
you  have  worked  for  twenty  years,  and  to 
demand  from  them  a  public  vindication.  This 
can  best  be  achieved  by  defeating  Senator 
Lodge  for  reelection." 

Brandeis  was  obviously  afraid  to  act  on  my 
recommendation.  He  objected  that  it  would 
be  "undignified"  for  him  to  run  for  office  while 
holding  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  but 
finally  said  that  he  would  take  the  matter  under 
"prayerful  consideration."  1  feared  this  meant 
that  nothing  would  come  of  it,  and  nothing 
did.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  great  opportunity 
missed  by  lack  of  courage.  Brandeis's 
election  to  the  Senate  would  have  been  a  cer- 
tainty, and  the  heart-rending  doubts  over  the 
reelection  of  President  Wilson  would  have 
been  relieved,  with  beneficial  effects  upon  his 
position  in  world  diplomacy.  Brandeis,  per- 
sonally, would  have  been  projected  into  a  public 
career,  much  better  suited  to  his  masterful  and 
restless  spirit,  than  the  quasi-cloistered  obscu- 
rity of  the  Supreme  G)urt. 

President  Wilson  was  re-nominated  unani- 
mously at  the  Convention  at  St.  Louis  in  July. 
The  next  question  was  to  name  the  Chairman 
of  the  Campaign  Committee  so  that  we  could 
proceed  at  once  to  vigorous  action.  1  was  sug- 
gested for  the  position,  and  I  promptly  refusal 
to  consider  it,  pointing  out  that  my  anatagonism 
to  Tammany  would  certainly  cause  the  organ- 


ization in  New  York  to  resent  my  appoint- 
ment. The  various  state  organization  lead- 
ers were  already  irritated  enough  over  the 
lack  of  consideration  that  they  had  received 
throughout  the  Wilson  Administration.  Some 
of  them  were  determined  to  revolt  unless  a 
chairman  should  be  named  from  the  recognized 
party  workers  of  the  National  Committee. 
The  President  has  the  right  to  name  the  man 
who  shall  manage  his  campaign  for  reelection, 
and  his  advisers  were  distinctly  worried  over 
the  attitude  of  the  organization  leaders.  1 
was  asked  to  suggest  some  one  to  act  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  Campaign  Committee,  and  1  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Vance  McCormick  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  suggested  a  solution  of 
the  diflficulty,  and  the  President  shortly  after- 
ward named  McCormick  Chairman  of  the 
Campaign  Committee.  As  McCormick  was 
a  regular  party  leader,  and  was  besides  very 
popular,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  this 
choice.  It  proved  indeed  a  very  happy  one. 
All  who  know  McCormick  personally  are 
unanimous  in  their  appreciation  of  his  high  char- 
acter, and  of  his  utteriy  charming  personality. 
He  is  a  most  unusual  mixture  of  forcefulness 
and  sweetness  of  spirit.  His  selection  was  an 
ideal  one.  The  concord  which  prevailed  at 
Democratic  headquarters  throughout  the  cam- 
paign of  1916  was  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
f/etful  bickerings  of  191 2,  and  this  difference 
was  due  chiefly  to  McCormick's  influence. 

A  TRIO   FROM   "JRILBY" 

I  DEVOTED  myself,  as  I  had  in  1912,  chiefly 
to  the  financial  side  of  the  campaign.  This 
time  1  had  powerful  assistance.  Two  men, 
in  particular,  volunteered  their  services,  and 
they  were  invaluable  allies.  Physically,  we 
were  an  incongruous  combination.  I  am  a 
muscular  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  while 
Thomas  L.  Chadboume,  Jr.,  and  Bernard 
Baruch  are  conspicuous  for  their  height  in  any 
company.  Baruch  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
supple  and  slender  grace  of  a  thoroughbred 
greyhound,  while  Chadboume  has  the  massive 
impressiveness  of  a  highly  groomed  aristocratic 
Great  Dane.  When  the  three  of  us,  as  we 
frequently  did,  walked,  down  the  street  side 
by  side,  myself  in  the  middle,  we  must  have 
suggested,  to  passers-by,  Taffy,  the  Laird,  and 
Little  Billee  of  DuMaurier's  "Trilby".  Art, 
however,  was  not  our  passion.  We  were  out 
for  money,  and  we  got  it.  I  had  only  to  sug- 
gest, to  one  or  the  other,  where  I  thouglit  they 
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might  find  some  prosperous  and  as  yet  un- 
taxed Democrat,  to  have  him  eagerly  exclaim. 
'*  rtl  get  him."  and  neither  of  them  ever  failed 
to  make  good  his  boast.  Some  gave  cheer- 
fully out  of  their  abundance,  as  did  Edward 
L,  Doheny,  whom  I  personally  solicited  and 
who  contributed  $50,000,  which  he  later  got 
back,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  more,  by 
taking  a  sporting  chance  on  a  close  election 
and  betting  heavily  on  Wilson's  success. 
Others  gave  equally  greatly  out  of  meagre 
resources.  Of  these,  the  most  touching  was 
the  gift  from  the  late  Franklin  K,  Lane,  who 
had  saved  up  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  pre* 
ceding  six  months  and  gave  it  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  patriotism  and  his  personal  affection 
for  the  President. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  episode  of  our 
campaign  for  party  finances  was  our  experience 
with  Henry  Ford.  One  of  our  plans  called 
for  an  extensive  campaign  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, which  would  require  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Some  one  suggested  that  Mr.  Ford, 
in  view  of  his  interest  in  world  peace  and  in 
President  Wilson's  peace  record,  might  be 
willing  to  supply  the  funds.  After  some  cor- 
respondence, Ford  agreed  to  meet  Vance  Mc- 
Cormick  in  New  York,  and  in  August,  1916, 
they  met  at  luncheon  in  McCormick's  rooms 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  The  luncheon  party 
consisted  of  Ford,  McCormick,  Thos,  A.  Edison 
and  Josephus  Daniels.  All  four  men  are  well 
know^n  for  their  temperance  proclivities,  and 
doubtless  they  lived  up,  on  this  occasion,  to 
their  professions  and  their  usual  practices. 
It  must  have  been  either  the  intoxication  of 
political  ideas,  or  the  effervescence  of  youthful 
spirits  which  prompted  them  after  luncheon 
to  dispense  temporarily  with  the  serious 
business  in  hand,  and  enter  into  a  lively 
competition  in  high  kicking  in  the  sitting-room 
of  the  suite  in  friendly,  but  vigorous,  rivalry 
to  see  which  could  first  kick  the  chandelier. 
None  of  them  reached  this  goal,  but  Henry 
Ford,  who  started  his  business  life  by  repairing 
bicycles,  set  a  new  world's  record  by  topping 
the  other  three  several  inches  in  this  pedal 
competition.  To  make  sure  that  my  memory 
of  this  event  was  correct,  I  wrote  to  Vance 
McQ^rmack  for  verification*  His  reply  is 
worth  repeating: 

Dear  Uncle  Henry: 

Your  recollection  of  the  Ford-Edison  luncheon 
was  in  general  correct.    The  luncheon  was  held 


in  my  sitting-room  in  the  Biltmore  and  the  invita- 
tion was  arranged  through  Secretary  Daniels  who 
was  present  at  the  luncheon  with  Mr.  Ford  and 
Mr.  Edtson.  As  I  remember,  John  Burroughs 
was  also  present.  I  will  have  to  confirm  that, 
however,  through  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
luncheon.    ,    .     . 

During  the  luncheon,  as  I  remember  it,  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  discussion  was  the  question  of  the 
best  diet  for  an  active  man  to  produce  the  greatest 
results  and  extend  one's  life  to  a  ripe  old  age.  M  r, 
Edison  started  the  discussion,  by  stating  that  he 
lived  principally  on  hot  milk  and  bread.  This 
lead  to  a  general  discussion,  but  the  principal  de- 
baters were  Mr,  Edison  and  Mr.  Ford,  each  advocat- 
ing his  own  diet.  Finally  the  debate  waxed  so 
warm  that  a  demonstration  of  athletic  ability  was 
proposed  and  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Ford  who  stated 
that  he  could  kick  higher  than  Mr.  Edison,  where- 
upon as  we  left  the  table  a  high  kicking  contest  was 
indulged  in  and  the  marks  made  upon  the  wall,  and 
my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Ford  was  the  highest 
kicker  although,  I  believe,  the  contest  was  a  close  one* 

The  lunch  party  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair 
and  carried  off  more  in  the  spirit  of  schoolboys  than 
that  of  statesmen  and  geniuses.     •     .     * 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 

•  Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Vance  C.  McCormick, 

This  expansion  of  movement  on  Ford's  part 
however,  suffered  a  severe  contraction  when 
the  subject  of  finances  was  resumed.  He 
interposed  objections  to  every  argument  that 
was  made  for  his  contribution  to  the  advertising 
campaign.  He  objected  to  giving  money  for 
political  purposes,  because  he  had  heard  so 
much  about  improper  expenditures,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  some  of  his  money  might  go 
that  way.  He  stood  firm  in  that  position 
even  after  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  ad- 
vertising rates  were  easily  determined,  and  the 
expenditures  could  be  checked. 

Exhausted  by  their  efforts  to  pin  Ford  down 
to  a  definite  proposal,  McCormick  and  Daniels 
brought  him  over  to  Democratic  headquarters, 
introduced  him  to  me,  and,  as  McCormick 
expressed  it,  left  him  to  my  tender  mercies. 
1  re-argued  the  points  they  had  covered,  and 
found  out  Ford's  real  position.  He  would 
contribute,  but  he  wanted  terms  that  would 
advertise  himself  and  his  cars.  The  adver- 
tisements, when  published,  must  be  in  the  form 
of  a  statement  of  Ford's  personal  views  on  the 
campaign,  and  must  bear  his  signature.  In 
addition,  as  quid  pro  quo,  we  were  to  guarantee 
him  the  privilege  of  calling  upon  the  President, 
so  that  he  might  lay  before  him  the  plan  which 
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he  contemplated  of  adding  the  women  in  his 
employ  to  the  men  who  were  already  benefitting 
by  the  minimum  wage  of  I5  a  day.  He 
wanted  the  President,  he  said,  to  get  the  credit 
for  advising  him  to  make  this  arrangement. 
No  doubt,  he  was  even  more  anxious  to  get 
the  publicity  that  would  come  from  making 
the  announcement  after  the  visit. 

We  accepted  Ford's  proposition,  but  he  drove 
a  hard  bargain,  for,  after  all,  his  contribution 
was  a  small  one,  and  absurdly  disproportionate 
to  his  means  and  to  his  professions  of  interest 
in  the  election. 

One  minor  incident  of  the  campaign  had  a 
significant  bearing  on  the  subsequent  career 
of  Senator  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia.  President 
Wilson  asked  me  to  see  Mr.  Glass  and  persuade 
him  to  accept  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
I>emocratic  National  Committee.  He  gave 
no  reason  for  this  request,  and  I  had  consider- 
able difficulty  with  Mr.  Glass,  who  shied  away 
from  the  suggestion.  I  assured  him  that  we 
did  not  expect  him  to  perform  any  routine 
duties.  We  wished  him  to  accept  the  post 
only  so  that  we  might  have  him  at  hajd  to  con- 
sult upon  questions  of  campaign  strategy 
as  they  arose.  He  finally  consented.  From 
subsequent  developments,  it  was  evident  that 
Mr.  Wilson  even  then  had  Mr.  Glass  in  mind 
for  higher  honors,  and  wished  to  use  this 
means  of  bringing  him  more  prominently 
before  the  general  public,  so  that  he  would  be 
more  readily  accepted  by  national  opinion 
when  the  day  came  for  an  appointment. 

We  realized  that  the  election  at  best  was 
going  to  be  a  very  close  one.  We  felt  reason- 
ably sure  that  the  disaffection  of  Tammany 
in  New  York,  and  of  the  Roger  Sullivan  organ- 
ization in  Illinois,  would  cost  us  those  two 
states.  We  had  to  make  up  their  expected 
loss  in  other  directions,  and  for  this  reason,  we 
concentrated  on  Ohio  and  the  states  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  1  was  very  much  astonished 
when  Mr.  Elbert  H.  Baker,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  came  into  head- 
quarters one  day  and  assured  us  that  we  would 
carry  Ohio  by  75,000  votes,  I  had  no  such 
hopes,  and  regarded  Mr.  Baker  as  a  well  mean- 
ing enthusiast.  Some  days  later,  however,  in 
conversation  with  Secretary  of  War  Newton 
D.  Baker,  he  assured  me  that  his  namesake 
was  not  far  wrong  in  his  estimate.  Both  were 
subsequently  justified  by  events,  as  Ohio 
gave  President  Wilson  90,000  more  votes  than 
Mr.  Hughes. 


One  of  the  most  useful  individual  contri- 
butions to  our  ultimate  success  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  states  was  the  vigorous  campaign  waged 
in  the  West  by  Mr.  Bainbridge  Colby  on  his 
own  initiative.  Mr.  Colby,  it  will  be  recalled, 
had  been  a  Republican,  but  in  19 16  he  was 
attracted  by  the  progressive  character  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  He  therefore  aligned  him- 
self as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  became  one  of  President  Wilson's  most 
ardent  supporters.  His  services  were  of  the 
greatest  value.  Doubtless  the  President's 
gratitude  for  Colby's  aid  in  this  campaign 
had  much  to  do  with  his  subsequent  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  State. 

Despite  our  anxieties,  we  came  to  Election 
Day  with  hopes  so  high  that  they  amounted 
to  complete  confidence  in  the  result.  So  sure 
was  I  of  the  outcome,  that  1  invited  as  many 
of  my  political  friends  as  remained  in  New  York 
(most  of  the  National  Committee-men  had 
gone  to  their  homes  to  vote)  to  join  me  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Biltmore  on  Election  Ni^t, 
November  6th.  We  arranged  to  receive  the 
returns  at  the  table,  and  planned  that  the 
occasion  should  be  one  of  progressive  jubi- 
lation. 

When  the  dinner  began,  we  were  a  happy 
party.  Mrs.  McAdoo's  vivacity  was  the  key- 
note of  an  evening  full  of  jest  and  laughter, 
and  of  confident  anticipation  of  victory  and 
four  years  more  of  Democratic  control  of 
National  policies.  Everything  went  merrily 
until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  unfavorable 
returns  began  to  filter  in,  and  gloom  began 
to  settle  on  the  assembly.  Nervousness  gave 
way  to  consternation  when,  about  ten  o'clock, 
we  received  word  that  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  fVarld  had  flashed  their 
beacon  lights  to  announce  that  the  Republicans 
had  won.  Mr.  McAdoo  sank  deep  in  his 
chair,  the  picture  of  dejection.  Mrs.  McAdoo's 
vivacity  and  appetite  fled  together.  They 
excused  themselves  comparatively  early,  and 
departed.  Our  dinner  soon  became,  what  it 
was  afterward  aptly  called,  a  "  Belshazzar's 
Feast."  The  party  broke  up,  and  those  of 
us  who  had  been  active  in  the  campaign, 
headed  by  Vance  McCormick,  hurried  back  to 
headquarters  on  42d  Street.  The  news  from 
New  Hampshire,  Minnesota,  and  California 
was  especially  disquieting.  We  resolved  that, 
whatever  else  happened,  this  should  not  be 
another  Tilden-Hayes  defeat.  We  sent  for 
Attorney  General  Gregory,  and  at  our  request. 
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he  telephoned  to  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney Anderson  in  Boston,  ordering  him  to  send 
deputies  at  once  into  New  Hampshire,  to  see 
that  no  violations  of  the  election  laws  were 
permitted,  and  especially  to  guard  against  the 
reported  intimidation  of  election  officials  pre- 
paring their  returns. 

The  newspaper  reporters  were  flitting  back 
and  forth  between  our  headquarters  and  the 
Republicans,  and  we  got  from  them  a  report 
that  financial  men  were  gathering  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  enemy,  and  were  raising  an 
enormous  fund  to  affect  the  returns  from  the 
West.  We  used  the  reporters  to  carry  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Republicans.  We  reminded 
them  that  we  had  control  of  the  Federal  legal 
machinery,  warned  them  that  we  had  already 
put  the  United  States  authorities  in  all  doubt- 
ful states  on  the  watch,  and  assured  them  that 
if  the  proposed  fund  were  raised,  it  could  only 
be  for  illegal  purposes,  and  that  if  this  effort 
were  not  instantly  stopped,  the  whole  crowd 
would  find  themselves  in  jail  on  the  following 
morning.  If  they  seriously  contemplated  such 
action,  this  threat  was  effective  to  stop  it, 
and  no  effort  was  made  by  the  Republicans 
to  use  funds  improperly. 

We  then  concentrated  our  attention  upon 
California.  Within  an  hour,  we  had  secured 
a  through  telegraph  wire  to  Democratic  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco,  and  were  in  direct 
communication  with  Mr.  Gavin  McNab,  a 
member  of  the  National  Campaign  Committee, 
who  sat  beside  the  operator  in  San  Francisco, 
and  replied  to  our  messages  on  the  moment. 
We  directed  him  to  employ  watchers  and  to 
dispatch  them  instantly  to  every  point  where 
votes  were  being  counted,  particularly  in  the 


Los  Angeles  district,  to  insure  an  accurate 
return.  Mr.  McNab  asked  that  $25,000  be 
put  at  his  disposal,  and  by  a  happy  accident, 
we  were  enabled  to  supply  him  immediately. 
Colonel  Herbert  H.  Lehman  of  New  York 
was  in  our  headquarters  when  his  request 
came,  and  he  at  once  empowered  us  to  author- 
ize Mr.  McNab  to  draw  against  his  uncle,  Mr. 
1.  W.  Hellman,  one  of  the  leading  bankers  in 
California,  for  this  amount. 

These  prompt  measures  insured  a  fair  count 
in  California,  and  won  the  election.  We  kept 
a  close  watch  also  on  Minnesota,  where,  if  we 
had  needed  it,  1  have  always  been  convinced 
a  recount  would  have  given  us  a  majority  that 
would  have  made  the  loss  of  California  a  matter 
of  no  moment.  We  all  spent  the  entire  night 
at  headquarters,  my  son  going  out  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  bring  us  in  hot  rolls 
and  coffee.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  our 
collars  wilted,  our  dress  shirts  soiled,  and  look- 
ing generally  bedraggled,  we  took  taxis  to  our 
several  residences  to  refresh  ourselves  with 
bath  and  breakfast,  and  to  change  into  business 
garments.  By  eight  o'clock,  every  one  was 
back  at  headquarters,  and  we  worked  through 
that  entire  day  and  until  midnight  without 
sleep.  Our  reward  was  the  final  assurance 
of  victory. 

Wood  row  Wilson  was  again  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  nation  could  count 
upon  an  uninterrupted  and  consistent  policy 
through  the  critical  winter  of  1916-1917,  and 
the  worid  was  the  gainer  by  the  exalted  leader- 
ship and  sustained  nobility  of  policy,  which 
marked  our  reluctant,  but  high-minded,  en- 
trance into  the  Worid  War,  and  its  progress 
to  a  victorious  conclusion. 


{Another  chapter  from  "All  in  a  Life-Time**  called 
"My  Meetings  with  Jofre,  Haig,  Currie,  and 
Pershing*'  wiU  appear  in  the  January  number.) 
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POLICY  IN  FRANCE 

The  Leaders  and  What  They  Stand  For.     France's  Steady  Hand  in  Foreign  Affairs 

By  T.  H.  THOMAS 


THE  strength  of  the  various  French 
parties  and  their  actual  working  rela- 
tions and  alignment  have  been  over- 
looked by  Americans;  and  political 
forces  have  been  classified  according 
to  their  attitude  from  day  to  day  to  the  issues 
bequeathed  by  the  war.  This  is  an  artificial 
and  wholly  misleading  basis,  for  even  if  the 
war  issues  are  dominant,  they  have  not  wiped 
out  old  party  lines  or  changed  the  old  party 
organizations  in  France  any  more  than  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  told  of  the  "  Mili- 
tary Party"  without  any  clear  statement  as 
to  what  it  is  and  of  whom  it  consists,  ^ne 
of  the  soundest  of  American  correspondents 
has  pointed  out  that  it  does  not  include  Foch 
or  the  military  chiefs  who  now  direct  the  army. 
It  might  be  added  that  the  French  army  does 
not  form  a  party;  no  one  political  party  repre- 
sents it,  and  it  has  no  more  a  distinct  set  of 
political  ideas  of  its  own  than  has,  for  instance, 
the  American  Legion.  In  fact  "French  mili- 
tarists" are  not  a  party  at  all,  and  are  not  to 
be  found  so  much  among  military  men  as 
amongst  the  big  stick  and  jingo  type  of  civilians, 
familiar  enough  in  all  countries. 

We  have  been  told  frequently,  also,  of  the 
"Nationalist  majority  now  in  control"  in 
French  politics,  and  of  the  "Bloc  national" 
which  is  supposed  to  dominate  Parliament  and 
the  Cabinet.  In  both  cases,  the  fact  is  that 
there  is  no  such  animal.  The  present  diffi- 
culty in  French  politics  comes  from  the  fact 
that  no  party  holds  a  majority  in  Parliament, 
and  "Nationalism"  is  a  state  of  mind,  a  mood, 
rather  than  a  body  of  opinion  expressed  by  any 
one  party.  The  "Bloc"  is  not  a  party  nor 
a  coalition  of  parties,  but  a  rather  vague  and 
elastic  working  arrangement  which  a  number 
of  parties  drew  up  for  the  1919  election  cam- 
paign. After  the  election,  they  fell  apart  again, 
each  keeping  its  own  organization  and  dividing 
up  as  before  into  a  large  number  of  parties  or 
floor  groups  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  general,  the  political  situation  in  France 


still  rests  on  the  results  of  the  191^  parliamen- 
tary elections.  As  in  every  other  country, 
the  elections  following  on  the  war  (with  this 
as  with  all  wars,  apparently)  resulted  in  a  stif- 
fening of  national  feeling,  and,  in  regard  to 
parties,  a  reaction  in  a  Conservative  direction. 

In  France,  this  swing  to  the  right  in  the  bal- 
ance of  party  power— did  not  go  as  far  as  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  In  England, 
the  campaign,  following  as  it  did  close  upon  the 
Armistice,  became  inevitably  a  red-hot  Na- 
tionalist drive,  with  "Squeeze  Germany  to  the 
last  farthing"  as  a  campaign  slogan;  and  the 
result  was  to  establish  firmly  the  Conservative 
party  as  the  basis  of  Lloyd  George's  Coalition. 
In  America,  the  reaction  seemed,  at  least,  to 
amount  to  a  reversal  of  the  whole  policy  on 
which  we  had  fought  out  the  war.  It  made  at 
any  rate  a  complete  turnover  along  party  lines, 
and  the  supposedly  conservative  party  was 
swept  into  power  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. In  France,  the  old  Conservative  parties 
made  no  such  gains  as  these:  they  made  little 
headway  in  the  Senate  and  failed  to  gain  a 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Con- 
trolling neither  house,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  make  themselves  the  basis  of  a  party 
coalition  as  have  the  Conservatives  in  England. 
But  they  did  gain  enough  to  make  necessary 
what  is  more  or  less  a  coalition  basis  of  party 
government,  and  to  make  themselves  a  neces- 
sary factor  of  the  coalition. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  practical  working  basis  of 
government,  the  party  situation  resulting  from 
the  elections  in  France  is  far  more  difficult 
than  in  either  England  or  the  United  States. 
For  Millerand  and  Briand,  each  in  turn,  it  has 
been  an  extraordinarily  difficult  task  to  organize 
a  majority,  determine  its  character — and  keep 
it  in  line  behind  them. 

Any  coalition  is  a  difficult  thing  to  manage, 
and  in  France  a  Premier  cannot  rely  on  the 
solid  party  organization  or  the  traditions  of 
party  discipline  which  make  the  thing  possible 
in   England.    Next,   the  old  party   lines   in 
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ranee  do  not  correspond  to  the  issues  left 
by  the  war,  which,  of  course,  dominate  all 
others  for  the  time  being.  Finally,  although 
in  the  French  elections  the  Conservative  reac* 
tion  was  less  sweeping  in  point  of  numbers,  it 
had  perhaps  as  great  a  moral  effect  as  in  any 
other  country,  for  it  upset  the  balance  of  party 
power  on  which  the  government  had  been  car- 
ried on  for  twenty  years  past. 

The  French  Parliament  has  always  been  di- 
vided into  so  many  parties  and  groups,  that 
no  single  one  could  form  a  majority:  and  all 
these  have  been  so  tenacious  of  their  independ- 
ence that  no  fusion  or  organized  coalition  could 
be  brought  about.  But  the  long  struggle 
over  the  Dreyfus  case  and  the  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  ended  in  drawing  a  line,  so 
to  speak,  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats — 
between  the  parties  of  government  and  those 
condemned  to  sit  outside  in  opposition.  Those 
who  had  supported  the  Separation  qualified  as 
Republicans,  while  those  who  had  opposed  it, 
whether  Royalists,  Clericals,  or  Conservative 
Republicans,  were  branded  together  as  Reac- 
tionaries* The  various  groups  which  thus 
copyrighted  for  themselves  the  general  name  of 
Republican,  could  not  unite  in  one  general  or- 
ganization, but  they  all  accepted  the  principle 
of  refusing  to  cooperate  with  the  groups  of  the 
right*  or  to  accept  '* Reactionary"  support  in 
forming  a  ministerial  majority.  In  spite  of 
all  the  quarrels  and  rivalry  between  the  differ- 
ent Republican  factions,  this  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment to  exclude  outsiders  was  lived  up  to 
during  the  fifteen  years  or  so  before  the  war. 
Throughout  this  period,  every  Cabinet  was 
made  up  only  of  orthodox  Republicans,  and 
relied  on  a  purely  Republican  majority.  Practi- 
cally speaking,  this  principle  became  the  ac- 
cepted, unquestioned  working  basis  of  party 
government  in  France. 

The  war  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  this 
rigid  exclusion  of  certain  parties,  and  under  the 
formula  of  the  Union  Sacree  all  of  them  were 
allowed  to  cooperate,  nominally  at  least,  in  the 
Ministry.  The  war  tended,  moreover,  to  dis- 
credit many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Radical  party, 
and  the  various  Conservative  groups,  which  had 
suffered  so  long  under  Radical  domination, 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  make  the  Radical 
party  as  a  whole  bear  the  blame  for  their 
past  association  with  Maivy  and  Caillaux, 

As  a  result  of  this  and  various  other  causes 
the  1919  Parliamentary  elections  marked  a  de- 
cided swing  to  the  right,  and  the  old  Republi- 


can groups  lost  their  control  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  the  old  Chamber,  they  could 
muster  more  than  375  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
600;  in  the  new,  they  had  a  bare  half  of  the 
total,  and  a  bare  half  is  not  a  sure  working  basis 
in  so  lively  a  body  as  the  French  Chamber  of  fl 
Deputies,  To  complicate  things  still  further,  " 
the  Republicans  retained  their  hold  on  the 
Senate,  so  that  the  balance  of  power  is  differ- 
ent in  the  two  houses^the  Lower  House,  cori- 
ously  enough,  being  more  conservative  (ac- 
cording to  party  lines)than  the  Upper.  ^ 

A    COALITION    NECESSARY  ™ 

IT  WAS  obvious  at  once  that  the  Republican 
majority  had  gone  by  the  board.  In 
future,  any  Cabinet  would  have  to  depend  upon 
at  least  a  certain  amount  of  Conservative 
support,  and  the  groups,  which  for  so  many 
years  had  been  mercilessly  tabooed,  would 
now  have  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  hand.  To  ■ 
the  Regulars  of  the  old  Republican  organiza-  ^ 
tions,  this  seemed  nothing  less  than  a  political 
revolution — and  every  Frenchman  with  any 
practical  experience  in  politics,  foresaw  that 
whoever  succeeded  Clemenceau  would  have 
his  hands  full 

This  prediction  has  been  fully  justified. 
Even  with  the  old  Republican  majority  to 
rely  on,  the  rivalries  between  the  different  lead- 
ers and  different  groups  made  it  difficult  for  a 
premier  to  keep  his  supporters  together.  To- 
day, he  has  to  depend  upon  both  Right  and 
Left — upon  both  *' Republican"  and  "Con- 
servative"— two  general  groups  divided  for 
many  years  by  a  tradition  of  thorough-going 
hostility,  which  even  the  war  has  not  been  able 
to  obliterate.  We  can  state  the  situation,  in 
terms  of  American  pohtics,  by  imagining 
[Roosevelt,  let  us  say,  having  to  combine  in  a 
fusion  Administration,  Republicans,  Progres- 
siv^es,  and  Democrats:  Hanna,  Penrose,  and 
Lodge — Dolliver,  Hiram  Johnson,  and  Pinchot 
—Bryan,  Tom  Taggart,  and  Tammany, 

It  is  a  job  which  requires  **some  harmo- 
nizing," to  speak  thus  plainly,  to  handle,  and  the 
remarkable  thing  is  that  it  has  been  carried 
on  so  successfully,  and  with  so  much  conti- 
nuity. Practically  speaking,  there  has  been  no 
break  in  the  general  direction  of  policy  {in 
foreign  as  in  domestic  affairs)  ever  since  Miller- 
and  organized  his  Ministry  in  January,  1920.  fl 
Millerand  handed  over  his  Cabinet  unchanged  " 
to  Leygues.  and  Leygues  fell,  not  by  a  party 
vote  on  a  conflict  of  policy  (as  we  were  given 
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to  think  at  the  time)  but  on  a  question  of  per- 
sons: Leygues  himself,  for  one,  was  not  up  to 
the  task,  and  all  parties  suddenly  decided  to 
drop  him.  Briand,  bringing  in  a  new  Cabinet 
personnel  has  followed  substantially  the  same 
general  line  of  policy  on  which  Millerand  set 
out;  with  various  gradual  evolutions,  but  with- 
out any  break  or  sharp  change  of  direction. 

FRENCH   POLICY   SINCE    I92O 

LEAVING  domestic  affairs  out,  that  policy 
t  may  be  stated  as  follows:  to  maintain  a 
common  Allied  line  of  action  and  to  secure  the 
execution  of  the  Treaty.  To  use  practical 
rather  than  formal  terms,  this  has  meant  find- 
ing a  practical  and  possible  basis  of  carrying 
out  the  Treaty,  without  abardoning  it  as  a 
basis:  changing  and  abandoning  impracticable 
positions  for  more  practical  and  more  possible 
methods;  insisting  on  certain  essentials;  and  in 
general,  applying  the  Treaty  in  the  light  of 
realities.  The  realities  are  more  complex  than 
we  are  apt  to  realize  in  America.  The  general 
category  of  "economic  possibilities"  in  Europe 
is  wholly  different  from  what  it  was  or  ap- 
peared to  be  in  1919;  even  now  it  is  largely  an 
unknown  quantity  and  changes  rapidly  from 
month  to  month.  The  French  Government  has 
to  take  into  account  the  natural  impatience  of 
the  country  at  large  for  tangible  results,  and  to 
stand  out  against  the  various  elements  in 
France  who  imagine  that  any  result  can  be 
got  at  once  by  using  force.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  to  stand  out  against  the  no  less  impa- 
tient demands  of  British  policy  and  British 
commercial  interests.  However  legitimate,  the 
latter  are  apt  to  be  purely  British.  They,  too, 
are  different  from  what  they  were  at  the  time 
the  Treaty  was  made,  and  shift  with  bewilder- 
ing rapidity.  Finally,  in  all  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  Treaty  b  operated,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  get  along  without  the  balance 
wheel  which  American  participation  was 
to  offer — ^and  this  perhaps  has  b^n  the  most 
difficult  and  disconcerting  reality  of  all.  (We 
do  not  mention  the  obstacles  coming  from  the 
Germans  themselves;  they  are  too  obvious 
and  too  familiar — but  they  are  the  last  of  all 
to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.) 

In  substance,  the  actual  policy  thus  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  Government  has  been 
almost  directly  the  opposite  to  that  ascribed 
to  it  by  a  certain  element  of  British  opink>n 
— an  accusation  which  the  roaring  tone  of  a 
certain  sectk>n  of  the  French  press  might  seem 


to  justify.  Instead  of  being  downri^t,  posi- 
tive and  aggressive,  it  has  been  cautious  and 
tentative,  trying  things  out  and  experimenting 
rather  than  beginning  with  rigid  decisions, 
feeling  its  way  and  moving  ahead  by  con- 
tinual adjustments  and  comprcmiises.  To 
follow  in  this  way  a  middle  of  the  road  course 
between  conflicting  and  extrone  demands 
pulling  in  opposite  directions,  would  be  diffi- 
cult enough  under  any  circumstances.  It  has 
been  doubly  so  in  view  of  the  unformed  and  un- 
certain and  restless  state  of  French  opink>n, 
and  of  this  division  of  party  power  whkh 
makes  a  clear-cut  majority  impossible.  This 
latter  difficulty,  both  Millerand  and  Briand 
have  dealt  with  in  substantially  the  same 
fashion.  Instead  of  attempting  to  organize  a 
Governmental  coalition  of  a  particular  group 
of  parties,  or  to  gather  their  siq>porters  into 
new  groups— each,  so  to  speak,  has  thrown 
the  door  open.  In  each  case,  this  was  facili- 
tated by  the  fact  that  both  these  leaders  have 
been  Independents  and  not  dosdy  involved 
by  party  ties.  Briand,  like  Millerand  before 
him,  has  given  representation  to  every  import- 
ant dement  in  the  Chamber  (except  the  Royal- 
ists at  one  extreme  and  the  Socialists  at  the 
other)  and  appealed  for  support,  not  to  any  one 
sectk>n,  but  to  the  genend  body  of  opinion  in 
the  Chamber.  Strictly  speaking,  the  method 
is  not  a  CoalitKMi,  or  a  party  basis  of  govern- 
ment in  any  sense,  for  there  has  been  no  defi- 
nite agreement  or  understanding  between  the 
different  groups;  and  for  reasons  of  party 
tactks,  few  of  them  have  been  wflling  to  com- 
mit tl^mselves  as  out-and-out  supporters  d 
the  Ministry.  It  has  been  a  case  of  puttiQg 
forward  a  policy  which  will  command  not,  of 
course,  unanimous  support,  but  at  least  sup- 
port from  all  quarters  of  pditical  opinion; 
and  above  all,  perhaps,  the  support  of  the 
country  at  large,  the  mass  of  non-pixrfessicmal 
opinion  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

THE  MAKEUP  OP  THE  OPPOSmON 

TH  E  opposition  gathers,  on  a  rough  average^ 
somewhere  about  150  votes  (out  of  6oD>— 
rarely  reaching  200.  Numerically^  the  bdk  of 
it  is  made  up  of  these  two  parties*  Royafist 
and  Socialist,  which  stand  at  the  appoAtt 
extremes  of  political  opinion;  together,  they 
can  muster  about  100  votes.  The  Socialists 
are  in  a  curious  position.  Their  move  experi- 
enced leaders  trust  Briand,  .  and  infinitdy 
prefer  him  to  any  other  Piemier  in  praqiect 
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They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  give  him  a 
discreet  and  carefully  veiled  support — by 
rarely  making  trouble,  by  attacking  his  oppon- 
ents, and  by  raising  adroit  diversions  when  he 
has  been  hard  pressed.  But  the  political 
fences  of  these  Deputies  are  in  bad  shape; 
after  passing  into  the  hands  of  their  extremist 
opponents,  their  party  organization  has  split 
in  two;  and  it  is  a  fixed  principle  of  their  party 
to  vote  "agiri  the  Government" — any  govern- 
ment. Their  opposition  thus  is  largely  ficti- 
tious, but  is  real  enough  when  it  comes  to 
counting  noses;  on  every  division  they  have 
to  contribute  60  or  70  votes  to  the  total  against 
the  Cabinet. 

After  the  Socialists,  comes  a  scattering 
minority  from  various  groups,  in  opposition  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  A  few  hard-boiled  Radi- 
cals insist  on  keeping  alive  their  party's  old 
quarrel  with  Briand.  A  number  of  free- 
lances hold  off  on  general  principles,  and  one  or 
two  "future  Presidents"  take  to  opposition  as 
the  natural  way  of  keeping  themselves  to  the 
fore  and  building  up  a  reputation.  (A  certain 
Andr6  Forgeot,  for  instance,  among  the  latter.) 
But  amongst  all  the  opposition,  the  hard  hitters 
are  made  up  of  the  little  group  of  Clemenceau's 
old  followers,  and  of  these  the  most  aggressive 
and  irreconcilable  is  Andr6  Tardieu.  Tardieu 
is  a  clever  man,  and  without  making  any 
unfair  imputation  as  to  his  motives,  the  fact 
cannot  be  ignored  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  he  will  some  day  be  Premier  himself. 
Furthermore,  Tardieu  was  Clemenceau's  most 
vigorous  assistant  in  carrying  on  the  fight 
against  Briand  and  JoflFre  during  the  war,  and 
ever  since  has  kept  up  this  tradition  of  bitter 
personal  hostility;  one  of  those  stray  feuds  in 
French  politics  that  have  no  rhyme  nor  reason, 
as  far  as  political  beliefs  are  concerned,  but 
which  are  rarely  patched  up  and  which  do  so 
much  to  keep  political  parties  split  up  and  dis- 
organized. 

Apart  from  these  personal  considerations,  the 
general  position  of  the  Clemenceau  following 
is  this.  They  made  the  Treaty,  and  the  Treaty 
has  proved  unpopular  and  a  disappointment  in 
almost  every  way.  They  meet  this  by  at- 
tempting to  lay  the  blame  on  the  way  the 
Treaty  has  been  carried  out;  and  have  fought 
tooth  and  nail  every  compromise  or  concession 
or  adjustment  which  Briand  (like  Millerand 
before  him)  has  found  it  necessary  to  make.  In 
this  they  are  followed  by  Poincar6.  Poincar6's 
position  is  altogether  peculiar.    He  has  never 


been  a  friend  of  Clemenceau's  friends,  and  dis- 
approved of  the  Treaty  from  the  start.  But 
he  is  against  yielding  an  inch  on  any  point, 
and  confides  this  fact  to  the  public  at  every 
opportunity:  in  the  Senate,  in  regular  articles 
in  the  press,  and  on  every  occasion  that  oflFers. 
Just  how  actively  he  is  opposing  Briand  is  not 
clear;  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  he  is  not  a 
cordial  supporter,  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
does  not  consider  that  his  own  political  career 
is  over. 

In  this  stubborn  opposition  to  every  com- 
promise or  concession  from  the  strict  letter  of 
the  Treaty,  Tardieu  and  his  friends  are  sup- 
ported by  a  certain  number  of  Conservatives — 
men  who  have  no  love  for  Tardieu,  but  who  find 
Briand  too  much  of  a  Liberal  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Last,  and  least  of  all,  come  the 
Royalists.  Like  the  Socialists  they  vote 
against  every  government,  on  general  princi- 
ples and  from  habit.  Although  noisy  at  times, 
they  are  a  trifling  factor  in  French  politics: 
it  is  enough  to  mention  that  their  opposition  is 
an  asset,  and  that  to  any  government  their 
support  would  be  fatal. 

Thus  the  actual  opposition  vote  is  made  up 
numerically,  chiefly  of  extremist  parties  who 
oppose  any  government.  Its  driving  force 
comes  from  the  aggressive  leadership  of  three 
or  four  men  who  have  no  party  behind  them, 
but  who  are  experienced  politicians,  hard 
fighters,  and  who  carry  with  them  no  little 
influence  and  authority.  As  a  whole,  the 
opposition  has  no  unity,  no  common  ground, 
and  is  made  up,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  scattering 
minority  of  all  parties,  plus  Royalists  and 
Socialists :  of  men  who  oppose  the  Government 
for  divergent  and  even  utterly  contradictory 
reasons.  Taken  by  itself,  the  opposition  con- 
tains little  which  makes  it  formidable  or  even 
threatening. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  majority  itself  is  hardly 
more  united.  1 1,  too,  covers  too  wide  a  bracket ; 
it  is  made  up  of  different  parties,  each  with  its 
own  ideas  and  ambitions,  and  each  so  jealous 
of  its  own  organization  that  it  is  impossible  to 
organize  one  coherent  group  out  of  them  all. 
Above  all,  the  majority  is  divided  by  the  old 
line  of  cleavage  between  Right  and  Left:  by 
the  old  antagonism  between  Republicans  and 
Conservatives.  This  neither  can  forget;  it 
makes  each  side  perpetually  on  guard  against 
the  other,  and  renders  the  Cabinet  and 
Parliament  as  a  whole  more  or  less  a  house 
divided  against   itself.    (We  have  said  this 
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before,  perhaps,  but  the  point  deserves  repe- 
tition, for  it  is  the  cru!x  of  French  politics 
to-day.) 

THE   RESTLESS   CONSERVATIVES 

OF  THE  two,  the  Conservatives  have  given 
the  most  trouble.  They  came  out  of  the 
1919  elections  in  a  decidedly  cocky  mood; 
even  if  they  had  not  won  a  majority,  they 
felt  themselves  the  victors.  Their  old  enemies, 
the  Radicals,  had  been  severely  hit,  and  they 
themselves  had  gathered  in  what  the  Radicals 
had  lost.  Moreover,  the  Conservatives  were  able 
to  unite  their  strength  and  to  form  a  single  group 
under  a  comprehensive  and  reassuring  name: 
the  Entente  Republicaine  et  Dhnocratique,  The 
Entente  can  gather  about  180  votes — which 
makes  it  the  largest  single  group  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  gives  it  at  least  a  numerical  balance 
of  power. 

This  advantage,  the  Conservatives  were  de- 
termined to  use  to  the  utmost.  They  expected 
to  turn  out  Radical  and  Republican  office- 
holders, to  have  a  new  deal  in  the  distribution 
of  patronage,  and  above  all  to  be  the  dominant 
influence  in  every  future  Cabinet  and  to  con- 
trol the  general  direction  of  policy.  In  all 
this,  they  have  been  disappointed.  In  spite  of 
the  much-trumpeted  "  lesson  of  the  elections," 
Millerand,  and  Briand  after  him,  leaned  to  the 
old  Left,  to  the  more  liberal  Republican 
groups,  both  in  the  make-up  of  the  Cabinet 
and  in  the  parliamentary  opinion  to  which 
they  most  appealed  for  support.  In  both 
Cabinets,  the  Conservatives  have  been  a  de- 
cided minority  in  point  of  numbers,  and  still 
more  of  a  minority  in  point  of  influence.  The 
sweeping  redistribution  of  patronage  has  never 
taken  place,  and  in  the  direction  of  policy 
they  have  not  led  but  followed.  Most  of  all, 
they  have  seen  the  drift  of  political  sentiment 
throughout  the  country  gradually  turning 
away  from  them,  and  can  hardly  hope  to  bet- 
ter their  position  in  the  future. 

After  a  first  outburst  of  astonished  indigna- 
tion, with  a  good  deal  of  sulking  and  threaten- 
ing, the  Conservative  Entente  has  ended  by  set- 
tling down  in  this  second-row  position.  But 
it  has  always  resented  the  situation  and  re- 
mains restless  and  discontented.  Its  leaders, 
who  see  the  necessity  for  general  party  coopera- 
tion, often  have  a  hard  time  of  it  in  keeping 


their  followers  in  line.  It  is  these  restless  fol- 
lowers who  make  up  much  of  the  so-called 
"Nationalist"  sentiment  in  Parliament.  They 
are,  in  fact,  rather  aggressive  and  demanding 
in  regard  to  French  interests  abroad,  but  most 
of  them  are  newcomers  in  the  Chamber,  and 
their  attitude  comes,  as  much  as  from  any- 
thing else,  from  a  lack  of  political  sense  and  ex- 
perience. So  far,  they  have  been  kept  in  line 
and  kept  together  as  a  party.  But  as  each 
important  issue  comes  up,  the  restlessness  of 
the  Entente  crops  up  again,  and  in  every  im- 
portant debate  the  Premier  has  to  persuade 
and  reassure  and  coax  into  line  again  this  un- 
certain, half-reluctant,  and  necessary  element 
of  his  majority.  Not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
parties  as  well,  there  is  a  considerable  wavering 
vote,  or  at  least  one  inclined  to  waver  if  given  a 
chance,  and  from  the  technical,  practical  point 
of  view  of  a  party  manager,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  Premier  has  to  form  his  majority 
afresh  for  every  important  vote.  Between 
times,  he  has  to  be  constantly  on  his  guard, 
and  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  complex  party 
situation  at  home  and  the  ever  possible  com- 
plications from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  can  never  be  sure  of  the  mor- 
row. 

PARTY    CONFLICTS    AND    FOREIGN    POLICY 

ON  THE  other  hand,  it  would  be  wholly 
mistaken  to  conclude  that  these  party 
complications  make  it  impossible  to  expect  a 
consistent  French  policy  in  foreign  affairs,  or  to 
count  on  stability  or  continuity  in  France's 
relations  to  other  nations.  The  fact  is  quite 
the  contrary.  On  the  substance  of  things,  on 
the  practical  questions  which  really  count,  all 
Frenchmen,  including  these  same  quarreling 
parties,  are  apt  to  think  very  much  alike. 
France's  interests  abroad  and  her  relations  to 
her  neighbors  form  one  of  these  substantial  mat- 
ters, and  they  are  taken  in  a  serious  and  matterof 
fact  spirit.  For  sound  judgment  and  clear  per- 
ception of  its  immediate  practical  interests, 
no  nation,  perhaps,  can  rival  the  British.  But 
the  French  record  during  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  based  on  hard  sense  and  on  an  instinct 
for  realities,  rather  than  on  theories,  sentiment, 
or  changing  impulses.  Above  all,  it  has  been 
singularly  steady  and  consistent,  and  has  made 
continuity  of  policy  a  chief  aim. 
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,  HE  month  following  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  were  busy  ones  for  the  Amer- 

II  I  ican  Embassy  in  London.  The  Em- 
f  I  basstes  of  all  the  great  powers  with 
I  -^  which  Great  Britain  was  contending 
were  handed  over  to  Page,  and  the  citizens  of 
these  count ries^Germany,  Austria,  Turkey — 
who  found  themselves  stranded  in  England, 
were  practically  made  his  wards.  Despite  the 
work  and  the  strain^  Page  found  time  to  send 

I  home  his  impressions  and  his  convictions.  The 
following  letters,  written  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war,  require  no  comment : 
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Mr.  Page  to  Col,  Edward  M.  House 

September  22nd,  1914. 
My  dear  House: 

When  the  day  of  settlement  comes,  the  settle- 
ment must  make  sure  that  the  day  of  militarism 
is  done  and  can  come  no  more.  If  sheer  brute 
force  is  to  rule  the  world,  it  will  not  be  worth 
living  in.  If  German  bureaucratic  brute  force 
could  conquer  Europe,  presently  it  would  try 

■to  conquer  the  United  States:  and  we  should  all 
go  back  to  the  era  of  war  as  man's  chief  industry 
and  back  to  the  domination  of  kings  by  divine 

I  right.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
|Hohenzollem  idea  must  perish— be  utterly 
Strangled  in  the  making  of  peace. 
Just  how  to  do  this,  it  is  not  yet  easy  to  say. 
If  the  German  defeat  be  emphatic  enough  and 
dramatic  enough  the  question  may  answer 
itself— howl's  the  best  way  to  be  rid  of  the 
danger  of  the  recurrence  of  a  military  bureau- 
cracy? But  in  any  event,  this  thing  must  be 
killed  forever — somehow,  I  think  that  a  firm 
insistenceonthisisthe  main  task  that  mediation 
will  bring.  The  rest  will  be  corollaries  of  this. 
The  danger,  of  course,  as  all  the  world  is 
beginning  to  fear,  is  that  the  Kaiser,  after  a 


local  victory — especially  if  he  should  yet  take 
Paris — will  propose  peace,  saying  that  he 
dreads  the  very  sight  of  blood — propose  peace 
in  time,  as  he  will  hope,  to  save  his  throne, 
his  dynasty,  his  system.  That  will  be  a  dan- 
gerous day.  The  horror  of  war  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  many  persons  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Allies  accept  it.  All  the  peace  folk 
in  the  world  will  say  ''Accept  it!"  But  if  he 
and  his  throne  and  his  dynasty  and  his  system 
be  saved,  in  twenty-five  years  the  whole  job 
must  be  done  over  again. 

We  are  settling  down  to  a  routine  of  double 
work  and  to  an  oppression  of  gloom.  Dead 
men,  dead  men,  maimed  men,  the  doll  gray 
dread  of  what  may  happen  next,  the  impossi- 
bility of  changing  the  subject,  the  monotony 
of  gloom,  the  consequent  dimness  of  ideals,  the 
overworking  of  the  emotions  and  the  heavy 
bondage  of  thought — ^the  days  go  swiftly: 
that's  one  blessing. 

The  diplomatic  work  proper  brings  fewer 
difficulties  than  you  would  guess.  New  sub- 
jects and  new  duties  come  with  great  rapidity, 
but  they  soon  fall  into  formulas^at  least  into 
classes.  We  shall  have  no  sharp  crises  nor 
grave  difficulties  so  long  as  our  Government 
and  this  Government  keep  their  more  than 
friendly  relations,  I  see  Sir  Edward  Grey 
almost  every  day.  We  talk  of  many  things — 
all  phases  of  one  vast  wreck;  and  all  the  clear- 
cut  points  that  come  up  I  report  by  telegraph. 
To-day  the  talk  was  of  American  cargoes  in 
Brirish  ships  and  the  machinery  they  have  set 
up  here  for  fair  settlement.  Then  of  Americans 
applying  for  enlistment  in  Canadian  regiments. 
*'  If  sheer  brute  force  conquers  Europe,"  said 
he,  "the  United  States  will  be  the  only  country 
where  life  will  be  worth  living;  and  in  tirne 
you  will  have  to  fight  against  it,  too.  if  it  con- 
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quer  Europe."  He  spoke  of  the  letter  he  had 
just  received  from  the  President,  and  he  asked 
me  many  sympathetic  questions  about  you  also 
and  about  your  health.  I  ventured  to  express 
some  solicitude  for  him. 

"  How  much  do  you  get  out  now?" 

"Only  for  an  automobile  drive  Sunday  after- 
noon." 

This  from  a  man  who  is  never  happy  away 
from  nature  and  is  at  home  only  in  the  woods 
and  along  the  streams.     He  looks  worn. 

I  hear  nothing  but  satisfaction  ^th  our 
neutrality  tight-rope  walk.  I  think  we  are 
keeping  it  here,  by  close  attention  to  our  work 
and  by  silence. 

Our  volunteer  and  temporary  aids  are  do- 
ing well — especially  the  army  and  navy 
officers.  We  now  occupy  three  work-places, 
(i)  the  over-crowded  embassy;  (2)  a  suite 
of  offices  around  the  comer  where  the  ever- 
lengthening  list  of  inquiries  for  persons  is 
handled  and  where  an  army  officer  pays 
money  to  persons  whose  friends  have  de- 
posited it  for  them  with  the  Government 
in  Washington — ^just  now  at  the  rate  of  about 
$15,000  a  day;  and  (3)  two  great  rooms 
at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  where  the  admirable 
relief  committee  (which  meets  all  trains  that 
bring  people  from  the  continent)  gives  aid  to 
the  needy  and  helps  people  to  get  tickets  home. 
They  have  this  week  helped  about  400  with 
more  or  less  money — after  full  investigation. 

At  the  Embassy  a  secretary  remains  till  bed- 
time, which  generally  means  till  midnight; 
and  1  go  back  there  for  an  hour  or  two  every 
night. 

The  financial  help  we  give  to  German  and 
Austrian  subjects  (poor  devils)  is  given,  of 
course,  at  their  embassies,  where  we  have 
men — our  men — in  charge.  Each  of  these 
governments  accepted  my  offer  to  give  our 
Ambassadors  (Gerard  and  Penfield)  a  sum  of 
money  to  help  Americans  if  I  would  set  aside  an 
equal  sum  to  help  their  people  here.  The 
German  fund  that  I  thus  began  with  was 
$50,000;  the  Austrian,  $25,000.  All  this  and 
more  will  be  needed  before  the  war  ends.— All 
this  activity  is  kept  up  with  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  the  British  rules  and  regulations.  In 
fact,  we  are  helping  this  Government  much  in 
the  management  of  these  "alien  enemies,"  as 
they  call  them. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  good  health  we  all  keep 
with  this  big  volume  of  work  and  the  long 
hours.    Not  a  man  nor  a  woman  has  been 


ill  a  day.  I  have  known  something  about 
work  and  the  spirit  of  good  work  in  other 
organizations  of  various  sorts;  but  I  never 
saw  one  work  in  better  spirit  than  this.  And 
remember,  most  of  them  are  volunteers. 

The  soldiers  Jiere  complained  for  weeks 
in  private  about  the  lethargy  of  the  people— 
the  slowness  of  men  to  enlist.  But  they 
seemed  to  me  to  complain  with  insufficient 
reason.  For  now  they  come  by  thousands. 
They  do  need  more  men  in  the  field,  and  they 
may  conscript  them,  but  1  doubt  the  necessity. 
But  1  run  across  such  incidents  as  these: 
I  met  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Dudley 
yesterday — a  woman  of  65,  as  tall  as  I  and  as 
erect  herself  as  a  soldier,  who  might  be  taken 
for  a  woman  of  40.  prematurely  gray.  "I 
had  five  sons  in  the  Boer  War.  I  have  three 
in  this  war.  1  do  not  know  where  any  one 
of  them  is."  Mrs.  Page's  maid  is  talking 
of  leaving  her.  "  My  two  brothers  have  gpne 
to  the  war  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  help 
their  wives  and  children."  The  Countess  and 
the  maid  are  of  the  same  blood,  each  alike 
unconquerable.  My  chauffeur  has  talked  all 
day  about  the  naval  battle  in  which  five 
German  ships  were  lately  sunk.*  He  reminded 
me  of  the  night  two  months  ago  when  he  drove 
Mrs.  Page  and  me  to  dine  with  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Jellicoe— Jellicoe  now,  you  know,  being 
in  command  of  the  British  fleet. 

This  Kingdom  has  settled  down  to  war  as 
its  one  great  piece  of  business  now  in  hand, 
and  it  is  impossible,  as  the  busy,  burdensome 
days  pass,  to  pick  out  events  or  impressions 
that  one  can  be  sure  are  worth  writing.  For 
instance,  a  soldier— a  man  in  the  War  Office- 
told  me  to-day  that  Lx)rd  Kitchener  had  just 
told  him  that  the  war  may  last  for  several 
years.  That,  I  confess,  seems  to  me  very 
improbable,  and  (what  is  of  more  importance) 
it  is  not  the  notion  held  by  most  men  whose 
judgment  I  respect.  But  all  the  military 
men  say  it  will  be  long.  It  would  take  several 
years  to  kill  that  vast  horde  of  Germans,  but 
it  will  not  take  so  long  to  starve  them  out. 
Food  here  is  practically  as  cheap  as  it  was 
three  months  ago  and  the  sea  routes  are  all 
open  to  England  and  practically  all  closed  to 
Germany.  The  ultimate  result,  of  course, 
will  be  Germany's  defeat.  But  the  British 
are  now  going  about  the  business  of  war  as  if 
they  knew  they  would,  continue  it  indefinitely. 

^Evidently  the  battle  of  Hdigdaiid  Bight  of  Augn^  a8^ 
1914. 
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The  grim  efficiency  of  their  work  even  in  small 
details  was  illustrated  to-day  by  the  Govern- 
ment's informing  us  that  a  German  handy 
man  whom  the  German  Ambassador  left  at 
his  Embassy,  with  the  English  Government's 
consent,  is  a  spy — that  he  sends  verbal  mes- 
sages to  Germany  by  women  who  are  per- 
mitted to  go  home  and  that  they  have  found 
letters  written  by  him  sewed  in  some  of  these 
women's  undergarments!  This  man  has  been 
at  work  there  every  day  under  the  two  very 
good  men  whom  1  have  put  in  charge  there 
and  who  have  never  suspected  him.  How 
on  earth  they  found  this  out  simply  passes 
my  understanding.  Fortunately  it  doesn't 
bring  any  embarrassment  to  us;  he  was  not  in 
our  pay  and  he  was  left  by  the  German  Am- 
bassador with  the  British  Government's  con- 
sent, to  take  care  of  the  house.  Again,  when 
the  German  Chancellor  made  a  statement  two 
days  ago  about  the  causes  of  the  war,  in  a 
few  hours  Sir  Edward  Grey  issued  a  statement 
showing  that  the  Chancellor  had  misstated 
every  important  historic  fact. — ^The  other 
day  a  commercial  telegram  was  sent  (or 
started)  by  Mr.  Bryan  for  some  bank  or 
trading  concern  in  the  United  States,  managed 
by  Germans,  to  some  correspondent  of  theirs 
in  Germany.  It  contained  the  words,  "Where 
is  Harry?"  The  censor  here  stopped  it. 
It  was  brought  to  me  with  the  explanation 
that  "Harry"  is  one  of  the  most  notorious 
of  German  spies— whom  they  would  like  to 
catch.  The  English  were  slow  in  getting  into 
full  action,  but  now  they  never  miss  a  trick, 
little  or  big. 

The  Germans  have  far  more  than  their  match 
in  resources  and  in  shrewdness  and — in  char- 
acter. As  the  bloody  drama  unfolds  itself, 
the  hollow  pretence  and  essential  barbarity 
of  Prussian  militarism  become  plainer  and 
plainer:  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  And  so 
does  the  invincibility  of  this  race.  A  well- 
known  Englishman  told  me  to-day  that  his 
three  sons,  his  son-in-law,  and  half  his  office 
men  are  in  the  military  service,  "where  they 
bdong  in  a  time  like  this."  The  lady  who  once 
sosharply  criticized  this  gentleman  to  Mrs.  Page, 
has  a  son  and  a  brother  in  the  army  in  France. 
It  makes  you  take  a  fresh  grip  on  your.eyelids 
to  hear  either  of  these  talk.  In  fact,  the  strain 
<»i  one's  emotions,  day  in  and  day  out,  makes 
one  wonder  if  the  world  is  real — or  is  this  a 
vast  dream?  From  sheer  emotional  exhaus- 
tion I  slept  almost  all  day  last  Sunday,  though 


1  had  not  for  several  days  lost  sleep  at  all. 
Many  persons  tell  me  of  their  similar  experi- 
ences. The  universe  seems  muffled.  There 
is  a  ghostly  silence  in  London  (so  it  seems); 
and  only  dim  street  lights  are  lighted  at  night. 
No  experience  seems  normal.  A  vast  or- 
ganization is  working  day  and  night  down  town 
receiving  Belgian  refugees.  They  become  the 
guests  of  the  English.  They  are  assigned  to 
people's  homes,  to  boarding  houses,  to  insti- 
tutions. They  are  taking  care  of  them — this 
government  and  this  people  are.  1  do  not 
recall  when  one  nation  ever  did  another  whole 
nation  just  such  a  hospitable  service  as  this. 
You  can't  see  that  work  going  on  and  remain 
unmoved.  An  old  woman  who  has  an  income 
of  $15  a  week  decided  that  she  could  live  on 
J7.50.  She  buys  milk  with  the  other  $7.50 
and  goes  to  meet  every  train  at  one  of  the 
big  stations  with  a  basket  filled  with  baby 
bottles,  and  she  gives  milk  to  every  hungry- 
looking  baby  she  sees.  Our  American  com- 
mitteeman, Hoover,  saw  her  in  trouble  the 
other  day  and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter. 
She  explained  that  the  police  would  no  longer 
admit  her  to  the  platform  because  she  didn't 
belong  to  any  relief  committee.  He  took 
her  to  headquarters  and  said:  "Do  you  see 
this  good  old  lady?  She  puts  you  and  me  and 
everybody  else  to  shame— do  you  understand?  " 
The  old  lady  now  gets  to  the  platform.  Hoover 
himself  gave  $5,000  for  helping  stranded 
Americans  and  he  goes  to  the  trains  to  meet 
them  while  the  war  has  stopped  his  big  busi- 
ness and  his  big  income.  This  is  a  sample 
of  the  noble  American  end  of  the  story. 

These  are  the  saving  class  of  people  to 
whom  life  becomes  a  bore  unless  they  can  help 
somebody.  There's  just  such  a  fellow  in 
Brussels — you  may  have  heard  of  him,  for 
his  name  is  Whitlock.  Stories  of  his  showing 
himself  a  man  come  out  of  that  closed-up 
city  every  week.  To  a  really  big  man,  it 
doesn't  matter  whether  his  post  is  a  little 
post,  but,  if  I  were  President,  I'd  give  Whit- 
lock a  big  post.  There's  another  fellow  some- 
where in  Germany — a  consul — of  whom  1 
never  heard  till  the  other  day.  But  people 
have  taken  to  coming  in  my  office — English 
ladies — ^who  wish  to  thank  "  you  and  your  great 
government"  for  the  courage  and  courtesy 
of  this  consul.  Stories  about  him  will  follow. 
Herrick,  too,  in  Paris,  somehow  causes 
Americans  and  English  and  even  Guatemalans 
who  come  along  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  say 
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what  he  has  done  for  them.  Now  there  is  a 
quality  in  the  old  woman  with  the  baby 
bottles,  and  in  the  consul  and  in  Whitlock  and 
Hoover  and  Herrick  and  this  English  nation 
which  adopts  the  Belgians— a  quality  that  is 
invincible.  When  folk  like  these  come  down 
the  road,  1  respectfully  do  obeisance  to  them. 
And — ^it's  this  kind  of  folk  that  the  Germans 
have  run  up  against.  1  thank  Heaven  Tm  of 
their  race  and  blood. 

The  whole  world  is  bound  to  be  changed 
as  a  result  of  this  war.  If  Germany  should 
win,  our  Monroe  Doctrine  would  at  once  be 
^ot  in  two,  and  we  should  have  to  get  "out 
of  the  sun."  The  military  party  is  a  party 
of  conquest — absolutely.  If  England  wins, 
as  of  course  she  will,  it'll  be  a  bigger  and  a 
stronger  England,  with  no  strong  enemy  in 
the  world,  with  her  Empire  knit  closer  than 
ever — India,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Egypt;  under  obligations  to  and 
in  alliance  with  Russia!  England  will  not  need 
our  friendship  as  much  as  she  now  needs 
it;  and  there  may  come  governments  here 
that  will  show  they  do  not.  In  any  event, 
you  see,  the  worid  will  be  changed.  It's 
changed  already:  witness  Bemstorff*  and 
Miinsterberg*  playing  the  part  once  played 
by  Irish  agitators! 

All  of  which  means  that  it  is  high  time  we 
were  constructing  a  foreign  service.  First 
of  all.  Congress  ought  to  make  it  possible  to 
have  half  a  dozen  or  more  permanent  foreign 
under-secretaries— men  who,  after  service  in 
the  I>epartment,  could  go  out  as  Ministers 
and  Ambassadors;  it  ought  generously  to 
reorganize  the  whole  thing.  It  ought  to  have 
a  competent  study  made  of  the  foreign  offices 
of  other  governments.  Of  course  it  ought  to 
get  room  to  work  in.  Then  it  ought  at  once 
to  give  its  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  homes 
and  dignified  treatment.  We've  got  to  play 
a  part  in  the  world  whether  we  wish  to  or  not. 
Think  of  these  things. 

The  blindest  great  force  in  this  world  to-day 
is  the  Prussian  War  Party — blind  and  stupids 
— Well,  and  the  most  weary  man  in  London 
just  at  this  hour  is 

Your  humble  servant, 

W.  H.  P. 
but  he'll  be  all  right  in  the  morning. 

^German  Ambassador  in  Washington. 

^Professor  of  Psychology  at  Harvard  University,  whose 
openly  expressed  pro-Germanism  was  makmg  him  exceed- 
ingly unpopular  in  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Page  to  Mr.  Aribwr  W.  Page 

[Undated]' 
Dear  Arthur: 

.  .  .  1  recall  one  night  when  we  were 
dining  at  Sir  John  Jellicoe's.  he  told  me  that 
the  Admiralty  never  slept — ^that  he  had  a 
telephone  by  his  bed  every  night. 

"Did  it  ever  ring?"  I  asked. 

"No;  but  it  will." 

You  begin  to  see  pretty  clearly  how  Eog^ish 
history  has  been  made  and  makes  itsdf .    This 

afternoon   Lady  S told   your  mother  of 

her  three  sons,  one  on  a  warship  in  the  NcMth 
Sea,  another  with  the  army  in  France,  and 
a  third  in  training  to  go.  "  How  brave  you  all 
are!"  said  your  mother;  and  her  answer  was: 
"They  belong  to  their  country;  we  can't  do 
anything  else."  One  of  the  daughters-in4aw 
of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  came  to  see  me  to 
find  out  if  1  could  make  an  inquiry  about  her 
son  who  was  reported  "missing"  after  the 
battle  of  Mons.  She  was  dry-eyed,  cabn. 
self-restrained — very  grateful  for  the  effort  1 
promised  to  make;  but  a  Spartan  woman  would 
have  envied  her  self-possession.  It  turned 
out  that  her  son  was  dead. 

You  hear  experiences  like  these  almost 
every  day.  These  are  the  kinds  of  women  and 
the  kinds  of  men  that  have  made  the  Britidi 
Empire  and  the  English  race.  You  needn't 
talk  decadence.  All  their  great  qualities  are 
in  them  here  and  now.  1  believe  that  half 
the  young  men  who  came  to  Katharine's* 
dances  last  winter  and  who  used  to  drop  in  at 
the  house  once  in  a  while  are  dead  in  France 
already.  They  went  as  a  matter  €>f  course. 
This  is  the  reason  they  are  going  to  win.  Now 
these  things  impress  you,  as  they  come  to  you 
day  by  day. 

There  isn't  any  formal  social  life  now — no 
dinners,  no  parties.  A  few  friends  dine  with  a 
few  friends  now  and  then  very  quietly.  The 
ladies  of  fashion  are  hospital  nurses  and  Red 
Cross  workers,  or  they  are  cdlecting  socks  and 
blankets  for  the  soldiers.  One  such  woman 
told  your  mother  to-day  that  she  went  to  one 
of  the  recruiting  camps  every  day  and  taught 
the  young  fellows  what  colloquial  Fraich  she 
could.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  seems 
to  be  doing  something.  In  the  ordinary  dafly 
life,  we  see  few  of  them:  everybody  is  at  work 
somewhere. 

■Evidently  written  in  the  latter  paut  of  September.  1914. 
*Mtss  Katharine  A.  Page,  the  Ambuudor's 
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We  live  in  a  world  of  mystery:  nothing  can 
surprise  us.  The  rumor  is  that  a  servant  in 
one  of  the  royal  families  sent  word  to  the 
Germans  where  the  three  English  cruisers^ 
were  that  German  submarines  blew  up  the 
other  day.  Not  a  German  in  the  Kingdom 
can  earn  a  penny.  We're  giving  thousands  of 
them  money  at  the  German  Embassy  to  keep 
them  alive.  Our  Austrian  Embassy  runs  a  soup 
kitchen  where  it  feeds  a  lot  of  Austrians.  Your 
mother  went  around  there  the  other  day  and 
they  showed  that  they  thought  they  owe  their 
daily  bread  to  her.  One  day  she  went  to  one 
of  the  big  houses  where  the  English  receive  and 
distribute  the  thousands  of  Belgians  who  come 
here,  poor  creatures,  to  be  taken  care  of.  One 
old  woman  asked  your  mother  in  French  if  she 
were  a  princess.  The  lady  that  was  with  your 
mother  answered,  "  Une  Grande  Dame."  That 
seemed  to  do  as  well. 

This  government  doesn't  now  let  anybody 
carry  any  food  away.  But  to-day  they  con- 
sented on  condition  I'd  receive  the  food  (for 
the  Belgians)  and  consign  it  to  Whitlock.  This 
is  their  way  of  keeping  it  out  of  German  hands 
— have  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  so  to  speak,  to 
cover  every  bag  of  flour  and  of  salt.  That's 
only  one  of  1,000  queer  activities  that  1  engage 
in.  I  have  a  German  princess's*  jewels  in  our 
safe — ^1 1 00,000  worth  of  them  in  my  keeping;  1 
have  an  old  English  nobleman's  check  for 
940,000  to  be  sent  to  men  who  have  been 
building  a  house  for  his  daughter  in  Dresden — 
to  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  German  Government 
agrees  not  to  arrest  the  lady  for  debt.  1  have 
sent  Miss  Latimer*  over  to  France  to  bring  an 
Austrian  baby  eight  months  old  whose  mother 
will  take  it  to  the  United  States  and  bring  it  up 
an  American  citizen!  The  mother  can't  go 
and  get  it  for  fear  the  French  might  detain 
her;  I've  got  the  English  Government's  per- 
mission for  the  family  to  go  to  the  United 
States.  Harold^  is  in  Belgium,  trying  to  get  a 
group  of  English  ladies  home  who  went  there 
to  nurse  wounded  English  and  Belgians  and 
*  whom  the  Germans  threaten  to  kidnap  and 
transport  to^erman  hospitals — every  day  a 
dozen  new  kinds  of  jobs. 

*Thc  Hogus,  the  Cressy  and  the  Ahoukir  were  torpe- 
doed by  a  German  submarine  September  22,  19 14.  This 
exploit  first  showed  the  world  the  power  of  the  submarine. 

'Princess  Licthnowsky,  wife  of  the  German  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain. 

*0f  the  Embassy  staff. 

*Mr.  Harold  Fowler,  the  Ambassador's  Secretary. 


London  is  weird  and  muffled  and  dark  and, 
in  the  West  End,  deserted.  Half  the  lamps 
are  not  lighted,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  globes 
of  the  street  lights  are  painted  black — so  the 
Zeppelin  raiders  may  not  see  them.  You've 
no  idea  what  a  strange  feeling  it  gives  one. 
The  papers  have  next  to  no  news.  The  23rd 
day  of  the  great  battle  is  reported  very  much 
in  the  same  words  as  the  3rd  day  was.  Yet 
nobody  talks  of  much  else.  The  censor  erases 
most  of  the  matter  the  correspondents  write. 
We're  in  a  sort  of  dumb  as  well  as  dark  world. 
And  yet,  of  course,  we  know  much  more  here 
than  they  know  in  any  other  European  capital. 

Mr,  Page  to  the  President. 

[Undated.] 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

When  England,  France,  and  Russia  agreed 
the  other  day  not  to  make  peace  separately, 
that  cooked  the  Kaiser's  goose.  They'll  wear 
him  out.  Since  England  thus  has  Frenchmen 
and  Russians  bound,  the  Allies  are  strengthened 
at  their  only  weak  place.  That  done,  England 
is  now  going  in  deliberately,  methodically, 
patiently  to  do  the  task.  Even  a  fortnight  ago, 
the  people  of  this  Kingdom  didn't  realize  all 
that  the  war  means  to  them.  But  the  fever  is 
rising  now.  The  wounded  are  coming  back, 
the  dead  are  mourned  and  the  agony  of  hearing 
only  that  such-and-such  a  man  is  missing — 
these  are  having  a  prodigious  effect.  The  men 
I  meet  now  say  in  a  matter-of-fact  way:  "Oh, 
yes!  we'll  get  'em,  of  course;  the  only  question 
is,  how  long  it  will  take  us  and  how  many  of  us 
it  will  cost.     But  no  matter,  we'll  get  'em." 

Old  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  high,  titled 
world  now  begin  by  driving  to  my  house  almost 
every  morning  while  1  am  at  breakfast.  With 
many  apologies  for  calling  so  soon  and  with 
the  fear  that  they  interrupt  me,  they  ask  if 
1  can  make  an  inquiry  in  Germany  for  "my 
son,"  or  "my  nephew" — "he's  among  the 
missing."  They  never  weep;  their  voices  do 
not  falter;  they  are  brave  and  proud  and  self- 
restrained.  It  seems  a  sort  of  matter-of-course 
to  them.  Sometimes  when  they  get  home,  they 
write  me  polite  notes  thanking  me  for  receiving 
them.  This  morning  the  first  man  was  Sir 
Dighton  Probyn  of  Queen  Alexandra's  house- 
hold— so  dignified  and  courteous  that  you'd 
hardly  have  guessed  his  errand.  And  at  inter- 
vals they  come  all  day.  Not  a  tear  have  1  seen 
yet.  They  take  it  as  a  part  of  the  price  of 
greatness  and  of  empire.    You  guess  at  their 
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grief  only  by  their  reticence.  They  use  as  few 
words  as  possible  and  then  courteously  take 
themselves  away.  It  isn't  an  accident  that 
these  people  own  a  fifth  of  the  world.  Utterly 
unwarlike,  they  outlast  anybody  else  when  war 
comes.  You  don't  get  a  sense  of  fighting  here 
— only  of  endurance  and  of  high  resolve.  Fight- 
ing is  a  sort  of  incident  in  the  struggle  to  keep 
their  world  from  German  domination.     .     .     . 

Mr, Page  to  Col.  Edward  M.  House, 

October  ii,  1914. 
Dear  House: 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  write.  It's 
war,  war,  war  all  the  time;  no  change  of  sub- 
ject; and,  if  you  changed  with  your  tongue, 
you  couldn't  change  in  your  thought;  war,  war, 
war — "for  God's  sake  find  out  if  my  son  is 
dead  or  a  prisoner";  rumors — they  say  that 
two  French  generals  were  shot  for  not  support- 
ing French,  and  then  they  say  only  one;  and 
people  come  who  have  helped  take  the  wounded 
French  from  the  field  and  they  won't  even  talk, 
it  is  so  horrible;  and  a  lady  says  that  her  own 
son  (wounded)  told  her  that  when  a  man  raised 
up  in  the  trench  to  fire,  the  stench  was  so  awful 
that  it  made  him  sick  for  an  hour;  and  the  poor 
Belgians  come  here  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
and  special  trains  bring  the  English  wounded; 
and  the  newspapers  tell  little  or  nothing — every 
day's  reports  like  the  preceding  days';  and  yet 
nobody  talks  about  anything  else. 

Now  and  then  the  subject  of  its  settlement  is 
mentioned — Belgium  and  Serbia,  of  course,  to 
be  saved  and  as  far  as  possible  indemnified; 
Russia  to  have  the  Slav-Austrian  States  and 
Constantinople;  France  to  have  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, of  course;  and  Poland  to  go  to  Russia; 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  the  Kiel  Canal  no 
longer  to  be  German;  all  the  South-German 
States  to  become  Austrian  and  none  of  the 
German  States  to  be  under  Prussian  rule;  the 
Hohenzollems  to  be  eliminated;  the  German 
fleet,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  to  become  England's; 
and  the  German  colonies  to  be  used  to  satisfy 
such  of  the  Allies  as  clamor  for  more  than 
they  get. 

Meantime  this  invincible  race  is  doing  this 
revolutionary  task  marvelously — volunteering; 
trying  to  buy  arms  in  the  United  States  (a 
Pittsburgh  manufacturer  is  now  here  trying  to 
close  a  bargain  with  the  war-office!);^  knitting 

^Probably  a  reference  to  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  who  was  in  London 
at  this  time  on  this  errand. 


socks  and  mufflers;  taking  in  all  the  poor  Bel- 
gians; stopping  all  possible  expenditure;  dark- 
ening London  at  night;  doing  every  conceivable 
thing  to  win  as  if  they  had  been  waging  this 
war  always  and  meant  to  do  nothing  else  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives — and  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  the  result  and  apparently  in- 
different how  long  it  lasts  or  how  much  it  costs. 

Every  aspect  of  it  gets  on  your  nerves.  1 
can't  keep  from  wondering  how  the  world  will 
seem  after  it  is  over — Germany  (that  is,  Prussia 
and  its  system)  cut  out  like  a  cancer;  England 
owning  still  more  of  the  earth;  Belgium- 
all  the  men  dead;  France  bankrupt;  Russia 
admitted  to  the  society  of  nations;  the  British 
Empire  entering  on  a  new  lease  of  life;  no  great 
navy  but  one;  no  great  army  but  the  Russian; 
nearly  all  governments  in  Europe  bankrupt; 
Germany  gone  from  the  sea — in  ten  years  it 
will  be  difficult  to  recall  clearly  the  Europe 
of  the  last  ten  years.  And  the  future  of  the 
world  more  than  ever  in  our  hands! 

We  here  don't  know  what  you  think  or  what 
you  know  at  home;  we  haven't  yet  any  time 
to  read  United  States  newspapers,  which  come 
very,  very  late;  nobody  writes  us  real  letters 
(or  the  censor  gets  'em,  perhaps!);  and  so  the 
war,  the  war,  the  war  is  the  one  thing  that 
holds  our  minds. 

We  have  taken  a  house  for  the  Chancery^ — 
almost  the  size  of  my  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square — for  the  same  sum  as  rent  that  the 
landlord  proposed  hereafter  to  charge  us  for 
the  old  hole  where  we've  been  for  twenty-nine 
years.  For  the  first  time  Uncle  Sam  has  a 
decent  place  in  London.  We've  five  times 
as  much  room  and  ten  times  as  much  work. 
Now— just  this  last  week  or  two — I  get  oflF 
Sundays:  that's  doing  well.  And  I  don't  now 
often  go  back  at  night.  So,  you  see,  we've 
much  to  be  thankful  for. — Shall  we  insure 
against  Zeppelins?  That's  what  everybody's 
asking.  I  told  the  Spanish  Ambassador  yester- 
day that  I  am  going  to  ask  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  instructions  about  insuring  their 
Embassy  here! 

Write  and  send  some  news.  I  saw  an 
American  to-day  who  says  he's  going  home 
to-morrow.  "Cable  me,"  said  1,  "if  you  find 
the  continent  where  it  used  to  be." 

Faithfully  yours, 
Walter  H.  Page. 

P.  S.     It  is  strange  how  little  we  know  what 
^No.  4  Grosvenor  Gardens. 
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you  know  on  your  side  and  just  what  you  think, 
what  relative  value  you  put  on  this  and  what 
on  that.  ^  There's  a  sort  of  new-sort  of  loneliness 
sprung  lip  because  of  the  universal  absorption 
in  the  war. 

And  I  hear  all  sorts  of  contradictory  rumors 
about  the  effect  of  the  German  crusade  in  the 
United  States.  Oh  well,  the  world  has  got  to 
choose  whether  it  will  have  English  or  German 
domination  in  Europe;  that's  the  single  big 
question  at  issue.  For  my  part  Til  risk  the 
English  and  then  make  a  fresh  start  ourselves 
to  outstrip  them  in  the  spread  of  well-being; 
in  the  elevation  of  mankind  of  all  classes;  in 
the  broadening  of  democracy  and  democratic 
rule  (which  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  all  men's 
hopes  just  as  bureaucracy  and  militarism  are 
the  destruction  of  all  men's*  hopes) ;  in  the 
spread  of  humane  feeling  and  action;  in  the 
growth  of  human  kindness;  in  the  tender  treat- 
ment of  women  and  children  and  the  old;  in 
literature,  in  art;  in  the  abatement  of  suffering; 
in  great  changes  in  economic  conditions  which 
discourage  poverty;  and  in  science  which  gives 
us  new  leases  on  life  and  new  tools  and  wider 
visions.  These  are  our  world  tasks,  with  Eng- 
land as  our  friendly  rival  and  helper.  God 
bless  us. 

W.  H.  P. 

Mr.  Page  to  Mr.  Arthur  IV.  Page 

London,  November  6,  1914. 
Dear  Arthur: 

Those  excellent  photographs,  those  excellent 
apples,  those  excellent  cigars — thanks.  I'm 
thinking  of  sending  Kitty  ^  over  again.  They 
all  spell  and  smell  and  taste  of  home — of  the 
U.  S.  A.  Even  the  messenger  herself  seems 
Unitedstatesy,  and  that's  a  good  quality,  I 
assure  you.  She's  told  us  less  news  than  you'd 
think  she  might  for  so  long  a  journey  and  so 
long  a  visit;  but  that's  the  way  with  us  all. 
And,  1  dare  say,  if  it  were  all  put  together  it 
would  make  a  pretty  big  news-budget.  And 
luckily  for  us  (I  often  think  we  are  among  the 
luckiest  families  in  the  world)  all  she  says  is 
quite  cheerful.  It's  a  wonderful  report  she 
makes  of  County  Line* — the  country,  the 
place,  the  house,  and  its  inhabitants.  Maybe, 
praise  God,  I'll  see  it  myself  some  day — it  and 
them. 

But — but — I  don't  know  when  and  can't 

^Miss  Katharine  A.  P^  had  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  United  States. 

*Mr.  Arthur  W.  Pace's  country  home  on  Long  Island. 


guess  out  of  this  vast  fog  of  war  and  doom. 
The  worst  of  it  is  nobody  knows  just  what  is 
happening.  1  have,  for  an  example,  known  for 
a  week  of  the  blowing  up  of  a  British  dread- 
naught' — thousands  of  p)eople  know  it  pri- 
vately— and  yet  it  isn't  published!  Such 
secrecy  makes  you  fear  there  may  be  other 
and  even  worse  secrets.  But  I  don't  really 
believe  there  are.  What  I  am  trying  to  say 
is,  so  far  as  news  (and  many  other  things) 
go,  we  are  under  a  military  rule. 

It's  beginning  to  wear  on  us  badly.  It 
presses  down,  presses  down,  presses  down  in  an 
indescribable  way.  All  the  people  you  see 
have  lost  sons  or  brothers;  mourning  becomes 
visible  over  a  wider  area  all  the  time;  people 
talk  of  nothing  else;  all  the  books  are  about 
the  war;  ordinary  social  life  is  suspended — 
people  are  visibly  growing  older.  And  there 
are  some  aspects  of  it  that  are  incomprehensi- 
ble. For  instance,  a  group  of  American  and 
English  military  men  and  correspondents  were 
talking  with  me  yesterday — men  who  have 
been  on  both  sides — in  Germany  and  Belgium 
and  in  France — and  they  say  that  the  Germans 
in  France  alone  have  had  750,000  men  killed. 
The  Allies  have  lost  400,000  to  500,000.  This 
is  France  only.  Take  the  other  fighting  lines 
and  there  must  already  be  a  total  of  2,000,000 
killed.  Nothing  like  that  has  ever  happened 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  flood  or 
a  fire  or  a  wreck  which  has  killed  500  has  often 
shocked  all  mankind.  Yet  we  know  of  this 
enormous  slaughter  and  (in  a  way)  are  not 
greatly  moved.  I  don't  know  of  a  better 
measure  of  the  brutalizing  eflFect  of  war — its 
bringing  us  to  take  a  new  and  more  inhuman 
standard  to  measure  events  by. 

As  for  any  political  or  economic  reckoning — 
that's  beyond  any  man's  ability  yet.  I  see 
strings  of  incomprehensible  figures  that  some 
economist  or  other  now  and  then  puts  in  the 
papers,  summing  up  the  loss  in  pounds  sterling. 
But  that  means  nothing  because  we  have  no 
proper  measure  of  it.  If  a  man  lose  |io  or 
$10,000  we  can  grasp  that.  But  when  nations 
shoot  away  so  many  million  pounds  sterling 
every  day — that  means  nothing  to  me.  I  do 
know  that  there's  going  to  be  no  money  on 
this  side  the  world  for  a  long  time  to  buy 
American  securities.  The  whole  world  is 
going  to  be  hard  up  in  consequence  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  these  nations,  the  inestimable 

•Evidently  the  Audacious,  sunk  by  mine,  off  the  North 
of  Ireland,  October  37,  1914. 
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destruction  of  property,  and  the  loss  of  produc- 
tive men.  1  fancy  that  such  a  change  will 
come  in  the  economic  and  financial  readjust- 
ment of  the  world  as  nobody  can  yet  guess  at. — 
Are  Americans  studying  these  things?  It  is 
not  only  South-American  trade;  it  is  all  sorts  of 
manufactures;  it  is  financial  influence — if  we 
can  quit  spending  and  waste  and  husband  our 
earnings.  There's  no  telling  the  enormous 
advantages  we  shall  gain  if  we  are  wise. 

The  extent  to  which  the  German  people  have 
permitted  themselves  to  be  fooled  is  beyond 
belief.  As  a  little  instance  of  it,  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  a  letter  that  Lord  Bryce  gave  me, 
written  by  an  English  woman  who  did  good 
social  work  in  her  early  life — a  woman  of 
sense — and  who  married  a  German  merchant 
and  has  spent  her  married  life  in  Germany. 
She  is  a  wholly  sincere  person.  This  letter  she 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  England  and — she  believes 
every  word  of  it.  If  she  believes  it,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Germans  believe  similar  things.  I 
have  heard  of  a  number  of  such  letters — 
sincere,  as  this  one  is.  It  gives  a  better 
insight  into  the  average  German  mind  than  a 
hundred  speeches  by  the  Emperor. 

This  German  and  Austrian  diplomatic  busi- 
ness involves  an  enormous  amount  of  work. 
I've  now  sent  one  man  to  Vienna  and  another 
to  Berlin  to  straighten  out  almost  hopeless 
tangles  and  lies  about  prisoners  and  such  things 
and  to  see  if  they  won't  agree  to  swap  more 
civilians  detained  in  each  country.  On  top  of 
these,  yesterday  came  the  Turkish  Embassy! 
Alas,  we  shall  never  see  old  Tewfik^  again! 
This  business  begins  briskly  to-day  with  the 
detention  of  every  Turkish  consul  in  the 
British  Empire.  Lord!  1  dread  the  mission- 
aries; and  I  know  they're  coming  now.  This 
makes  four  embassies.  We  put  up  a  sign  "  The 
American  Embassy"  on  every  one  of  them. 
Work?  We're  worked  to  death.  Two  nights 
ago  I  didn't  get  time  to  read  a  letter  or  even  a 
telegram  that  had  come  that  day  till  1 1  o'clock 
at  night.  For  on  top  of  all  these  Embassies, 
I've  had  to  become  Commissary-General  to 
feed  6,000,000  starving  people  in  Belgium; 
and  practically  all  the  food  must  come  from  the 
United  States.  You  can't  buy  food  for  export 
in  any  country  in  Europe.  The  devastation 
of  Belgium  defeats  the  Germans. — 1  don't 
mean  in  battle  but  1  mean  in  the  after-judg- 
ment of  mankind.    They  cannot  recover  from 

*Tewfik  Pasha.  The  very  popular  Turkish  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain. 


that  half  as  soon  as  they  may  recover  from  the 
economic  losses  of  the  war.  The  reducing  of 
those  people  to  starvation — that  will  stick  to 
damn  them  in  history,  whatever  they  win  or 
whatever  they  lose. 

When's  it  going  to  end?  Everybody  who 
ought  to  know  says  at  the  earliest  next  year- 
next  summer.  Many  say  in  two  years.  As 
for  me,  1  don't  know.  1  don't  see  how  it  can 
end  soon.  Neither  can  lick  the  other  to  a 
frazzle  and  neither  can  afford  to  give  up  till 
it  is  completely  licked.  This  way  of  living  in 
trenches  and  fighting  a  month  at  a  time  in  one 
place  is  a  new  thing  in  warfare.  Many  a  man 
shoots  a  cannon  all  day  for  a  month  without 
seeing  a  single  enemy.  There  are  many 
wounded  men  back  here  who  say  they  haven't 
seen  a  single  German.  When  the  trenches 
become  so  full  of  dead  men  that  the  living 
can't  stay  there  longer,  they  move  back  to 
other  trenches.  So  it  goes  on.  Each  side  has 
several  more  million  men  to  lose.  What  the 
end  will  be — I  mean  when  it  will  come,  1  don't 
see  how  to  guess.  The  Allies  are  obliged  to 
win;  they  have  more  food  and  more  money, 
and  in  the  long  run,  more  men.  But  the 
German  fighting  machine  is  by  far  the  best 
organization  ever  made — not  the  best  men, 
but  the  best  organization;  and  the  whole 
German  people  believe  what  the  woman  writes 
whose  letter  1  send  you.  It'll  take  a  long  time 
to  beat  it. 

Affectionately 

W,  H.  P. 

The  letter  which  Page  inclosed  and  another 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  President  pur- 
ported to  be  written  by  the  English  wife  of  a 
German  in  Bremen.     It  was  as  follows: 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write,  more  difficult  to 
believe  that  what  1  write  will  succeed  in  reach- 
ing you.  My  husband  insists  on  my  urging 
you — it  is  not  necessary  1  am  sure — to  destroy 
the  letter  and  all  possible  indications  of  its 
origin,  should  you  think  it  worth  translating. 
The  letter  will  go  by  a  business  friend  of  my 
husband's  to  Holland,  and  be  got  off  from  there. 
For  our  business  with  Holland  is  now  exceed- 
ingly brisk  as  you  may  understand.  Her  neu- 
trality is  most  precious  to  us.* 

Well,  1  have  of  course  a  divided  mind.  1 
think  of  those  old  days  in   Liverpool  and 

<  Germany  was  conducting  her  trade  with  the  neutral 
world  largely  through  Dutch  and  Danish  ports. 
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'vonshire — how  far  off  they  seem!    And  yet 
1  spent  all  last  year  in  England.     It  was  in 
March  last  when  I  was  with  you  and  we  talked 
of  the  amazing  treatment  of  your  army — 1 
cannot  any  longer  call  it  our  army — by  minis- 
ters cr>'ing  for  the  resignation  of  its  officers  and 
eager  to  make  their  humiliation  an  election 
cry!     How  far  off  that  seems,  too!    Let  me 
tell  you  that  it  was  the  conduct  of  your  minis- 
ters, Churchill  especially,  that  made  people  here 
so  confident  that  your  Government  could  not 
fight.     It  seemed  impossible  that  Lloyd  George 
and  his  following  could  have  the  effrontery  to 
pose  as  a  "war"  cabinet;  still  more  impossible 
that  any  sane  people  could  trust  them  if  they 
id !    Perhaps  you  may  remember  a  talk  we  had 
Iso  in  March  about  Matthew^  Arnold  whom  I 
was  reading  again  during  my  convalescence  at 
idmouth.     You  said  that  "Friendship's  Gar- 
nd*'  and  its  Arminius  could  not  be  written 
DW.     I  disputed  that  and  told  you  that  it  was 
till  true  that  your  Government  talked  and 
[••gassed**  just  as  much  as  ever,  and  were  wil- 
fully blind  to  the  fact  that  your  power  of  ac- 
tion was  wholly  unequal  to  your  w^ords.     As  in 
I870  so  now.    Nay  worse,  your  rulers  have 
'always  known  it  perfectly  well,  but  refused  to 
see  it  or  to  admit  it,  because  they  wanted 
fice  and  knew  that  to  say  the  truth  would 
iring  the  radical  vote  in  the  cities  upon  their 
poor  heads.     It  is  the  old  hypocrisy,  in  the 
*nse  in  which  Germans  have  always  accused 
^rour  nation:  alas!  and  it  is  half  my  nation  too. 
You  pride  yourselves  on  "  Keeping  your  word" 
to  Belgium.     But  you  pride  yourselves  also, 
not  so  overtly  just  now,  on  always  refusing  to 
prepare  yourselves  to  keep  that  word  in  deed. 
In  the  first  days  of  August  you  knew,  ab- 
Hpolutely  and  beyond  all  doubt,  that  you  could 
^Bo  nothing  to  make  good  your  word.     You  had 
^■lot  the  moral  courage  to  say  so,  and,  having 
^Maid  so.  to  act  accordingly  and  to  warn  Bel- 
^^um  that  your  promise  was  "  a  scrap  of  paper/' 
and  effectively  nothing  more.     It  is  nothing 

Rnore,  and  has  proved  to  be  nothing  more,  but 
rou  do  not  see  that  your  indelible  disgrace  lies 
ust  in  this,  that  you  unctiously  proclaim  that 
^ou  are  keeping  your  word  when  all  the  time 
you  know,  you  have  always  known,  that  you 
refused  utterly  and  completely  to  take  the 
needful  steps  to  enable  you  to  translate  word 
into  action.  Have  you  not  torn  up  your 
"scrap  of  paper"  just  as  effectively  as  Ger- 
many has?  As  my  husband  puts  it:  England 
gave  Belgium  a  cheque,   a  big  cheque,  and 
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gave  it  with  much  ostentation,  but  took  care 
that  there  should  be  no  funds  to  meet  it !  Trust- 
ing to  your  cheque  Belgium  finds  herself  bank- 
rupt, sequestrated,  blotted  out  as  a  nation. 
But  I  know  England  well  enough  to  foresee 
that  English  statesmen,  with  our  old  friend, 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  which  we  used 
to  read  in  years  gone  by,  will  always  quote 
with  pride  how  they  "guaranteed''  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium. 

As  to  the  future.  You  cannot  win.  A 
nation  that  has  prided  itself  on  making  no 
sacrifice  for  political  power  or  even  independ- 
ence must  pay  for  its  pride.  Our  house  here  in 
Bremen  has  largely  been  by  way  of  a  centre 
for  naval  men,  and  to  a  less  extent,  for  officers 
of  the  neighboring  commands,  They  are  ab- 
solutely confident  that  they  will  land  ten  army 
corps  in  England  before  Christmas.  It  is 
terrible  to  know  w^hat  they  mean  to  go  for. 
They  mean  to  destroy.  Every  town  which 
remotely  is  concerned  with  war  material  is  to 
be  annihilated.  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Northampton  are  to  be 
wiped  out,  and  the  men  killed,  ruthlessly 
hunted  down.  The  fact  that  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  have  held  aloof  from  recruiting  is 
not  to  save  them.  The  fact  that  Great 
Britain  is  to  be  a  Reichsland  will  involve  the 
destruction  of  inhabitants,  to  enable  German 
citizens  to  be  planted  in  your  country  in  their 
place,  German  soldiers  hope  that  your  poor 
creatures  will  resist,  as  patriots  should,  but 
they  doubt  it  very  much.  For  resistance  will 
facilitate  the  process  of  clearance.  Ireland 
will  be  left  independent,  and  its  harmlessness 
wilt  be  guaranteed  by  its  inevitable  civil  war. 

You  may  wonder,  as  1  do  sometimes,  whether 
this  hatred  of  England  is  not  unworthy,  or  a 
form  of  mental  disease.  But  you  must  know 
that  it  is  at  bottom  not  hatred  but  contempt; 
fierce,  unreasoning  scorn  for  a  country  that 
pursued  money  and  ease,  from  aristocrat  to 
trade-unionist  laborer,  when  it  has  a  great 
inheritance  to  defend.  1  feel  bitter,  too,  for  1 
spent  half  my  life  in  your  country  and  my 
dearest  friends  are  all  English  still;  and  yet  I 
am  deeply  ashamed  of  the  hypocrisy  and 
make-believe  that  has  initiated  your  national 
policy  ajid  brought  you  down.  Now,  one 
thing  more.  England  is,  after  all,  only  a 
stepping  stone.  From  Liverpool,  Queens- 
town,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  we  shall  reach  out 
across  the  ocean.  1  firmly  believe  that  within 
a   year  Germany  will  have  seized   the  new 
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Canal  and  proclaimed  its  defiance  of  the  great 
Monroe  Doctrine.  We  have  six  million  Ger- 
mans in  the  United  States,  and  the  Irish 
Americans  behind  them.  The  Americans, 
believe  me,  are  as  a  nation  a  cowardly  nation, 
and  will  never  fight  organized  strength  except 
in  defense  of  their  own  territories.  With  the 
Nova  Scotian  peninsula  and  the  Bermudas, 
with  the  West  Indies  and  the  Guianas  we  shall 
be  able  to  dominate  the  Americas.  By  our 
possession  of  the  entire  Western  European 
seaboard  America  can  find  no  outlet  for  its 
products  except  by  our  favor.  Her  finance  is 
in  German  hands,  her  commercial  capitals, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  are  in  reality  German 
cities.  It  is  some  years  since  my  father  and  I 
were  in  New  York.  But  my  opinion  is  not 
very  diflFerent  from  that  of  the  forceful  men 
who  have  planned  this  war — that  with  Britain 
as  a  base  the  control  of  the  American  continent 
is  under  existing  conditions  the  task  of  a  couple 
of  months. 

I  remember  a  conversation  with  Doctor 
Dohm,  the  head  of  the  great  biological  station 
at  Naples,  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  He 
was  complaining  of  want  of  adequate  sub- 
ventions from  Berlin.  "  Everything  is  wanted 
for  the  Navy,"  he  sajd.  "And  what  really 
does  Germany  want  with  such  a  Navy?"  I 
asked.  "She  is  always  saying  that  she  cer- 
tainly does  not  regard  it  as  a  weapon  against 
England."  At  that  Doctor  Dohm  raised 
his  eyebrows.  "  But  you,  gnddige  Frau,  are  a 
German?"  "Of  course."  "Well,  then,  you 
will  understand  me  when  I  say  with  all  the 
seriousness  I  can  command  that  this  fleet 
of  ours  is  intended  to  deal  with  smugglers 
on  the  shores  of  the  Island  of  Riigen."  1 
laughed.  He  became  graver  still.  "The  ulti- 
mate enemy  of  our  country  is  America;  and 
1  pray  that  I  may  see  the  day  of  an  alliance 
between  a  beaten  England  and  a  victorious 
Fatherland  against  the  bully  of  the  Americas."^ 
Well,  Germany  and  Austria  were  never  friends 
until  Sadowa  had  shown  the  way.  Oh! 
if  your  country,  which  in  spite  of  all  I  love  so 
much,  would  but  "see  things  clearly  and  see 
them  whole." 
Bremen,  September  25,  1914. 

^Mr.  Irwin  Laughlin,  first  secretary  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  London,  furnishes  this  note:  "  This  statement 
about  America  was  made  to  me  more  than  once  in  Ger- 
many, between  1910  and  19 12,  by  German  officers,  military 
and  naval/' 

*Of  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina,  the  Ambassador's  old- 
est son. 


Mr.  Page  to  Mr.  Ralph  IV.  Page^ 

London,  Sunday,  November  if,  1914. 
Dear  Ralph: 

You  were  very  good  to  sir  down  in  Gietn^ 
boro',  or  anj^where  else,  and  to  write  me  i 
fine  letter.  Do  that  crften.  You  say  thcii*s 
nothing  to  do  now  in  the  Sandhills.  Write  us 
letters:  that's  a  fair  job! 

God  save  us,  we  need  'em*  We  need  any- 
thing from  the  sane  part  of  the  world  10 
enable  us  to  keep  our  balance.  One  of  the 
commonest  things  you  hear  about  now  is  tbe 
insanity  of  a  good  number  of  the  poor  fdldws 
who  come  back  from  the  trenches  as  well  as 
of  a  good  many  Belgians.  The  sights  and 
sounds  they've  experienced  unhinge  their 
reason.  If  this  war  keeps  up  long  enough^ 
and  it  isn't  going  to  end  $oon-*peop!e  who 
have  had  no  sight  ci  it  will  go  crazy,  too^ 
the  continuous  thought  of  it,  the  inabOiljr 
to  get  away  from  it  by  any  device  whatever 
—all  this  tells  on  us  all  Letters,  thefl^ 
plenty  of  them — ^let  'em  OMne. 

You  are  in  a  peaceful  land.  The  war  is  a 
long,  long  way  off.  You  suffer  nothing  worse 
than  a  little  idleness  and  a  little  poverty* 
They  are  nothing.  I  hope  (and  believe) 
that  you  get  enou^  to  eat.  Be  content,  thet 
Read  the  poets,  improve  a  piece  of  land,  play 
with  the  baby,  learn  golf.  That*s  the  happy 
and  philosophic  and  fortunate  life  in  these 
times  of  world-madness. 

As  for  the  continent  of  Europe  -foigBt  it. 
We  have  paid  far  too  much  attention  to  it 
It  has  ceased  to  be  worth  it.  And  now  ifs 
of  far  less  value  to  us— nand  will  be  for  the 
rest  of  your  life — than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
An  ancient  home  of  man,  the  home,  too^  of 
beautiful  things— buildings,  pictures,  dd  places^ 
old  traditions,  dead  civilizations — ^the  friace 
where  man  rose  from  barbarism  to  dvilization 
— it  is  now  bankrupt,  its  best  young  men  dead, 
its  system  of  politics  and  df  government  a 
failure,  its  social  structure  enslaving  and  tyran- 
nical— it  has  little  help  for  us.  The  American 
spirit,  which  is  the  spirit  that  concerns  itself 
with  making  life  better  for  the  whole  mass 
of  men — that's  at  home  at  its  best  with  us. 
The  whole  future  of  the  race  is  in  the  new 
countries — ^and  country — chiefly.  This  grows 
on  one  more  and  more  and  more.  The  things 
that  are  best  worth  while  are  on  our  side  of 
the  ocean.  And  we've  got  all  the  bigger  job 
to  do  because  of  this  violent  demonstration 
of  the   failure  of   continental    Europe.     It's 


THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE 
Where  Page  had  almost  daily  conferences  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  "Jf  shetr  brute  force  conquers  Europe/'  Grey  said 
to  Page  at  one  of  these  interviews,  "the  United  States  wiM 
be  the  only  country  where  life  will  be  worth  living;  and  in 
time  you  will  have  to  fight  againsi  it  too*  if  it  conquers 
Europe'* 

NO.  10  IK)WN1NC  STREET 
The  official  residence  of  the  British  Prime  Minister.  *'  1 1 
isti't  an  accidentp"  Page  wrote  to  President  Wilson,  "that 
these  peopte  own  a  fifth  of  the  world.  Utterly  un warlike, 
they  outlast  anybody  else  when  war  comes.  You  don't  get 
a  sense  of  fightinp  here — only  of  endurance  and  high  re- 
solve. Fighting  IS  a  sort  of  incident  to  keep  their  world 
from  German  domination' 


HERBERT  C.  HOOVER 

lo  whose  early  activities  in  relief  work  Mr,  Page  refers.   "This  is 
a  sample/'  he  says,  "of  the  noble  American  end  of  the  siory" 


'^•one  on  living  on  a  false  basis  till  its  elements 
got  so  mixed  that  it  has  simply  blown  itself 
to  pieces.  It  is  a  great  convulsion  of  nature, 
as  an  earthquake  or  a  volcano  is.  Human 
life  there  isn't  worth  what  a  yellow  dog's 
life  is  worth  in  Mfxjre  County,  Don't  bother 
yourself  with  the  continent  of  Europe  any 
more^ — except  to  learn  the  value  of  a  real 
democracy  and  the  benefits  it  can  confer 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 

imen  trust  to  it.  Did  you  ever  rejid  my 
Address  delivered  before  the  British  Royal  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain?^     I  enclose  a  copy. 

^On  June  ri,  19J4     The  title  of  the  address  was  "Some 
Aspects  of  the  American  Democracy." 


Now  that's  my  idea  of  the  very  milk  of 
To    come   down    to   daily,    deadly    thi 
this  upheaval  is  simply  infernal.     Parli 
opened  the  other  day  and  half  the  old 
that  sat  in  their  robes  had  lost  their  her 
a  large  part  of  the  members  of  the 
wore    'khaki.      To-morrow     they     will 
Si.  125,000,000  for  war  purposes.     The; 
already    voted    J^a^.ooo.ooo.    They'll 
more,    and    more,    and    more,    if    nec< 
They  are  raising  a  new  army  of  2.0 
men.     Every  man  and  every  dollar  thej 
will  go,  if  necessary.     That's  what  I 
invincible  people.     The   Kaiser  woke 
wrong   passenger.     But    for    fifty    yea 


ADMIRAL   JELLICOE 
er  of  ihe  Grand  Fleet  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.      '  I  recall,"  Mr  Page  wrttifs,  "one  nighl  when  we  were  dining 
iucoe's,  he  told  me  that  the  Admiralty  never  slept — that  he  had  a  telephone  by  his  b^^i  every  night 
it  ever  ring?*  I  asked,     *No,  but  it  will'  '* 


'Did 
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no  telling  the  hnle  her  absence  makes  in  all 
our  life.  But  Kitty  is  a  trump,  true  blue  and 
dead  game*  and  the  very  best  company  you 
can  find  in  a  days  journey.  And,  much  as  we 
miss  your  mother,  you  mustn't  weep  for  us; 
we  are  havmg  some  fun  and  are  planning 
more.  1  could  have  no  end  of  fun  with  her  if 
I  had  any  time.  But  to  work  alt  day  and  till 
bedtime  doesn't  leave  much  time  for  sport. 
The  farm — the  farm — the  farm — it's  yours 
and  Mother's  to  plan  and  make  and  do  with 
as  you  wish,  1  shall  be  happy  whatever  you 
do,  even  if  you  put  the  roof  in  the  cellar  and 
the  cellar  on  top  of  the  house.  YouVe  got 
to  have  a  farm  out  of  this  land  and  this  money, 
and  the  money  is  to  go  to  make  it;  and  that*s 
my  part  of  the  job.  You  can  take  only  lOo 
acres  and  make  that  absolutely  perfect  or 
you  can  scatter  the  money  over  yjo  acres 
as  you  like.  Do  anything  and  everything 
as  you  like,  so  only  every  cent  goes  to  the 


essential  purpose  of  getting  the  ground  ready 
and  making  things  grow  and  not  to  plans 
that  imply  all  time  and  all  money  to  complete. 
If  you  have  room  enough  (i6  x  lo  plus  a 
fire  and  a  bath  are  enough  for  me),  V\\  go 
down  there  and  write  a  book.  If  you  haven't 
it,  I'll  go  somewhere  else  and  write  a  book. 
1  don't  propose  to  be  made  unhappy  by  any 
house  or  by  the  lack  of  any  housr  n^ir  by 
anything  whatsoever* 

All  the  details  of  life  go  on  here  ju-^i  the 
same.  The  war  goes  as  slowly  as  death  be- 
cause it  h  death,  death  to  millions  of  me-i. 
We've  all  said  all  we  know  about  it  to  one 
another  a  thousand  times;  nobody  knows 
anything  else;  nobody  can  guess  when  it  will 
end;  nobody  has  any  doubt  about  how  it  will 
end,  unless  some  totally  improbable  and  un- 
expected thing  happens,  such  as  the  falling 
out  of  the  Allies,  which  can't  happen,  for 
ntjoe  of  them  can  afford  it;  and  v/e  go  around 
the  same  blo<xiy  circle  all 
the  time.  The  papers  never 
have  any  news;  nobody 
ever  talks  about  anything 
else:  everybc»dy  is  tired  lo 
death;  nobody  is  cheeiful; 
when  it  isn't  sick  Belgians, 
it's  aeroplanes:  and  when 
it  isn't  aeroplanes,  it's  bom- 
barding the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. When  it  isn't  an 
American  ship  held  up,  it's 
a  fool  American-German  ar- 
rested as  a  spy:  and,  when 
it  isn't  a  spy  it's  a  liar 
who   hicnvs    the   Zeppelins 


SIR   DIGHTON    PROBYN 

Comptrotler  lo  Queen  Alexjndrj. 
.Mr,  Page  was  greatly  impre><»cd  by 
the  dignified  courage  of  Englishmen 
and  Engtishwomfn  who  tonstanUy 
camf  to  I  he  American  Embassy  to 
inquire  about  ** missing**  relalivcs 
and  frtends  "These  arc  ihc  kind 
of  women  and  I  he  kind  of  men." 
he  writes,  '*that  have  made  Ihe 
British  Empire  and  the  English 
race    -  I  thank  heaven  that 

I  am  of  t  heir  race  and  blood  - 
Ihey  do  not  weep;  Iheir  voices  do 
not  falter;  they  arc  brave,  proud, 
and  self-res  I  rained.  They  take  ii 
as  the  price  of  greatness  and  of 
Empire,  This  morning  the  first 
man  was  Sir  Dighton  Pro  by  n.  of 
(/ueen  Alexandra's  household— so 
dignified  and  courteous  thai  you'd 
hardly  have  guessed   his  errand" 
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are  coining  to-night.  We 
don't  know  anything;  we 
don't  believe  anybody;  we 
should  be  surprised  at  no- 
thing; and  at  3  oxiock  I'm 
going  to  the  Abbey  to  a  ser- 
vice in  honor  of  the  100 
years  of  peace!  The  world 
has  alt  got  itself  so  jumbled 
up  that  the  bays  are  all 
promontories,  the  moun- 
tains are  all  valleys  and 
earthquakes  are  necessary 
for  our  happiness.  We  have 
disasters  for  breakfast; 
mined  ships  for  luncheon; 
burned  cities  for  dinner; 
trenches  in  our  dreams, 
and  bombarded  towns  for 
small  talk. 

Peaceful  seems  the  sandy 
landscape  where  you  are, 
glad  the  very  blackjacks, 
happy  the  curs,  blessed  the 
sheep,  interesting  the  chin- 
whiskered  clodhopper,  in- 
nocent the  fofJ  darkey, 
blessed  the  mule,  for  it 
knows  no  war.  And  you 
have  your  mother — be 
happy,  boy;  you  don't  know 
how  much  you  have  to  be 
thankful  for. 

Europe  is  ceasing  to  be 
interesting  except  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how-not-to-do-it. 
It  has  no  lessons  for  us 
except  as  a  warning. 
When  the  whole  continent 
has  to  go  fighting-^every 
blessed  one  of  them-ronce  a  century,  and  half 
of  them  half  the  time  between  and  all  pre- 
pared even  when  they  are  not  fighting,  and 
when  they  shoot  away  all  their  money  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  get  rich  a  little  and  everybody 
else's  money,  too,  and  make  the  whole  world 
poor,  and  when  they  kill  every  third  or  fourth 
generation  of  the  best  men  and  leave  the 
worst  to  rear  families,  and  have  to  start  over 
afresh  every  time  with  a  worse  stock — give 
me  Uncle  Sam  and  his  big  farm.     We  don't 


TEWFIK  PASHA 
Turkish  Ambassador  10  Greai  Britain  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  "Ahs!  We  shall 
never  see  old  Tewfik  again!  '  Page  look  aver  -ill  ihe  embassies  of  the  powers  wildl 
which  Great  Bfiiain  was  at  war  Sights  thar  entertained  Americans  in  t.onJonJ 
were  the  brass  pbtes  that  appeared  on  all  these  prerenlious  buildings,  such  as  that' 
on  the  German  "Boischaft"  in  Carlton  Terrace:  ** American  Embassy,  German 

branch" 


need  to  catch  any  of  this  European  life.  We 
can  do  without  it  all  as  well  as  we  can  do  with* 
out  the  judges*  wigs  and  the  court  costumes. 
Besides,  I  hke  a  land  where  the  potatoes  have 
some  flavor,  where  yoo  can  buy  a  cigar,  and 
get  your  hair  cut  and  have  warm  bathrooms. 
Build  the  farm,  therefore;  and  let  me  hear 
at  every  stage  of  that  happy  game.  May  thcj 
New  Year  be  the  best  that  has  ever  come  for| 
you  I  Affectionately, 

W,  H-  P. 


{The  January  inst42lmeni  of  the  Page  leiitrs  under  the  title  of  *'lVaging  Neu- 
trality "  will  describe  the  efforts  0/  Page  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  preserve 
friendly    British -American    relations    under   condttimn    of  great   diffimlty) 
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YELLOW  FEVER— FIRST  AND  LAST 

Its  Beginning  in  the  Wonderful  Maya  Cities  of  Yucatan  Which, 
About  A..D.  600,  Were  Comparable  in  Civilization  With  Those 
of  Egypt  at  its  Prime.    Its  End  at  the  Hands  of  Modern  Science 

By  HERBERT  JOSEPH  SPINDEN 


IT  WILL  be  a  proud  day  for  science  when 
the  announcement  is  made  that  yellow 
fever  has  been  conquered  once  and  for  all 
and  the  malignant  organism  which  causes 
it  has  been  rendered  as  extinct  as  the  harm- 
less dodo.  In  this  article  I  wish  to  speak 
about  the  beginning  as  well  as  about  the  end  of 
yellow  fever,  reading  a  strange  tale  from 
documents  which  seldom  pass  under  the  public 
eye.  1  wish  to  show  that  this  dreadful  disease 
originated  in  the  lowlands  of  Central  America, 
long  before  Columbus  persuaded  a  gracious 
queen  to  pawn  her  jewels,  and  that  it  destroyed 
the  first  civilization  of  the  Mayas  which  was  by 
far  the  most  brilliant  civilization  in  the  New 
World  and,  indeed,  had  few  equals  in  the  Old. 
First  I  must  explain  the  personal  setting. 
From  February  till  June  of  this  year  I  was  in 
Yucatan  searching  for  ancient  ruined  cities  in 
the  central  forests,  under  the  auspices  of 
Harvard  University.  The  trail  led  into  a 
region  entirely  uninhabited  to-day;  we  went  six 
days  south  of  Xkanha,  the  last  backwoods 
village  of  the  Maya  Indians.  And  everywhere 
there  was  overwhelming  evidence  that  many 
people  had  once  crowded  the  land  with  vast 
platforms,  pyramids,  temples,  and  palaces,  all 
constructed   laboriously  of  stone.     Now  and 


then  a  fa^de  of  some  ancient  place  of  worship 
would  show  the  faces  of  gods,  staring  out 
through  a  screen  of  briars.  Previous  explo- 
rations in  Guatemala  had  convinced  me  that 
a  dense  population  once  held  the  plains  of 
Peten,  the  valley  of  the  Usumacinta,  as  well 
as  territory  far  to  the  south. 

Returning  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Merida. 
after  this  search,  1  met  Dr.  M.  E.  Connor  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  who  was  there 
stamping  out  one  of  the  last  seed-beds  of 
yellow  fever,  after  a  successful  campaign  in 
Guayaquil,    Ecuador,    during    1919.  We 

swapped  enthusiasms — always  a  stimulating 
sport — and  out  of  our  mutual  enlightenment 
came  the  researches  which  I  am  presenting 
here. 

Many  diseases  come  to  man  after  he  civilizes 
himself.  Really  primitive  peoples  are  re- 
markably free  from  body  ailments — witness 
Stefansson's  Eskimos  of  Victoria  Land.  And 
the  explanation  may  be  that  the  continuous 
existence  of  organisms  which  cause  disease 
can  only  be  effected  where  human  population 
is  fairly  concentrated.  Diseases  exist  among 
animals  lower  than  man,  especially  when  these 
are  numerous,  and  it  is  entirely  likely  that 
many  human  diseases  had  their  earlier  history 


A    MODEL   OF    THE    CASTLE,    AT   CHICHEN    ITZA 
Shown  on  the  opposite  page  in  its  present  condition.      The  entire  structure  is  about  i  )o  feet  in  height,  and  was  erected  under 
the  rule  of  chieftains  from  the  Mexican  highlands  during  the  Fourteenth  Century.      Chichen  liza  was  probably  depopu- 
lated about  1400  .'\.  D.,  but  its  great  Well  of  Sacrifice  was  a  shrine  in  later  years 


A    MODEL   01-    IHL    HOUSE    OF     I  ME    (.OVERNOR    OF    UXMAL 

This  nifxiel.  in  the  National  Museum,  in  Washington,  is  carefully  constructed  as  an  exhibit  of  Mayan  architecture.      I  he 

original  building  is  ^v>  feet  in  length,  and  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  palace  tyj)c  of  Maya  building,  rising  from  a  pl.itform 

mriund.     L'xmal  is  situated  in  northern  Yucatan,     it  flourished  from  the   Tenth  to  the  Fourteenth  Oniurv 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  MAGICIAN  AT  UXMAL 

This  is  a  famous  temple  of  the  Mayan  renascence  (950-1250  A.D.).  From  its  lofty  flat  roof  can  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a 
of  splendid  courtyards  enclosed  by  richly  adorned  buildings  of  cement  and  cut  stone.  On  the  cornice  of  the  buildiMft 
the  left  are  three  projecting  serpent  faces,  a  typical  decoration.  The  civilization  of  the  Mayas  was  a  very  great  oa^nrt 
it  seems  to  have  been  terribly  scourged  by  yellow  fever,  and  ultimately  this  crowded  country  was  entirely  deserted,  tkr 
frightened  inhabitants  migrating  to  the  high,  fever  free  country  of  central  Mexico 


in  animals  lower  than  man.  The  minute 
parasitic  plants  and  animals,  mostly  bacteria 
and  protozoa,  which  cause  most  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases,  are  specialized  forms 
of  life  with  a  long  pedigree  of  evil  ancestors. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  malarial  germs,  live  in  two 
hosts,  one  being  cold-bl(x>ded  and  the  other 
warm-blcxxled.  As  warm-blooded  animals 
developed  into  new  genera  and  species  it  is  not 
impossible  that  their  parasites  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  changes  by  proper  modifications. 
iMan  is  one  of  the  last  animals  to  appear  upon 
the  horizon;  some  of  his  diseases  may  be  older 
than  he. 

In  yellow  fever  we  have  a  disease  carried 
from  man  to  man  by  a  single  species  of  mos- 


quito, formerly  called  SUgomyia  fasciaia^  now, 
by  some  triumph  of  scientific  nomendatuit, 
rechristened  Aedes  calopus.  This  mosqinto 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  domestic 
animal.  It  has  perfectly  adapted  itsdf  to 
human  civilization  and  is  practically  dependent 
upon  the  conditions  that  surround  humtn 
habitations.  It  lives  in  the  houses  of  man. 
breeds  in  his  water  containers,  and  bites  Un 
by  preference.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
fastidious  calopus  will  bite  a  white  man  or  an 
Indian  before  it  will  bite  a  negro.  But  when 
hungry  it  will  bite  a  rat  or  even  a  canary  bird. 
The  Aedes  calopus  is  a  common  carrier  of 
yellow  fever  germs,  or  perhaps  we  should  say. 
a  medium  of  exchange.     It  takes  these  germs 
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piim  one  man  and  passes  I  hem  on  to  another, 

eanwhile  keeping  the  culture  up  to  standard 

its   own    body.     Perhaps   originally   when 

fedes  calopus  was  a  wild  insect  it  carried  an 

rgantsm    very    like   the   Lepimptra   icieroides 

thich    Dr.    Hedeyo  Noguchi  tells  us  is  the 

piroch^Pie  which  causes  yellow  fever)  from  one 

rild  rodent  to  another     Perhaps  the  day  came 

rhen  some  man  accepted  the  exchange  and  the 

pirochtete  of  the  rodent  was  able  to  adjust 


itself  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  new 
host.  Of  course  this  is  speculation,  but  Dr. 
Noguchi  has  found  bacteria  very  like  Lepio- 
spira  icieroides  in  wild  rodents,  and  he  has  been 
able  to  kill  healthy  gumea  pigs  with  the  germs 
of  human  yellow  fever. 

Among  the  ancient  Mayas  all  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  happy  and  continued  ex- 
istence of  a  house-broken  mosquito  were  found. 
Water  was  commonly  stored  in  cement-lined 


■ 


A    LUiAlL    IN    THE    NUNNERY   QUADRANGLt    Al     i.  \.MAL 

Miyan  eonst ruction  b  of  cement  faced  with  cut  stone.    The  chambers  are  vaulted.     The  architectural  decoratiof^s 

'e  faces,  so  highly  con  vent  ion  :dized  as  sometimes  almost  to  escape  recognition  as  faces.     The  panel 

ir  faces,  one  above  the  other,  which  can  be  more  readily  recognized  by  the  strange  mouths  and 

idiu.iMic  urcin  cn^ii  by  anything  else.     Above  the  mouths  are  the  projecting  noses  and  the  sunken  eyes.     These  are  the 

faces  of  reptile  gods  ruling  over  rain  and  sunshine 


THB  PYRAMID  OF  THE  SUN 
At  S,in  Juan  Teolihuacan  in  the  Valley  rif  Mexico.  This  overwhelming  structure,  thr  mere  foundation  of  a  Icmpk^  has 
a  much  greater  voiumt*  th^in  .iny  pyramiii  in  Egypt,  although  it  is  not  so  high.  It  has  been  stripped  of  a  layer  about 
twelve  feet  thick  and  repaired  by  the  Mexican  Government.  Teoiihuacan  was  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  ihe  Toltecs  and 
its  downfall  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  the  Twelfth  Century  Disease  in  epidemic  form  was  doubtless  present  in  the 
last  years,  and  its  presence  m;iy  K-  explained  by  the  conquests  which  the  rulers  of  this  city  made  in  the  lowlands.  Yellow  fever 

could  not   exist    permanently   in   the   highlands 


cisterns  called  chultuvs  which  were  ideal  breed- 
ing places.  Then  there  were  always  water 
jars  and  water  gourds  at  hand.  In  its  wild 
days  the  mosquito  may  have  found  its  breed- 
ing place  in  the  water  pockets  of  the  i^iant 
Bromelia  (a  plant  something  hke  a  pineapple 
with  trough-like  leaves  which  conduct  rain 
water  into  pockets  at  the  base  of  the  leaves). 
These  are  common  throughout  Yucatan,  cling- 
ing to  tree  trunks  and  even  to  the  %valls  of 
ruins.  The  water  is  generally  clear;  but  often 
one  finds  a  colony  of  black  ants  infesting  the 
plant  and  not  infrequently  larv.'e  of  mos- 
quitoes. On  hot  thirsty  trails  I  have  taken 
many  a  refreshing  drink  from  these  cisterns  of 
green  leaves.  The  point  is  that  a  mosquito 
with  the  general  breeding  habits  of  the  Addes 
calopus  could  have  thrived  in  Yucatan  even 
before  the  age  of  civilized  man. 
And   there  were  plenty  of   rodents   there, 


among  others  the  tender  tepisquinth*  (I  venture 
this  is  the  finest  wild  meat  in  the  world).  In 
many  Indian  houses  one  sees  various  rcxlents 
kept  as  pets.  Some  of  these  may  once  have 
been  domesticated  as  the  South  American 
Indians  domesticated  the  guinea  pig  and  the 
West  Indian  natives  the  hutia.  Now,  if  only 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  Leptospira  idermdes 
exists  in  the  blood  of  rodents  in  Yocatan,  or 
that  they  have  immunity  from  it.  the  stage  for 
the  entrance  of  yellow  fever  into  human  history 
would  be  set.  And  now  for  the  prcxrfs  that 
yellow  fever  did  make  its  dramatic  entrance 
before  the  mailed  soldiers  of  Spain, 

In  the  twenty  year  period  extending  from 
1477  to  1497,  which  the  Maya  Indians  called 
Katun  4  Ahau,  in  their  remarkable  system  of 
counting  time,  there  occurred  in  Yucatan  a  very 
severe  plagye  or  epidemic,  resulting  in  thou- 
sands of  deaths.     It  came  after  civil  war  had 
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THE    ENTRANCE   TO   A    CISTERN 

The  Mayas  stored  water  for  the  dry  season  in  these  vaulted  reservoirs,  which  proved  to  be  ideal  breeding  places  for  the 
yellow  fever  mosquito,  and  since  the  cisterns  were  ordinarily  placed  near  habitations,  the  mosquito  was  almost  ever  present 


depopulated  the  last  of  the  stone-built  cities 
and  had  dragged  the  Mayas  down  to  a  kind  of 
life  which  may  have  lacked  sadly  the  old- 
time  sanitation.  The  epidemic  is  referred  to  in 
several  chronicles  written  in  the  Maya  tongue 
but  in  Spanish  letters.  While  these  date  from 
some  time  after  the  Conquest,  they  are  based, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  upon  original 
native  records  in  hieroglyphs  of  the  Indians. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  references  and 
traditions  of  this  epidemic  in  several  early 
books  written  by  Spaniards  living  in  Yucatan. 
The  entries  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tizimin  for 
Katun  4  Ahau  (1477  to  1497)  and  Katun  2 
Ahau  (1497  to  1517)  are: 
Can  Ahau — uchi  mayacimlal  ocnalcuchil  ich  paa, 
Cabil  Ahau — uchci  nohkakil. 

These    entries    have    been    translated    as 
follows. 

"  Four   Ahau,    the   pestilence,    the   general 
death,  took  place  in  the  fortress. 

"Two  Ahau,  the  small-pox  took  place." 

We  here  see  a  clear  distinction  between  small- 
pox which  was  introduced  among  the  Indians 


of  Yucatan  by  the  first  Spaniards  to  arrive 
there,  and  another  epidemic  which  took  place 
before  the  discovery  of  America.  Let  us 
examine  the  names  a  little  more  closely. 
The  word  mayacimil  or  mayacimlal  means 
literally  "the  Maya  death",  the  second  term 
ocnalcuchil  means  literally  "when  the  buzzards 
enter  the  houses  (to  eat  the  dead  who  cannot 
be  buried)"  Oc,  enter;  val,  house;  cuchil, 
buzzard.  What  a  terrible  picture  of  the 
devastation  of  an  epidemic  disease  is  contained 
in  this  one  word.  • 

Small  pox  is  called  here  noh  kakil,  which 
means  "great  fire"  but  in  other  places  it  is 
sometimes  called  pom  kak,  "copal-incense- 
fire."  The  eruptions,  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  are  compared  to  burns  made  by  the 
sputtering  native  incense. 

A  similar  reference  is  contained  in  the  Maya 
historical  record  called  the  chronicle  of  Chu- 
mayel.     I  quote  the  original  text  and  follow 
this  with  a  literal  translation. 
Can  ahau,  ucbci  mayacimlal  ucbci   ocnakucbil 

ycb  paa. 


DESOLATION    IN    TlKAL 

A  city  lost  in  the  tropical  forest  of  Guaiemala.     The  temples^  crowning  sleep  pyramids,  rise  afcHjve  the  forest,  and  belon 
them  are  square  miles  of  ruins,     likal  was  a  mighty  city  in  the  days  of  Rome,     Its  hsl  dated  monuments  record  ver)« 
enact  dates  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  Century.     Then  came  the  catastrophe  which  led  to  its  utter  depopulationj 
From  the  sigris  found  by  investigating  scientists  it  seems  apparent  that  yellow  fever  wiped  out  this  high  civilisation  • 

a  former  period 
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Vahau,  ucbci  kakil  nobkahiU, 
'our  ahau — took  place  the  Maya-Jeath, 
place  when  buzzards-enter-houses  in  the 
Ighold.'' 
[wo  ahau — took  place  the  fire,  the  great- 

i\  early  historians  of  Yucatan,  includ- 
Bishop  Landa,  Sanchez  de  Aguilar  and 
>lludo«  refer  to  tra- 
ns of  great  pre- 
lish  epidemics.  In 
dictionary  of  Motul 
"mayacimlii*'  we 
'A  great  mortality 
3is  in  Yucatan, 
taken  for  any 
and  pestilence 
-ies   off   many 


o 


fi 


tt  why  do  we  ven- 
to  identify  this  epi- 
with  yellow  fever? 
I  because  we  find  in 
tr  native  books  of 
Itan,  written  in  the 
I  years  of  the  Con- 
L  many  statements 
fiedica]  usages  and 
Hcularly  in  these 
s  there  are  refer- 
I  to  the  treatment 
pymptom  knoxvn  in 
1^  XI  kik,  literally, 
^Hvomit.  Now, 
^of    coagulated 

el  from  internal  bleed- 
nd  jaundice  are  the 
tanding  s)Tnptoms  of 
(w  fever.  (X  course, 
turcs  given  in  these 
int  books  were  not  ef- 
i^;  they  were  purely 
IcaK  One  is  told  to  grind  up  red  feathers, 
ierries.  red  leaves, etc,  as  a  medicine  to  pre- 
the  outgushing  of  the  red  fluid  upon 
h  life  depends.  These  references  only 
pse  the  pitiful  ineffectuality  with  which 
I  resisted  the  onslaughts  of  an  invisible 
ly. 

frnzoni,  whose  History  of  the  World, 
ished  in  1572,  was  based  on  notes  and 
rvations  taken  by  him  in  Central  America 
reen  1528  and  1542,  relates  a  dialogue 
^een  Montejo,  the  conqueror  of  Yucatan, 
%  Maya  cacique  (upward  of  a  hundred  and 


Codex  Tclleriano-Rcinensis,  an  Aztec  picture  of 
history  where  events  are  associated  with  years. 
This  picture  refers  to  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever 
(blood  vomit)  that  took  place  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  in  the  year  1  Rabbit  (1454) 


ten  years  old,  he  says!)  named  Alquinotep: 
"Signer  Montejo,  in  times  past,  when  I  was  a 
lad,  there  came  a  disease  so  severe  that  men 
vomited  worms,  whence  a  great  mortality 
ensued,  so  that  we  really  expected  all  to 
die.  .  .  .  Yet  all  these  events  were  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  great  cruelties  com- 
mitted by  thee  and  thy  soldiers  upon  us!" 

These  statements  par- 
allel closely  the  account 
given  by  Bishop  Landa 
who  also  wrote  soon 
after  the  Conquest-  For 
further  details  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  his- 
tories of  ancient  Mexico 
which  the  Aztecs  kept. 
Fortunately  these  are  of 
a  nature  to  leave  little 
doubt,  for  here  we  not 
only  have  accounts  in 
the  native  language  but, 
what  is  better  yet»  we 
have  pictures.  Again  it 
is  possible  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  the  small- 
pox which  the  Spaniards 
introduced  and  the  really 
native  yel  low  fever  which, 
however^  could  not  exist 
on  the  highlands  of  Mex- 
ico except  as  a  summer 
epidemic.  It  was  en- 
demic, however,  in  the 
eastern  lowlands  near 
Vera  Cruz, 

Smallpox  has  usually 
been  introduced  to  In- 
dian tribes  by  the  first 
European  visitors  and  it 
has  everywhere  made 
terrible  ravages.  It  was 
introduced  into  Yucatan  before  1517.  In  Mex- 
ico it  was  planted  among  the  Indian  allies 
of  Cortez  in  1519,  and  on  the  highlands  of 
Mexico  it  was  a  great  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  triumph  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Aztec  chief  who  succeeded  Montezuma 
was  Cuitlahoac,  who  ruled  only  80  days,  dying 
in  1520  of  smallpox.  In  the  Aubin  Codex  we 
find  this  king  with  his  crown  upon  his  head 
and  his  unmistakable  hieroglyph  above  this, 
in  connection  with  the  year  sign  2  Knife  (1 520). 
Opposite  this  picture  is  shown  his  body, 
wrapped  up  for  burial,  surrounded  by  little 
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The  circle  shows  the  date  to  be  2 
Knife  (1520)  and  the  dotted  figure 
shows  that  the  disease  was  smallpox. 
The  wrapped  body  near  the  top  tells 
plainly  enough  that  the  result  was 
death 


circles,  which  symbolize  the 
smallpox  sores.  In  another 
entry  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Tepechpan  we  see  the  same 
elements,  onlyjiere  the  or- 
der is  a  little  different.  The 
bundled  de|ad  wears  the 
crown  and  hieroglyph  of 
Cuitlahuac  while  the  dotted 
sickness  covejs  a  body 
placed  below. 

A  disastrous  epidemic  of 
smallpox  in  1 538  is  pictured 
by  dead  bodies  covered  with 
dots  which  represent  the 
smallpox  scars.  Similar 
pictures  of  a  much  later 
date  are  found  in  the 
buffalo  hide  records  of  the 
Sioux  recording  this  terrible 
visitation  of  smallpox 
among  the  tribes  of  the  up- 
per Missouri  in  1838.  The 
Mandans  were  nearly  wiped  out  at  this  time. 
Yellow  fever  epidemics  are  represented  by 
blood  gushing  from  the  mouth.  With  these 
pictures  there  are  explanatory  texts  and  we 
find  the  name  cocoli^Ui  used  as  the  Aztec  name 
of  the  disease,  or  p)erhaps  of  any  epidemic.  I 
find  six  representations  of  yellow  fever  epi- 
demics on  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  referring 
to  three  distinct  epidemics,  the  first  in  1454 — 
sixty-five  years  before  the  arrival  of  Cortez — 
the  others  in  1545  and  1576.  Now  their 
records  are  faithful  copies  of  pre-Spanish 
histories  and  contain  essential  agreements 
which  establish  their  chronological  depend- 
ability. For  instance,  there  are  several  pictures 
of  eclipses  of  the  sun  (the  earliest  in  1437)  and 
all  of  these  pictures  are  correctly  placed  under 
the  years  when  eclipses  of  the  sun  were  visible 
in  Mexico. 

All  the  pictures  show  blood  coming  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  dead  or  dying  person.  In  some 
cases  this  is  colored  red.  The  earliest  case, 
in  the  Codex  Telleriano-Remensis,  shows  three 
persons  in  dying  condition  and  spurts  of  blood 
issuing  from  their  mouths  or  lying  upon  the 
ground.    In  this  case  we  only  know  from 


written  accounts  that  the  year  i  Rabbit  was 
one  of  extreme  disaster.  Famine  always 
follows  pestilence. 

Don  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl  in  his 
famous  history  of  the  Chichimecs  gives  an 
account  of  the  years  1450- 1454  as  one  con- 
nected story  of  misfortune.  "  In  the  year  10 
Rabbit  (1450)  there  were  very  disastrous  snow 
storms  and  in  the  three  years  following  the 
crops  were  short.  In  i  Rabbit  (1454)  there 
was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  then  the  sickness 
increased  and  so  many  people  died  that  it 
appeared  no  one  would  survive.  And  such 
was  the  calamity  which  had  come  over  the 
land  and  the  hunger  was  so  excessive  that  many 
traded  their  children  for  maize  in  the  provinces 
of  Totonapan,  where  this  calamity  did  not 
extend.  And  the  people  of  those  provinces,  as 
they  were  such  great  idolaters,  sacrificed  all 
the  slaves,  which  they  bought,  to  the  gods,  this 
app)earing  the  proper  thing  to  do  to  avert  the 
same  calamity  from  their  land." 

But  we  know  that  at  this  time  Montezuma 
1.  had  been  carrying  his  wars  of  conquest  down 
into  the  humid  lowlands  of  Vera  Cruz.  His 
soldiers  probably  brought  the  infection  up  to 
the  highlands. 

In  the  Aubin  Codex  this  disastrous  year  is 
symbolized  by  a  buzzard  perched  on  a  human 
body.  The  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  that 
occurred  in  1545  and  1576  are  probably  ex- 
plained by  the  constant  conununications  which 
the  Spaniards  had  with  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Annals  of  Chimalpahin  is  a  chronicle 
written  in  the  Aztec  language  but  in  European 
script.  It  refers  to  history  before  and  after 
the  coming  of  Cortez.  There  is  a  description 
in  it  of  the  epidemic  of  1 576  which  1  shall  quote. 
"Then  also  began  in  the  land  of  Amequemecan 
Chalco  the  malady  called  cocoli^li.  It  began 
in  the  month  of  August  and  was  not  then  very 
strong.    It  was,  above  all,  serious  during  the 
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month  of  September  when  it  raged  for  30  days. 
While  this  great  epidemic  lasted,  the  greenish 

[fever  reigned;  blood  ran  out  without  effort 
from  the  mouth  and  nose,  bringing  on  death; 
there  was  no  remedy  and  a  vast  number  of 
people  died  in  all  New  Spain/'  Another  much 
longer  and  more  harrowing  description  of  this 
epidemic  of  1576  occurs  in  another  Aztec 
chronicle,  the  Annals  of  Techemacaico,  the 
symptoms  of  yellow  fever  being  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  native  text.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  place  was  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  nearly 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  time  late 
summer. 

These    facts    point    so    strongly    to    pre- 
Columbian  yellow  fever  in  America  that  we 

I  may  ask:  What  effect  did  this  disease  have  on 
the  ancient  civilizations?  It  could  not  have 
originated  on  the  highlands  where  the  earliest 
agriculture  began  thousands  of  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  It  most  therefore  have 
made  its  start  among  the  lowland  Maya  of  the 
Yucatan  peninsula  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Mexico,   Guatemala,    and    Honduras.    These 

.  Indians  tamed  the  wet  tropics  and  developed 

'  one  of  the  great  civilizations  of  the  world. 
They  had  no  draught  animals,  using  instead 
the  human  beast  of  burden.  With  maize  and 
beans  as  staple  foods,  one  man  engaged  in 
agriculture  could  release  ten  for  other  kinds  of 
labor.  So  we  get  stone  built  cities  with  enor- 
mous platforms  and  pyramids.  The  stones 
were  cut  without  metal  tools  and  were  carried 
on  the  backs  of  men  from  quarry  to  edifice. 
These  human  beasts  of  burden  were  more 
effective  than  draft  animals  would  have  been: 
they  consumed  less  food  and  water  for  the  work 
done.  In  the  area  of  the  First  Empire  of  the 
Mayas  there  were  greater  cities  than  any  in 
Central  America  to-day — there  were  millions 
of  people  in  regions  where  now  there  are  only 
thousands.  This  area  was  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  parts  of  the  world  between 
200  and  600  A,D,  Then  a  calamity  came 
which  swept  these  cities  clean.  Was  it  yellow 
fever? 


The  King  of  the  Aztecs  who  succeeded 
Montezuma,  whom  Cortez  overthrew, 
died  of  smallpox  after  ruling  eighty 
days.  He  is  shown  in  the  picture  on 
the  opposite  page  as  seated  on  his 
throne,  in  the  yean  Knife  (1520).  In 
the  piciureon  this  page  he  is  represented 
as  wrapped  in  burial  garb.  The  small 
circles  around  the  figure  show  iliat  he 
died  of  smallpox 
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While  Europeans  had  never 
come  in  contact  with  yellow 
fever  before  they  found  it  in 
America*  they,  in  turn,  in- 
troduced smallpox  10  the 
native  Americans.  The 
dots  on  the  figures  repre- 
sent the  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  smailpox  and 
the  design  at  the  top  sig- 
nifies that  this  smallpox 
epidemic  took  place  in  the 
year  7  Rabbit  ^1558) 


One  thing  which 
may  take  many 
persons  by  surprise 
is  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  hundred, 
of  dates  in  the 
Maya  cities  of  the 
First  Empi  re, 
carved  on  buildings 
and  monuments. 
These  permit  us  to 
construct  a  chrono- 
logical framework 
for  history  which  is 
very  accurate*  The 
first  dates  fall  about 
the  time  of  Christ, 
but  by  far  the  greatest  number  fall  between  400" 
and  600  A.D.  The  number  of  great  cities 
increased  rapidly  toward  this  latter  date. 
Then  without  warning,  with  comparatively  few 
signs  of  a  decadence  in  art,  the  end  came.  All 
the  cities  were  depopulated  and  the  land  left 
uninhabited.  It  is  possible  that  this  depopu- 
lation extended  as  far  south  as  Costa  Rica. 
Later,  primitive  people  of  South  American 
origin  pushed  north  along  the  Mosquito  Coast 
and  crossed  through  the  regions  where  the 
proud  Maya  cities  had  flourished.  What  could 
explain  this  sudden  fall  so  well  as  a  great 
epidemic  which  would  break  down  the  deli- 
cately adjusted  social  organization  of  a  highly 
civilized  community?  Huntington  suggests  a 
climatic  change,  but  most  anthropologists  do 
not  accept  his  results. 

Imagine  a  people  whose  lives  depended  on 
water  kept  in  cisterns  and  on  agriculture 
developed  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  tremen- 
dously centralized  population.  An  invisible 
death  like  yellow  fever  would  strike  them  with 
uncontrollable  panic.  We  have  only  to  read 
the  annals  of  fear  when  our  own  Southern 
States  felt  the  dreadful  visitations — the  fleeing 
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multitudes,  the  paralyzed  commerce,  death 
from  hunger  and  exposure,  picket-lines  where 
men  shot  to  kill.  The  world  was  recently 
startled  by  a  story  of  disordered  migrations  in 
hunger  stricken  Russia.  In  600  A.D.  the 
Maya  Empire  may  have  witnessed  this  thing 
in  still  more  intense  form. 

Endemic  centres  of  yellow  fever  can  only 
occur  under  certain  conditions  of  climate  and 
population.    The    climate    must    permit  the 
carrier    mosquito   to    breed  freely   the   year 
around;    in  other  words,  an   endemic  centre 
can  only  occur   in   the   low- 
lands of  the  Torrid  Zone,  and 
even  there  not   in  a  desert  en- 
vironment.   But  the  human  re- 
quirement is  still  more  difficult 
to  meet:  there  must  either  be 
a  large  stationary  population  or 
a  considerable  floating   popula- 
tion, originating  outside  the  fever 
zone.    In  other  words,  new  hu- 
man   blood  for  the    Leptospira 
icieroides  must  be  supplied  either 
by  immigrants  or  by  newly  bom 
children. 

An  epidemic  is  a  general  con- 
flagration, burning  itself  out  in  a 
short  time  or  brought  to  an  end 
by  weather  too  cold  for  the  mos- 
quito. In  the  temperate  zones 
yellow  fever  epidemics  are  only 
possible  in  warm  weather.  In  r«i- «^ 
New  Orleans  the  epidemics  used  *rM  J 

to  begin  near  the  end  of  sum-  *|^^ 

mer  with  August  and  September  *#*'|l 

as  heavy  months,  and  come  to  ^^ 

a  natural  end  in  December. 

During  the  last  few  centuries 
ships  have  not  only  spread  yellow  fever  far 
beyond  its  original  home,  but  they  have 
kept  it  continuously  going  in  small  tropical 
ports  where  it  would  have  soon  burned  it- 
self out  except   for    the    ingress    of    sailors 


In  1454  a  terrible  yellow 
fever  plague  swept  the 
country  of  the  Mayas. 
So  terrible  was  it  that 
the  dead  could  not  be 
buried  and  this  picture 
tells  of  the  vultures  that 
ate  the  dead 


The  old  name  for  yellow  fever 
coming  from  itS'  most  striking 
symptom,  was  "black  vomit" 
and  this  name  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  Aztec  word  cocoiit^li. 
This  hieroglyphic  tells  of  the 
yelk>w  fever  epidemic  in  the 
Valley    of    Mexico    in    154$ 


without  immunity.  Even  so,  the  fever  has 
disappeared  from  many  places  when  the  cli- 
mate is  favorable  by  reason  of  what  scien- 
tists call  "the  failure  of  the  human  host." 
As  a  result  of  the  restriction  of  commerce  dur- 
ing the  Great  War  the  whole 
course  of  the  Amazon  was  freed 
from  yellow  fever  for  lack  of 
new  human  blood. 

The  factors  which  enter  into 
the  keeping  alive  of  yellow  fever 
are  these:  The  mosquito  is  in- 
fected when  in  search  of  blood 
to  stimulate  her  to  deposit  eggs. 
She  can  only  be  infected  by 
biting  yellow  fever  patients  in 
the  first  three  days  of  their  ill- 
ness, and  such  patients  are  never 
numerous  in  an  endemic  centre 
where  the  fever  bums  slowly  but 
steadily,  unless 
the   population 

The  circle  with  the  char-  ^   'f  8^-     After 

acters  is  the  symbol  for  the  SUCKing    the 

year  1  House  (1545)  and  bloodof  ahuman 

the  lower  part  of  the  pic-  u^:^„   <.,.tf^«:^^ 

ture  signifies  that  a  yellow  being    Suffenng 

fever  epidemic  took  place  from    yelloW 

fever,  the  mos- 
quito proceeds 
in  a  day  or  two 
to  lay  eggs,  and  her  chances  of 
surviving  this  ordeal  are  not 
great.  If  she  does  survive  for  at  least  ten 
days  she  is  capable  of  infecting  a  human  being 
by  taking  a  second  blood  meal,  provided  she 
finds  one  who  is  not  immune.  Then  she  may 
lay  eggs  a  second  time  with  another  slender 
chance  of  survival.  And  always  new  mos- 
quitos  must  be  infected  from  the  human 
sufferers  during  their  first  three  days.  From 
these  facts  it  appears  that  the  yellow  fever 
germ  does  not  have  a  high  factor  of  safety  in 
his  favor. 

For  centuries  no  means  were  found  to  com- 
bat this  disease.  Then  quarantines  were 
established,  which  were  not  always  successful 
because  the  flight  of  all  well  persons  from  an 
infected  zone  was  precipitate.    Although  the 


at  that  time 
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Another   plague  was 

that  of  grasshoppers 

which  destroyed  the 

crops 


Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris,  and  various  foreign 
governments  have  joined  in  the  fight  on  yellow 
fever,  yet  the  great  glory  for 
its  present  reduced  state  be- 
longs to  the  United  States. 
The  Yellow  Fever  Board  of 
the  Army,  by  a  series  of  dan- 
gerous  e3q)eriments  upon  a 
group  of  heroic  volunteers, 
determined  the  controlling  facts 
about  the  disease,  and  then  Dr. 
Gorgas  put  them  into  practical 
application.  Havana,  which 
had  been  for  centuries  a 
source  of  infecticm  in  yellow 
fever  was  soon  made  entirely 
free  of  the  disease  and  in  a 
few  years  all  Cuba  was  free. 
After  Havana  came  Panama, 
Rio  de  Janiero,  and  Vera  Cruz. 
Of  course,  new 


The  large  circle  contains  six  small 
circles  and  another  circle  con- 
taining the  Aztec  symbol  for  a 
Knife.  This  design  represents 
the  year  6  Knife  (1576)  in 
which  a  yellow  fever  epidemic 
took  place.  Thb  drawing  is 
pictured  in  the  chronicle  of 
Tepechpan 


facts  were  brought 
to  light  as   the 
work  went  on.    Es- 
peciallyiK>teworthy 
were  the    results 
obtained  by  Dr. 
Noguchi,  of  the 
Rockefeller    Insti- 
tute, in  connection 
with  yellow   fever 
controlwork  atCuayaquil,  Ecua- 
dor, which  demonstrated  that 
the   fever  is  caused    by   the 
bacteria    called    Leptospira 
icUraides.    This  is  a  most  im- 
portant discovery,  since  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the 
causative  Zfgsat  was  a  proto- 
zoan  parasite    comparable  to  u^ 
the  one  which  causes  malaria. 

The  recent  devefopment  in  method  of 
eradicating  yellow  fever  mosquitoes  is  to  let  the 
adult  insects  ak>ne  and  attack  the  bimling 
larvae  in  the  water  tanks.  Certain  surface 
swimming  minnows  are  used.  The  little  fish 
are  ioexpensive  and  easily  distributed.  They 
grow  fat  and  frisky  on  wrigglers.    Oil  was 


formeriy  much  used,  and  is  still  necessary  undes 
some  conditions.  Close  screening  of  watef 
tanks  is  effective  when  orders  can  be  en- 
forced. 

Of  course  any  campaign  for  sanitation  can 
only  be  successful  with  full  governmental 
cooperation.  The  director  must  have  the 
power  of  arresting  all  persons,  rich  and  poor,  if 
the  orders  are  not  obeyed. 

The  yellow  fever  map  is  fast 
diminishing,  especially  since  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
thrown  its  splendid  organiza- 
tion into  the  fight.  A  new  dan- 
ger came  with  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  infection  might  be 
carried  to  the  teeming  millions 
of  Asia.  The  Yellow  Fever 
Advisory  Council  is  composed 
of  Drs.  Carter,  White,  Guiteras, 
and  Noguchi,  all  with  vast 
exp)erience  in  sanitary  work. 
Guayaquil,  a  pest  hole  since 
1720,  was  quickly  reduced  by 
the  energy  and  skill  of  Dr.  M. 
E.  Connor,  and  Merida,  Yuca- 
tan, has  by  this  time  fallen 
before  the  same  field  general. 
There  have  been  recent  flurries 
of  the  disease  in  northern  Peru, 
and  in  the  Bahia  region  of 
Brazil.  Cases  are  now  reported 
from  southern  Mexico  and 
Belize,  British  Honduras.  There 
is  still  a  possibility  that  the 
fever  has  struck  inland  in 
western  Africa.  But  we  may 
confidently  await  the  final  an- 
nouncement that  yellow  fever 
has  been  stamped  out  forever. 
It  will  not  be  long  in  coming. 


This  drawing  is  one  of  a 
series  that  shows  the 
calamities  that  befell 
the  Mayas  the  years 
following  1550.  This 
picture  shows  hail  de- 
stroying the  com  in  1452 


AMERICA'S  DELEGATES 
TO  THE  CONFERENCE 

Chosen  for  Their  Capacity  for  Teamwork  and  for  Their  Skill 
in  Negotiation,  Under  the  Close  Direction  of  the  President 

By  mark  SULLIVAN 


IN  CONSIDERING  the  American  position 
in  the  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments,  and  the  men  who,  as  members 
of  the  American  delegation,  must  express 
and  support  that  position,  as  good  a  place 
to  begin  as  any  is  with  the  man  who  isn't  on  it, 
namely.  Senator  Borah.  A  good  many  folks  in 
the  United  States  think  that  Senator  Borah 
ought  to  have  been  put  on  the  delegation,  and 
at  one  point  there  was  the  beginning  of  an  or- 
ganized effort,  reaching  to  parts  of  the  country 
distant  from  Washington,  to  urge  President 
Harding  to  appoint  him.  This  effort  Senator 
Borah  himself  discouraged  when  it  was  brought 
to  his  attentk)n.  In  doing  so,  he  undoubtedly 
was  actuated  by  motives  of  taste;  but  he  may 
readily  have  been  actuated  also  by  a  real  prefer- 
ence on  his  part  not  to  be  on  the  delegation. 
Any  one  who  looks  into  it  can  readily  find  good 
reasons  both  for  President  Harding  not  putting 
Senator  Borah  on  the  delegation,  and  also  for 
Senator  Borah  preferring  not  to  be  on. 

Senator  Borah  has  a  unique  position  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  very  heart  of  that  posi- 
tion is  his  aloofness.  He  is  a  figure  apart. 
When  he  takes  a  stand,  he  stands  alone;  and 
when  he  moves,  he  goes  his  own  gait.  When 
the  organization  Republicans  want  to  express 
the  distinction  between  Senator  Borah  and 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  little  criti- 
cal of  him,  they  call  him  a  "soloist."  A  good 
deal  of  the  distinction,  as  well  as  the  power, 
which  Senator  Borah  enjoys  rests  upon  this 
aloofness,  and  he  would  surrender  it  if  he  should 
become  a  member  of  a  body  in  which  he  might 
be  called  upon,  even  in  the  faintest  degree,  to 
surrender  his  individuality  for  the  expediency 
of  group  action.  It  is  true  Senator  Borah  is  a 
Republican;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a  party  man,  and  that  he  holds 
his  place,  both  as  a  Senator  from  Idaho  and  also 
as  a  larger  figure  in  the  public  life  of  the  United 
States,  not  so  much  by  a  franchise  from  the 


Republican  party  as  by  something  broader. 
He  holds  his  place  in  American  life  by  the 
existence  of  a  personal  following  which  includes 
not  only  Republicans,  but  also  Democrats, 
Progressives,  and  Independents  of  every  va- 
riety. This  personal  following  does  not  look 
to  Senator  Borah  to  act  as  a  member  of  any 
group.  What  it  expects  from  him  is  a  com- 
pletely individual  position  on  public  questions, 
a  position  which  reflects  his  own  thought  and 
his  own  temperament,  without  regard  to  party 
or  any  other  associations.  This  folk>wing  of 
Senator  Borah's  looks  upon  him  as  the  spokes- 
man for  no  person  except  himself.  This  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  loyalty  that  he  gets  from  those 
who  believe  in  him.  If  at  any  moment  he 
should  become  the  spokesman  not  of  himself 
but  of  a  group,  he  would  impair  his  standing. 
If  Senator  Borah  should  at  any  time  seem  to  be 
voting  too  consistently  with  the  Republican 
party,  a  good  portion  of  his  following  wouki 
become  suspicious  of  him,  and  most  of  them 
would  become  bored  with  him.  It  is  essential 
to  Senator  Borah's  preservation  of  his  unique 
and  useful  place  in  American  life  that  he  shall 
always  speak  for  himself  alone,  and  shall  never 
let  himself  get  into  a  position  where  his  associa- 
tions would  make  it  necessary  or  expedient  for 
him  to  modify  his  individual  viewpoint  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  Senator  Borah 
may  well  have  preferred  not  to  be  asked  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  American  delegatkni; 
and  out  of  these  same  reasons  flow  the  corres- 
ponding reasons  why  President  Harding  may 
equally  have  preferred  not  to  appoint  him. 
The  American  delegation  to  the  present  con- 
ference must  act  as  a  unit.  They  must  be  a 
team — ^and  Senator  Borah  is  not  a  team-work 
man.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be. 
Hiere  are  a  hundred  public  characters  who  can 
best  contribute  sernce  by  their  capacity  for 
team-work.    The  ones  who,  like  Senator  Borah, 
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make  their  contribution  to  the  public  service  in 
the  shape  of  original  and  independent  thought 
are  much  more  rare.     They  are  valuable  in  pro- 

■  portion  to  their  scarcity,  and  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  President  Harding,  by  urging  Senator  Borah 
to  become  merely  one  of  a  team;  or  if  Senator 
Borah,  by  being  willing  to  be  one  of  a  team, 
should  impair  the  unique  position  he  has. 
From  President  Harding's  point  of  view,  he  had 
to  have  men  experienced  in  team-work.  He 
had  to  have  men  who  would  submerge  their 
individual  points  of  view  in  a  common  Ameri- 
can policy.  Indeed,  he  had  to  have  men,  who, 
in  some  respects,  would  be  willing  and  able  to 
take  on  the  President's  own  point  of  view  and 
urge  it  as  the  common  point  of  view  of  alL 
The  American  delegation  must  act,  to  an  un- 
usual degree,  as  the  agents  of  President  Hard- 
ing. They  are  his  agents  in  a  much  greater 
(degree  than  an  ambassador  to  a  foreign  country 
is,  for  they  are  here  at  home,  holding  their 
meetings  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  White 
House  and  doing  their  work  in  constant  daily 
association  with  him.     President  Harding  is  the 

(dominant  American  figure  in  this  conference. 
It  is  he  who  will  supply  that  intangible,  impon- 
derable, but  most  important  thing,  that  we 
speak  of  as  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  The 
others  supply  diflferent  varieties  of  experience, 

•  knowledge  of  procedure,  and  command  of 
details.  But  it  is  President  Harding  who  sets 
the  American  key-note.  No  position  on  any 
question  of  importance  will  be  taken  by  the 
American  delegation  except  after  consultation 

•  with  Mr.  Harding.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  American  delegation  to  be 
composed  of  men  who,  by  their  training,  tem- 
perament, and  habit  of  mind,  are  able  automat* 
ically  to  fall  in  with  what  is  decided  upon  as 

•  the  American  policy  on  each  point  as  it  comes 
in.  They  must  be  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  intellectual  team-work.  It  would 
^  never  do  to  have  a  man  whose  individual  view- 
points are  so  strong  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  Mr.  Harding  to  interrupt  the  conference 
every  once  in  a  while  in  order  to  persuade  or 
convince  his  own  associates.  All  the  time  and 
vitality  that  Mr.  Harding  has  for  persuading 
and  convincing  must  be  kept  available  for 
application  to  the  foreign  delegations.  In  the 
heat  of  argument,  the  strength  of  the  American 
team  must  not  be  diminished  by  the  presence  of 
one  member  who  has  to  overcome  his  own  men- 
tal reservations  before  he  can  throw  his  weight 
into  the  game.    Mr,  Harding  must  have  men 
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whose  experience  has  given  them  the  ability 
to  throw  off  their  personal  mental  reservations    ^ 
just  as  soon  as  a  group  action  is  decided  upon.    H 
It  all  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harding     ^ 
had  to  have  men  good  at  team-work,  and  Sena- 
tor  Borah's  distinction   lies  precisely  in   the 
qualities  that  prevent  his  being  a  team-work 
man, 

SENATOR  Borah's  strength 

IN  SAYING  that  President  Harding  did  best 
in  not  putting  Senator  Borah  on  the  delega- 
tioni  the  writer  ought  also  to  state  his  very 
decided  admiration  for  the  Idaho  Senator. 
The  last  time  I  called  on  Senator  Borah  in  the 
evening.  I  found  him  reading  Addison;  and  on  a 
previous  occasion,  when  he  rose  to  shake  hands, 
he  laid  down  a  volume  of  Edmund  Burke. 
There  aren't  many  public  men  who  keep  their 
minds  steadily  fertilized  by  this  sort  of  reading 
and  study.  Not  a  great  many  Senators  have 
the  same  impulse  that  Mr.  Borah  has  toward 
scholarship,  and  he  has  an  added  advantage 
over  a  good  many  of  them  in  the  fact  that  he 
doesn't  fritter  his  time  and  vitality  away  in  the 
futilities  of  Washington  social  life.  He  has 
great  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  he  keeps  all 
his  time  either  for  work  or  for  the  sort  of  recrea- 
tion that  inspires  and  fertilizes  his  mind.  When 
he  makes  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  it  is  invariably 
a  good  speech.  Not  only  is  it  good  in  form  and 
style,  but  it  is  always  based  on  the  solid  granite 
of  hard  work  and  investigation  into  the  subject. 
A  good  many  folks  in  Washington  think  that 
Senator  Borah  is  as  big  a  man  as  Daniel  Web-  h 
ster.  They  turn  to  this  comparison  because  S 
of  the  analogy  between  Senator  Borah's  fight 
against  the  League  of  Nations,  and  Daniel 
Webster's  fight  for  precisely  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple of  strong  federal  government.  As  regards 
this  incident  of  Senator  Borah's  career,  we 
sha'n't  know  how  big  a  man  he  is  for  fifty  years 
or  so.  If  the  trend  of  evolution  in  the  world  is 
toward  a  federated  League  of  Nations,  then 
Borah  is  in  the  wrong  and  his  place  in  history 
won't  be  very  big.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
permanent  policy  of  the  United  States  turns  out 
to  be  isolation  from  Europe,  then  Senator 
Borah  will  be  appraised  as  a  pretty  large  figure. 
History  will  attend  to  all  that  dispassionately. 
It  is  too  eariy  to  do  so  now.  Some  persons, 
when  I  praise  Senator  Borah  for  using  his  leisure 
to  read  Burke  and  Addison,  reply  that  they  m^ 
wish  he'd  use  a  litTtle  of  his  recreation  time  to  ^ 
take  a  trip  to  Europe  and  learn  the  realities  of 
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our  relations  to  the  world.  However,  history 
will  tell  us  accurately  whether  Senator  Borah's 
insularity  was  a  mistake  or  not. 

Another  reason  why  Senator  Borah  is  much 
more  comfortable  outside  the  present  confer- 
ence than  in  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  quite 
within  the  possibilities  that,  sooner  or  later, 
he  may  want  to  take  a  position  in  the  Senate 
critical  of  the  deliberations  or  the  conclusions 
of  the  conference.  The  conference,  as  it  stands, 
is  not  quite  the  kind  of  conference  Senator 
Borah  wanted  and  worked  for  so  successfully. 
The  conference  Senator  Borah  wanted,  the  one 
which  he  pressed  upon  the  Senate  until  he  got 
the  unanimous  vote  of  seventy-six  Senators  for 
it,  was  to  be  restricted  to  the  consideration  of 
naval  armament  only,  and  to  three  nations 
only,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  When  the  rather  different  conference 
which  President  Harding  called,  grew  and 
spread  out  to  the  point  where  we  began  to 
speak  of  the  subjects  it  was  going  to  include  as 
an  "agenda,"  and  when  the  invitations  took  in 
several  other  nations,  it  isn't  by  any  means 
certain  that  Senator  Borah  didn't  become  a 
little  dubious  about  it.  A  conference  which 
takes  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  question  of  the 
tripartite  agreement  to  protect  France,  and  a 
•good  deal  else  in  Europ)e  and  Asia,  is  getting 
into  a  field  where  Senator  Borah  has  extremely 
pronounced  views,  mostly  of  a  negative  sort; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  before  many  weeks 
have  elapsed,  he  may  be  found  looking  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  with  eloquent 
alarm.  Certainly  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
Senator  Borah  would  not  wish,  by  becoming  a 
member  of  the  delegation,  to  bind  himself  in 
advance  to  support  any  conclusions  in  a  field 
where  he  already  has  conclusions  of  his  own  of 
an  extremely  pronounced  and  individual  sort. 
So  far  as  the  conference  achieves  agreement 
about  disarmament,  it  will  command  Senator 
Borah's  enthusiasm.  But  some  of  its  possible 
conclusions  in  the  different  field  of  international 
relations  may  run  counter  to  Senator  Borah's 
fixed  and  fairly  well-known  ideas. 

Those  who  think  Senator  Borah  ought  to  be 
on  the  American  delegation,  and  those  who 
wanted  to  start  an  organized  movement  to 
press  Harding  to  put  him  on,  begin  with  the 
premise  that  it  was  Senator  Borah  who  brought 
the  conference  about.  They  think  it  was  his 
pioneering  agitation  that  led  to  the  call,  and 
that  failing  to  invite  him  to  a  place  at  the  table 
was  rather  pointed  forgetfulness  on  President 


Harding's  part.  To  these  reasons,  some  of  the 
Borah  partisans  added  another,  namely,  that 
they  knew  Senator  Borah  sincerely  favored 
limitation  of  armament,  and  they  weren't  cer- 
tain about  all  the  men  President  Harding  did 
select.  There  is  not  much  to  this.  Those 
who  think  this  way  do  so  merely  because  Sena- 
tor Borah's  fight  is  fresh  in  their  minds.  They 
forget  what  Mr.  Elihu  Root  has  done  for  dis- 
armament merely  because  it  isn't  so  recent. 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Root,  taking  his  career  as 
a  whole,  has  probably  done  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  eliminating  war  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican. The  part  he  has  played  for  more  than 
twenty  years  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with 
international  courts.  It  has  been  careful,  sure- 
footed, and  constructive  work.  It  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  arbitration  and  judicial  deter- 
mination of  international  disputes,  which  Mr. 
Root  believes  to  be  the  only  principle  through 
which  the  elimination  of  war. can  be  securely 
accomplished.  Because  this  work  of  Mr. 
Root's  hasn't  been  spectacular,  the  wide  public 
that  only  recalls  his  general  reputation  fails  to 
realize  how  great  an  asset  he  is  for  the  purposes 
of  the  conference,  for  peace  and  limitation  of 
armaments  through  international  agreements. 
No,  while  Mr.  Root's  personal  following  is 
found  in  different  sections  and  different  strata 
from  Senator  Borah's,  the  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Root's  presence  on  the  American  delegation  is 
fully  as  great  an  assurance  of  sincere  efFort, 
fully  as  hop)eful  a  sign  of  success,  as  Senator 
Borah's  would  be.  Possibly  more  so,  for  Mr. 
Root  is  a  more  patient  man,  more  experienced 
in  negotiation,  more  reconciled  to  the  com- 
promises that  are  essential  in  negotiation,  than 
Senator  Borah  is.  Senator  Borah  is  the  sort 
of  negotiator  who  takes  a  firm  stand  at  the 
beginning  and  doesn't  budge  an  inch;  the  sort 
who  makes  a  declaration  of  principles,  and  if 
the  others  don't  come  all  the  way  up  to  them, 
emerges  from  the  conference  room  with  sudden- 
ness and  a  loud  yell.  It  is  fine,  but  it  isn't 
negotiation.  It's  a  method  that  once  in  so 
often  wins  a  one-hundred-per-cent  victory,  but 
it  is  not  the  method  through  which  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  diplomatic  successes  are 
brought  about.  Mr.  Root  is  just  as  earnest  for 
getting  rid  of  war  as  Senator  Borah  is,  and  a 
little  more  experienced  in  the  arts  that  are  es- 
sential to  getting  that  result  out  of  the  sort  ot 
conference  this  is. 

As  to  just  what  is  the  precise  relation  be- 
tween Senator  Borah's  agitation  and  the  con- 
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ference  that  is  now  in  session,  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  be  clear.  There  is  some  very  interesting 
history  about  this  conference  which  will  have 
to  remain  unwritten  for  a  considerable  time. 
A  good  many  folks  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  Senator  Borah  who  brought  it  all  about. 
That  isn't  wholly  true.  All  the  time  that  Sen- 
ator Borah  was  conducting  his  public  crusade, 
there  was  a  separate  movement,  under  Presi- 
dent Harding's  initiative,  going  along  beneath 
the  surface.  President  Harding's  effort  was 
carried  on  through  diplomatic  channels.  Up 
until  the  time  when  the  invitations  were  issued, 
the  process  was  informal  and  secret.  Until  the 
diplomatic  records  become  public  we  shall  not 
know  how  far  they  were  accelerated  by  Senator 
Borah's  crusade,  and  how  far  they  went  along 
quite  apart  from  it.  It  is  just  conceivable  that 
the  historian  of  twenty  years  from  now,  who 
has  an  opportunity  to  see  the  documents,  may 
find  that  President  Harding's  effort  was  a  little 
embarrassed  by  Senator  Borah's  drive  in  the 
Senate,  which,  in  its  later  stages,  became  rather 
headlong.  There  isn't  any  doubt  that  at  one 
stage  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  conference. 
President  Harding  became  a  little  alarmed  lest 
the  popular  movement  in  America  in  the  direc- 
tion of  disarmament — rfi5armament  as  distin- 
guished from  limitation  of  armament — might 
take  on  so  great  a  momentum  as  to  endanger  his 
programme.  The  letter  he  wrote  to  a  woman 
leader  of  this  popular  movement,  as  well  as 
some  other  public  utterances  of  his,  showed  this 
clearly.  He  felt  obliged  to  warn  the  American 
public  not  to  place  their  expectations  of  the 
results  of  the  conference  too  high. 

The  danger  to  success  of  the  conference  in- 
herent in  too  headlong  a  popular  movement  in 
America  in  the  direction  of  disarmament  was 
and  is  obvious.  At  one  point,  this  movement 
in  some  quarters  took  the  form  of  disarmament 
by  agreement,  if  possible;  but  if  not  by  agree- 
ment, then  disarmament  anyhow  as  an  exam- 
ple. If  our  foreign  neighbors  should  get  the 
idea  that  the  American  sentiment  for  a  radical 
degree  of  disarmament  is  so  great  that  we  can 
be  confidently  expected  to  disarm  anyhow,  then, 
obviously,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  them  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  with  us.  If  they 
were  going  to  get  the  benefits  of  drastic  reduc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  regardless 
of  any  agreement  with  them,  then  there 
wouldn't  be  any  reason  for  them  to  give  us 
similar  assurances,  or  to  take  on  any  obligations, 
or  in  fact  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  agreement. 


Disarmament  by  example  would  be  an  engaging 
adventure  in  idealism,  but  as  a  practical  matter 
it  might  not  work.  We  might  get  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  consciousness  of  having  provided  a 
good-example,  but  the  other  folks  might  neglect 
to  follow  it. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  SITUATION 

THE  real  American  position  in  this  confer- 
ence arises  out  of  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
It  is  always  the  safest  course  for  politics  to 
follow,  and  not  go  ahead  of,  economic  facts. 
The  facts  of  the  present  situation  are  that  Amer- 
ica is  the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  Of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  are  also  the  great- 
est creditor  nation  in  the  world.  Of  that, 
equally,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  probably 
not  quite  as  certain  that  our  interests  in  world 
trade,  and  world  affairs  generally,  are  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  nation.  Whether 
Great  Britain's  relation  to  world  affairs,  or  ours 
is  the  larger  does  not  really  matter.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  relation  to  the  world  was 
enormously  increased  by  the  outcome  of  the 
war.  The  net  of  it  is  that  we  are  certainly 
better  able  than  any  other  nation  to  build  and 
maintain  the  biggest  navy  in  the  world  and 
that  probably  our  relation  to  the  world  justifies 
our  doing  so.  Throughout  all  history,  when- 
ever any  country  has  become  the  leading  credi- 
tor nation  of  the  world,  and  in  other  ways  has 
come  to  have  a  dominant  position  in  world 
affairs,  the  logical  thing,  and  the  thing  that 
always  has  been  done,  has  been  for  that  country 
to  build  the  biggest  navy  and  to  take  a  domin- 
ant position  on  the  sea.  This  is  the  logical 
thing  for  us  to  do,  and  we  are  well  able  to  do  it. 
We  can  stand  more  than  twice  as  much  taxa- 
tion, for  example,  as  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
combined.  In  an  armament  race  there  is  no 
question  of  our  ability  to  outstrip  every  other 
nation.  But  we  prefer  not  to  start  such  a  race. 
We  prefer  to  abdicate  some  of  the  natural  inci- 
dents of  our  dominance  in  wealth.  We  don't 
want  to  be  the  pacemaker  of  an  armament  race. 
What  we  have  done  in  calling  this  conference 
is  to  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  don't 
want  to  take  advantage  of  the  position  we  have 
been  put  in  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

For  two  hundred  years  or  more.  Great  Britain 
has  had  the  biggest  "place  in  the  sun."  We 
have  never  envied  her  that  position  nor  coveted 
it  for  ourselves.  But  Germany  did  covet  it. 
Germanv  *  seize  Great  Britain's 
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what  she  went  after;  but,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pens, the  fruits  of  the  fight  fell  to  us  as  an  inno- 
cent bystander.  At  Great  Britain's  request, 
we  paid  her  all  the  money  We  owed  her,  and 
then,  in  addition,  loaned  her  and  the  other 
Allies  large  sums.  From  being  the  greatest 
debtor  nation  in  the  world,  we  passed  to  being 
the  greatest  creditor  nation.  Not  only  did  we, 
without  seeking  it,  displace  Great  Britain  in 
that  important  element  of  world-dominance — 
further,  at  Great  Britain's  request,  in  order 
to  help  her  win  the  war,  we  became  a  great  ship- 
building nation.  In  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  we  multiplied  our  ownership  of  ships  by 
five.  We  are  not  yet,  by  any  means,  so  great  a 
mercantile  shipping  nation  as  Great  Britain; 
but  we  have  greatly  reduced  her  leadership. 
At  any  time,  the  nation  which  is  the  greatest 
creditor  nation,  and  the  greatest  mercantile 
shipping  nation,  is  more  or  less  called  upon  to 
have  the  biggest  navy.  The  biggest  navy  goes 
with  the  other  things.  The  natural  course  for 
us  would  be  to  go  in  with  the  momentum  the 
war  gave  us,  and  take  this  position  of  domin- 
ance. But  in  calling  the  present  conference 
we  have  said,  in  substance,  that  we  don't  want 
to  be  so  selfish  and  aggressive  as  this.  We 
don't  want  to  subject  our  neighbors  to  such  a 
strain;  and  so  we  call  our  neighbors  in  and  pro- 
pose that  we  mutually  set  a  limit  to  our  navies. 
We  think,  if  we  can  say  so  without  too  much 
unction,  that  this  is  rather  a  fine  thing  for  us 
to  do.  It  would  seem  incredible  if  our  neigh- 
bors should  fail  to  see  the  spirit  of  our  attitude 
and  join  us  in  our  effort  to  make  the  burdens  of 
armament  less  heavy  for  all.  But  if  our  neigh- 
bors don't  see  their  way  clear  to  joining  us  in 
this  self-restraint,  there  is  obviously  only  one 
thing  for  us  to  do.  We  must  then  go  ahead  and 
build  a  navy  in  proportion  to  our  place  in  the 
world. 

HARDING  AND  THE   PUBLIC 

THAT,  substantially,  is  America's  position 
in  the  present  conference.  But  it  is  essen- 
tial to  that  position  that  the  American  people 
should  be  ready  to  back  it  up.  If  the  conference 
should  fail.  President  Harding  must  say  to  the 
American  people  that  he  has  made  a  good- 
faith  effort  to  bring  about  an  agreement  to 
limit  arms,  that  it  has  failed  through  the  fault 
of  one  or  more  of  the  other  nations;  and  that, 
therefore,  we  must  go  ahead  and  build  a  very 
great  navy.  If,  by  any  unhappy  mischance. 
President  Harding  should  be  compelled  to  make 


that  announcement,  the  American  people  must 
be  willing  to  take  this  alternative.  At  all 
times,  throughout  the  course  of  the  conference, 
Mr.  Harding  must  be  backed  up  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public.  It  would  impair  the  hope  of 
success  if  it  were  clear  that  America  would  not 
back  Mr.  Harding  up  in  this  position,  but  would 
go  ahead  and  disarm  anyhow.  That  was  the 
danger  Mr.  Harding  foresaw  when  he  took  steps 
to  keep  the  popular  agitation  in  America  within 
bounds  where  it  could  be  restrained.  Not 
merely  restrained,  but  completely  reversed — 
if  the  outcome  should  make  it  necessary  to 
about-face. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  Senator  Borah's 
position  is  and  has  been  entirely  consistent  with 
what  is  said  here.  He  was  never  either  a 
leader  or  a  follower  of  the  "disarmament  as  an 
example"  slogan.  Senator  Borah's  position 
always  was  that  if  we  couldn't  get  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  to  join  us  in  an  agreement  to  re- 
duce, then  we  should  go  ahead  and  build  the 
biggest  navy  in  the  world.  But  the  aggressive 
and  successful  movement  which  Senator  Borah 
led  in  the  Senate  did,  indirectly  but  not  less 
inevitably,  more  or  less  excite  and  stimulate 
the  popular  movement  which,  in  some  quarters, 
expressed  itself  as  a  demand  for  "disarmament 
anyhow."  After  history  has  read  the  diploma- 
tic correspondence,  it  may  tell  us  that  Senator 
Borah's  crusade  forced  President  Harding's 
hand  a  little  prematurely.  Mr.  Harding  is 
temperamentally  a  careful,  steady-going,  sure- 
footed man.  There  are  several  reasons  why  it 
might  have  been  better  to  call  a  conference 
which  was  to  include  many  questions  of  foreign 
relations  beside  armament,  a  little  later  on.  It 
might  have  been  better  for  the  d6bris  of  the  late 
war  to  be  cleared  up  a  little  more.  It  should 
be  remembered  as  an  important  distinction 
that  this  present  conference  is  meant  to  look  to 
the  permanent  future.  It  is  not  meant  to  deal 
with  temporary  matters  arising  out  of  the 
aftermath  of  war.  It  is  not  merely  the  kind  of 
immediate  post-war  peace  conference  that 
Paris  was.  The  injection  of  issues  which  are, 
primarily,  incidents  of  the  aftermath  of  war 
embarrasses  rather  than  accelerates  the  broad 
purposes  of  the  present  conference,  which  look 
to  the  {permanent  future.  For  example,  the 
call  for  the  present  conference  came  when  we 
were  just  in  the  middle  of  the  process  of  re- 
arranging the  determinations  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference about  mandates.    It  is  reasonable  to 
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suppose  that  we  would  have  preferred  to  have 
had  all  this  out  of  the  way  before  calling  a  con- 
ference that  looks  to  the  permanent  future* 
Also,  there  is  a  school  of  thought  which  says 
that  we  ought  to  have  waited  a  while  before 
calling  this  conference.  This  school  starts 
with  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  in  the  great- 
est decorousness  for  a  conference  for  limitation 
of  armament  to  be  initiated  by  a  nation  whose 
own  navy  is  inferior.  It  says  we  should  have 
gone  on  with  our  building  programme  a  little 
farther  before  asking  the  others  to  join  us  in 
reduction.  The  theory  is,  it's  all  right  for  the 
big  fellow  to  take  the  lead  for  an  abdication  of 
strength;  but  that  such  an  invitation  doesn't 
come  with  quite  the  same  grace  from  one  who  is 
relatively  smaller.  Looking  at  it  in  another 
way,  this  school  says  that  a  limitation  agreed 
upon  now.  on  the  basis  of  the  navies  as  they  at 
present  are,  would  leave  us  permanently  with 
a  navy  inferior  in  one  or  two  important  respects 
to  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and 
inferior  to  what  our  navy  ought  to  be  in  relation 
to  our  place  in  the  world.  They  think  that 
looking  at  it  either  way  we  ought  to  have  gone 
on  with  our  building  programme  until  we  should 
be  stronger  than  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan, 
before  inviting  the  others  to  make  an  agreement 
for  Umltation.  There  isn't  a  great  deal  to  this. 
It  bn't  the  spirit  of  the  conference  that  the 
proposed  agreement  shall  be  arrived  at  in  a 
spirit  of  meticulous  and  suspicious  matching  of 
ship  for  ship.  The  real  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence is  to  create  a  spirit  of  mutual  trust. 

OUR  OWN   AKMAMENT 

IF  WE  are  to  get  on  a  basis  of  mutual  trust,  we 
can  perfectly  well  afford  to  leave  the  con- 
ference as  we  enter  it — ^with  a  somewhat  smaller 
armament  than  at  least  one  of  the  others,  and 
a  smaller  one  than  our  relation  to  the  world 
demands.  If  all  the  nations  are  in  earnest,  a 
few  ships  one  way  or  the  other  don't  matter. 
In  a  state  of  reduced  armament  all  around,  it  is 
our  potential,  as  distinguished  from  our  actual. 


strength  that  is  our  safeguard.     But  we  mustn'i 
think  about  it  in  terms  of  anticipating  wai 
The  business  of  the  present  conference  is  to  g( 
rid  of  all  that.     We  must  begin  to  think  ii 
terms   of   agreement,    not    of    disagreement? 
That  psychological  sort  of  success  is  the  only 
kind  of  success  the  conference  can  achieve  thai 
will  have  assured  permanence. 

it  is  what  can  accurately  be  described  as  t 
state  of  mind  of  the  conference  that  is  the  imJ 
portant  thing.  And  it  is  in  creating  an  atmos 
phere  of  mutual  accommodation  among  men  of 
different  temperaments  and  varying  aims  that 
President  Harding's  greatest  ability  lies.  A 
phrase  that  he  occasionally  uses  to  describe  the 
process  is  "getting  men  to  march  in  step." 
Most  of  his  past  successes  in  politics  rest  upon 
this  faculty.  It  was  an  essential  factor  in  his 
presidential  campaign  last  year.  The  outcome 
of  that  campaign  was  so  overwhelmingly  favor- 
able to  him  that  after  the  event  most  of  us 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  whole  thing  was 
easy  and  inevitable.  But  the  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Harding  began  that  campaign  with  what  was 
close  to  a  seriously  divided  party.  There  were 
Republican  leaders  and  masses  of  Republican 
voters  who  favored  the  League  of  Nations  quite 
as  strongly  as  Mr.  Wilson  did.  There  were 
other  leaders  and  other  masses  of  voters  who 
were  frank  in  their  threat  to  bolt  the  party 
unless  Mr.  Harding  took  the  position  of  what 
was  called  the  "irreconcilable"  opposition  to 
the  League,  In  the  end,  Mr.  Harding's  method 
brought  all  the  Republicans  into  line.  A  man 
who  was  capable  of  getting  William  H,  Taft, 
who  had  appeared  on  the  platform  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  favor  of  the  League,  to  march 
in  step  with  such  "  bitter-ender"  enemies  of  the 
League  as  Senator  Brandegee  and  Senator 
McCormick;  and  who  brought  Mr*  Hoover 
to  link  arms  politically  with  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson,  is  justified  in  looking  with  hope 
upon  his  capacity  to  bring  mutual  trust  to  a 
conference  in  which,  after  all,  there  is  no  fun- 
damental difference  as  to  purpose. 
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THE  NORTH 

THAT  NEVER 

WAS 

By  VILHJALMUR  STEFANSSON 

Of  Which  the  Truth  Is  That  Richmond,  Virginia,  Has  Three  Times  As  Much  Snow  As 
Northernmost  Alaska,  and  Havre,  Montana,  Colder  Weather  Than  the  North  Pole 

fVben  SUfanssan,  through  various  documenis,  laid  before  the  Canadian  Govemnuni,  the  winUr 
of  tgig,  the  message  which  he  is  now  laying  before  the  readers  of  the  World's  Work  in  a  series  of 
articles,  they  were  sceptical,  for  the  message  was  new  and  his  description  of  the  North  in  many  respects 
the  opposite  of  that  previously  given  by  explorers.  But  Parliament  appointed  a  Royal  Commission 
to  see  if  Stefansson's  view  or  the  earlier  one  was  correct,  and  they  decided  for  his.  Progress  since  then 
has  been  even  more  rapid  than  he  predicted.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him  "For  calling  to  our  atteniion  the  possibilities  of  our  northern  land  which  we  bad  previ- 
ously undervalued,"  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  detiated  from  its  ancient  exclusive  pursuit 
of  fur  buying  in  the  Arctic  and  has  commenced  there  on  a  large  scale  the  developments  which  Stefansson 
advocated.  The  colonisation  and  development  of  the  North  along  the  lines  of  our  awn  development 
on  the  Western  plains  would  not  be  possible  if  the  North  were  the  sort  of  place  we  always  supposed  it 
to  be.  There  we  have  the  key  to  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  future  North.  It  never  was  thai  kind  of 
place. — The  Editors. 


IF  THE  average  American  or  European 
university  graduate  has  ten  ideas  about 
the  North,  nine  of  them  are  wrong.  So 
far  as  the  victims  of  American  education 
are  concerned,  1  know  from  experience. 
As  to  the  Europeans,  1  judge  them  by  their 
books  and  conversation. 

1  happened  to  be  born  of  British  parents 
in  Manitoba  which  is  British  territory,  but  my 
parents  moved  to  the  United  States  when  I  was 
only  a  year  old  and  I  have  been  through  the 
regular  mill  of  American  education — common 
school,  high  school,  and  university  to  the  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  degree  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  1  then  had  three  years  of  post-graduate 
study  at  Harvard,  held  a  scholarship  and  two 
fellowships  there,  and  even  became  an  instruc- 
tor in  a  minor  capacity.  It  is,  therefore,  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  during  the  period  of 
my  formal  and  informal  education  1  absorbed 
the  ^same  general  type  of  misinformation 
as  does  the  average  American.  When  1 
went  North  and  became  an  explorer  1  found 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  my  ideas  about 
the  polar  regions  were  wrong,  and  from  that 
I  infer  that  if  you  are  an  honor  graduate 


of  some  university  you  are  probably  in  as  bad 
a  case. 

When  1  was  a  student  at  Harvard,  there 
was  preaching  just  across  the  way  from  us 
Samuel  McChord  Crothers.  It  was  a  delight 
to  listen  to  him,  whether  in  church  or  in  the 
lecture  room,  and  from  that  delight  I  passed 
to  the  equal  joy  of  reading  his  essays  and 
books.  The  reading  of  one  of  these  essays 
may  not  have  been  exactly  a  turning  'point 
in  my  life,  but  it  certainly  was  an  event.  It 
had  a  lasting  effect  on  me.  The  essay  was  on 
the  advisability  of  founding  a  university  of 
unlearning.  Wherever  1  have  gone  since,  but 
especially  in  the  polar  regions,  the  opening  of 
each  new  vista  has  brought  a  further  endorse- 
ment of  the  general  wisdom  of  that  proposal. 

Doctor  Crothers  said  that  this  and  other 
lands  are  filled  with  schools  and  colleges  en- 
gaged in  teaching  us  things  that  are  not  so 
and  it  would  be  a  highly  desirable  thing  if 
there  could  be  established  in  each  country  at 
least  one  well-known  instituticm  where  you 
might  go  and  unlearn  a  few  of  them.  This 
he  proposed  to  call  in  each  country  the  National 
University  of  Polite  Unlearning. 
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For  many  years  it  has  been  a  large  part  of 
my  activities  to  say  in  lectures  and  writings 
and  conversation  that  the  Far  North,  both  in 
the  western  and  eastern  hemispheres,  is  des- 
tined to  be  colonized  in  the  same  general 
way  as  were  the  Western  prairies  of  the  United 
States  half  a  century  ago,  by  the  same  type 
of  people,  and  with  a  resulting  civilization  not 
fundamentally  dissimilar.  This  assertion  is 
met  in  the  minds  of  readers  or  listeners  by 
small  armies  of  objections.  The  things  you 
think  you  know  about  the  North  arise  in  a 
body  to  declare  that  the  contention  is  absurd. 
On  such  occasions  I  think  of  myself  as  a  pro- 
fessor in  Doctor  Crothers's  University  of 
Unlearning.  With  the  initial  advantage  of 
knowing  what  the  reader  or  listener  thinks  he 
knows  about  the  North  (for  1  knew  those  things 
myself  once  and  believed  them  until  I  went 
North  and  found  they  were  not  true),  I  pro- 
ceed as  follows  to  demolish  his  misknowledge. 

I .  Nearly  if  not  quite  the  most  fundamental 
wrong  idea  about  the  North  is  that  the  North 
Pole  is  the  coldest  place  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere, and  that  the  polar  regions  are  faf  colder 
in  winter  than  any  countries  that  are  now  in- 
habited by  the  average  kind  of  civilized 
Euroi)ean  or  American.  When  we  stop  to  think 
about  it,  we  see  we  have  really  always  known 
that  this  could  not  be  true. 

Besides  minor  considerations,  there  are  three 
main  factors  that  determine  what  the  possible 
minimum  temperature  of  any  place  may  be. 
These  are  latitude,  altitude,  and  distance 
from  the  ocean.  We  see  at  once  that  the  North 
Pole  has  in  a  high  degree  only  one  of  these  three 
qualifications  for  being  extremely  cold.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  at  a  high  latitude.  But  the  North 
Pole  does  not  lie  high  above  sea  level,  for  it  is 
located  in  an  oceajn  which  Admiral  Peary,  at  the 
time  he  visited  the  Pole,  found  to  be  more  than 
twelve  thousand  feet  deep.  And  if  it  is  not 
above  sea  level  neither  is  it  far  away  from  the 
ocean,  for  it  lies  in  the  ocean.  Possessing  only 
one  of  the  three  main  qualifications  for  being 
extremely  cold,  it  naturally  is  never  extremely 
cold.  Tliose  who  theorize  about  it  generally 
agree  that  the  minimum  temperature  there 
seldom  if  ever  drops  below  sixty  below  zero, 
Fahrenheit.  However,  that  is  a  matter  of 
theory.  No  one  has  as  yet  spent  an  entire 
year  at  the  North  Pole.  It  need  not  be  more 
than  a  year  or  two,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will 
not  be  more  than  a  decade  or  two,  until  some- 


body goes  to  the  North  Pole,  stays  there  a 
year,  and  brings  back  to  us  a  coherent  account 
of  how  cold  or  warm  it  is  there  from  day  to 
day  for  the  twelve  months.  The  main  handicap 
in  an  attempt  of  this  sort  would  be  the  mobile 
nature  of  the  fractured  floating  ice  that  covers 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pole.  It  seems  probable 
that  after  being  formed  in  the  part  of  the 
ocean  that  lies  between  the  North  Pole  and 
Alaska,  the  ice  masses  drift  across  the  polar 
area  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  half  a  mile  p)er  day. 
They  are  bound  for  the  Atlantic;  their  destina- 
tion is  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  Iceland  and 
Norway,  where  they  meet  the  Gulf  Stream,  are 
melted,  and  disappear.  Any  one  who  made  his 
camp  at  the  North  Pole  would  learn  through 
astronomical  observations  after  a  few  weeks 
that  he  was  no  longer  at  home  and  would  have 
to  pick  up  his  bed  and  walk  back  to  the  North 
Pole.  Apart  from  that,  living  there  a  year 
would  be  easier  than  some  polar  achievements 
that  are  already  history. 

If  the  actual  minimum  temperature  of  the 
North  Pole  is  a  matter  of  theory,  we  are  in  no 
doubt  about  the  temp)eratures  of  the  north 
coast  of  Canada  or  Alaska.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  case  of  Canada  and  about 
forty  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  there 
have  been  weather  bureau  observatories  on  the 
north  coast  of  North  America.  I  have  spent 
in  the  polar  regions  ten  winters  and  thirteen 
summers  myself  and  during  most  of  that  time 
1  have  carried  reliable  thermometers,  so  that  1 
could  say  from  my  own  experience  how  cold 
it  is  up  there  in  winter,  but  1  prefer  to  quote  the 
records  of  the  Canadian  and  American  weather 
bureaus.  1  have  written  both  of  them  and 
asked  them  to  give  me  the  lowest  temperature 
ever  recorded  in  the  Canadian  station  at  Her- 
schel  Island  on  the  north  coast  of  Canada  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  the 
American  station  near  Point  Barrow,  at  the 
north  tip  of  Alaska,  about  300  miles  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  replies  in  both  cases  were 
identical:  "We  have  never  recorded  anything 
lower  than  54**  F.  below  zero." 

The  other  day  I  was  reading  over  a  report 
of  the  meteorological  observations  of  my  Arctic 
expedition  of  1913-18,  made  by  the  second-in- 
command.  Dr.  R.  M.  Anderson.  He  says, 
"The  lowest  temperature  of  the  winter  was 
46  degrees  below  zero,"  or  about  like  Saranac 
Lake,  New  York  State,  which  is  a  winter  resort. 
Temperatures  as  low  as  50**  below  zero  are  rare 
on  the  north  coast  of  North  America  and  there 
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are  many  winters  when  45^  or  46"*  below  is  the 
lowest  record. 

After  asking  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  lowest  record  applicable  to  the 
north  coast  of  Alaska,  1  inquired  for  the  lowest 
temperature  ever  recorded  in  some  settled  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  some  average 
American  community  where  a  good  many  aver- 
age Americans  live  in  average  American  com- 
fort. They  replied  that  in  a  small  town  near 
Havre,  Montana,  they  had  registered  68"*  below 
zero.  Almost  as  low  temperatures  have  been 
recorded  in  Havre  itself,  and  Havre  is  a  typical 
American  town  of  three  or  four  thousand  in- 
habitants, with  stores  and  shops,  with  schools 
and  little  children  going  to  school,  with  churches 
and  people  going  to  church'*'  at  a  temperature 
fourteen  degrees  lower  than  it  ever  has  been 
known  to  be  on  the  north  coast  of  North 
America  and  about  ten  degrees  lower  than  it 
probably  ever  is  at  the  North  Pole.  And 
Havre  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  place  in 
Montana  where  the  minimum  cold  is  lower 
than  on  the  north  coast  of  North  America. 

I  lived  for  fifteen  years  in  Pembina  County 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  North  Dakota,  and 
as  a  small  boy  I  used  to  go  two  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  little  red  schoolhouse  at  a  temperature 
as  low  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  my  journeys 
along  the  coastline  or  over  the  moving  sea  ice 
in  the  polar  regions.  All  the  other  little  boys 
and  girls  did  likewise  and  none  of  us  realized 
that  we  were  heroes  doing  it.  Since  then,  much 
better  dressed  and  outfitted  and  in  every  way 
better  able  to  take  care  of  myself,  I  have  done 
the  same  thing  as  a  polar  explorer,  and  have 
been  counted  a  hero  for  doing  it.  At  my  birth- 
place in  Manitoba  the  minimum  government 
record  is  55"*  below  zero,  one  degree  lower  than 
the  minimum  for  the  north  coast  of  North 
America.  Accordingly,  if  you  happen  to  be 
living  in  Manitoba  or  Dakota  or  Montana  and 
want  to  become  a  polar  explorer ,  about 
all  you  have  to  do  for  a  proper  outfit  when 

♦The  methodist  clergyman  at  El  Centro,  California,  told 
me  this  year  that  his  and  the  other  churches  of  El  Centro 
(a  town  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  Americans)  suspend 
church  services  for  several  weeks  every  summer  because 
no  one  can  come  for  the  heat.  There  is  no  such  period  of 
suspension  of  activities  at  Havre,  even  when  the  cold  for 
days  and  weeks  is  more  intense  than  at  the  north  pole. 
Churches  and  high  schools  and  kindergartens  may  have 
their  attendance  lowered  by  blizzard  or  cold,  but  they  sel- 
dom if  ever  suspend  even  for  a  day  of  emergency.  There 
certainly  are  no  protracted  and  regular  periods  of  suspended 
activity,  such  as  you  find. with  the  churches  in  several  of 
those  American  towns  where  the  extreme  summer  heat 
ranges  from  1 10°  to  133°  in  the  shade  (as  Yuma,  Arizona, 
EI  Centro,  California,  etc.)* 


you  Start  north  is  to  leave  at  home  a  few  of  your 
clothes. 

1  once  said  substantially  this  in  a  lecture  at 
Kalispell,  Montana,  and  noticed  that  my 
audience  did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  pleased. 
After  my  talk  a  number  of  them  came  to  me 
and,  after  first  giving  me  a  little  taffy  by  saying 
that  my  talk  had  been  interesting  on  the  whole, 
they  went  on  to  say  that  they  resented  the  way 
I  ran  down  Montana  and  hoped  that  I  would 
not  do  it  outside  the  state.  "Here  in  Mon- 
tana," they  said,  "we  realize  that  60  below  zero 
is  not  particularly  dreadful  and  that  you  can 
go  about  your  ordinary  work  without  discom- 
fort at  such  temperatures,  but  people  outside 
the  state  might  not  realize  it  and  might  get  the 
wrong  idea  from  what  you  say." 

1  replied  by  saying  that  I  was  not  running 
down  Montana,  but  was  merely  using  it  as  a 
yardstick.  The  merits  of  Montana  are  per- 
fectly well  known,  not  only  in  the  state  itself 
but  in  Florida  and  Kentucky  and  California 
and  Europe.  When  you  speak  of  a  yardstick 
you  do  so  because  everybody  knows  how  long 
a  yard  is.  The  merits  of  Montana  are  almost 
as  well  known  as  the  length  of  a  yard.  When 
you  think  of  Montana  you  think  of  vast  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep  and  horses  that  run  out  all 
winter  without  a  bam  and  without  hay,  and 
do  pretty  well  at  a  temperature  lower  than 
that  of  the  north  coast  of  North  America.  I 
was  merely  using  Montana  as  a  yardstick, 
comparing  a  place  well  known  to  be  excellent 
with  another  place  little  known  and  supposed 
to  be  disagreeable.  I  told  them:  "I  am  not 
running  down  Montana;  1  am  praising  the 
North  Pole." 

Coming  back  to  the  principle  enunciated 
above,  we  see  that  we  have  always  known  that 
Montana  ought  to  be  colder  than  the  North 
Pole,  for  of  the  three  factors  which  determine 
extreme  winter  cold — latitude,  altitude,  and  dis- 
tance from  the  sea — the  North  Pole  has  only 
latitude  while  Montana  is  reasonably  far  north, 
is  reasonably  high  above  sea  level,  and  even  in 
the  towns  where  people  live  is  far  away  from 
any  ocean.  The  combination,  accordingly, 
produces  extremely  low  temperatures  in  winter. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show,  however, 
that  on  the  basis  of  these  factors  the  coldest 
point  in  the  northern  hemisphere  cannot  ever 
be  in  North  America,  for  the  same  factors 
have  a  higher  value  on  the  larger  continent  of 
Eurasia.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  cold  pole 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  in  Siberia,  north  of 
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t^akutsk,  where,  by  figures  published  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
the  temperature  goes  down  to  92**  below  zero 
in  winter*  Other  sources  equally  respectable 
give  the  minimum  temperature  at  96°  below 
zero.  And  this  is  a  settled  community.  They 
do  not  cultivate  tropical  fruits  nor,  indeed, 
wheat  or  1  ndian  corn,  but  they  do  have  oats  and 
barley  and  rye  and  garden  products,  and  some  of 
the  people  are  the  blond  type  of  European,  very 
much  like  the  rest  of  us  in  complexion  and  char- 
acteristics, although  showing  possibly  just  now 
a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  Bolshevism. 

2.  A  complement  of  the  idea  that  the  North 
is  dreadfully  cold  in  winter  is  the  notion  that 
it  is  also  cold  through  the  entire  summer  It  is 
possible  to  maintain  that  the  winters  are  dread- 
fully cold,  but  only  by  agreeing  that  the  win- 
ters of  northern  Vermont  and  Saranac  Lake 
and  Minnesota  and  Montana  are  also  dread- 
fully cold.  But  no  one  can  even  glance  at  the 
Weather  Bureau  records  for  summer  tempera- 
tures in  polar  regions  and  maintain  that  in  any 
sense  of  the  English  language  the  summers  there 
are  cold. 

Climate  may  be  classified  in  various  ways. 
One  of  them  is  to  make  a  division  between  con- 
tinental and  insular  climates.  The  ocean  is  a 
great  stabilizing  influence.  In  the  south  it 
acts  generally  as  a  refrigerator  and  in  the  north 
as  a  radiator.  Even  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  are  colder  than  the  surface  of 
the  land  in  Texas  in  summer,  and  accordingly 
the  sea  breezes  keep  Galveston  and  Corpus 
Christi  reasonably  cool.  I  was  told  at  Fort 
Bragg,  on  the  west  coast  of  California,  last  sum- 
mer, that  since  the  town  was  built  fhe  tempera- 
ture there  has  never  risen  above  85*^  in  the  shade, 
for  the  ocean  breezes  are  continually  blowing 
across  it.  But  fifty  miles  inland  beyond  a  range 
of  mountains  they  frequently  have  a  tempera- 
ture of  1 10°  in  the  shade.  Remembering  that 
this  is  true  of  Texas  and  California,  we  are 
prepared  to  hear  that  the  coastlines  of  the  polar 
regions  are  never  warm  in  summer.  Then 
five  miles  from  the  ocean  at  Point  Barrow  the 
temperature  probably  seldom  if  ever  rises  above 
75°  in  the  shade,  which  is  ten  degrees  colder 
than  the  similar  record  for  Fort  Bragg,  Califor- 
nia, both  places  being  at  sea  level  and  near  the 
sea.  But  fifty  miles  inland  in  California  gives 
you  a  temperature  of  1 10°  in  the  shade,  and  a 
hundred  miles  inland  in  Alaska  will  give  a  tem- 
perature approaching  loo**  in  the  shade.     1  in- 


quired from  the  American  Weather  Bureau 
last  fall  as  to  the  highest  temperature  ever 
recorded  under  ordinary  weather  bureau  regu- 
lations by  their  observatory  at  Fort  Yukon  in 
Alaska,  four  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
They  replied  that  the  highest  temperature  at 
that  particular  place  was  100^  in  the  shade. 
New  York  City  and  Montreal  are  both  places 
recognized  as  frequently  uncomfortably  hot  in 
summer.  Yet  either  of  them  is  likely  to  be 
cooler  on  a  given  July  day  than  is  Fort  Yukon, 
in  the  Arctic. 

Any  one  can  find  out  from  the  Weather 
Bureau  that  the  temperature  in  Alaska  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle  has  been  known  to  rise  to 
100"  in  the  shade  and  any  one  can  find  out  by 
writing  to  the  officers  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  just  how  it  feels  in  Alaska 
when  the  temperature  is  too**  in  the  shade. 
The  summer  of  1921  I  was  at  Yuma,  Arizona, 
when  the  temperature  was  111*  in  the  shade 
and  nobody  seemed  to  be  suffering.  In  Chica- 
go or  New  York  it  is  common  to  see  streams 
of  perspiration  on  people's  faces,  but  in  Yuma 
the  air  is  so  dry  that  the  perspiration  is  evapor- 
ated as  fast  as  the  mechanism  of  the  skin 
pours  it  out.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
commercial  freezing  plants  low  temperatures 
can  be  secured  by  evaporating  ammonia,  and 
that  doctors  can  freeze  the  human  skin  as  the 
basis  for  minor  surgical  operations  by  spraying 
it  with  a  warm  liquid  which  produces  a  lower- 
ing of  temperature  through  rapid  evaporation. 
Through  a  similar  principle  the  skin  of  the  hu- 
man body  is  a  wonderful  self-cooling  device, 
but  it  works  well  only  in  dry  climates.  At 
III**  in  Yuma  we  felt  almost  cool  through  the 
rapid  evaporation  and  did  not  suffer.  A  month 
later  in  Chicago  at  g^°  in  the  shade  1  heard 
much  complaining  and  believe  there  was  a  deal 
of  actual  suffering. 

The  climate  which  is  intolerable  in  Chicago 
at  93**  is  the  same  kind  of  steaming  heat  you 
have  at  Fort  Yukon.  Alaska.  The  summer  of 
1918  1  was  convalescent  from  typhoid  at  St. 
Stephen's  Hospital  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  Fort  Yukon.  That  summer  the  temperature 
did  not  go  to  100°  but  it  did  go  to  97°.  The 
hospital  is  a  three-story  building  and  on  that 
day  most  of  us  moved  out  of  the  upper  two 
stories  into  the  cellar,  and  I  remember  particu- 
lariy  that  Archdeacon  Hudson  Stuck  and  I 
not  only  slept  in  the  cellar  but  as  near  to  the 
cool  and  damp  cellar  floor  as  we  possibly  could. 

1  have  just  consulted  a   new  edition  of  a 
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widely  used  American  school  geography  and 
have  found  the  statement  that  "north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  it  is  always  cold."  Either  the 
author  is  unfamiliar  with  the  Weather  Bureau 
records  or  else  he  has  a  peculiar  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  ordinary  English  words. 

3.  After  considering  the  minimum  tempera- 
tures of  winter  and  the  maximum  temperatures 
of  summer,  we  come  next  to  a  consideration  of 
the  length  of  the  seasons.  It  is  true,  generally 
speaking,  that  the  farther  north  you  go  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  the  longer  the  winter  and 
the  shorter  the  summer.  However,  this  has 
far  less  of  a  "  practical "  meaning  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  A  Sicilian  may  think  that 
a  winter  of  three  months'  length  is  intolerable 
and  if  he  insists  that  it  is  intolerable  you  can't 
very  well  argue  with  him,  but  you  can  at  least 
prove  to  him  that  numerous  prosperous  people 
live  in  a  climate  where  there  are  three  months 
of  winter.  There  are  those  who  are  used  to 
three  months  of  winter  who  insist  that  six 
months  of  winter  would  be  intolerable,  but  you 
can  similariy  show  them  that  there  are  prosper- 
ous cities  (such  as  Winnipeg,  for  instance) 
where  you  have  winter  half  the  year.  But  in 
Winnipeg  you  will  in  turn  meet  people  who  say 
that  while  five  or  six  months  of  winter  is  no 
serious  handicap  to  economic  development, 
nine  months  of  winter  would  be  insuperable 
and  intolerable.  The  argument  is  of  the  same 
nature  and  in  its  essence  no  more  tenable  than 
that  of  the  Sicilian  who  thinks  that  even  the 
shortest  winter  is  unbearable. 

It  will  be  said  that  you  cannot  raise  wheat 
or  corn  where  the  winter  is  nine  months  long. 
That  is  true,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  form 
a  serious  argument  against  the  value  of  the 
North.  You  cannot  raise  cotton  in  Iowa,  but 
you  can  raise  com;  you  cannot  raise  corn  profit- 
ably in  most  parts  of  Manitoba,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  wheat  countries  in  the  world;  and 
you  cannot  raise  wheat  profitably  on  the  Arctic 
Circle,  but  you  can  find  something  to  take  the 
place  of  the  wheat.  What  that  something  is, 
we  shall  leave  to  be  specifically  answered  in  a 
later  chapter.  The  general  objection  must, 
however,  be  answered  at  this  point,  if  only 
partially  and  tentatively.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  suggesting  a  new  version  and  a  new 
application  of  an  idea  similar  to  the  one  Tenny- 
son had  when  he  said  "  Better  fifty  years  of 
Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay."  1  shall  not 
contend  here,  although  1  may  later  on,  that  the 


climate  of  the  North  is  such  as  to  make  our  lives 
delightful  to  you  or  me,  but  shall  for  the  mo- 
ment confine  the  consideration  to  a  lower  form 
of  life — that  of  the  plant  kingdom. 

A  botanist  (I  hope  the  reader  will  not  mind 
my  not  hunting  up  his  name,  for  the  war  is 
recent  and  he  was  a  German)  some  decades  ago 
laid  down  the  general  principle  that  the  growth 
of  plants  depends  not  on  the  number  of  months 
of  suitable  climate  but  rather  upon  the  number 
of  hours  of  sunlight.  It  can  be  shown  mathe- 
matically that  the  total  number  of  hours  of 
sunlight  in  a  year  (if  we  disregard  cloudiness) 
is  least  at  the  equator  and  becomes  greater 
(because  of  refraction)  as  you  go  north.  Un- 
doubtedly temperature  has  an  effect  upon  rapid- 
ity of  growth  but  still  sunlight  as  light  rather 
than  as  heat  seems  to  be  the  main  factor.  This 
explains  the  rhapsodies  of  the  ordinary  tourist 
who  comes  back  from  the  Yukon  or  from 
Alaska  with  stories  which  the  stay-at-home 
does  not  believe,  but  which  are  neverthdess  true, 
about  the  wonderful  size  and  marvdously  rapkl 
growth  of  the  ordinary  garden  flowers  when 
they  are  planted  under  the  midnight  sun. 

Not  being  a  botanist  I  do  not  voudi  for  the 
statement,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  that 
plants  not  only  stop  growing  during  the  hours 
of  darkness  but  also  are  sluggish  in  resuming 
their  growth  when  the  first  beams  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  strike  tliem.  It  is  something  like  start- 
ing a  motor  car  that  has  been  allowed  to  g^t 
cold.  In  midsummer  a  plant  has  thirteen 
growing  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  Texas, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  in  Minnesota,  twenty  up 
on  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  twenty-four  hours  on 
Great  Bear  Lake.  Another  way  of  stating  it 
is  that  in  tKb  South  the  plants  work  single  shifl; 
and  in  the  North  double  shift.  A  plant  on  the 
Arctic  Circle,  therefore,  has  almost  a$  mndi 
growing  time  in  one  month  as  it  has  ill  tNO 
months  in  the  southern  United  States.  11i6 
northern  summer  when  measured  by  ipiult 
opportunities  for  growth  is  much  longer  thittl 
it  may  seem  to  be  when  you  glance  carelesi^ 
at  the  calendar. 

And  even  by  the  calendar  the  northern  sum- 
mer is  longer  than  most  people  imagine.  On 
the  Coppermine  River  north  of  Great  Bear 
Lake,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  1  remember  one  period  of  three  weeks 
when  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  sun 
beat  down  upon  us  the  twenty-four  hours 
through,  and  the  heat  rose  to  the  vicinity  of 
90®  in    the   shade    every  afternoon  without 


THREE    BIRDS  OF   THE   NORTH 

The    ptarmigan    (upper)   has    a  very    efficient 

prolccUve  coloring  scheme.     The  centre  picture 

t$  of  a  longspur,    almost    hidden    in    the   grass 

about  its  nesv 


flower)    AND 

FLOWERS 

ures  were  take 
nd,  which  \\i 
}e^n  about  » 
»rth  of    Daws< 


HEAT    IN    THE    SPRING 
This  man  with  his  dogs  has  found  it  more  pleasant  to  stop  And  remove  pan  of  his  clothes  be- 
cause of  the  heat,  and  one  of  the  dogs  is  stantling  in  the  water  in  order  to  cool  off.   This  picture 
was  taken  in  the  spring  before  the  ice  had  entirely  disappeared,  between  Darn  ley  and  Lan^on 
bays  on  the  ArcticCoasi  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  about  220  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
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dropping  lower  than  70°  or  perhaps  60°  at 
night.  Those  three  weeks  were  certainly 
equal  in  opportunity  for  plant  growth  to  six 
weeks  of  Texas,  and  they  were  by  no  means 
the  whole  summer.  The  mosquitoes  came 
out  early  in  Ma>'  and  we  did  not  cease  being 
tormented  by  sandflies  until  in  September, 
The  mosquitoes  did  come 
out  at  the  earliest  spring. 
but  the  summer  lasted  be- 
yond the  sandflies,  and  the 
lakes  did  not  freeze  over 
until  late  in  October.  Then 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
grass  does  not  ordinarily 
spend  all  the  summer  in 
growing.  Most  plants, 
especially  those  of  a  semi- 
arid  climate,  grow  for  only 
a    few    weeks    and     then 


mosquitoes  around  a 
"husky'* 

Owe  of  the  principal  handicaps  in 
the  North,  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, is  the  mosquito.  This  photo- 
graph does  not  show  an  excepiion- 
ally  large  number  of  them,  and  the 
outsider  fmcls  them  almost  unbear- 


ripen  and  turn  ye 
low.     From    t  h  < 
point    of    view 
grazing  animal^ 
they  may  be  nouf-4 
ishing  and  valuably 
the    whole    ye 
though  they  grov 
for  only  a  few  weeks 
or  perhaps  months»J 
It  is  obvious,  iher 
that  the    northeml 
summer    is    amplyl 
long  enough  for  th^l 
development  of  the! 
wild  forage  plants;! 
and  so  it  is.    This  is] 
the    consideration! 
which    siiows    thatl 
the  North  is  one 
the  greatest  poter 
tial  grazing  areas  < 
the  world,  but  thi 
is  a  point  we  ca 
develop  fully  onljl 


a  little  farther  on  in  this  argument, 

4,  That   the   ground    in   the   polar  regions 
is   always  covered  with   snow,  whether  wif 
ter    or   summer,    is   another  of    the   widel> 
spread  wrong  notions.     Before  going  furtheii 
we  must  realize  that  there  are  tw^o  ways  of  look'j 


abje      However,  one  seems  to  grow 

_sornewhat  accustomed  to  them  in 

time 
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Ing  at  this  ques- 
[tion.  If  I  meet  a 
[Mexican  and  ask 
[him,  **ls  there  al- 
[ways  snow  in  Mex- 
lico?",  he  can  an- 
jswer  me  either  yes 
Jor  no  and  defend 
[either  answer  If 
[he  says  yes,  he  is 
rthinking  about  the 

mountain  tops;  if 
[he  says  no,  he  is 
[thinking  about  the 

vast  average  of  his 
[country. 

Even  in  the  troj>- 
lics  there  is  perman- 
ent   snow  .on    the 

mountain  tops  if 
Ithe  mountains  are 
[high,  and  even  in 
r  the  remotest  Arctic 
I  regions    the    snow 

all  disappears  from  the  land  in  summer,  un- 
[less  it  is  very  high  land.  Take,  for  instance. 
I  the  north  coast  of  Alaska.     There  is  a  range 

of  mountains  commonly  considered  a  branch 
[of  the  system  of  the  Rockies  which  runs  about 
I  straight  east  from  Cape  Lisburne,  toward  the 

mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  leaving  to  the 
Inorth  a  triangular  coastal  plain  with  a  total 


A   CAMP   NEAR  THE    HORTON    RJVER 

The  vegetation  m  Ihe  North  is  often  surpHsmgly  heavy,  and  in  the  sumtmer  the  h^at  is  some- 
ttmes  oppressive.     Even  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  the  thermometer  (xcasionally  reaches  kx> 

degrees 

area  two  or  three  times  that   of  New   York 
Staje  or  a  little  more  than  that  of  England 
and  Scotland    put   together.     This   is  a    real 
prairie.     In  winter  it  is  thinl>'  snow-covered 
and  Ihe  grass  in  most  places  can  be  seen  stick- 
ing up  through  it.     In  summer  it  is  green  with 
grass  and  golden  with  flowers  and  there  is  never 
a  speck  of  snow.    As  seen  from  the  sea.  the 
mountains  to  the  south  of 
this    coastal    prairie    look 
high*  for  they  rise  from  low 
land,  but  their  actual  alti- 
tude is  less  than  six  thou- 
sand feet.      In  this   range 
you  may  find  some  small 
snowbank  in  a  deep  ravine 
or  in  the  lee  of  a  hill  that 
faces    north,    but    nothing 
large  enough  to  justify  in 
ordinary    usage   the    name 
of  glacier.     Vou  cross  this 
first    range  of    mountains 
and  come  to  a  second  one 
nine  or  ten  thousand  feet 
high.     This  altitude  is  great 


WOODLAND   CARIBOU 
This  photograph  was  taken  about 
two  hundred   miles  north  of  rhe 
.\rctic    Circle,  near   the   Canada- 
Alaska  border 
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ESKIMOS   OF  CORONATION 
GULF 

The  child  in  the  centre  picture 
has  been  left  to  take  a  nap^ 
and  has  been  completely  un- 
dressed. The  mosquitoes  have 
probably  been  scattered  by  a 
breeze 


in  a  region  of  heavy  precipitation.  Just  to  thfj 
east  is  the  Gulf  Stream  and  from  the  war 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  there  continuallj 
rise  cbuds  of  vapor  that  are  carried  to  the  wes^ 
and  condensed  into  snow  against  the  mountain 
tops,  somewhat  as  we  have  a  nearly  perpetua 
snow^'all  upon  the  high  slopes  and  tops  of  tli 
Cascade  Mountains  in  Washington,  We  havi 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  the  hymn  books  Greenland' 
icy  mountains. 

But  the  Greenland  mountains  are  icy   nd 
primarily  because  they  are  northerly,  but  rathe 
because  the  precipitation  upon  them  is  heav] 
and   because  they  are  high.    Admiral   Pearj 
proved  this  about  thirty  years  ago.     Somewha^ 
north  of  the  middle  of  Greenland  he  climl: 
into  the  interior  and  found,  as  everybody  exJ 
pected,  that  Greenland  there  as  well  as  farther 
soulh  is  covered  with  inland  ice.     He  travelle 
north  and  the  season  was 
summer.     He  was  goingl 
toward  the  region  whichj 
is  popularly  supposed  Ic 
be  coldest  and  iciest,  but 
he   tells    us    that  as  he 
traveled   north  the  land 
became  lower  and  lowerJ 
the  ice  became  less  and  i 
less.     Finally  became  to 
the  end  of  the   ice  and 
snow  and  found   befor 


enough  and  here  we  do  have  permanent  gla- 
ciers, although  probably  none  nearly  as  large 
as  those  found  in  the  state  of  Washington,  the 
Washington  glaciers  being  larger  not  merely 
because  of  greater  altitude  but  also  because 
of  much  heavier  precipitation. 

We  learn  from  the  school  books  a  great  deal 
about  the  iciness  of  Greenland,  and  if  we  did 
not  learn  it  from  the  school  books  we  should 
learn  it  from  the  hymn  book's  "From  Green- 
land's icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  strand." 
Rut  the  hymn  book  is  more  correct  and  more 
careful  in  its  statement  than  the  ordinary  geog- 
raphy, for  the  geography  says  that  Greenland 
is  icy  and  lets  it  go  at  that,  but  the  hymn  book 
specifies  "From  Greenland's  icy  mouMains,*' 
and  that  is  exactly  correct. 

The  mountains  of  Greenland  are  icy  and 
Greenland  is  mostly  icy  because  it  is  mostly 
mountainous.     It  is  a  mass  of  high  mountains 
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POINT    BARROW,    ALASKA 
The  northernmost  settlement  on  the  North  American  continent,  whkh  has  long  been  a  whaling  station 


I  him  large  stretches  of  prairie  land,  green  with 

grass  and  golden  with  flowers,  with  bumblebees 
.and  butterflies  and  birds  and  herds  of  grazing 

animals.  Peary  was  upon  the  northwest  coast 
[of  the  most  northerly  land  in  the  world,  but 

because  it  was  lowland  it  was  free  of  snow  in 
I  summer. 

Since  then  the  north  of  Greenland  has  been 
[  further  explored  and  we  know  now  that  the  only 

part  of  Greenland  where  there  are  extensive 
[areas  of  snow-free  land  in  summer  is  the  norlh- 
lern  part.     It   is  the  most    northerly  possible 

land,  so  far  as  we  yet  know, and  that  emphasizes 
[the  generalization  which  I  shall  repeat,  for  it  is 


important  and  admits  of  no  exceptions:  Any 
land,  even  in  the  tropics,  is  perntanenily  covered 
with  sttow  if  it  is  very  high:  and  no  land,  even  in 
the  polar  regions,  is  permanently  covered  with  snow 
imiess  it  is  high. 

We  see  then  that  in  northern  Alaska  an  alti- 
tude of  five  thousand  feet  is  not  enough  for 
perpetual  snow  where  the  sun  can  shine.  Ten 
thousand  feet  is  enough.  But  you  have  a  great 
deal  more  snow  at  the  ten  thousand  foot  level 
in  the  State  of  Washington  or  the  province  of 
British  Columbia  than  you  have  at  that  level 
in  northern  Alaska  or  the  northern  Yukon. 
This  is  because  of  difference  in  precipitation. 


HER5CHEL    ISLAND 

Which  lies  a  few  miles  off  shore  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  north  and  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 
The  principal  structure  shown  in  the  picture  is  the  barracks  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
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Courtesy  of  (he  Cmigmry  Urwa^ 
A    NORTHERN    FOREST    IN    SUMMER 

This  picture  was  taken  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  near  Ft    Norman,  on  the  Mackenzie  River.     The  tree 
shown  are  not  exceptional  either  in  size  or  in  number.     The  entire  country  in  this  vicinity  is  covered  with  dense  forestl 


5.  A  corollary  of  the  idea  that  the  North  is 
covered  with  snow  even  in  summer  is  the  one 
that  the  North  is  a  region  of  heavy' snowfalL 
This  is  far  from  being  true.  If  you  take  a  map 
of  North  America  and  place  your  pencil  near 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Alaska  on  the  coast 
of  Bering  Straits,  you  may  draw  a  line  east, 
along  the  south  coast  some  fifty  miles  inland. 
When  you  come  east  to  British  Columbia  your 
line  turns  south,  still  keeping  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  inland.  When  you  come  near  the  inter- 
national boundary  your  line  will  run  east  follow- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  roughly.  This  is  the  line  of 
heaviest  sno\^^'alL  South  of  that  line,  gener- 
ally speaking,  you  have  less  and  less  snow  and 
north  oi  it  you  also  have  less  and  less  snow. 

By  the  figures  of  the  United  Stales  Weather 
Bureau,  snowfall  in  winter  in  St.  Louis,  iMis- 
souri,  or  in  Richmond.  Virginia,  is  three  or  four 
times  as  great  as  for  the  north  coast  of  Alaska, 
while  we  believe  that  the  snowfall  in  St.  Louis 
or  the  Highlands t of  Scotland  is  ten  times  as 


great  as  on  the  north  tip  of  Greenland  or  on" 
the  northerly  islands  discovered  by  my  expedi- 
tion of  191 5- r8.     In  the  north  polar  regions 
there  is,  to  begin  with,  very  little  snow  on  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  winter.     We  have  alread) 
said  that  in  some  parts  of  the  polar  regions  the 
temperature  is  km/  in  the  shade  in  the  summer.] 
It  would  have  to  be  a  very  peculiar  kind 
snow  if  a  little  of  it.  more  or  less  covering  the 
ground  in  winter,  would  last  far  into  the  spring 
Of  course,  it  does  not  last  long  but  disappear 
like  magic.     For  three  or  four  or  five  months 
according  to  just  where  you  are.  you  have  green 
prairies  and  flowery  meadows  that  are  a  delighlj 
to  the  eye  and  would  be  delightful  to  ever 
sense  but  for  the  unbelievable  plague  of  insect^ 
^^mosquitos,  sandflies,  horseflies,  and  the  likeJ 
These  will  prove  a  drawback  next  in  seriousness 
to  the  wall  of  ignorance  that  surrounds  th« 
northern  lands.     China's  wall  of  masonry  was! 
never  a  very  efficient  barrier.     A  wall  of  mis 
information  is  more  effective,  more  difficult  tc 
tear  down. 


Editor's  Note:  Tbh  ends  the  second  of  Mr.  Siefanssons  articles.  So  far  be  has  been  a  Pro 
fissor  of  Unlearning.  He  has  been  destroying  ignorance;  shcnving  thai  the  very  cornerstones  of  ouf 
nowledge  of  the  North  are  misknowkdge.  The  next  paper  is  constructive.  It  develops  the  thesif 
of  the  last  paragraph  above  and  shows  us  that  the  North,  because  it  is  a  vast  grassland,  is  alreadf 
beginning  to  be  what  it  must  by  its  nature  eventualh  become — the  greatest  meat  producing  section 
the  world.  The  argument  is  clinched  by  showing  what  the  United  States  (government  has  already  dcnU 
in  Alaska  and  the  Hudson  s  Bay  Company  in  Canada. 


A  CACHE  AT  FORT  MCPHERSON 


THE  CANADIAN  OIL  RUSH,  LIMITED 

The  Second  of  Two  Articles  on  the  Trip  to  the  Ft.  Norman  Oil  Fields 
and  the  Trading  Posts  of  the  Mackenzie  River  Valley  and  the  Arctic 

By   HAWTHORNE   DANIEL 

With  Photographs  by  the  Author 


FORT  SMITH,  Northwest  Territories, 
is  the  real  point  of  departure  for  a  trip 
to  northern  Canada.  As  far  as  Fort 
Smith  one  may  travel  without  the 
official  approval  of  the  Royal  Can- 
adian Mounted  Police.  But  beyond  that  point 
the  scarlet  coated  guardians  of  the  wilderness 
will  allow  only  the  traveler  to  go  who  is  first 
approved  by  them — who  has  explained  his  rea- 
sons for  going,  who  has  made  his  arrangements 
for  transportation  into  the  country  and  out, 
and  who  has  also  an  assured  food  supply  to 
last  until  his  return.  Once  having  satisfied  the 
"Mounted"  that  he  will  be  able  to  travel  into 
the  wilds  and  back,  that  he  will  not  starve  on 
the  way,  that  his  business  is  legitimate,  and 
that  he  is  physically  capable  of  making  the  trip, 
he  is  given  a  little  passport  and  may  start  upon 
his  way. 

On  June  17th,  last,  the  steamer  Northland 
Trader  loaded  the  final  consignments  of  north- 
bound freight,  and  with  her  barge  lashed  along- 
side, slowly  got  under  way,  the  first  boat  of  the 
1921  season  to  leave  for  the  North.  Days  be- 
fore, word  had  come  that  the  ice  was  out  of 
Great  Slave  Lake,  which  must  be  crossed  on 
the  journey,  but  the  unexpectedly  early  season 


had  caught  all  the  river  men  napping,  and  it 
was  not  until  nearly  two  weeks  after  the  lake 
was  clear  of  ice  that  the  first  steamer  started. 
But  even  then  the  start  was  nearly  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual. 

We  left  Fort  Smith  behind  in  the  sunlight, 
high  on  the  river  bank,  with  the  roar  of  the 
rapids  a  mile  away  drifting  down,  and  a  flock 
of  pelicans  sailing  slowly  over,  and  waved 
goodbye  to  a  cluster  of  friends  ashore  who 
were  to  follow  in  two  or  three  days  on  the  more 
comfortable  steamer  Mackenzie  River. 

The  accommodations  on  theNorihIand  Trader 
are  not  what  they  might  be.  She  is  not  large, 
and  she  was  being  asked  to  do  more  than  her 
fair  share.  She  has  nine  two-berth  staterooms, 
and  there  were  about  fifty  passengers.  But 
each  of  them  carried  his  own  bedroll,  and  those 
who  did  not  get  staterooms  seemed  perfectly 
content.  They  slept  on  deck  or  below,  on  the 
barge  or  in  the  barge.  But  they  all  slept— 
a  large  part  of  the  time — and  noone complained. 

The  Slave  River  is  monotonous  and  we  were 
glad  to  complete  the  200  mile  journey  to  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  to  round  the  point  behind 
which  is  sheltered  Fort  Resolution.  It  was 
midnight  when  we  arrived,  and  the  sunset 


GOVERNORO-S.FINNlEi 
And  his  staff  at  Fort  Smith,! 
N\  W.  T.  Governor  Finnie] 
stands  without  a  hat  behind  I 
the  wooden  framework 

SHOOTING  THE  SMITH] 
RAPIDS  (centre) 

Ihese  rapids  in  the  Sbvi 
kivtfr  are  a  serious  handi- 
cap lo  the  transDortation 
system  of  the  North 

ON  THE  DECK  OF 
THE  "NORTHLAND 
trader"     (below) 

T  his  stearner  has  state 
rooms  for  eighteen  and  on 
the  first  trip  north  last 
season  had  about  fifryf 
passengers 
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tourti'sv  of  tFu-  Caifufy  tifffdd 
THE  IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY  AIRPLANES 
These  iwo  planes  st;«rted  for  the  oil  field  last  March,  but  crashed  at  Fort  Simpson.     One  plane  was  repaired,  but  both 
propellers  had  been  broken.     The  aviators  got  some  oak  sleigh  runners,  and  made  some  glue  by  boiling  down  a  moose 
hid«^.  They  glued  the  runners  together,  and  with  the  few  tools  to  be  found  at  the  post  made  themselves  a  propeller  with 
*hich  they  flew  back  to  civilisation.     Later  the  planes  were  equipped  with  pontoons,  and  made  the  trip  to  the  oil  well 

and  return 


covered  half  the  sky  with  brilh'ant  color  No 
sunsets  I  have  everseen  elsewhere  compare  with 
those  of  the  North.  For  hours  this  onelasted, 
as  the  sun  slid  slowly  sidewise  to  the  horizon 
and  barely  dipped  from  sight,  only  to  rise  again 
in  an  hour  or  so  and  combine  the  colors  of  the 
sunset  with  those  of  dawn. 

Fort   Resolution   lies  on   a   protected   bay 


formed  by  a  curving  arm  that  projects  from 
the  southern  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  but 
the  water  is  shallow,  and  the  steamers  find  it 
impossible  to  get  near  the  shore  as  they  do 
elsewhere  on  the  rivers  and  the  lake.  The 
freight,  consequently,  and  the  mail  had  to  be 
taken  ashore  by  the  small  boats. 

Important  as  the  first  mail  of  the  season  was. 


**MAIN  street"  in  FT.  NORMAN 

Diriy  k>g  houses  and  innumerable  dogs  arc  the  outstanding  features  of  Ft.  Norman.     The  post  is  S4  miles  upstream  from 
Imperial  Oil  Company's  well,  but  oil  claims  have  been  staked  all  (he  way  from  the  post  to  40  miles  beyond  the  well 
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JIGRIO  WADA 

A  Japanese  prospecior  who  started  for  Ft.  Norman  from 
Ft,  McMurray  hst  winter  with  i  team  of  four  dogs,  three 
of  which  had  never  before  be«n  in  harness.  He  made  the 
entire  trip  with  the  same  dogs,  and  covered  the  2.500 
miles  in  $79  hours  traveUng  time 

the  "freight"  intended  for  delivery  at  Fort 
Resolution  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of 
that  post,  almost  more  important,  despite  its 
limited  bulk,  for  it  consisted  of  the  yearly 
consignment  of  "  permits."  A  "  permit  *'  is  a 
small  shipment  of  intoxicating  liquor  which 
each  white  man  in  the  Northwest  Territuries  is 
allowed  each  year.  The  packages  are  uniform 
in  size,  are  done  up  in  burlap,  and  are  eagerly 
looked  for.  only  to  be  consumed  at  once  in  a 
generous  frame  of  mind  that  shares  what  the 
gods  have  sent  with  any  one  who  happens  along. 
The  amount  of  mail  and  freight  that  we 
were  scheduled  to  drop  at  Resolution  would 
not  have  necessitated  a  long  stop,  but  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  recipients  of  the  permits  had  an 
extraordinary  effect  upon  the  crew,  and  wrhen 
the  Trader  was  ready  to  leave,  five  men  were 
found  to  be  ashore.  The  captain  ordered  a 
sixth  man  ashore  with  instructions  to  tell  the 


other  five  that  they  were  to  return  at  once 
or  be  left  behind.  The  five  returned,  but 
the  man  who  had  carried  the  message  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  permits,  and  we 
sailed  away,  heedless  of  his  fate  in  that  most 
mosquito  infested  place.  And  just  before  the 
anchor  was  weighed  I  climbed  down  to  the  deck 
of  a  little  schooner  that  was  lying  alongside, 
and  saw  another  victimof  the  permits  steeping 
btissfully  in  the  unscreened  cabin,  his  face 
black  with  mosquitoes,  and  the  air  about  him 
thick  with  them.  1  climbed  back  to  the  deck 
of  the  Trader  as  her  whistle  blew,  wondering 
what  sort  of  a  remnant" of  a  man  would  be  left 
when  the  effects  of  the  whiskey  had  worn  off 
and  the  mosquitoes  had  finished. 

The  posts  along  the  route  are  not  alike. 
Each  of  them  differs  from  the  others  in  some 
marked  way,  and  yet  they  are  the  same.  It  is 
in  their  outward  appearance  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent—it is  their  atmosphere  that  is  the  same, 

TONY  NEISS 

A  '^musher"  who  made  the  trip  from  Edmonton  to 
Ft.  Norman  last  winter,  traveling  nearly    three  thou- 
sand miles  with  his  dog  team.    One  day  he  made  8j 
milifs  behind  hts  dogs 


,/ 
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Hawthorne   Daniel 


THE  OIL  WELL 

Fifty-foyr  miles  downstream  from  Fort  Nonnan 
This  well  was  drilled  in  1920,  and  was  at  first  reported 
to  be  capable  of  produ  cing  i ,  500  or  more  barrels  a  day, 
but  a  test  made  last  summer  showed  that  it  (lows 
only  in  term  it  ten  Uy  and  can  produce  about  kmi 
barrels  a  day.  Other  wells  are  now  being  drilled, 
hut  no  other  has  yet  produced  oil.  (Inset.)  The 
bunk  house  at  the  oil  weM,  where  two  men,  left 
behind  as  watchmen ,  spent  the  winter.  They  ran 
a  pipeline  froni  the  well  to  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
heated  the  house  without  being  forced  to  cut  wood 


One  may  hx^ast  a  Catholic  or  an  Episcopalian 
mission  and  school.  Another  may  have  nothing 
of  the  sort.  One  may  be  picturesquely  located 
on  the  high  bank  of  the  river — another  may 
be  scattered  awkwardly  along  the  lake.  But 
despite  these  differences  the  same  warm  greet- 
ing is  always  forthcoming  from  the  inhabitants 
— the  same  unfailing  good  humor  is  always 
manifest.  But  while  the  posts  have  many 
things  in  common,  the  river  is  forever  sur- 
prising the  traveler  with  something  new. 

The  Slave  River  is  uninteresting,  but  from 
the  time  the  northbound  traveler  enters  Great 
Slave  Lake  his  interest  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  aroused.  The  lake  itself  is  about  the  size 
of  Lake  Erie,  but  it  is  entirely  uncharted  and  is 
subject  to  sudden  storms  of  such  violence  as  to 
endanger  the  unseaworthy  craft  that  ply  these 


waters.  The  Mackenzie  River  has  its  origin 
at  the  western  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  where 
the  clear  green  water  flows  across  a  shallow  bar 
in  a  stream  fifteen  miles  wide.  The  river 
narrows  to  three  or  four  miles  and  deepens. 
and  then  widens  out  to  eighteen  miles,  only 
to  narrow  once  more  to  two  or  three  miles. 
It  is  joined. by  little-known  streams  of  surprising 
size,  and  at  Fort  Simpson  the  Liard,  three 
times  as  wide  as  the  Missouri  at  Omaha,  pours 
its  turbulent  flood  into  the  clear  water  of  the 
larger  river,  discoloring  it  with  the  mud  from 
the  mountains  to  the  south  and  west.  From 
its  confluence  with  the  Liard  the  Mackenzie 
is  a  yellow,  muddy  river  that  pours  its  sediment 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean  a  thousand  miles  farther 
north. 

It  was  at  Fort  Simpson  that  the  two  Imperial 
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THE   RAMPARTS 

At  the  point  at  which  this  picture  was  taken  the 
Mackenzie  River  is  only  400  yards  wide,  although 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  upstream  it  is  three  miles  across, 
This  gorge  is  about  six  miles  long,  and  despite  its 
ri'strictions  the  current  of  the  river  is  but  very 
httle  swifter  here  than  it  is  before  it  enters.  The 
depth  of  this  stretch  is  enormous,  and  in  Ihe  spring, 
when  the  ice  goes  out.  the  river  here  is  piled  high 
with  toppling  ice  floes  The  chipped  rocks,  worn 
by    the    ice,    are    plainly    shown 


A  GROUP  ON  A  RIVER  STEAMER 

Theodore  Link  (left),  the  geologist  of  the  Imperial 

Oil  Company,  talking  with  Governor  Finnic  on  the 

Huds<>n*s  Bay  steamer  Mjckirn;u  Rner 


[on  Company  airplanes  landed  in  the  snow 
J  last  spring  in  an  attempt  to  fly  to  Fort  Norman. 
I  One  plane  crashed  mildly  as  it  landed,  splinter- 
ling  its  propeller  and  damaging  its  wings.  The 
I  other  did  the  same  when  it  tried  to  hup  off, 
and  the  aviators  found  themselves  with  two 
damaged  planes.  They  patched  one  up  by 
irobbing  the  other,  but  both  of  their  propellers 


were  broken.  Fur  a  time  the  situation  seemed 
hopeless,  until  they  gathered  together  a  pile 
of  oak  runners  from  dog  sleighs,  boiled  down  a 
moosehide  for  glue,  glued  the  runners  together, 
and  with  a  draw  knife  and  a  few  other  ttx)ls, 
carved  themselves  a  propeller  with  which  they 
flew  800  miles  back  to  Peace  River  Landing, 
across  a  wild  and  unknown  forest,  in  any  part 
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of  which  a  forced  landing  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  ended  disastrously. 

Fort  Norman  lies  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mackenzie,  just  where  the  green  water  of 
Great  Bear  River  joins  the  larger  stream.  Up 
to  the  autumn  of  1920,  hardly  more  than  half  a 
dozen  claims  had  been  staked  in  its  vicinity, 
but  when  I  arrived  last  June,  nearly  800  square 
miles  of  claims  had  been  staked,  and  for  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  Fort  Norman  both 
banks  of  the  river  and  all  its  islands  had  been 
taken  up. 

•  And  yet  that  gives  a  very  incorrect  impres- 
sion. Four  square  miles  constitute  a  claim, 
and  two  hundred  claims  were  about  all  that 
had  been  staked.  A  handful  of  men  had  made 
the  journey  with  their  dog  teams  from  Ed- 
monton, over  nearly  1,500  miles  of  frozen 
river.  Tony  Neiss  was  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque, and  on  his  trip  north  made  83  miles 
in  a  sine^e  day,  trotting  behind  his  dogs. 
Jigrio  Wada,  the  little  Japanese  prospector 
who  for  thirty  years  has  "mushed"  all  over 
northern  Canada,  started  from  Ft.  McMurray 
with  four  dogs,  three  of  which  had  never  before 
been  in  harness,  and  made  the  entire  2,500 
mile  round  trip  without  changing  teams.  A 
handful  of  prospectors  from  Dawson,  in 
the  Yukon,  made  their  way  over  the  difficult 
mountain  passes,  followed  the  frozen  streams, 
and  reached  at  last  the  new  field  that  promised 
sudden  wealth. 

But  altogether,  even  including  the  single 
"rusher"  who  arrived  with  me  on  the  North- 
land  Trader  not  more  than  seventy-five  came 
from  the  outside  to  stake  their  claims.  The 
other  claims  were  staked  by  white  men  and 
half  breeds  of  the  Mackenzie  River  Valley — 
perhaps  200  men  all  told. 

The  Trader  stopped  at  Ft.  Norman  for  five 
or  six  hours— quite  long  enough  for  me  to  de- 
cide that  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  wait  at 
the  Imperial  Oil  camp  for  the  next  trip  of  the 
steamer,  which  was  to  visit  the  well,  unload, 
and  return  at  once  to  Ft.  Smith. 

Ft.  Norman  is  not  an  attractive  place. 
There  are  the  trading  posts  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Northern  Trading  companies  at  its 
two  extremities,  connected  by  a  series  of  dirty 
and  nondescript  Indian  log  huts,  and  a  Catho- 
lic Mission  stands  dignifiedly  alone  on  a  slight 
elevation  behind  the  post.  The  proverbial 
aloofness  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from 
any  of  the  "independent"  traders  almost 
invariably  separates  their  stores  by  the  length 


of  the  settlement,  and  Ft.  Norman  is  no  excep- 
tion, although  the  present  factors  of  the  rival 
companies  are  anything  but  unfriendly. 

But  six  hours  was  quite  enough  in  which  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  place  and  to  satisfy  my- 
self that  it  was  no  spot  to  spend  the  month  that 
1  expected  to  have  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
Trader,  so  when  the  boat  cast  off  for  the  fifty 
mile  run  down  stream  1  waa  aboard. 

But  the  well!  I  had  no  sooner  seen  it  than 
I  realized  the  many  advantages  of  Ft.  Norman, 
and  in  the  day  and  a  half  we  spent  unloading 
freight  I  saw  all  there  was  to  see,  talked  with 
everyone  there  was  to  talk  to,  save  Theodore 
Link,  the  geologist  who  is  in  charge  of  the  field 
work  in  the  Ft.  Norman  district  for  the  Im- 
perial Oil  Company,  and  who  was  off  in  some 
unknown  spot  in  the  bush  with  no  definite 
date  set  for  his  return. 

So,  once  again,  when  the  Trader  set  off,  1  was 
aboard,  and  journeyed  back  to  Ft.  Norman. 
I  landed  sorrowfully  and  pitched  my  tent,  a 
trifle  disturbed  at  the  prospect  of  spending  a 
month  fighting  mosquitoes  and  looking  across 
the  four  mile  wide  river,  merely  because  I 
hadn't  been  able  to  see  Link. 

I  was  in  Ft.  Norman  for  two  days,  and 
spent  one  of  them  laboriously  in  climbing  Bear 
Rock,  a  small  mountain  across  Great  Bear 
River  from  the  post.  The  following  day  I 
was  told  of  the  activities  of  some  oil  prospec- 
tors farther  north,  and  as  the  prospect  of 
getting  anything  interesting  out  of  the  Ft. 
Norman  district  seemed  slight,  I  decided  to 
take  the  Mackenzie  River,  which  was  due  at 
any  minute,  and  use  my  time  in  investigating 
farther  downstream. 

When  the  steamboat  finally  arrived — ^the 
following  midnight,  as  Bear  Rock  stood  sil- 
houetted against  the  brilliant  sunset — I  spent 
a  busy  half  hour  breaking  camp. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  steamboat  I  had 
been  lying  in  my  tent  reading  by  the  light  of 
the  sunset.  The  post  was  silent,  save  for  the 
occasional  howl  of  a  dog  or  the  calls  of  children 
who  were  still  busy  with  their  play  despite  the 
hour.  It  had  been  only  two  days  since  the 
Trader  had  left  me  at  Ft.  Norman,  but  1  felt 
strangely  cut  off  from  the  outside  world,  with 
which  it  was  possible  to  get  in  touch  only  by 
the  three  steamers  that  sail,  at  rare  intervals, 
this  1,800  mile  route  to  the  north. 

As  I  was  reading,  the  Mackenzie  River  ap- 
proached the  post,  and  suddenly  her  whistle 
squalled  in  one  long  blast  that  reverberated 
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THE  OIL   CLAIMS   AT   FT.   NORMAN 
This  map  does  not  show  all  of  the  claims  that  have  been  staked,  but  it  covers  practically  all  of  the  country  in 
which  the  claims  were  made.    Ft.  Norman  is  54  miles  from  the  well  which  is  shown  about  the  centre  of  the  map 


against  the  precipitous  sides  of  Bear  Rock. 
Instantly  the  post  was  in  confusion.  Dogs 
howled,  children  screamed,  squaws  called, 
and  everybody  ran.  I  had  to  stop  and  pull 
on  my  boots,  and  although  I  wasted  little 
time  in  lacing  them  accurately,  I  was  the  last 
to  start  for  the  landing.  I  ran  breathlessly 
the  quarter  of  a  mile  to  where  the  boat  tied  up, 
and  as  I  ran  I  wondered  at  myself  for  being  so 
excited.  And  then  I  wished  I  might  have  seen 
the  excitement  in  the  post  when  the  Trader 
had  suddenly  arrived — ^not  heralded  as  the 
Mackenzie  River  had  been — ^and  the  first  boat 
from  civilization  in  nine  long,  cold  months. 

There  was  less  than  an  hour  in  which  to  break 
camp  and  get  aboard,  but  it  was  somehow  man- 
aged with  the  help  of  Governor  Finnic  who  was 
traveling  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  several 
others.  The  governor  led  us  along  the  trail 
back  to  the  boat,  with  my  bed  roll  perched  on 
the  back  of  his  neck,  while  the  rest  of  us  car- 
ried various  belongings,  somewhat  uneasy 
because  of  our  inability  to  carry  clubs  as  well, 
with  which  to  instil  in  the  various  "huskies" 
the  proper  amount  of  fear  to  assure  our  immun- 
ity from  attack. 

The  following  morning  we  were  again  at  the 
oil  well.  It  stands  alone  in  a  wilderness,  with 
the  great  river  sweeping  by  it  on  one  side  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  impenetrable  forest 
stretching  away  in  every  other  direction — 
alone  with  a  little  log  bunk  house  to  keep  it 
company,  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  1,200  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad. 

This  well  was  drilled  in  1920,  and  oil  was 
struck  just  before  the  last  boat  of  the  season 
left  for  the  south.    The  oil  had  gushed  over 


the  top  of  the  derrick,  but  the  well  had  been 
capped  at  once,  and  the  estimates  of  the  flow 
had  been  made  entirely  from  the  size  of  the  pipe 
and  the  height  the  column  of  oil  attained.  So 
it  was  that  the  first  reports  said  that  the  well 
was  capable  of  a  flow  of  1,500  or  more  barrels 
a  day.  But  a  test  last  summer  showed  that 
the  flow  is  intermittent,  and  that  100  barrels 
a  day  is  nearer  its  daily  capacity.  But  its 
flow  means  little,  save  that  there  is  oil  in  the 
vicinity.  There  may  be  much  or  there  may  be 
little.  The  well  is  less  than  a  thousand  feet 
deep,  and  has  not  penetrated  the  formation 
that  the  geologists  believe  to  be  the  most  fa- 
vorable. The  oil  that  it  has  struck  is  in  shale, 
probably  400  feet  above  the  formation  the 
company  hopes  to  tap,  and  although  several 
other  wells  were  started  last  summer,  no  news 
has  reached  the  outside  of  any  more  gushers. 

The  Mackenzie  River  Valley  has  many  signs 
of  oil,  but  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  tell  how 
much  the  valley  has  to  offer.  It  may  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  world's  greatest  fields,  and  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  of  inconsiderable  value. 

H.  M.  McQueen,  vice  president  of  the  Im- 
perial Oil  Company  is  the  man  who  is  prob- 
ably mostly  responsible  for  the  operations  in 
this  region.  In  Edmonton,  before  I  left  for  the 
north,  I  asked  him  when  he  thought  oil  from 
this  field  would  be  on  the  market  in  quantity. 

"  It  may  be  sometime  in  my  life,"  he  replied. 

The  river  route  is  impractical  for  the  trans- 
portation of  oil,  for  only  very  shallow  draft 
boats  can  operate,  and  in  order  to  build  a  pipe 
line  such  as  has  been  suggested,  an  investment 
of  sixty  or  seventy  million  dollars  would  be 
necessary.    In  order  to  make  such  an  invest- 
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ment  pay,  a  daily  production  of  30,000  barrels 
must  be  assured.  And  the  expense  of  building 
a  railroad  into  this  territory  would  be  a  very 
great  drain  on  a  country  already  heavily  bur- 
dened with  debts  left  by  the  war. 

The  regulations  governing  oil  properties  are 
a  further  handicap.  As  yet  there  are  no 
statutes  governing  this  field,  and  the  regulations 
covering  it  are  liable  to  change,  and  are  often 
changed,  without  notice,  at  the  will  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  With  such  a  system 
in  effect  capital  is  necessarily  hesitant,  unable, 
as  it  is,  to  determine  in  advance  under  just 
what  regulations  it  will  be  forced  to  operate. 

II 

FT.  GOOD  HOPE  lies  but  sixteen  miles 
south  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  just  before 
reaching  it  the  river  runs  through  the  Ramparts, 
the  most  striking  formation  in  its  entire  course. 
For  the  whole  distance  from  Great  Slave  Lake 
it  has  at  hardly  a  single  point  been  less  than 
two  miles  wide,  and  ten  miles  above  Good 
Hope  it  flows  smoothly  along  with  a  width  of 
about  three  miles.  But  suddenly  it  turns  to 
the  right  and  enters  a  gorge  that  measures  but 
400  yards  from  side  to  side — a  gorge  whose 
sides  of  solid  rock  rise  vertically  with  no  hint 
of  a  beach  at  the  water's  edge,  and  which  vary  in 
height  from  perhaps  50  to  200  feet.  This  gorge 
extends  for  six  miles,  yet  through  it  the  great 
river  runs  but  a  little  more  rapidly  than  where 
it  is  three  miles  across.  It  is  almost  as  if  the 
stream  turned  up  on  edge  as  it  flows  through 
this  cafion.  The  depth  must  be  great,  and 
the  rocky  sides  are  chipped  and  worn  by  the 
ice  jams  that  force  their  way  through  the 
gorge  each  spring. 

The  Mackenzie  River  was  the  first  boat  of 
the  season  to  reach  Good  Hope,  but  through 
some  malarrangement  she  did  not  carry  the 
mail,  and  disappointment  was  written  plainly 
on  the  features  of  the  few  white  men  of 
the  place.  But  the  Indians  gave  us  a  very  hos- 
pitable reception,  scores  of  them  waiting  at  the 
top  of  the  steep  bank  to  shake  hands,  reception 
CO-  mittee  fashion,  as  we  came  ashore. 

ne  post  itself  is  quite  the  neatest  of  all 
those  on  the  Mackenzie,  and  the  log  houses 
were  bright  in  new  coats  of  whitewash. 
Near  the  Catholic  Church  was  a  big  potato 
patch,  much  better  kept  than  those  of  most  of 
the  posts  farther  south,  with  long,  clean  rows  of 
plants,  thriving  at  the  very  edge  of  the  land 
of  the  midnight  sun. 


Below— that  is,  north  of— Good  Hope  there 
are  more  signs  of  oil,  which  are  sometimes 
plainly  to  be  seen.  At  several  points  we 
saw  tiny  rivulets  coated  with  oil,  but  by 
the  time  Arctic  Red  River  had  been  reached 
the  last  seepage,  apparently,  had  been  left 
behind.  Here  one  is  definitely  in  the  land 
of  the  midnight  sun — an  expression  with 
which  to  conjure,  but  a  reality  that  is  thor- 
oughly disappointing,  for  the  midnight  sun  is 
no  different  from  the  midday  sun,  and  merely 
keeps  one  from  going  to  bed  at  a  reasonable 
hour  because  of  the  natural  human  tendency 
not  to  sleep  when  the  sun  is  shining. 

At  Arctic  Red  River  we  saw  our  first  Eskimos 
where  they  were  camped  in  tents  erected  at  a 
distance  from  the  Indians.  The  Eskimos  come 
to  Arctic  Red  River  and  Ft.  McPherson  to 
trade,  and  then  return  to  their  hunting  grounds, 
east  and  west  along  the  Arctic  Coast.  Their 
contact  with  white  men  has  changed  them, 
undoubtedly.  Some  of  them  own  trim  little 
two  masted  schooners — a  few  of  which  have 
auxiliary  motors.  And  other  signs  of  the 
effect  of  the  white  man  are  not  lacking.  Seeing 
a  picturesque  family  group  whose  tent  was 
separated  from  the  others  1  strolled  over  to  get  a 
snap  shot  of  them,  only  to  have  a  phonograph 
turned  on  for  my  edification. 

Ill 

FOR  132  y^ars  white  men  have  been  travel- 
ing the  Mackenzie  River  route  to  the 
Arctic,  yet  that  stream  flows  through  a  land  the 
possibilities  of  which  are  as  yet  unrealized. 
Vast  stretches  of  forest  reach  away  to  every 
horizon.  Great  lakes  and  rivers  swarm  with 
fish.  Untapped  mineral  wealth  abounds.  Yet  in 
more  than  a  million  square  mfles  of  vast  possi- 
bilities are  to  be  found  not  more  than  5,000 
people,  and  of  that  5,000  perhaps  250  are  white. 

Here  to  the  north,  lies  a  vast,  undeveloped 
expanse  of  untold  resources.  It  is  the  least 
developed  land  of  North  America,  furnishing 
now  only  a  few  bales  of  fur  each  year.  Iron, 
gold,  and  copper  abound.  Oil  may  be  there 
in  quantity.  Great  veins  of  coal  are  often 
visible  along  the  river  banks,  where  some  of 
them  have  been  burning  since  before  Mackenzie 
first  traversed  the  river  that  bears  his  name. 

Development  of  this  land  must  come.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  cities  stand  where 
now  are  trading  posts?  How  long  before 
railroads  make  mere  memories  of  the  steam 
packets  of  the  Mackenzie? 


WHY  JAPAN  WOULD  BE 
.      MISTRESS  OF  THE  SEAS 

America's  Great   Naval   Authority,  Admiral   Mahan,  Whose   Books  Have 
Guided  Japan's  Naval  Policy.    What  the  Policy  Means  to  the  United  States 

By  WILLIAM   HOWARD  GARDINER 


THERE  is  general  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  influence  that  Bis- 
marck and  the  later  Pan-Germans 
have  had  upon  Japanese  policy. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  as  gen- 
erally realized  that  while  Japan  has  modelled 
her  statecraft  and  army  on  the  Prussian  pat- 
tern, her  maritime  policy  is  largely  the  result 
of  her  study  of  the  doctrines  expounded  by 
that  great  American  teacher  of  sfea  power,  the 
late  Admiral  Mahan.  Yet,  in  his  "Life  of 
Admiral  Mahan",  Mr.  C.  C.  Taylor  gives  us 
documentary  evidence  of  the  profound  interest 
the  Japanese  were  taking  in  these  teachings 
as  long  ago  as  1897;  and  many  of  us  who  have 
been  watching  the  consequent  evolution  of 
Japanese  power  in  the  li^ht  of  Mahan's  precepts, 
have  long  since  recognized  that  it  is  the  mari- 
time aspect  of  Japanese  policy  that  is  of  direct 
concern  to  the  United  States,  and  that  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Mahan 
is  essential  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
trend  underiying  Japanese  statecraft. 

The  record  from  which  Mahan  drew  his  de- 
ductions as  to  the  influence  of  sea  power  upon 
history  is  the  record  of  how  weak  and  poor 
Elizabethan  England,  with  but  five  million  in- 
habitants, expanded  into  the  present  worid 
wide  English-speaking  civilization  in  little  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  From  this  he 
pointed  out  the  sources  of  sea  power  and 
showed  how  Britain's  rise  to  preeminence  was 


due  to  her  naval  power.  Because  she  won  the 
naval  command  of  the  Northern  Atlantic,  she 
was  able  to  defend  her  colonies  here;  and  be- 
cause Holland  and  France  were  unable  to  wring 
its  command  from  her,  they  lost  their  colonies 
here  and  Britain  took  them  over.  To  the 
naval  preponderance  of  Britain  in  1783  may  be 
accredited  the  fact  that  the  French  did  not  dis- 
pute the  claim  on  Australia  that  Britain  set  up 
in  that  year.  Nelson's  decisive  victory  at 
Trafalgar  enabled  Britain  to  carry  on  against 
Napoleon  a  strangling  blockade  and  detennin- 
ing  campaign  of  which  Mahan  wrote: 

The  world  has  never  seen  a  more  impressive  dem- 
onstration of  the  influence  of  sea  power  upon  history. 
Those  far  distant,  storm  beaten  ships,  upon  which 
the  Grand  Army  never  looked,  stood  between  it  and 
the  dominion  of  the  world. 

Such  were  some  of  the  more  prominent  in- 
stances in  which  preponderant  naval  power 
determined  the  fate  of  continents  through  its 
command  of  the  sea. 

But  Mahan  teaches  a  far  deeper  lesson;  for 
he  shows  that  the  naval  power,  adequate  to 
win  and  hold  the  command  of  the  seas,  as  Bri- 
tish naval  power  did,  was  slowly  evolved  from 
overseas  commerce  and  navigation.  In  this 
connection  he  says: 

The  tendency  to  trade,  involving  of  necessity  the 
production  of  something  to  trade  with,  is  the  na- 
tional characteristic  most  important  to  the  develop- 


THE   RESULT  OF   SEA 

As  indicated  by  Ihe  spread  of  English-speaking  civilization  since  1621,  an 
era  in  which  the  vacant  places  of  the  earth  had  not  already  been  preempted 


ment  of  sea  power.  .  .  .  They  (the  English  and 
Dutch)  were  by  nature  business  men,  traders,  pro- 
ducers.  negotiators.  Therefore^  both  in  their  native 
country  and  abroad,  whether  settled  in  the  ports  of 
civih'zcd  nations  or  of  barbarous  eastern  rulers,  or  in 
colonies  of  their  own  foundation,  they  everywhere 
strove  to  draw  out  all  the  resources  of  the  land,  to 
develop  and  increase  them.  ...  At  home  they 
became  great  as  manufacturers;  abroad,  where  I  hey 
controlled,  the  land  grew  richer  continually,  products 
multiplied  and  the  necessary  exchange  between  home 
and  the  settlements  called  for  more  ships, 

Mahan  indicates  that  this  native  desire  for 
trade  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  that  led 
to  the  making  of  such  colonial  *' plantations*' 
as  that  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607,  in 
order  that  the  products  of  the  new  lands  might 
be  developed,  and  their  trading  capacity  with 
the  home  country  increased.  The  ever  expand- 
ing trade  led  to  a  rapid  rise  in  commercial 
prosperity  which  benefitted  a  large  element  in 
the  communities  at  home  and  overseas.  This 
element,  as  well  as  the  ship  owners  and  naviga- 
tors,  saw  to  it  that  the  nation  furnished  ade- 
quate naval  protection  to  the  possessions,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  from  which  the  nation 
derived  its  prosperity.  And,  furthermore,  the 
great  merchant  fleet  served  as  the  natural 
training  school  for  the  large  numbers  of  seamen 
requisite  on  naval  vessels  driven  by  sail, 

in  short,  Mahan's  basic  thesis  is  that  broad- 


spread  national  prosperity,  derived  from  over- 
seas tnicfc,  fnstered  with  overseas  possessions, 
is  tbe  fi>undali<.>n  of  naval  power. 

Of  these  profound  principles  of  sea-power 
and  of  national  power,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
expansion  of  the  English-speaking  civilization 
and  as  expounded  by  Mahan,  the  Japanese 
have  made  a  characteristically  careful  study — 
and  one  that  well  might  be  emulated  by  Amer- 
icans who  seem  to  know  less  of  the  teachings 
of  their  great  maritime  scholar  than  do  any 
other  people  largely  dependent  on  sea  power. 

But  the  Japanese  seem  also  to  have  taken 
note  of  a  saying  of  Napoleon's,  to  the  effect 
that  an  army  is  dependent  on  concentration 
JQT  ££/i^ii_(  whet  her  defensive  or  offensive),  and 
upon  dispersiQ^_JsiXL.JMi&nance,  The  same 
might  be  said  with  even  deeper  meaning  of 
naval  power  and  of  national  power.  Witness 
the  world-wide  dispersion  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  for  economic  sustenance,  the 
concentration  of  its  constructive  economic 
power  in  its  great  financial,  mercantile,  and 
industrial  institutions,  and  the  concentration 
of  its  defensive  powder  in  its  navies. 

Almost  all  of  the  great  determining  naval 
battles  of  the  English-speaking  race,  from 
the  Armada  to  Trafalgar  and  Jutland,  have 
been  fought  in  European  waters,  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  the  critical  zone  of  concentration. 
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But — ^as  the  accompanying  map  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  shows — ^from  the  earliest  days 
of  our  expansion,  we  threw  out  long-voyage 
tentacles  to  remotely  dispersed  outposts  in 
America  and  Asia  for  colonization  and  trade — 
i.  e.,  economic  sustenance — rather  than  first 
building  up  a  central  zone  of  relatively  concen- 
trated short-voyage  trade  that  would  have  been 
easy  to  defend.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  was 
poor  strategy  and  very  dangerous;  for  had  any 
of  our  rivals  cut  our  long  and  exposed  lines  of 
communication  in  the  early  days,  it  is  probable 
that  to-day  there  would  be  no  English-speaking 
United  States,  Canada,  Australasia,  and  South 
Africa.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  this 
seemingly  faulty  strategy — ^which  fortunately 
was  not  fatal — was  dictated  by  the  fact  that 
England's  continental  neighbors  were  stronger 
on  land  than  she  was,  and  consequently  in- 
violable, forcing  her  to  span  the  oceans  in  her 
first  moves. 

Japan  has  been  far  better  circumstanced  in 
that  her  continental  neighbors  were  relatively 
weak.  This  has  enabled  her  to  apply  the  trade 
doctrines  of  Mahan,  first  in  the  short-voyage 
and  well  protected  zone  of  concentration  her 
navy  has  been  able  to  command  in  her  home 
waters,  while  she  depended  on  the  army  it 
could  convoy  to  conquer  the  continental  areas 
with  which  she  sought  to  build  up  sustaining 
trade.  This  operation,  carried  out  in  the  last 
sixteen  years,  has  been  preeminently  success- 
ful; for  not  only  has  Japan  brought  under  her 
sway  the  450,000  square  miles  and  more  of 
continental  land  and  the  sea  area  indicated 
on  the  accompanying  map,  but  she  has  virtually 
monopolized  its  trade  and  the  resulting  naviga- 
tion; and  furthermore,  she  has  become  the 
local  maritime  common  carrier  of  the  Far  East, 
which  function,  in  turn,  gives  her  great  dis- 
criminatory powers  over  the  trade  of  others 
with  ports  not  under  her  political  control. 

In  consequence  of  this  trade  and  navigation 
Japan  has  developed  a  powerful  group  in  her 
body  politic  whose  prosperity  is  dependent  on 
overseas  trade,  which  trade  has  brought  to 
Japan  money  wherewith  to  build  a  great  navy. 
The  result  is  that  Japan  is  now  spending  more 
than  one  third  of  her  national  income  on  her 
navy,  while  Americans  talk  as  though  our  spend- 
ing less  than  one  tenth  of  our  national  income 
on  our  navy  were  an  "intolerable  burden"  the 
abatement  of  which  would  go  far  to  solve  all  our 
economic  ailments.  And  this  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  although  to-day  the  United  States 


navy  is  about  twice  as  big  as  that  of  Japan, 
in  six  years  the  effective  Japanese  navy  will  be 
almost  as  large  as  burs — if  present  building 
programmes  are  carried  out. 

The  foregoing  outline  indicates  that  Japan, 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  is  carrying  out 
the  teachings  of  Mahan  in  a  systematic  in- 
stead of  in  a  sporadic  way,  building  and  pro- 
gressively expanding  the  zone  from  which  she 
draws  most  of  her  economic  sustenance  and 
in  which  zone  her  navy  is  so  strong  that  the 
United  States  cannot  command  there. 

JAPANESE  COLONIES 

BUT  while  developing  her  now  inviolable 
zone  of  concentration  in  the  Far  East, 
Japan  has  not  neglected  to  put  into  practice 
the  lessons  of  Mahan  as  to  dispersed  or  exten- 
sive trade  and  navigation.  Indeed,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  it  is  since  she  recognized  his  teach- 
ings that  the  Japanese  colonies  have  sprung 
up  in  Hawaii,  in  California,  in  South  America, 
and  have  been  attempted  in  Australasia.  And, 
it  is  also  noteworthy  that  Japan  runs  specially 
subsidized  lines  of  steamers  to  North  and  South 
America  and  to  Australia. 

As  is  well  known,  the  pretext  under  which 
these  colonial  "plantations"  are  being  pushed 
by  Japan  is  that  her  home  population  is  so 
overcrowded  that  it  must  be  allowed  to  expand 
into  other  people's  lands.  In  point  of  fact, 
only  about  half  a  million  Japanese  have  left 
the  Japanese  archipelago  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years.  If  they  had  all  remained 
in  Japan,  her  present  population  density  would 
be  nearly  377  instead  of  373  per  square  mile. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Japanese  emigration 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years  has  lowered 
her  present  population  density  only  4  per 
square  mile,  there  does  not  seem  ground  on 
which  to  argue  that  emigration  has  yet  helped 
materially  to  ease  Japan's  alleged  overcrowded 
condition— at  any  rate,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
animosity  that  Japanese  immigration  has 
aroused  in  North  America  and  in  Australasia. 
Furthermore,  if  emigration  were  to  be  in  such 
volume  as  to  be  really  helpful  by  lowering  the 
population  density  of  Japan  to,  say,  200  per 
square  mile,  it  would  mean  that  26,000,000 
Japanese  emigrants  would  have  to  be  taken 
careof  in  other  lands.  It  seems  doubtful  if  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Australasia  would 
be  favorably  inclined  to  receiving  their  quotas 
of  these  emigrants.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
Japanese  Government  would  look  favorably 
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JAPAN  S   SUCCESS   AS   A    SEA    POWER    IN    SIXTEEN    YEARS 

expansion,  since  J 905  in  imiUtion  of  the  British  example  and  by  conscious  adoption  of  the  principles  expfained  in  the 
?iican  Admiral  Mahan's  book  on  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History* .     Japan  has  succeeded  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  areas  she  has  annexed  were  already  under  the  established  title  of  other  nations 


on  giving  UP46  per  cent,  of  Japan's  manpower — 
unless  this  expatriated  manpower  could  be  more 
useful  to  Japan  in  our  countries  than  in  Japan, 

"crowded   JAPAN*' 

IN  THIS  connection  it  should  be  recalled  that 
Japan  is  less  crowded  than  are  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  England.  Furthermore,  all  of 
these  European  countries  normally  raise  a 
smaller  percentage  of  their  food  supplies  than 
the  80  per  cent,  and  more  that  the  Japanese  now 
raise  for  their  home  consumption.  England,  in 
fact  raises  much  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
food  her  people  consume,  and  yet  supports 
over  700  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  thus  show- 
ing that  Japan  could  support  far  more  than 
her  present  373  inhabitants  per  square  mile — 
if  the  Japanese  would  turn  from  militant  im- 
perialism to  peaceful  industrialism.  And  this 
is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  but  one 
fortieth  of  the  Japanese  are  industrialist  "work- 
ers, whereas  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  are  industrialists.     In  other  words, 


given  adequate  raw  materials,  industrial  facili- 
ties, and  markets,  ten  times  as  many  Japanese 
as  now  do  so  could  support  themselves  by 
industry  in  Japan. 

The  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  alleged  necessity  of  Japa- 
nese emigration  because  of  over-population 
must  be  dismissed  as  untrue.  The  student 
who  has  considered  colonization,  not  only  as  a 
social  operation  but  also  as  a  maritime  and 
military  operation,  will  recognize  under  these 
circumstances  that  Japan's  attempts  at  colon- 
ization in  America  and  Australasia  are  designed 
to  be  "plantations"  similar  to  the  colonial 
"  plantation  "  of  Jamestown  that  England  made 
in  Virginia  in  (607.  It  was  the  superior  wea- 
pons and  fighting  ability  of  the  English  colonists 
that  drove  the  American  Indian  from  his  lands. 
It  is  the  superior  working  ability  of  the  Japa- 
nese colonists  that  is  driving  the  Californian 
from  his  lands.  In  both  instances  of  coloniza- 
tion the  result  is  the  same— preemption  of  the 
land  and  means  of  livelihood. 
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These  dispersed  Japanese  plantations  are 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  developing 
an  extensive  long-voyage  trade  and  navigation 
as  distinguished  from  the  intensive  short-voyage 
operation  in  the  concentrated  home  zone. 

Without  dispersion  of  major  and  vital  forces 
and  without  setting  up  long  and  exposed  vital 
lines  of  communication,  as  England  had  to  do 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Japan  has  built  her 
concentrated  zone  of  sea  power  and  is  pro- 
gressively expanding  it.  But  she  is  also  sup- 
plementing it  by  widely  dispersed  extensive 
operations,  designed  to  bring  increased  wealth 
and  more  extensive  sea  power  to  Japan. 

If  war  were  to  come  soon  in  the  Pacific,  each 
or  all  of  these  extended  outposts  could  be 
sacrificed  without  vital  loss;  for  they  are  yet 
but  outposts.  But,  if  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
to  full  power,  and  if  the  resultant  naval  protec- 
tion of  their  lines  of  communication  with 
Japan  is  allowed  to  grow  to  commensurate 
strength,  then  these  outposts  will  no  longer  be 
mere  outposts  in  our  countries,  but  strong 
Japanese  bridgeheads  on  our  shores,  and  a  naval 
war  in  the  Pacific  will  be  a  virtual  impossibility 
because  it  will  have  become  a  Japanese  ocean. 

In  outline,  the  situation  that  confronts  us  is 
somewhat  as  foll(Jws:  If  Japan  fails  to  abandon 
her  imperialism  voluntarily,  the  United  States 
will  be  called  on  either  to  abandon  the  Open 
Door  Doctrine,  or  to  make  it  effective  by  pres- 
sure on  Japan.  In  order  to  uphold  our  Open 
Door  Doctrine,  to  protect  China  and  her  mar- 
kets, as  we  have  solemnly  declared  we  would, 
we  must  command  the  Pacific  even  unto  the 
China  coasts.  But  in  point  of  fact,  and  in 
spite  of  the  present  statistical  superiority  of 
our  navy,  not  the  United  States  but  Japan  com- 
mands the  Pacific  in  those  Far  Eastern  waters 
which  we  must  command  if  we  are  to  support 
effectively  our  Open  Door  Doctrine. 

NAVAL  COMMAND   IN   THE    PACIFIC 

THIS  Statement  may  be  doubted  by  those 
who  measure  the  relative  strength  of  na- 
vies by  comparing  tabulations  of  their  vessels, 
tonnage,  and  gun  power.  The  measure  of  com- 
parative naval  power  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
schedule  of  each  navy  at  its  base,  but  in  the 
effective  strength  of  each  at  the  probable  scene 
of  contact.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying 
map  will  show  that  in  the  Far  Eastern  waters, 
of  which  we  would  seek  the  command,  the 
Japanese  fleet  would  be  close  to  its  bases, 
whereas  we  have  no  naval  bases  worthy  of  the 


name  west  of  Hawaii;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
nowhere  on  our  Pacific  coast  have.we  bases  com- 
mensurate to  the  demands  our  fleet  would  put 
upon  them  the  instant  war  were  to  break  out. 

Remoteness  from  an  adequate  base  subjects 
the  effective  fighting  power  of  a  fleet  to  a 
proportionate  discount;  and  this  because  of 
fuel  limitations,  the  risks  and  naval  costs  of 
maintaining  a  heavy  supply  train  over  a  long 
line  of  communication,  and  the  added  dangers 
to  which  crippled  ships  are  exposed  if  they 
have  to  limp  thousands  instead  of  only  hundreds 
of  miles  back  to  their  repair  bases.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  close  proximity  of  adequate 
bases  adds  to  the  effective  power  of  a  fleet  to 
a  degree  that  can  be  realized  perhaps  only  by 
those  having  intimate  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanical, strains  and  transportation  problems 
that  arise  in  modem  naval  warfare. 

Specifically  stated,  there  is  not  in  the  United 
States  navy  a  capital  ship,  afloat  or  building, 
that  could  merely  steam  from  Hawaii  to  Guam 
and  return — and  this  without  stopping  at 
Guam  long  enough  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
operations  to  retake  it — if  she  had  to  travel 
much  of  the  round  trip  at  battle  speed  and 
zigzagging,  as  she  would  have  to  do  if  this  sea 
area  were  infested  by  enemy  submarines.  Con- 
sequently we  could  not  operate  against  Guam 
if  we  had  no  base  nearer  to  it  than  Hawaii. 
The  popular  fancy  that  our  great  fleet  could 
blockade  Japan,  if  based  on  Hawaii  or  on  our 
Pacific  coast,  therefore,  is  utterly  mistaken. 

As  the  entire  strategy  of  the  Pacific  depends 
upon  the  certain  possession  of  impregnable 
bases  in  the  most  advantageous  relation  to  the 
theatre  of  operations,  if  we  are  to  command  in 
Far  Eastern  waters  in  order  to  make  Japan 
respect  our  Open  Door  Doctrine,  we  must  have 
an  adequate  and  impregnable  base  in  the  Far 
East;  and  its  lines  of  communication  with  the 
United  States  must  be  adequately  protected. 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact,  as 
astounding  as  it  is  deplorable,  that  although 
we  have  an  ideal  location  for  such  a  bsise 
at  Guam  or  in  the  Philippines,  and  although 
we  own  a  string  of  islands  connecting  these 
possessions  with  the  United  States,  which 
would  facilitate  the  defense  of  our  line  of  com- 
munications, yet  both  the  Philippines  and 
Guam  are  practically  undefended  and  without 
anything  approaching  adequate  base  facilities. 
And  furthermore,  these  Philippines,  which  we 
leave  unprotected  in  the  centre  of  the  scene  of 
present  world  stress,  would  be  extremely  valu- 
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able  to  Japan,  because  they  would  command 
Southern  China,  in  both  the  naval  and  commer- 
cial sense;  and  their  possession  is  essential  to 
Japan  if  she  is  to  carry  out  the  plans  she  has 
developed  for  expansion  to  the  southward. 

Not  only  are  we  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  conduct  offensive  naval  operations 
for  the  command  of  Far  Eastern  waters  because 
we  are  without  an  adequate  naval  base  there, 
but  all  our  valuable  possessions  in  the  Far  East 
are  so  devoid  of  defenses  that,  as  Mr.  Bywater 
says,  in  his  "Sea  Power  in  the  Pacific,"  "withi7i 
a  fortnight  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the 
United  States  would  find  herself  bereft  of  her  insular 
possessions  in  the  IVestem  Pacific,  and  conse- 
quently without  a  base  (location)  for  naval  opera- 
tions in  those  waters.  IVHh  Guam  and  the  Philip- 
pines in  enemy  hands,  the  problem  confronting  the 
United  States  would  become  well-mi gh  insolvable/' 

In  these  circumstances,  the  first  essential 
step  would  seem  to  be  to  give  to  all  our  vital 
possessions  in  the  Western  Pacific  such  de- 
fenses that  they  cannot  be  taken  on  short  no- 
tice— or  without  notice. 

The  fact  must  be  plainly  stated  that  an 
adequate  fleet  base  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
costing  less  than  two  battleships,  would  make 
our  fleet  all  powerful  there,  would  enable  us  to 
enforce  our  Open  Door  Doctrine,  to  stop  the 
imperialism  of  Japan  and  her  disruption  of 
China,  and  would  prevent  war  in  the  Pacific  by 
making  it  suicidal  for  Japan  to  go  to  war  against 
us.  llie  single  fact  that  we  have  not  got  such 
a  base  makes  our  great  fleet  impotent  in  the 
Far  East.  Our  nation  is  deprived  of  any  power 
to  enforce  its  Open  Door  Doctrine  for  the 
protection  of  China,  for  the  stopping  of  im- 
perialistic conquest,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  the  world.  And  by  leaving 
undefended  our  Far  Eastern  possessions,  which 
are  so  valuable  to  Japan,  we  invite  war.  If 
war  comes,  it  will  be  primarily  because  we  have 
saved  this  base  cost  amounting  to  less  than  that 
of  two  battleships.  If  war  comes,  we  will  lose 
many  times  two  battleships;  we  will  spend  many 
billion  ddlars,  and  we  will  lose  many  thousand 
lives — ^all  because  we  have  saved  the  cost  of  a 
base  amounting  to  less  than  that  of  two  battle- 
ships. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  officers  of 
our  Navy  Department  have  exhausted  their 
resources  in  dforts  to  bring  the  former  Ad- 
ministration and  Congresses  to  an  appreciation 
of  these  facts.  The  Naval  Appropriations  Bill 
for  the  current  year,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 


carried  several  considerable  items  for  Pacific 
bases,  aircraft,  and  airplane  carriers  which  were 
thrown  out  or  greatly  reduced  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  action  reflected  the 
point  of  view  of  a  large  contingent  of  "  first  term  " 
members  of  both  parties  in  the  House  whose 
inexperience  and  ignorance  of  the  situation  in 
the  Pacific  does  not  relieve  them  of  their  direct 
responsibility  for  our  present  defenceless  condi- 
tion there — which  invites  war. 

In  conclusion,  attention  should  be  invited  to 
the  probability — amounting  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty— that  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  would  produce  immediately  much 
greater  dangers  to  Britain  than  to  America. 
The  day  that  war  was  declared  the  British  War 
Office  would  have  to  issue  the  orders  that  would 
mobilize,  equip,  and  transport  to  India  more  than 
2,000,000  troops.  It  should  be  added  that 
such  a  large  part  of  the  present  British  navy 
would  be  required  for  operations  connected 
with  the  manning  of  India,  that  little  support 
could  be  added  to  the  British  naval  forces 
normally  in  the  Pacific. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  fail  to  preserve 
the  Philippines  and  they  were  to  pass  to  Japan, 
it  would  be  but  a  matter  of  time  before  Hong 
Kong,  other  British  interests  in  China,  and 
French  Indo-China  would  pass  to  Japan;  for 
the  Philippines  command  the  coast  of  Southern 
China  and  of  Annam.  And  with  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  possession  of  Japan  her  route  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  India,  and  Australasia  would 
be  open. 

With  the  possessions  of  both  Britain  and 
America  very  seriously  menaced  in  the  event 
of  a  Japanese-American  war,  it  would  seem 
inconceivable  that  both  should  not  work  as  one 
at  the  Washington  Conference  to  show  Japan 
that  her  only  safety  is  in  abandoning  her  im- 
perialism entirely.  For,  if  she  persists  in  her 
present  course,  she  will  bring  on  the  war  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Far  East.  And  though  in  this,  at  first,  Japan 
would  gain  her  immediate  objectives,  Japan 
would  not  be  at  war  against  other  Orientals  or 
against  semi-Oriental  Russians,  but  against 
the  race  that  commands  most  of  the  resources 
of  the  worid  and  that  never  turns  back.  If 
Japan  can  be  brought  to  read  our  open  mind 
as  clearly  as  we  penetrate  her  Oriental  adapta- 
tions of  Prussian  policies,  she  will  see  that  not 
by  imperialism  but  by  peaceful  industry  is  the 
true  way  for  her  to  fellowship  among  the  really 
great  nations. 


BOOKS  ON  DISARMAMENT 
AND  PACIFIC  PROBLEMS 

Suggestions  to  Readers  Who  Wish  to  Obtain  a  Full  Historical  and  Tech- 
nical Background  of  the  Subjects  Discussed  at  the  Washington  Conference 

By  LINDSAY  ROGERS 


THE  possibility  of  nations  disarming 
has  been  a  favorite  theme  of  prophets 
and  poets.  Sympathy  for  oppressed 
peoples  and  the  play  of  imagin- 
ative genius  have  caused  men  with 
a  speculative  turn  of  mind  to  contemplate 
ideal  societies.  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Fen- 
elon,  Campanella,  Harrington,  Rousseau,  Kant, 
and  many  others  had  their  Utopias.  The 
Hebrew  prophets  told  of  a  time  when  na- 
tions should  "beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks." 
Tennyson  sang  of  the  day  when  "the  war- 
drum  throbs  no  longer  and  the  battle-flags 
are  furled,"  and  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lxxlge 
has  given  it  as  his  considered  opinion,  that 
while  it  may  seem  Utopian  to  suggest  a  union 
of  nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  "it 
is  through  the  aspiration  for  perfection,  through 
the  search  for  Utopias  that  the  real  advances 
have  been  made." 

There  have  been  a  number  of  official  pro- 
posals, like  President  Harding's,  for  con- 
ferences on  the  limitation  of  armaments. 
In  1764  Prince  Kaunitz,  Prime  Minister 
of  Austria,  suggested  to  Prussia  that  each 
State  dismiss  three-fourths  of  its  army,  but 
Prussia  declined.  Five  years  later,  the  sug- 
gestion was  renewed  by  Joseph  H,  but  Freder- 
ick the  Great  again  declined.  In  1841  Sir 
Robert  Peel  made  a  disarmament  proposal 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  1862  Dis- 
raeli suggested  the  possibility  of  an  agree- 
ment with  France.  This  was  doubtless  called 
forth  by  Cobden's  "The  Three  Panics," 
then  being  widely  read,  which  showed  the 
absurdity  of  the  periodical  scares  as  to  French 
designs  that  England  had  had  during  the 
previous  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Winston  Church- 
ill's proposed  naval  holiday  (191 3)  is  too 
recent  and  too  familiar  to  need  comment. 
Napoleon  111  was  another  monarch  who 
dreamed  of  curtailing  his  military  expendi- 


tures. In  1853  he  expressed  his  intention  of 
calling  a  European  conference  to  reduce 
armaments.  He  discussed  the  matter  with 
Czar  Alexander  II  and  William  I  of  Prussia 
and  received  some  encouragement,  but  in 
1870  an  informal  proposal  to  Prussia  through 
the  English  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Lord  Clarendon,  was  rejected  by 
Bismarck.  The  Chancellor  pointed  out  that 
an  armed  Prussia  might  be  of  assistance  to 
England  as  against  France,  should  she  have 
designs  on  Belgium,  and  that  he  dared  not 
mention  the  matter  to  the  King.  With  regard 
to  France,  the  King  would  be  inclined  to 
consider  the  proposal  as  a  ruse,  and,  if  made 
by  England,  the  suggestion  would  be  that  of 
a  poor  friend.^  Bismarck  was  responsible 
for  the  rejection  of  several  other  attempts  to 
secure  a  discussion  of  armament  matters. 
Resolutions  were  introduced  into  the  Reich- 
stag, but  the  influence  of  the  Government 
was  always  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  to  a  vote.  Bismarck  refused,  further- 
more, to  consider  the  matter  with  drispi, 
then  President  of  the  Italian  Chamber. 

In  the  United  States  the  problem  of 
afmament  agreements  has  several  times  been 
mooted.  Secretary  Hay  told  the  American 
delegates  to  the  First  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference that  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  were  "so  far  below  the 
normal  quota  that  the  question  of  limitation 
could  not  be  profitably  discussed,"  from  our 
standpoint,  and  that  they  should,  therefore, 
leave  its  consideration  to  the  nations  more 
vitally  interested.  Secretary  Root,  however, 
in  his  instructions  to  the  American  representa-* 
tives  at  the  Second  Conference,  told  them  that 
communications   had    been   going  on   for   a 


^It  was  this  incident  which  Ambassador  Page  told  Gokmel 
House  was  interestingly  dealt  with  in  the  "Life  of  Lofd 
Lyons/'  England's  ambassador  to  France  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon's  overtures. 
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year  between  a  majority  of  the  governments 
having  the  greatest  interest  in  limitation, 
and  that  this  was  regrettable,  ''for  we  are 
satisfied  that  a  discussion  at  the  Conference 
would  have  afforded  a  greater  probability  of 
progress  toward  the  desired  result/*  The 
American  delegation  was  instructed  to  support 
any  European  power  which  desired  to  secure 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  the  matter 
was  presented  by  England  and  the  United 
States.  But  the  Second  Conference  was  able 
to  do  no  more  than  repeat  the  pious  wish  of 
the  first — that  some  agreement  might  be 
arrived  ai*  Three  years  later,  on  June  25, 
1 910,  the  American  Congress  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Five  to 
inquire  into  the  possibility  of  securing  a 
limitation  of  armaments  and  of  constituting 
the  combined  navies  of  the  world  into  an 
international  police  force.  The  Commission 
was  never  appointed,  and  no  action  was  taken 
under  a  similar  authorization  of  the  Navy 
Bill  of   1916. 

This  record  of  abortive  attempts  to  check 
war  expenditures,  however,  by  no  means 
suggests  a  failure  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence, for  that,  unlike  the  previous  discussions, 
will  consider  policy  as  well  as  armament. 
This  political  axiom— that  preparedness  is 
only  half-preparedness  if  not  measured  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  a  nation's  foreign 
policy — receives  universal  approval  from  mili- 
tarist and  pacifist  alike,  but  both  maintain 
that  it  is  ignored  in  actual  practice.  Thus, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver's  "Ordeal  by  Battle- 
called  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  best  book  pro- 
duced by  the  war — ^argued  for  conscription 
and  asserted  the  criminal  negligence  of  the 
English  Liberal  Party  leaders  in  having  an 
army  totally  inadequate  to  uphold  their 
continental  policy.  Admiral  Mahan,  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  naval  strategist,  com- 

I  plained  in  a  volume  of  essays  published  in 
1912 — "Armaments    and    Arbitration:     The 

I  Place  of  Force  in  the  International  Relations 
of  States" — that  "the  naval  policy  of  the 
country  as  regards  the  power  of  the  fleet  will 

[not  be  properly  ordered  until  an  arrangement 
is  made  by  which  the  foreign  relations  and 
naval  factors  are  coordinated  in  some  pro- 
cedure in  which  both  are  considered;  not  only 
separately,  but  in  connection  one  with  the 
other."  On  the  pacifist  side,  to  mention  only 
one  example,  Mr.  Norman  Angell  has  devoted 
a  book  to  **  The  Dangers  of  Half-Preparedness/' 


There  is  a  very  extensive  literature  dealing 
with  the  limitation  of  armaments — a  re- 
stricted Utopia,  but  still  an  immense  advance 
over  unchecked,  competitive  preparation. 
Scores  of  writers  have  made  out  convincing 
cases  on  moral  and  political  and  economic 
grounds  against  expenditures  for  armies  and 
navies;  but  the  discussion  is  carried  on  in  an 
unreal  atmosphere,  for  however  convincing 
may  be  the  arguments  to  save  money,  or,  by 
prohibiting  certain  weapons  and  limiting  the 
numbers  of  others,  to  ameliorate  the  horrors 
of  a  conflict,  a  measure  of  disarmament  is 
possible  only  if  permitted  by  the  foreign  policy 
the  nation  intends  to  uphold.  There  have 
been  two  successful  attempts  to  limit  arma- 
ments, both  of  which  took  account  of  this 
relation  of  policy  and  preparedness.  In  181 7 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  agreed 
not  to  fortify  the  Canadian  frontier.  The 
considerations  and  personalities  concerned  in 
this  agreement  are  well  described  by  former 
Secretary  of  State  John  W.  Foster,  in  two 
books.  **A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy," 
and  "The  Limitation  of  Armaments  on  the 
Great  Lakes."  The  other  successful  attempt 
was  the  treaty  of  1902-1905  between  Argen- 
tina and  Chile  relating  to  naval  armaments. 
*'The  Christ  of  the  Andes"  was  erected  to 
commemorate  the  signing  of  this  treaty. 
Both  agreements  were  possible  because  per- 
mitted by  the  policies  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

PRIVATE  MANUFACTURE  OF  MUNITIONS 

ON  TWO  points,  however,  the  pacifist 
writers  deserve  a  hearing.  One  was 
dealt  with  by  the  League  of  Nations  Coven- 
ant. The  members  agreed  "that  the  manu- 
facture by  private  enterprise  of  munitions  and 
implements  of  war  is  open  to  grave  objec- 
tions," and  the  Council  was  empowered  to 
recommend  reforms,  "due  regard  being  had 
to  the  necessities  of  those  members  of  the 
League  which  are  not  able  to  manufacture 
the  munitions  and  implements  of  war  necess- 
ary for  their  own  safety."  But  here  again, 
as  the  qualifying  clause  indicates,  policy- 
industrial  rather  than  foreign^ — cannot  be 
overlooked,  and  one  may  doubt  whether 
any  definite  action  will  be  taken.  Very  serious 
indeed  has  been  the  fact  that  the  purchase  by 
a  State  of  its  power  from  private  firms  rey 
suits  in  a  constant  stimulus  from  business 
interests    to    purchase    more    and    more.     It 
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seems  to  be  established,  for  example,  that 
the  great  naval  scare  in  England  in  1909  was 
due  solely  to  the  manipulation  of  public 
opinion  and  representations  made  by  the 
managing  director  of  an  English  armament 
firm  who  had  the  ear  of  the  Cabinet  and  con- 
nections with  prominent  members  of  the 
opposition  party.  Indeed,  a  few  years  before 
the  war,  the  share-list  of  one  of  the  best 
known  English  firms  included  two  Liberal 
Cabinet  members,  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown, 
two  members  of  the  Opposition  Front  Bench, 
five  bishops,  eight  members  of  Parliament, 
eight  journalists,  twenty  military  and  naval 
officers,  twenty  knights,  fifteen  baronets, 
and  sixty  noblemen  or  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies. Fortunately,  in  the  United  States, 
there  has  been  no  such  alliance  between 
industrial  interest  and  the  Government. 

But  in  another  respect  the  armament  situ- 
ation has  been  even  more  serious.  An  or- 
dinary manufacturer  who  increases  his  sales 
in  a  foreign  country  cannot,  thereby,  in- 
crease the  demand  for  the  product  in  the 
^home  market.  In  the  case  of  armaments 
he  can.  War  and  preparations  for  war  have 
thus  been  an  international  industry  of  a 
novel  and  peculiarly  profitable  kind.  The 
price  makes  no  difference,  for  States  must 
have  the  product,  and  in  order  to  stimulate 
business  and  secure  greater  profits,  firms  in 
different  countries — international  rivals —  have 
been  partly  consolidated  and  have  had  inter- 
locking directorates.  Thus  an  English  com- 
pany had  the  right  to  use  Krupp  armour 
patents  except  when  worked  in  Germany  for 
the  German  Government.  At  one  time  its 
Board  of  Directors  was  composed  of  seven 
Englishmen,  three  Frenchmen,  two  Germans, 
one  American,  and  one  Italian.  All  the 
foreign  directors  had  connections  with  mu- 
nition firms  in  their  own  countries.  At  one 
time  a  leading  German  firm  had  French  di- 
rectors; German  firms  built  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Russian  Navy,  and  a  French 
firm  joined  with  the  Krupps  to  develop  iron 
ore  fields  in  Algeria,  but  this  was  later  upset 
by  French  public  opinion.  The  situation 
has  been  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons  a  number  of  times  and  is  fully 
dealt  with  by  such  writers  as  Francis  W. 
Hirst,  the  English  economist  ("The  Political 
Economy  of  War")  and  the  late  G.  H.  Ferris, 
a  war  correspondent  whose  dispatches  were 
widely  read  in  the  United  States  ("The  War 


Traders").  Their  information  came  from 
official  share  lists  and  corporation  reports. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  these  two  matters — 
the  nationalization  of  manufacture  and  inter- 
locking directorates —  the  writers  on  armament 
have,  for  the  most  part,  missed  the  point. 
They  have  not  discussed  considerations  of 
policy  and  strategy. 

CONFLICT    IN    THE    PACIFIC 

ASSUMING  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
l\  United  States  to  demand  the  retention 
and  defense  of  the  Philippines  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  open  door  in  China,  what 
armament  will  be  required?  In  the  United 
States  there  has  been  no  Lord  Fisher  or 
Sir  Percy  Scott  to  write  explosive  letters  to 
the  papers,  to  make  strategy  interesting  to 
the  man  in  the  street,  to  decry  the  battleship, 
to  weigh  submarines  against  airplanes,  and 
to  discuss  alarmingly  the  defenseless  position 
of  the  Philippines.  For  such  matters  Ameri- 
cans must  go  to  a  recently  published  book 
by  an  English  naval  critic.  Hector  C.  Bywater, 
"Sea  Power  in  the  Pacific:  A  Study  of  the 
American-Japanese  Naval  Problem."  The  vol- 
ume, as  its  title  indicates,  deals  with  the 
naval  resources  of  the  two  powers,  "and  the 
strategical  problems  likely  to  arise  in  the 
unhappy  event  of  an  armed  conflict  for  the 
mastery  of  the  Pacific,"  but  Mr.  Bywater  is 
correct  in  thinking  that  a  discussion  of  the 
situation  will  help  the  cause  of  peace  rather 
than  war. 

Mr.  Bywater's  readers  will  not  view  with 
enthusiasm  the  possible  use  of  our  navy  in 
the  Pacific.  He  thinks  that  war  "would 
be  a  terrible  and  protracted  struggle,  so 
full  of  novel  elements  and  uncertainties  that 
those  who  have  studied  the  matter  most 
carefully  are  the  least  disposed  to  predict 
the  ultimate  outcome."  The  problem  is  not 
one  of  naval  strength — ^although  Mr.  Bywater 
includes  recent  and  authoritative  figures  as 
to  the  American  and  Japanese  navies,  with 
an  excellent  discussion  of  their  probable 
efficiency.  The  primary  factor  is,  of  course, 
one  of  distance.  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  each  immune  from  harm  by  the 
other,  except  by  the  use  of  far  flung  naval 
bases.  The  Philippines  are  America's  only 
vulnerable  point,  and  Mr.  Bywater  quotes 
"a  distinguished  American  naval  officer"  as 
being  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  could  pre- 
vent Japan  from  seizing  the  Philippines  if 
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she  were  inclined  to  do  so.  The  American 
fleet,  arriving  from  Hawaii,  the  nearest  naval 
base,  5,000  miles  away,  would  find  itself 
"with  depleted  bunkers,  forced  to  fight  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  conditions,  or  to 
beat  a  retreat  without  standing  upon  the 
order  of  its  going." 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  one  of  naval  bases. 
In  1920,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reported 
that  the  "project  for  the  development  of 
Guam  as  a  naval  base  in  accordance  with  the 
announced  policy  of  the  Navy  Department 
is  progressing.  The  detailed  plans  and  recom- 
mendations are  being  prepared."  This,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bywater,  would  vastly  change 
the  situation  and  enable  the  United  States 
to  defend  the  Philippines.  But  he  takes  it 
for  granted  that  if  Congress  does  authorize 
the  Guam  project,  Japan,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  will  resort  to  similar 
measures  in  some  of  the  small  islands  which 
she  controls,  and,  without  impugning  her 
good  faith,  he  thinks  that  this  will  be  done  in 
spite  of  the  restraining  terms  of  the  man- 
dates which  she  holds  for  certain  of  the  islands 
that  formerly  belonged  to  Germany.  Indeed, 
it  is  reported  (but  denied)  that  Japan  is 
already  erecting  fortifications  in  the  Pelews 
and  Carolines.  Lord  Salisbury  once  urged  the 
English  people  to  study  big  maps,  and  his 
advice  is  even  more  applicable  to  the  American 
peq^le  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Bywater's 
consideration  of  naval  strategy,  his  account 
of  the  fuel  and  provisions  that  war  vessels 
need  for  a  large  cruising  radius,  and  a  large 
scale  map,  with  the  distances  noted,  are 
sufficient  materials  for  an  absorbingly  inter- 
esting study  of  the  problem  of  the  Pacific. 

On  the  question  of  Japan's  industrial  re- 
sources, her  dependence  on,  yet  great  strength, 
from  China's  iron  and  coal;  on  the  export  of 
capital,  the  open  door,  and  economic  factors 
in  general,  Mr.  Bywater  has  very  little  to 
say.  These  matters  have  been  dealt  with 
by  many  serious  writers,  and  unfortunately. 


by  many  propagandists.  The  whole  question 
of  economic  factors  in  international  relations 
has  been  brilliantly  treated  by  an  American 
and  by  an  Englishman,  in  works  of  lasting 
importance:  Walter  Lippmann,  "The  Stakes 
of  Diplomacy"  and  H.  N.  Brailsford,  "The 
War  of  Steel  and  Gold."  Neither  wrote  with 
particular  reference  to  China,  but  their  con- 
clusions as  to  the  inevitability  of  steel  to 
protect  or  prevent  exploitation  for  gold  in 
backward  areas — the  stakes  of  diplomacy — 
are  as  applicable  to  China  as  they  were  to 
Morocco  or  Persia.  The  formulation  of  the 
American  attitude  toward  the  open  door  is 
adequately  outlined  in  Thayer's  "Life  of 
John  Hay,"  and  for  the  story  of  Japan's 
expansion  in  and  penetration  of  China,  sev- 
eral good  books  are  available:  Hornljeck's 
"Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East," 
Putnam-Weale's  "The  Fight  for  the  Republic 
in  China,"  and  Millard's  "Democracy  and 
the  Eastern  Question."  They  draw  up  a 
rather  impressive  indictment.  The  other  side 
of  the  case  is  very  fairly  stated  in  Kawakami's 
"Japan  in  World  Politics." 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  further- 
more, that  Japan's  political  organization  is 
of  great  interest,  particularly  to  Americans. 
Its  constitution  was  copied  almost  directly 
from  that  of  Prussia;  Japanese  political 
philosophy  glorifies  the  Emperor,  makes  the 
Diet  little  more  than  a  debating  society,  and 
by  practice  vests  enormous  powers  in  the  Genro 
— an  extra-constitutional  body  of  Elder  States- 
men, who  have  even  more  influence  than  the 
military  leaders  of  Prussia.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment exactly  like  that  Mr.  Wilson  denounced 
in  his  reply  to  the  Pope's  peace  offer.  Yet, 
as  Mr.  McGovern  points  out  in  his  "Modem 
Japan:  Its  Political,  Military,  and  Industrial 
Organization" — a  very  interesting  book — there 
are  some  signs  of  reform.  The  stooping  to 
democracy  which  up  until  now  has  been  little 
more  than  a  formal  gesture,  may  become  real, 
and  this  possibility  is  a  favorable  omen. 


THE  COST  OF  FIRES 


And  Some  New  Ideas  About  Their  Prevention  in  Factories  and  Homes 
By  FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


WE  HAVE  heard  much  talk 
in  recent  years  concerning 
what  a  heavy  charge  war 
is  on  a  nation's  commerce 
and  industry.  We  have  of- 
ten read  that  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  caused  by  the  World  War,  has  placed 
a  burden  on  civilization  which  only  energy  and 
economy  can  remove.  Without  doubt,  such 
statements  are  founded  on  fact.  War  is  waste. 
However,  the  tax  levied  on  business  by  wars, 
which  are  infrequent,  is  far  less  than  that 
imposed  by  preventable  fires,  which  are  con- 
suming property  and  devastating  areas  every 
day  in  the   year. 

Just  as  war  provides  a  nation  with  an 
emergency  situation  which  demands  the  ut- 
most economy,  so  does  a  business  depression, 
with  its  accompanying  unemployment,  demand 
remedial  thought  and  effective  action  to 
eliminate  waste.  Notwithstanding  the  edu- 
cational work  in  recent  years  to  reduce  the 
property  losses  from  fire  in  America,  the 
total  destruction  by  blazes  in  the  United 
States  last  year  was  the  greatest  in  the  coun- 
try's history,  with  the  exception  of  1906, 
the  year  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and 
fire.  Last  year's  property  loss  of  Ji550o,ooo,ooo 
presents  us  with  an  alarming  problem  and 
one  that  is  closely  related  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  all  Americans. 

In  one  city  in  1920,  the  fire  loss  per  capita 
amounted  to  j^i.31.  A  large  city  in  Texas 
showed  a  per  capita  loss  of  91(50.19,  while  a 
town  in  Massachusetts  registered  a  fire  loss 
of  Ji538.39  last  year  for  each  inhabitant.  If 
we  were  to  divide  the  value  of  last  year's 
damage  by  fire  in  this  country  among  our 
entire  population,  we  would  find  that  the 
burden  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  nation  would  be  approximately  $4.80. 
An  ancient  philosopher  said,  "Ignis  servus 
non  dominus" — "Let  fire  be  your  servant, 
not  your  master."  If  this  wisdom  had  been 
heeded,  our  national  fire  loss  in  a  recent 
five-year  period  would  not  have  been  sufficient 


to  build  four  Panama  Canals.  It  would  not 
have  been  enough  to  build  283,000  new  houses, 
at  an  average  cost  of  $5,000  each.  It  would 
not  have  been  ample  to  construct  macadam 
roads  at  $20,000  per  mile,  having  a  total 
length  that  would  encircle  the  earth  almost 
three  times.  During  the  last  decade,  while 
we  were  spending  $914,000,000  each  year  on 
the  construction  of  new  buildings,  we  have 
experienced  an  annual  loss  of  $242,000,000 
through  conflagrations,  most  of  which  might 
have  been  prevented.  While  1 5,000,000  people 
in  this  country  are  occupying  temporary 
quarters,  largely  because  of  a  housing  short- 
age, more  than  a  hundred  homes  are  being 
burned  up  every  day.  The  maintenance  erf 
fire-department  and  water-supply  service  costs 
the  United  States  more  than  $1,000,000  every 
day  of  the  year.  Last  year  15,219  people  were 
burned  to  death  in  this  country,  and  17,641 
were  seriously  injured  in  fires. 

Years  ago,  when  there  were  very  few  health 
laws,  the  people  of  a  country  would  not  vol- 
untarily take  measures  to  avoid  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases.  As  a  consequence,  legis- 
lative bodies  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
statutes  authorizing  public  officials  to  enforce 
observance  of  the  health  regulations  pre- 
scribed for  the  nation  and  the  states.  Many 
people  hold  the  opinion  that  the  health  prob- 
lem and  the  fire  problem  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance, and  that  our  losses  of  lives  and 
property  will  not  be  greatly  reduced  until  we 
apply  the  same  forceful  methods  of  control 
to  fire  dangers  as  we  do  to  our  health  preser- 
vation. 

Thousands  of  fires  are  caused  each  year 
by  faults  in  building  construction.  One  in- 
vestigator estimates  that  one-fourth  of  our 
total  annual  fire  loss  is  due  to  defective  chim- 
neys and  unprotected  vertical  openings.  Chim- 
ney fires  are  classed  as  "strictly  preventa- 
ble." The  cost  of  making  a  chimney  in  the 
average  dwelling  really  safe  would  seldom  ex- 
ceed $25.  While  unprotected  vertical  open- 
ings are  not  often  a  direct  cause  of  fires,  they 
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are  the  most  common  cause  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  fire  within  buildings.  Unprotected 
stairways,  elevator  and  dumbwaiter  shafts, 
and  similar  vertical  openings,  are  responsible 
for  90  per  cent,  of  the  loss  of  life  from  fires  in 
this  country.  Sometimes  stairways  and  other 
large  vertical  openings  are  fire-stopped  at 
each  floor  level,  while  in  the  same  building 
there  are  dozens  of  little  openings  around 
heating  and  water  pipes  which  will  easily 
transmit  fire  from  one  story  to  anothen  It 
is  not  necessary  for  flame  to  pass  through  such 
an  opening  in  order  to  extend  the  fire.  Air 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  800  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit will  ignite  any  combustible  thing  it 
touches,  and  such  a  temperature  is  produced 
in  any  building  when  a  fire  gets  well  under  way. 

The  chief  fire  hazard  in  the  United  States 
is  the  careless  use  of  electricity.  While  we 
are  making  progress  in  safeguarding  electri- 
cal devices,  we  are  at  the  same  time  dis- 
covering many  new  causes  of  electrical  fires. 
An  interesting  recent  investigation  showed 
there  is  real  danger  of  fire  from  dost  accumu- 
ating  upon  incandescent  globes,  especially 
in  grain  elevators,  mills,  and  other  places 
where  explosive  dust  is  present.  Any  in- 
candescent electric  lamp  will  start  a  fire 
if  it  is  operated  continuously  when  so  sur- 
rounded that  the  heat  must  accumulate. 
Such  a  condition  exists  when  a  lamp  becomes 
buried  in  grain.  There  is  a  wide  range  be- 
tween the  smoking  and  the  ignition  tempera- 
tures of  the  various  dusts,  the  difference 
amounting  to  245  degrees  in  the  case  of  cocoa. 

The  second  and  by  far  the  most  deplorable 
fire  hazard  is  created  by  the  careless  handling 
of  smoking  materials  and  matches.  There 
are  12,000,000  smokers  in  the  United  States, 
and  many  of  them  exercise  very  little  care 
in  disposing  of  matches,  cigar  and  cigarette 
butts.  In  five  years,  the  *'  matches — smoking" 
lire  losses  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 

2,000,000,  Every  minute  of  the  day  and 
ight  in  this  country,  80,777  cigarettes  and 
13,855  cigars  are  burned  to  ashes.  Ap- 
proximately 700,000,000  matches  are  used 
each  day  to  light  these  smokes,  and  for  all 
sorts  of  industrial  and  household  uses.  A 
single  day's  consumption  of  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes in  America  would  reach  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  and  back,  if  the  smokes 
were  placed  end  to  end. 

The  total  length  of  all  of  our  electric  and 
steam  railways,  according  to  a  Federal  report 


of  1919,  is  417,008  miles.  If  we  were  to  lay 
alongside  this  track,  tip  against  tip,  the 
cigars  consumed  annually  in  the  United 
States,  we  would  not  only  have  enough  cigars 
to  extend  along  every  inch  of  the  track,  but 
enough  would  be  left  over  to  encircle  the 
earth  at  the  Equator  more  than  five  times. 
But  vast  as  is  this  cigar  mileage— 545,145 
miles — it  is  less  than  one-third  the  mileage  of 
a  single  year's  consumption  of  cigarettes  in 
America.  While  the  people  of  the  United 
States  consume  7,271,678,724  cigars  in  twelve 
months,  they  consume  42,456,879,552  ciga- 
rettes on  an  average  during  the  same  period 
of  time. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  the  time  when 
forceful  methods  will  be  applied  to  reduce 
fire  losses,  practically  the  only  hope  for  better- 
ing the  situation  lies  in  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation with  regard  to  fires.  Greater  pub- 
licity must  be  given  to  the  causes  of  fires 
as  well  as  to  personal  preventive  measures. 
In  many  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States 
are  high  schools,  each  housing  hundreds  of 
students  and  having  departments  for  auto- 
mobile instruction  in  the  basements  df  the 
buildings.  Inspections  have  shown  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  floors  of  these  base- 
ments are  soaked  with  oil  and  gasoline,  while 
in  many  instances  the  departments  contain 
open  cans  filled  with  gasoline.  A  spark  or 
lighted  match  handled  carelessly  in  such  a 
basement  would  jeopardize  the  lives  of  all 
the  pupils  in  the  school.  Education  will 
correct  this  and  dozens  of  similar  dangerous 
situations. 

A  former  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, aroused  by  the  destruction  of  timber 
caused  by  careless  smokers,  undertook  to 
enlist  tobacco  manufacturers  in  a  campaign 
to  make  smokers  more  cautious  in  handling 
matches  and  glowing  cigarette  and  cigar 
ends.  He  pointed  out  that  the  governmejit 
had  lost  thousands  of  dollars  through  auto- 
mobilists  tossing  lighted  cigarette  or  cigar 
butts  from  their  cars  while  speeding  along 
highways  through  wooded  areas.  To  prevent 
this  and  similar  thoughtless  acts,  he  asked 
that  the  companies  print  fire  cautions  on 
tobacco,  cigar,  and  cigarette  containers.  Such 
warnings,  if  continued  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  would  make  an  impressioii 
on  the  smoking  public,  and  eliminate  mtidi 
carelessness.  The  one  ktnely  answer 
that  secretary  received  indicated  plainly 
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our  fire  conscience  is  asleep.  Such  indiffer- 
ence is  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  principal  argument  of  the  advocates  of 
tobacco  prohibition  is  based  on  the  fire 
losses  caused  by  careless  smokers.  A  re- 
cord of  392  clothing  -  factory  fires  shows 
that  1 73  were  caused  by  the  carelessness  of 
smokers. 

The  destruction  of  life  and  property  by 
fire  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  millions  of 
families  would  follow  the  example  of  one  fire- 
prevention  engineer  who  believed  in  practising 
what  he  preached.  In  carrying  out  his  plan, 
he  established  regular  fire  drills  in  his  home. 
When  he  sounds  a  bell,  his  young  son  reports 
to  him,  his  wife  takes  her  station  at  the  tele- 
phone ready  to  send  in  an  alarm,  and  the 
maid  starts  for  the  nearest  fire-alarm  box. 
Following  these  first  steps,  each  member 
of  the  household  has  his  precise  duty  in  con- 
nection with  a  chemical  fire  extinguisher,  a 
pail  of  sand,  and  a  ladder.  Such  precaution- 
ary measures  in  the  home  will  not  appear  far- 
fetched to  those  who  know  with  what  speed 
fires  in  homes  get  under  way. 

Aif  original  and  practical  scheme  for  fire 
protection  in  a  rural  community  is  being 
practised  in  one  district  in  Massachusetts. 
The  town,  which  is  the  hub  of  the  community, 
purchased  a  number  of  three-gallon  extin- 
guishers, which  were  placed  in  the  farmhouses 
near  by.  They  remain  the  property  of  the 
town,  and  the  farmer  agrees  to  keep  the  ex- 
tinguisher from  freezing  and  always  have  it 
available  for  use.  The  town  engineers  make 
an  annual  inspection,  and  recharge  the  ex- 
tinguishers. The  operation  of  this  scheme 
has  already  saved  several  buildings  located 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  hose  house  in 
the  centre  of  the  village.  The  victim  of  a 
fire  not  only  uses  his  extinguisher,  but  his 
nearest  neighbors  bring  theirs  and  do  effective 
work  until  the  auto-truck  arrives.  The  ulti- 
mate plan  is  to  supply  every  house  lying  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  town  water  system  with 
an  extinguisher  costing  about  J20.    The  scheme 


calls  for  only  a  small  contribution  from  each 
resident,^  and  evidences  a  conmiunity  spirit  of 
high  order. 

Buikling  codes  in  every  community  should  be 
scrutinized  with  great  care.  Many  millions 
of  dollars  would  be  saved  annually  if  archi- 
tects and  builders  were  required  to  protect 
vertical  openings  properly.  Stairways,  dumb- 
waiter shafts,  and  such  openings  should  be 
shut  off  or  protected  with  incombustible 
material  that  will  resist  fire  for  an  hour  or 
more.  A  protection  of  sheet  metal  is  of 
little  value,  as  the  metal  gets  red  hot,  and 
even  if  it  does  not  fall  apart,  it  delivers  red- 
hot  air  to  the  stories  above. 

Individuals  and  corporations  interested  in 
reducing  the  nation's  fire  losses  have  put 
forces  to  work  examining  and  testing  the 
fire  risks  of  all  kinds  of  devices,  from  vacuum 
cleaners  and  incubators  to  elevator  appli- 
ances and  com  poppers.  The  results  of 
this  extensive  laboratory  work  are  rapidly 
becoming  available  to  the  public.  It  is  learn- 
ing that  many  materials  are  incombustible, 
but  not  fire-proof.  Glass  will  not  bum,  but 
it  will  break  from  heat;  stone  will  not  bum, 
but  it  will  crack  and  crumble;  metal  will  not 
bum,  but  it  will  melt  when  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature:  Columns  of  iron  and  steel  are 
incombustible,  but  they  arf  not  fireproof,  un- 
less properly  protected  with  some  insulating 
material.  Progress  in  solving  such  problems 
means  the  constmction  of  buildings  having 
floors  that  will  not  collapse  and  walls  which 
will  not  be  thrown  out  of  plumb. 

With  compulsory  education  in  fire  preven- 
tion in  our  schools,  and  a  wider  dissemination 
of  facts  conceming  the  burden  laid  on  the 
nation  by  preventable  blazes,  the  waste  in 
America  from  fire  would  be  materially  re- 
duced. We  would  not  then  follow  the  in- 
consistent plan  of  feverishly  figuring  how  to 
supply  dwellings  for  an  increasing  army  of 
homeless  people,  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting ^70,000,000  worth  of  homes  to  go  up 
in  smoke  each  year. 
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HlROHilO,  PRJNCE  REGENT  OF  JAPAN  {UU)  «* 

Prince  Hirohito,  because  of  the  serious  impairmeni  of  the  Mikado's  health,  has  recently  been  made  Regent 
of  Japan,  thus  placing  the  country*  for  the  first  time,  under  a  ruler  who  has  been  subject  to  Occidental  ift* 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  greatest  naval  battle  in  recorded 
history  has  jqst  been  fought.  More 
ships,  and  of  greater  value,  than  ever 
went  down  in  one  campaign  before, 
were  sunk.  This  most  costly  of  all 
naval  engagements  was  fought  on  dry  land, 
without  a  shot  fired,  or  a  flag  hauled  down,  or  a 
life  lost.  All  three  nations  involved  were 
gloriously  defeated.  Plenipotentiaries  of  all 
three  congratulated  one  another  on  their  stagger-, 
ing  losses,  and  then  went  to  the  White  House 
together,  where  Mrs.  Harding  poured  tea.  That 
was  the  Battle  of  Washington,  the  most  ex- 
pensive, the  cheapest,  the  most  victoriously 
unsuccessful  naval  encounter  in  human  annals. 
One  sole  weapon  sunk  all  this  machinery  of 
death.  That  weapon  was  character.  It  took 
just  character  to  put  mutual  trust  in  other 
men's  "honor,  faith,  and  good-will"  and  to 
cast  out  the  seven  devils  of  pride,  hate,  fear, 
envy,  greed,  vainglory,  and  deceit  that  infest 
all  peoples  along  with  the  nobler  instincts  to 
which  the  President  appealed  and  which  re- 
sponded so  triumphantly. 

The  tangible  results  achieved  at  Washington 
may  be  more  or  less  than  this  person  or  that  had 
hoped.  No  matter.  The  thing  that  counts  is, 
that  a  good  method  in  world  affairs  has  been 
tried  and  proved  successful.  This  method  is  to 
talk  about  things  instead  of  fighting  about 
them.  The  Conference  has  demonstrated  that 
an  act  of  faith  can  sink  battleships,  and  that 
tongues  can  talk  wars  to  death. 

Neither  President  Harding,  who  called  the 
gathering  together,  nor  the  delegates  who 
attended,  believed  that  their  faith  would  be 


great  enough  to  sink  all  battleships  nor  their 
tongues  long  enough  to  strangle  all  wars. 
But  never  has  so  great  a  faith  been  so  imme- 
diately vindicated.  The  world — the  peoples 
of  the  world  who  have  watched  their  statesmen 
in  this  novel  rftle — will  not  soon  forget  that  the 
appeial  to  reason  and  good-will  can  have  such  be- 
nyii!and  far-reaching  peaceful  conquests.  They 
will  be  ever  slower  to  believe  in  the  necessity  or 
the  utility  of  war  and  of  preparations  for  war. 
President  Harding  deserves  well  of  history 
for  his  share  in  the  Conference.  Whatever 
brains  may  have  fashioned  the  skeleton  of 
formulas  and  facts  on  which  the  fair  flesh  of 
performance  has  been  hung,  it  was  his  spirit 
that  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  the  whole. 
Europe  tried  every  device  that  the  most  cun- 
ning minds  could  frame,  and  their  end  was  war. 
The  President  left  the  formulas  to  ingenious 
assistants,  and  gave  his  whole  energy  to  the 
creation  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence. 
The  delegates  to  the  Conference  saw  him,  heard 
him,  and  found  no  guile  in  him.  They  trus- 
ted him.  They  began  to  trust  one  another. 
In  such  an  atmosphere,  minds  can  meet. 
Considering  the  vastness  of  the  issues  involved 
and  the  depth  of  old  encrusted  suspicions, 
they  met  with  astonishing  quickness.  But 
for  the  President's  sincerity  and  charm,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  they  would  have  met 
at  all.  The  Conference  was  the  triumph  of 
ah  ideal  and  of  good-will;  and  Mr.  Harding, 
of  all  those  present,  best  represented  in  his 
person  and  his  character  the  American  con- 
science and  the  American  spirit  that  made  it 
possible  and  successful. 


JOHN    J.    CAR  TV  O  Paul  Thomiw. 

\  111'  I'rL-sidciu  ot  tlK'  American  Telephone  and  I'elegraph  (Company  whobe  work  with  inventions  and  im- 
|in»\iini-nis  of  llu-  telephone  has  given  the  world  long  distance  telephonic  communication,  and  a  practical 
wiii'less  leli-phone  by  which  it  is  possible  to  transmit  messageN  between  stations  separated  by  thousands  of 

miles,  and  between  ships  at  sea 


MISS  ANNE  MORGAN 

The  continued  support  of  Miss  Morgan's  able  relief  work  in  the  devastated  districts  is  convincing  evidence 

of  the  deep  and  lasting  friendship  of  Americans  for  France 


DR.  ADOLPH  LOKENZ 
the  world's  most  tamous  surgeons,  who  is  now  in  America  treating  the  crippled  children  of  this 
fjtrv  in  ortltT  to  do  his  part  to  repay  America  for  the  work  of  feeding  Austria's  starving  children 
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The  President's  Influence 

THE  nature  of  President  Harding's  in- 
fluence upon  the  Conference  has  no- 
where been  better  expressed  than  in  a 
characterization  of  him  by  Postmaster  General 
Hays,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  New  York  a  few 
weeks  ago.     Mr.  Hays  said,  in  part: 

If  you,  throughout  the  country,  have  been  able  to 
"sense"  the  curing  and  restorative  qualities  of 
President  Harding's  personality,  much  more  vividly 
do  we,  who  serve  in  contact  with  him,  appreciate 
him  as  one  whose  greatest  concern  is  justice  and  good 
faith,  who  cures  excitement  with  serenity,  who 
meets  passion  with  gentleness,  who  conquers  anger 
with  tolerance,  who  overcomes  violence  with  pa- 
tience, who  shames  greed  with  unselfishness,  whose 
test  for  every  decision  is:  "What  does  good  faith  call 
on  us  to  do?",  whose  approach  to  every  problem  is 
"Which  of  these  alternatives  is  just?"  It  is  these 
qualities  of  President  Harding's  personality,  flowing 
out  from  him  steadily  day  by  day,  that  have  had  the 
largest  part  in  bringing  America  to  that  equability 
which  is  his  own. 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Con- 
ference have  been  its  urbanity,  its  serenity, 
its  patience.  Its  work  has  been  hard  and 
steady,  but  without  haste.  These  things  re- 
flect the  qualities  of  the  President.  A  personal 
impression  of  him  is  of  a  Middle  Western  farmer 
boy  who  has  grown  into  a  kindly  man  of  the 
world  who  has  acquired  dignity  without  loss 
of  a  still  boyish  unaffectedness  and  charm,  and 
whose  mind  is  serene  both  because  his  vigorous 
body  is  healthy  and  comfortable  and  because 
his  conscience  is  untroubled.  He  is  so  ob- 
viously honest,  direct,  and  human  that  he 
inspires  trust  in  all  who  meet  him.  This  is  not 
merely  a  negative  lack  of  suspicion:  on  the 
contrary,  he  radiates  a  positive  and  active 
quality  of  the  spirit  that  generates  in  others  a 
motor  inspiration  to  good  works. 

Mr.  Hughes's  Contribution 

MR.  HUGHES'S  really  magnificent  state- 
ment of  America's  position  upon  naval 
armament  gave  the  opening  session  of 
theConference  an  electrical  impulse  that  carried 
on  through  later  meetings  with  almost  unabated 
power.  It  had  three  elements  of  greatness:  sim- 
plicity of  design,  soundness  of  principle,  and  the 
courage  which  is  bom  of  "  honor  and  faith  and 
a  fair  intent." 

The  address  was  a  triumph  of  straight- 
thinking   and   plain    speaking   over   subtlety 


in  the  art  of  negotiation.  Veiled  language  is 
a  favorite  device  of  the  old  diplomacy,  and 
veiled  language  usually  means  either  that 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  employed  will  not 
stand  the  light  of  open  day  or  that  the  men 
who  employ  it  have  not  really  thought  out 
their  problems  and  must  resort  to  the  sort 
of  bargaining  methods  that  are  common  in 
the  second-hand  clothing  trade. 

Mr.  Hughes's  intellectual  powers  were  never 
more  brilliantly  utilized  nor  his  skill  as  an 
advocate  displayed  to  better  advantage.  But 
in  his  case,  as  in  Mr.  Harding's,  the  finest  part 
of  the  performance  was  its  exhibition  of  a 
sound  character  and  of  the  profound  influence 
which  character  in  one  man  wields  over  the 
actions  of  other  men.  Repeated  efforts  were 
made  at  the  Conference,  by  advisers  to  several 
of  the  delegations,  including  our  own,  to  in- 
ject into  the  programme  objections  to  the 
main  principles,  that  were  based  upon  the 
old  devious  ideas  of  "advantage"  at  somebody 
else's  expense.  But  the  principles  had  been 
too  honestly  and  too  clearly  thought  out  to  be 
weakened  by  such  attacks,  and  they  emerged 
from  the  discussions  without  substantial  al- 
teration. 

The  Future  of  Navies 

THE  theory  of  the  naval  holiday  is 
two-fold:  that  it  will  lift  the  burden 
of  taxation  off  an  impoverished  world 
for  those  years,  and  that  it  will  lift  the  fever 
of  competitive  preparation  for  war  out  of  the 
councils  of  a  distracted  world.  The  second 
part  of  the  theory,  if  it  works,  will  be  the  more 
valuable.  Even  the  most  pacific  statesman 
has  enough  nerve-racking  interruptions  to 
his  efforts  to  keep  peace  with  the  neighbors, 
without  having  naval  experts  at  his  elbow  every 
moment  whispering  in  his  ear  some  blood- 
curdling report  about  a  new  move  by  other 
naval  experts  of  another  nation  which  must 
be  met  by  some  new  move  by  us. 

A  distressed  correspondent  at  Washington 
complained  that  the  Conference  was  simply 
agreeing  that  the  world  should  hereafter  use 
bare  fists  instead  of  brass  knuckles,  and  that 
therefore  the  Conference,  so  far  as  peace  was 
concerned,  was  a  failure.  He  overlooked  the 
idea  that  a  several-year's  surcease  from  argu- 
ments over  the  relative  merits  of  weapons 
might  leave  the  nations  more  time  to  think 
about   other   things   than   war   preparations. 
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And  that  with  such  a  holiday  might  come  a 
gradual  conviction  that  weapons  were  poor 
things  anyhow.  And  especially  as  the  end  of 
the  holiday  approached,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  saw  looming  up  before  them  the  enor- 
mous costs  of  replacing  these  now  somewhat 
foolish  looking  Oeets,  that  they  might  balk  at 
the  price  and  insist  upon  further  reductions. 

This  last  point  received  especial  emphasis 
from  the  American  delegation.  The  British 
proposal,  that  the  naval  holiday  should  be 
followed  by  a  "staggered''  replacement  of 
obsolete  ships  (say,  one  every  two  years), 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  American  plan.  This  British  proposal 
looked  toward  maintaining  forever,  not  merely 
the  relative  strength  of  existing  navies  after 
one  reduction,  but  their  absolute  strength  as 
well  It  sought  to  do  this  by  making  it  easy 
in  a  financial  sense  to  do  so,  by  spreading  the 
cost  of  replacement  out  over  a  term  of  years. 

The  American  plan,  on  the  contrary,  looked 
to  the  end  of  the  naval  holiday  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  everybody  (if,  as  may  be  hoped, 
they  have  been  satisfied  with  one  dose  of 
limitation)  to  try  another  dose  of  the  same 
remedy  and  still  further  reduce  their  absolute 
strength  in  the  same  proportions.  Conse- 
quently, the  Americans  wished  to  make  re- 
placements lo4jk  just  as  costly  as  possible, 
and  thereby  make  further  limitation  of  navies 
look  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the  taxpayers 
of  all  nations,  at  the  end  of  the  holiday.  This 
could  best  be  done  by  arranging  that  all 
replacements  should  come  in  a  heap.  If 
the  American  Congress,  after,  say,  nine  years 
of  naval  budgets  averaging  200  million  dollars 
a  year  should  be  asked  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  year  to  provide  i.ooo  million  dollars 
to  replace  an  obsolete  fleet,  they  would  be 
inclined  to  say  that  they  would  do  no  such 
thing — certainly  not  if  they  could  persuade 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  to  join  in  the  refusal, 
as  they,  probably,  by  that  time  and  under  the 
same  psychology,  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
do.  What  they  would  probably  all  agree 
to  would  be  an  extension  of  the  holiday  for 
another  ten  years,  and  then,  if  all  went  well, 
to  replace  only  half  of  the  existing  fleets  and 
junk   the    rest. 

Thus  what  may  be  called  the  ''kangaroo 
leap"  method  of  alternate  holiday  and  replace- 
ment (as  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  one  holiday 
followed  by  continuous,  even  though  de- 
celerated, replacement)  is  the  very  heart  of 


the  American  plan.  That  plan  is  intendi 
encourage  a  gradual  movement  toward  suc- 
cessive reductions  until  all  nations  are  con- 
tent to  have  navies  that  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  coast  defences  and  a  police  force  to 
prevent   piracy  on   the  high  seas. 

Under  such  a  plan,  British  maritime  com- 
munications would  still  be  as  safe  as  they  are 
to-day.  The  safety  of  British  sea  lines  rests, 
not  on  the  absolute  strength  of  her  naval  force, 
but  on  its  relative  strength.  If  Britain  hadi 
thousand  superdreadnaughts  and  we  had  two 
thousand,  she  would  be  more  helpless  than  if 
we  each  had  only  one  destroyer.  Indeed,  she 
would  be  much  safer  if  we  had  one  destroyer 
apiece  than  if  we  had  a  thousand  battleships 
apiece,  for  in  the  former  case  we  should  not 
have  any  offensive  pt:>wer  worth  Britain's  j 
worrying  about,  whereas  in  the  latter  case, 
one  defeat  in  battle  might  suddenly  put  her 
at  the  mercy  of  an  overwhelming  offensive 
force. 

If  mere  reduction  of  taxes  for  ten  years 
had  been  the  only  gain  to  be  got  from  limi- 
tation of  armaments,  America  would  not  have 
bothered  to  call  the  Conference.  Much  as 
we  complain  of  high  taxes,  we  are  not  really 
suffering  under  them.  Naval  armament  lays 
three  times  as  heavy  a  burden  on  each  Briton 
as  the  same  amount  of  armament  does  on  each 
American,  and  probably  eight  times  as  heav>' 
a  burden  on  each  Japanese.  We  don't  like 
taxes,  but  we  can  stand  a  lot  more  of  them  if 
we  have  to.  But  we  called  the  Conference  to 
get  rid  of  the  curse  of  navies,  not  their  cost. 
We  don't  like  to  be  a  gun-toter;  we  don*t  like 
to  have  the  atmosphere  that  hangs  around  a 
gun-toting  community  hang  over  our  dealing 
with  our  neighbors.  We  are  sick  and  tired 
of  the  folly  of  war,  its  stupidity,  its  futility, 
and  the  human  misery  that  goes  with  it.  We 
have  proposed  a  plan  that  looks  toward  get- 
ting rid  of  it.  We  firmly  believe  that  that  plan 
is  going  to  work.  We  are  pretty  sure  that  it's 
going  to  be  tried— in  good  faith. 

One  Good  Conference  Deserves  Another 

THE  best  thing  about  the  Washington 
Conference  is  that  it  has  called  for 
another  This  fact  distinguishes  it, 
and  reveals  as  well  the  principle  that  animated 
it>  The  distinction  is,  that  former  inter-  1 
national  conferences  tried  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  future  by  grappling  iron  bands  of  agree* 
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ment  around  the  siatus  quo  and  restilvin*^ 
that  it  should  continue  .static,  fhc  o!d  dip- 
lomacy—the diplomacy  of  the  Qingress  of 
Vienna  and  of  the  G>ngress  of  Berlin^said 
in  effect,  *'At  last,  by  the  verdict  of  war,  we 
have  got  the  nations  into  the  postures  in  which 
they  ought  to  sit,  and,  by  Heaven,  henceforth 

hey  shall  continue  so  to  sit."  That  has  been 
the  theory  of  treaty-making  since  the  dawn  of 
history,  and,  despite  an  endless  succession  of 
new  wars  which  demonstrated  ever  anew  the 
folly  of  the  thought,  it  has  continued  to  be 
the  theory  of  treaty-making  down  to  this 
present. 

That  theory  rested  on  two  false  assumptions, 
namely,  that  a  nation  defeated  in  war  would 
permanently  accept  the  verdict  of  defeat, 
and  that  the  course  of  future  events  could  be 
controlled  by  agreements  regarding  present 
conditions.  The  whole  thing  left  out  of  reckon- 
ing both  human  nature  and  the  ceaseless  activ- 
ity of  life.  Hence  human  history  presents  a 
picture  of  statesmen  time  after  time  building  a 
dam  of  treaties  across  the  roaring  torrent  of 
human  progress,  only  to  witness  an  inevitable 
recurrence  of  a  veritable  Johnstown  flood  of 
w^ar.  breaking  down  this  artificial  barrier  and 
allowing  human  aspirations  to  fmd  natural 
channels  for   their  onward   march. 

Herein  lies  the  new  principle  exemplified 
at  the  Washington  Conference.  The  Amer- 
icans who  called  it  recognized  the  fluid  char- 
acter of  events.  They  did  not  hope  to  congeal 
human  relationships  into  permanent  shapes. 
They  did  not  try  to  fix  a  line  across  the  stream 
of  human  events  and  say.  "  Beyond  this  point, 
cease  flowing/*  Their  theorv  was  rather  some- 
thing like  this: 

This  vast  stream  of  human  energy  will 

low  on  forever,  without  pause  or  rest.  The 
most  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  improve  the 
channel  here,  to  divert  some  of  its  w^aters 
there  to  the  benign  uses  of  irrigation,  to 
harness  some  of  its  now  destructive  powers  to 
dynamos  of  beneficent  purpose.  If  we  ac- 
complish a  little  here  to-day  and  a  little  there 
to-morrow,  a  few  centuries  may  see  the  stream 
cleared  of  its  sand-bars  and  snags,  its  excess 
of  waters  diverted  to  useful  purposes,  its 
spring  freshets  drained  away  into  settling 
basins,  all  its  destructiveness  gone  and  all  its 
powers  brought  into  the  service  of  man/' 
The  Washington  Conference,  then,  was 
limited  to  an  attempt  to  build  two  settling 
basins.    Thousands  are  needed,  but  the  Con- 


ference was  not  attempting  to  reorganize  the 
Mississippi  River  all  at  once.  Its  plan  wa? 
to  build  just  two  settling  basins,  and  then  to 
call  the  workmen  together  to  start  work  on 
another. 

The  two  settling  basins  that  Washington  has 
been  building  are  a  limitation  of  navies  and  an 
approach  to  the  settlement  of  Far  Eastern 
problems  by  discussion  instead  of  by  pre- 
paration for  war.  Neither  basin  is  finished— 
the  exact  shape  and  size  of  neither  is  fixed. 
That  is  to  be  expected.  The  important  thing 
is,  that  everybody  concerned  has  agreed  that 
they  shall  be  built.  And  that  everybody  has 
agreed  that  settling  basins  are  better  than 
dams,  and  is  willing  to  build  some  more  of 
them. 

All  this  sounds  absurdly  simple,  but  it  is 
really  a  revolution  in  human  conduct.  It  has 
been  thought  before,  but  it  has  never  been 
done  before— certainly  not  on  a  world-wide 
scale.  Intellectually,  it  is  as  revolutionary 
as  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  free  will, 
as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  fatalism.  In 
practice,  it  is  as  revolutionary  as  the  adoption 
of  preventive  medicine,  in  addition  to  the  older 
habit  of  not  treating  the  patient  until  after  he 
had  got  sick.  Preventive  medicine  has  not  era- 
dicated all  diseases.  But  the  method  is  right, 
as  is  attested  by  its  victories:  it  has  already 
nearly  wiped  out  one  of  the  worst  scourges 
(yellow  fever),  and  has  greatly  curtailed  many 
others,  such  as  smallpox,  tuberculosis,  and 
hookworm.  Similarly,  the  Washington  Con- 
ference has  not  stopped  all  future  wars,  but 
it  will  doubtless  prevent  several;  and  the 
method  it  has  so  auspiciously  inaugurated 
will  doubtless  be  found  the  right  one  to  stop 
many  more. 

That  method  is  the  method  of  preventive 
negotiation.  This  will  probably  come  to  mean 
practically  continuous  negotiation.  Its  weapons 
are  foresight,  to  see  trouble  coming  before  it 
arrives;  frankness,  to  agree  that  troubles 
are  inevitable  in  human  relationship;  good- 
will, to  provide  a  proper  atmosphere  in  w^hich 
troubles  may  be  discussed  without  passion; 
and  publicity,  to  let  in  the  antiseptic  sunlight 
of  public  opinion  upon  the  conversations.  It  is 
too  soon  to  discuss  whether  this  is  or  is  not  a 
better  method  than  the  device  of  a  League  of 
Nations.  It  is  the  method  to  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  committed,  and  apparently  the 
rest  of  the  w^orld  is  willing  to  help  us  try  it 
out. 
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Our  British  Brothers 

IT  WOULD  be  ungracious  and  unfair  to 
withhold  from  the  British  Government  and 
peoples  the  fullest  recognition  of  their 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
Conference.  They  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  make  it  easy  for  all  concerned  to 
reach  agreements  on  all  questions.  They 
accepted  the  spirit  of  the  Conference,  as 
well  as  the  specific  measures  brought  before 
it,  with  generosity  and  a  helpful  intention. 
Without  the  fullest  desire  on  their  part  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  both  naval  reiduction 
and  a  composition  of  Far  Eastern  problems, 
success  could  not  have  been  achieved.  They 
have  been  properly  watchful  of  their  own 
interests,  but  never  captious  about  details 
that    did    not    really    matter. 

Americans  who  believe — as  the  World's 
Work  believes — that  the  surest  guaranty  of 
world  peace  and  world  justice  lies  in  a  har- 
monious development  of  American  and  Bri- 
tish democracy,  in  amity  with  all  other  peo- 
ples of  good-will,  cannot  but  be  heartened  by 
the  British  share  in  the  deliberations. 

Open  Diplomacy  That  Works 

THE  Washington  Conference  is  pro- 
bably unique  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  influenced  by  public  opinion. 
This  influence  was  made  effective  by  the  simple 
but  ingenious  rule  that  the  Conference  would 
hold  its  meetings  publicly  whenever  the  chair- 
man called  a  "plenary"  session.  This  rule 
secured  privacy  for  those  debates  in  which 
ideas  are  tried  out  and  tentative  plans  are 
submitted  to  the  discussion  which  forms  final 
opinions.  But  it  likewise  was  a  standing 
warning  to  these  private  sessions  that  petti- 
fogging and  obstructive  intrigue  might  at  any 
moment  be  dragged  into  the  white  light  of 
world-wide  publicity  and  exposed  to  the  wrath 
of  public  opinion.  The  effect  was,  to  hold  the 
private  sessions  to  a  serious  view  of  their 
problems  and  to  an  honest  effort  to  reach 
agreements  that  would  stand  the  light  of  day. 
This  is  "open  diplomacy"  of  the  only  practical 
kind.  The  success  that  attended  its  use  at 
Washington  indicates  that  we  should  have  more 
of  it.  There  are  other  advantages  to  be  got 
from  it  than  just  that  it  keeps  negotiation  open 
to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion — it  educates 
opinion  itself,  in  the  process. 


Everybody  on  Record  in  the  Far  East 

HALF  of  the  violent  arguments  one 
listens  to  are  between  two  people 
who  believe  exactly  the  same  thing 
but  who  refuse  to  accept  each  other's  way  of 
saying  it.  Probably  it  is  too  sweeping  to  say 
that  this  has  been  the  principal  point  of  the 
quarrel  over  the  future  of  China,  but  the 
Conference  has  demonstrated  that  this  p^ 
culiarity  of  the  human  mind  had  at  least  a 
lot  to  do  with  it.  For,  when  all  the  PoweR 
were  asked  to  write  down  a  list  of  what  they 
thought  ought  to  happen  in  China,  the  lists 
looked  astonishingly  alike.  It  then  seemed 
almost  as  if  the  trouble  had  been,  not  over 
what  ought  to  happen,  but  over  what,  for 
example,  the  United  States  thought  was  the 
reason  why  Japan  thought  it  ought  to  happen. 

In  other  words,  the  progress  on  Far  Eastern 
problems  has  largely  been  progress  in  making 
definitions  that  everybody  agrees  to.  America 
has  long  been  an  advocate  of  the  Open  Door 
in  China,  but  we  have  never  before  attempted 
to  say  in  explicit  terms  all  the  things  we  meant 
by  those  two  words.  We  have  just  discovered  . 
that  a  good  many  of  these  things  were  ex- 
actly the  same  things  that  Japan  was  advo- 
cating under  other  names.  For  example, 
Mr.  Root's  definition  of  one  aspect  of  the 
Open  Door  is,  "equal  opportunity  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  through- 
out the  territory  of  China."  If  that  definition 
were  construed,  as  it  could  be,  to  mean  that 
no  nation  should  ever  have  a  larger  share  of 
Chinese  trade  than  another,  Japan  would  be 
violently  opposed  to  it,  and  with  perfect 
justice.  But  construed  as  it  has  been  at 
Washington,  by  further  definition,  to  mean 
only  that  no  distinctive  barriers  to  Chinese 
trade  shall  be  erected  against  one  nation 
and  in  favor  of  another,  it  appeals  to  Japan 
strongly.  Under  that  definition,  it  will  be 
nobody's  fault  but  her  own  if  she  does  not  get 
the  largest  individual  share  of  Chinese  trade, 
as  she  ought  to  by  reason  of  her  proximity, 
her  racial  similarity,  and  her  economy  of 
production.  On  the  other  hand,  it  permits 
America,  for  example,  to  get  the  sort  of  trade 
in  China  we  ought  to  get — the  sale  of  such 
distinctively  American  products  as  cheap 
motor  cars,   farm   machinery,   and   the   like. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  this  process 
of  agreeing  upon  the  definition  of  terms  in 
Asian  affairs.    Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  things 
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that  some  of  the  people  of  all  the  foreign  nations 
have  wanted  in  China  are  things  that  they 
ought  not  to  have.  In  this  process  of  putting 
down  on  paper  the  things  we  want,  and  of  de- 
fining what  they  mean  in  detail,  the  vice  of 
vicious  proposals  becomes  so  clear  that  many 
of  them  have  been  withdrawn,  or  have  not 
been  presented  at  all,  because  they  were  not 
defensible  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
It  is  by  this  process  that  the  claims  to  "  spheres 
of  influence"  and  to  physical  control  of  Chinese 
territory  are  evaporating  under  the  light  of  a 
world  opinion  which  declare^  that  China  must 
have  her  territorial  and  administrative  in- 
tegrity preserved. 

What  is  China? 

BECAUSE  this  famous  question,  most 
recently  posed  by  Mr.  Steed  of  the 
London  Times,  could  be  asked  at  all 
was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  calling  the 
Conference.  It  indicates  a  country  with  a 
glorious  past,  a  potentially,  brilliant  future, 
and  an  uncertain  present.  On  paper,  China 
is  a  republican  empire,  of  definite  geograph- 
ical limits,  divided  into  eighteen  provinces 
ruled  by  governors  appointed  by  the  President 
in  Peking.  In  practice,  China  is  an  indeter- 
minate land  mass  peopled  by  a  great  variety 
of  races  speaking  different  languages,  divided 
into  fourteen  military  districts  each  ruled 
by  a  general  in  command  of  an  army  of  mer- 
cenaries, each  engaged  in  guerilla  boundary 
warfare  with  all  its  neighbors,  and  all  ac- 
knowledging loyalty  to  the  central  government 
at  Peking  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  share 
in  the  division  of  the  receipts  of  the  maritime 
customs  and  the  salt  monopoly,  which  ar- 
rive intact  at  Peking  because  they  are  col- 
lected by  foreign-manned  bureaus.  American, 
British,  French,  and  Japanese  troops  patrol 
parts  of  the  capital  and  the  railroad  from 
that  city  to  the  sea.  British  and  Japanese 
troops  patrol  railroad  lines  in  Shantung. 
American  gunboats  patrol  the  Yang-tze  River, 
to  protect  missionaries  and  keep  down  pirates, 
as  far  inland  as  Pittsburgh  is  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  bv  the  river  route. 

What  Shall  China  Be? 

THE  Conference  is  adding,  to  the  tradi- 
tional   good-will    of    America    toward 
China,  the  likelihood  of  a  similar  good- 
will of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan  toward 


China.  By  a  process  of  removing  the  mutual 
rivalries  and  suspicions  of  all  the  foreign  Powers 
as  they  touch  Chinese  affairs,  it  becomes  possible 
for  all  to  agree  to  measures  that  restore  to 
China  her  integrity,  her  dignity,  and  her  control 
of  her  own  house.  The  restoration  of  her 
postal  service  to  domestic  management,  the 
disappearance  of  extra-territorial  courts,  and 
the  cancellation  of  foreign  claims  to  Chinese 
territory  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops.  China  will  be 
aided  to  restore  internal  peace  and  to  erect  a 
stable  central  Government.  Wise  counsel  and 
financial  assistance  will  lead  to  the  modernizing 
of  local  government,  the  spread  of  education, 
and  the  building  of  railroads,  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines,  and  the  introduction  generally 
of  modern  conditions  of  life. 

It  seems,  indeed,  hardly  too  much  to  hope 
that  in  another  fifty  years,  China  will  be 
industrially  and  politically  and  intellectually 
a  modem  nation.  The  imagination  takes  fire 
at  the  thought  of  what  such  a  consummation 
would  mean  to  the  world.  One  of  the  three 
most  extensive  and  most  populous  areas  of  the 
earth  brought  fully  into  the  stream  of  civiliza- 
tion— its  resources  of  human  energy  and  in- 
tellectual power  contributing  to  the  total  of 
world  progress — is  indeed  an  inspiring  con- 
ception of  the  future.  Best  of  all,  there  is 
'every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  realized. 
No  people  averages  higher  in  mentality,  in- 
dustry, and  character.  Once  aroused  to  the 
fact  that  for  her  it  is  now  or  never  to  save 
herself  from  mutilation  and  decay,  China  will 
surely  achieve  the  fair  destiny  that  lies  within 
her  grasp. 

A  Political  Consortium  in  Asia? 

THE  present  picture  of  chaos  in  China 
suggests  the  reasons  for  the  caution 
with  which  the  Conference  proceeds 
in  its  agreements  upon  Chinese  affairs.  As- 
suming that  all  needful  definitions  of  foreign 
conduct  in  China  are  accepted,  they  all  rest 
ultimately  upon  the  internal  peace  of  China 
herself.  If  China  expects  her  administrative 
integrity  to  be  permanently  respected,  she 
must  come  rapidly  into  an  acceptance  of 
modem  forms  of  government  and  develop 
an  administration  that  inspires  respect.  For 
this  purpose,  she  needs  foreign  advice.  Here- 
tofore she  has  had  it,  but  much  of  it  from  in- 
terested   parties.    Henceforward    she    should 
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get  it  from  an  international  commission,  until 
she  is  able  to  stand  alone. 

This  need  of  an  international  commission  in 
China  is  reinforced  by  a  necessity  arising  in 
another  quarter.  The  definitions  accepted 
by  the  foreign  Powers  to  make  effective  their 
agreement  upon  the  principle  of  the  Open  Door 
are  in  one  sense  self-denying  ordinances.  Each 
Power  agrees  to  refrain  from  certain  practices 
if  every  other  Power  will  likewise  refrain  from 
them.  Inevitably,  occasions  will  arise  when 
one  Power  will  feel  that  another  has  violated 
one  of  these  agreements.  Unless  some  ma- 
chinery is  erected  to  decide  the  issue,  we  then 
return  directly  to  the  old  unbridled  rivalries. 
No  machinery  to  decide  such  issues  will  satisfy 
any  party  to  the  agreement  unless  he  is  rep- 
resented on  it.  He  would  not  accept  China's 
decision,  nor  the  decision  of  any  other  one  Power 
as  arbiter. 

The  only  possible  answer  to  these  problems 
is  an  international  commission.  Obviously, 
every  Power  concerned  should  be  represented 
on  it — above  all,  China  herself  should  be  re- 
presented. Such  a  political  consortium  could 
be  as  serviceable  to  China  on  the  adminis- 
trative side  of  her  development  as  the  existing 
financial  consortium  can  be  on  the  economic 
side.  Perhaps  two  commissions  would  be 
preferable — one  to  cooperate  with  the  Chinese 
upon  their  internal  problems  of  adminis-* 
tration,  by  means  of  advice  and  suggestion; 
the  other  to  pass  upon  questions  arising  be- 
tween the  foreign  Powers  under  the  agreements 
regarding  the  Open  Door. 

The  exact  nature  and  authority  of  this 
second  commission  will  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  still-continuing  pro- 
cess of  forming  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  upon  the  extent  to  which  we  are  willing 
to  go  in  meeting  our  international  obligations. 
We  have  asked  for  a  world  agreement  on  the 
Open  Door,  and  we  are  getting  it.  But 
agreements  do  not  automatically  carry  them- 
selves out.  Even  verbal  contracts  are  con- 
tracts, and  their  enforcement  rests  (in  inter- 
national affairs  quite  as  surely  as  in  domestic 
affairs)  upon  the  decisions  of  tribunals  and 
upon  machinery  for  executing  those  decisions. 
In  international  affairs,  only  two  forces  can 
operate  to  enforce  contracts:  the  power  of 
arms  and  the  power  of  public  opinion.  We 
have  committed  ourselves  to  avoiding  the  use 
of  military  power.  Thus  we  reject  the  offer 
of  an  alliance  with  Great  Britian  and  Japan 


to  control  the  future  of  Asia.  All  that  is 
left  us,  then,  is  the  power  of  public  opinion. 
How  shall  we  make  that  power  effective? 
The  only  answer  that  seems  adequate  is 
that  we  join  the  other  Powers  in  the  erection 
of  a  court  before  which  disputes  under  the  Open 
Door  agreement  may  be  argued.  Why  not 
call  this  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  a  Court 
of  Appeal  to  World  Opinion? 

A  "Court  of  Appeal  to  World  Opinion" 

POPULAR  psychology  is  becoming  moie 
and  more  important  in  the  operations 
of  government.  To  state  the  fact 
that  democracy  is  becoming  steadily  more 
potent  in  its  control  of  nations  is  also  to 
define  the  steadily  growing  influence  of  public 
opinion  upon  the  acts  of  rulers.  The  Wash- 
ington Conference  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  public  opinion  that  tran- 
scends national  boundaries.  Mr.  Hughes's 
dramatic  statement  of  the  American  plan 
of  naval  limitation  was  not  merely  a  resp(Mise 
to  American  sentiment:  it  crystallized  senti- 
ment in  Great  Britian  and  Japan  that  had  a 
very  tangible  effect  upon  the  acquiescence 
of  the  British  and  Japanese  rulers  in  the  princi- 
ples of  that  plan. 

What  other  means,  besides  physical  foro^ 
offers  so  fair  a  prospect  of  compelling  justice 
in  international  affairs  as  an  organized  medium 
of  appeal  to  this  international  public  opinion? 
It  may  be  said  that  the  International  High 
Court  of  Justice,  recently  erected,  is  exactly 
that  medium.  So  it  is,  by  intention;  but  its 
name  does  not  suggest  it.  And  the  name  is 
enormously  important.  The  sanction  of  pub- 
lic support,  which  will  be  the  strongest  foroc 
behind  such  a  court,  is  going  to  depend  largdy 
on  what  the  name  of  the  court  connotes  in 
the  public  mind.  It  will  have  much  more 
meaning  to  the  public  mind  if  its  name  is  a 
direct  challenge  to  public  opinion  than  it 
will  have  if  its  name  lacks  color  and  imagi- 
native appeal.  "Justice"  is  a  very  abstract 
and  impersonal  thing,  whereas  "opinion," 
and  even  "world  opinion,"  is  a  quite  tangible 
and  personal  thing,  in  which  every  man  who 
reads  a  newspaper  has  a  conscious  personal 
share. 

Such  a  court,  in  Chinese  affairs  as  they 
affect  other  nations,  would  really  be  a  com- 
mission to  determine  the  facts  in  any  given 
controversy  and  to  publish  those  facts  with 
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rer  cbmments  it  might  feel  were  neces- 

0  a  proper  understanding  of  their  re- 
to  the  established  definitions  of  the  Open 

Fairness  to  all  parties  would  be  in- 
lot  only  by  the  international  composition 
court,  but  also  by  provision  kn  the  pub- 
i  of  minority  findings  if  the  court  it- 
*re  divided. 

»me  such  plan  is  not  adopted,  the  only 
s  alternative  is  an  understanding  that. 
£  out  of  five  of  the  Powers  affected  feel 
mother  Power  is  violating  the  Open 
they  will  unite  to  enforce  their  majt/rity 
n.    This  is.  of  course,   treason  to  our 

1  Senatorial  tradition,  which  is,  that 
all  not  enter  even  temporary  alliances 
'en  limited  purposes,  despite  George 
igton  and  Thomas  Jefferson's  advice 
contrary.  But  we  had  as  well  make  up 
nds  that  we  shall  have  to  abandon  our 
:  Senatorial  tradition.  We  cannot  em- 
n  a  series  of  conferences  to  accomplish 
itional    agreements     without     learning 

or  later  that  we  must  bind  ourselves  to 
ystem  by  which  to  enforce  them. 

The  Position  of  France 

\  BRIAND'S  one  **set  speech"  dur- 
ing  his   stay   in   Washington   was   a 
.  conclusive    answer    to    the    frequent 
that    France    is    *' militaristic/'    The 
>f   his   contention,    that    Europe    must 
>lish     "moral     disarmament"      before 
can  pnxeed  to  physical  disarmament, 
unassailable-    The    truth    is,    Europe 
in  a  state  of  war,  in  spite  of  the  Ver- 
Peace.     Somewhere   in    the  waters   of 
siding  but  still  seething  pot  of  troubles 
Tiust  be  a  steadying  element,  and  the 
ition  in  Europe  that  is  strong  enough  as 
I  rational  enough  to  be  that  element  is 

French  have  given  evidence  enough  of 
>acific  intentions.  They  have  worked 
n  agreement  with  Germany  to  re- 
the  wounding  method  of  collecting 
tions  which  was  devised  by  the  Paris 
Conference — worked  it  out  specifically 
re  Germany  a  gross  humiliation  and 
e  the  way  toward  a  time  of  ultimate 
liation.  France  is  quite  aware  of  the 
ermanies  that  exist  side  by  side:  and 
aerating  cheerfully  with  that  Liberal 
|iy  which  is  disposed  to  pay  its  debts, 


rebuild  the  nation  after  a  democratic  and 
pacific  pattern,  and  seek  regeneration  rather 
than  revenge.  The  Germany  that  compels 
France  to  maintain  an  army  of  considerable 
size  and  a  state  of  mind  that  is  somewhat 
nervous,  is  the  Germany  of  LudendorfT  and 
the  other  unrepentant  sinners  who  nearly 
won  the  world  for  Kaiserism  only  four  years 
ago. 

France  has  radically  reduced  her  standing 
aritiy  and  is  preparing  further  reductions. 
She  has  no  intention  of  pressing  claims  for  a 
navy  of  a  size  embarrassing  to  Great  Britain, 
Tactless  attacks  upon  her  position  in  Europe, 
made  in  concert  by  an  ill-advised  group  of 
British  journalists  at  Washington,  provoked 
the  French  to  make  the  rejoinder  that  would 
be  the  most  irritating  one  possible  to  the 
British,  namely,  a  threat  aimed  at  British 
naval  supremacy  in  European  waters.  This 
rejtjinder  was  as  ill-advised  as  the  attack- 
but  it  probably  had  the  merit  of  having 
never  been   seriously   meant, 

American  opinion,  certainly,  has  never 
taken  seriously  the  idea  that  France  is  tend- 
ing toward  militarism.  That  nation  is  too 
clear-visioned  to  have  missed  the  lesson  of 
the  war,  which  taught,  if  it  taught  anything, 
that  militarism  does  not  pay.  France  real- 
izes perfectly  that  Germany  must  quickly 
be  restored.  As  M.  Maurice  Casenave  re- 
cently remarked:  "France  knows  that  a 
creditor  cannot  collect  the  debt  due  him  by 
sending  his  debtor  to  the  poor  house/* 
Most  Americans  will  likewise  be  surprised  by 
the  information  he  conveyed  in  an  address  at 
Baltimore,  that  the  present  French  army 
"is  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  pre-war  army/' 

The  Loucheur-Rathenau  Agreement 

M.  CASENAVE  also  called  attention  to 
the  healing  effect  of  the  agreement 
arrived  at  by  M.  Loucheur,  French 
Minister  of  the  Liberated  Regions,  and  Mr. 
Rathenau,  the  German  Minister  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, in  conference  several  months  ago  as 
Wiesbaden : 

The  terms  of  the  Wiesbaden  agreement  lay  down  a 
modus  viveftdi  through  which  there  will  be  estab- 
lished in  France  a  committee  or  possibly  a  corpora- 
tion representing  all  the  French  sufferers  of  war 
damage.  This  corporation  will  receive  orders  from 
these  sufferers  for  whatever  materials  they  may 
require  for  reconstruction.    These  orders  may  be 
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placed  up  to  the  sum  of  one  billion  gold  marks  per 
annum.  They  will  be  handed  by  the  French  Com- 
mittee or  corporation  to  a  committee  or  corpora- 
tion of  Germans  which  will  represent  all  the  leading 
German  manufacturers  of  all  types  of  materials. 
The  payment  for  these  materials  in  Germany  will  be 
made  at  the  price  of  the  material  bought  on  the 
French  internal  market. 

The  German  committee  or  corporation  opens  a 
credit  in  Germany  on  behalf  of  the  French  Commit- 
tee or  corporation  of  an  amount  of  7  billion  gold 
marks.  This  credit  will  be  repaid  in  1936.  So  as 
to  permit  rapid  reconstruction  with  the  goods  to 
be  purchased  with  this  credit,  these  will  have  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  value  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
credit  before  the  ist  of  May,  1936. 

The  German  seller  is  paid  by  the  German  organ- 
ization: the  amount  of  each  payment  so  made  is 
put  to  the  credit  of  the  German  Government  and 
is  deducted  from  the  German  debt  according  to  the 
maturities  of  the  said  debt.  Interest  at  5  per  cent, 
will  be  paid  to  Germany  because  of  the  anticipated 
payments  which  she  is  to  make.  If  in  1936,  the 
date  of  maturity  of  the  said  credit,  the  rights  of 
France  to  indemnity  have  not  reached  the  sum  of  7 
billion  gold  marks,  France  shall  pay  in  cash  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  due 
her  and  the  said  sum  of  7  billion. 

One  can  see  that  this  agreement  has  the  great 
advantage  of  bringing  the  question  of  reparations 
from  the  financial  to  the  economic  grounds.  It  be- 
gins a  collaboration  with  living,  working  Germany, 
with  the  part  of  Germany  who  honestly  wants  to 
pay  its  debts.  By  that  fact  it  is  the  most  momen- 
tous of  all  negotiations  since  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. It  proves  that  France  does  not  seek  to  ruin 
Germany  as  some  people  try  to  persuade  the  world, 
which  they  think  simple  minded  enough  to  believe 
that  a  creditor  is  stupid  enough  to  seek  the  ruin  of 
his  debtor. 

France  knows  that  all  hope  of  being  paid  the  debt 
owed  to  her  is  in  the  commercial  rehabilitation  of 
Germany  which  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
rehabilitation  and  stabilization  of  the  mark.  Any- 
thing which  can  bring  this  result  will  be  considered 
by  France  with  a  favorable  eye,  as  it  will  have  as  a 
consequence  the  repairing  of  the  harm  she  has  suf- 
fered and  her  complete  economic  restoration^ 

Another  virtue  of  this  agreement  is,  that  it 
does  away  with  the  process  set  up  in  the  Treaty, 
by  which  French  commissions  went  over  all 
Germany  recovering  stolen  cows,  locomotives, 
machinery,  etc. — a  futile  and  interminably 
irritating  reminder  of  defeat  and  dislike — 
and  settles  the  matter  by  striking  a  balance, 
and  then  by  delivery  of  a  lump  quantity  of 
each.  The  fact  that  France  sought  and 
achieved  so  considerate  as  well  as  so  practical 
a  plan  of  restitution   is   both  proof  of  her 


willingness  to  resume  normal  relations  with 
a  regenerated  Germany  and  refutation  of 
the  charge  that  she  has  lost  her  political  poise. 

Japan  at  Washington  and  at  Home 

THE  Japanese  delegates  at  the  Con- 
ference have  been  a  delight  to  the  wdl- 
wishers  of  Japan.  They  have  dropped 
the  reticence  which  made  the  Japanese  at  P^ 
almost  unintelligible  to  the  Western  under- 
standing. Now  that  they  have  spoken  frriy,  , 
their  conversation  reveals  them  in  an  nuB^ 
pectedly  pleasant  light.  They  talk  the  laa- 
guage  of  the  West,  and,  better  yet,  they  tdk 
the  language  of  Western  liberalism.  No  mere 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  catch-words  of  de- 
mocracy could  for  weeks  on  end  conceal  an 
ignorance  of  the  realities  of  the  subject  matter. 
These  Japanese  have  really  grasped  the  phil- 
osophy of  Western  ideals  as  we  know  them. 

Their  presence  here  as  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Japan  is  profoundly  significant.  Premier 
Hara  doubtless  knew  his  men  when  he  chose 
them,  and  Premier  Takahashi  doubtless  knar 
them  when  he  confirmed  their  warrant  to  act 
for  his  Government.  They  doubtless  repiesent 
the  sentiment  that  now  controls  Japanese 
policy — and  that  sentiment  is  certainly  veiy 
different  from  the  feelings  which  controlled 
the  Government  of  Japan  four  years  ago. 

Events  in  Japan  indicate  a  silent  revolutioB 
in  that  country  of  the  most  far-reaching  im* 
portance.  The  accession  of  Hirohito  to  the 
regency  brings  to  the  throne  the  first  nikr  of 
Japan  who  has  traveled  in  the  West  and  beet 
educated  in  Western  ideas.  That  accession 
was  apparently  timed  to  be  significant  at  the 
moment  when  America,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan  were  composing  their  diflferences  in  Asia. 
It  is  coincident  with  studied  announcements 
of  the  retirement  of  the  two  of  the  three  living 
Elder  Statesmen  who  represent  the  ideas  d 
German  origin  upon  which  the  Constitution  ] 
of  Japan  was  built.  Unless  evidence  that  has 
a  striking  unanimity  of  character  is  pure  coin- 
cidence, Japan  is  giving  notice  to  the  worid 
of  a  new  tack  that  will  bring  her  morally  into 
the  front  rank  of  modem  nations.  Apparently 
she  has  made  the  great  decision — that  she  wffl 
compete  with  the  world  hereafter  in  a  generous 
rivalry  of  fair  play  and  in  an  emulation  of  the 
best  practices  of  advanced  democracy. 

This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  America  to 
further  the  cause  of  civilization.    The  way  to 
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is  to  meet  Japan  half-way.  Every  effort 
if  Government  and  of  our  people  should  be 
forth  to  establish  contact  with  the  Japan- 
Sovemment  and  people,  to  strengthen  the 
k  of  that  element  in  Japan  which  believes 
I  us  in  the  doctrines  of  liberalism,  peace, 
jponcord,  Japan's  new  attitude  must  pay 
Jcnds  in  japan,  or  it  wnll  not  last.  We  must 
prate  to  the  end  that  it  shall  be  so  profit- 
Ithat  it  cannot  be  overt hrow^n.     Mr.  Mark 

an,  elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  has  in- 
some  of  the  ways  in  which,  even  in- 

ally,  we  can  improve  the  opportunity, 
n  capital  can  likewise  help.    So  can 

ovemment.  Japan  has  earned  the  right 
pdial  cooperation. 

Our  Embassies  Abroad 

A  circular  recently  issued  by  the  Treasury 

l^partment,  giving  rulings  upon  questions 

ider  the   Income  Tax  laws,  occurs  the 

ing:  "Expenditures  for  furnishing  and 

ining  the  residential  portion  of  a  United 

Embassy  .  .  ^  are  personal  expenses, 

uctible." 

Ijubtless  this  ruling  came  from  a  thought- 
feference  to  the  fact  that  an  Embassy  is  in 
parts — the  chancery,  or  business  oflTice, 
the  embassy  proper,  or  residence.  But 
pf  an  Ambassador's  work  is  talking  with 
Entertaining  other  diplomats  in  the  resi- 
U  part  of  the  Embassy,  This  is,  indeed, 
Ibly  the  more  important  half  of  his  work, 
(ecent  newspaper  despatch  from  one  of  the 
dls  of  South  America  called  attention  to 
|act  that  our  legation  in  that  city  was 
'  in  the  second  story  of  a  building  over  a 
ter  shop  and  next  door  to  a  stable. 
United  States  now  owns  its  Embassy  in 
n,  reluctantly  accepted  as  a  gift  from  Mr. 
Morgan,  but  has  done  nothing  to  adapt  it 
l^ctical  use.  We  do  not  own,  let  alone  maio- 
jlour  Embassy  in  Paris  or  Rome  or  Berlin. 
Iring  the  Washington  Conference,  M. 
Id  entertained  the  chief  officers  of  our 
Smment  in  the  beautiful  French  Embassy 
kteenth  Street,  leased  and  maintained  by 
French  Government.  At  the  same  time, 
palfour  was  entertaining  in  the  British 
issy — owned  and  maintained  by  the 
h  Government.  The  German  Embassy 
[ishington  is  now  being  rehabilitated  for 
te  of  a  new  Ambassador— it  is  ow^ned  and 
ined  by  the  German  Government. 


The  richest  nation  in  the  world  still  under- 
pays its  representatives  abroad,  and  expects 
them  besides  to  foot  the  bills  and  pay  taxes 
on  the  privilege. 

The  Gorgas  Memorial 

A  GREAT  and  fitting  memorial  is  being 
worked  out  to  honor  the  memory  and 
perpetuate  the  work  of  Dr.  Gorgas, 
the  great  sanitarian  whose  work  at  Panama 
made  possible  the  successful  construction 
of  the  Canal.  It  is  of  happy  augury  that  this 
movement  was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Belisario 
Porras,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

The  memorial  is  to  consist  of  a  hospital  and 
laboratory  for  tropical  and  preventive  medicine 
situated  in  Panama.  The  Republic  of  Panama 
launched  the  movement  by  providing  a  site, 
a  building,- and  modern  equipment  valued  at 
half  a  million  dollars  as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
$2,000,000  Santo  Tomas  hospital  which  is 
just  being  completed.  It  is  planned  to  in- 
crease this  initial  fund  by  four  and  one  half 
millions  of  dollars  to  be  contributed  in  part 
by  the  public  and  in  part  by  the  governments 
of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  various 
of  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America 
which  were  beneficiaries  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
Gorgas. 

The  laboratories  to  be  constructed  will  re* 
semble  in  architecture  the  Pan  American 
buildings  in  Washington.  Thus  they  will  in 
their  form  symbolize  the  warm  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  South  and  Central  Americans 
generally  toward  Dr.  Gorgas. 

The  Provisional  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
United  States  is  made  up  of  the  following 
members: 

Rear  Admiral  W.  C.  Braisted— (M.  C.)  U.  S.  Navy 
(Retired) 
President  American  Medical  Association 

Surgeon  General  M.  W.  Ireland— U.  S.  Army 

Surgeon  General   H.  S.   Cumming — U,  S.   Public 
Health  Service 

Surgeon  General  E.  R,  Stitt^ — U.  S.  Navy 

Dr,  Leo  S.  Rowe — Director  General  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union 

J.  E.  Lefevre — Fomier  Secretary  of  Fomento  and 
Charg^  d'Affaires  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 

Legal  Adviser — Dr.  John  Bassctt  Moore 

The  Board  expects  to  start  an  active  cam- 
paign to  arouse  interest  in  and  raise  funds  for 
the  work  on  or  about  the  first  of  the  year 
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1922.  Since  Dr.  Gorgas  was  a  Southerner, 
the  son  of  General  Gorgas,  Chief  of  Ordnance 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  the  first  intensive 
efforts  will  be  put  forth  in  the  Southern  States. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  is  to  be  the  Scien- 
tific Director  of  the  Memorial. 

It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  Mrs. 
Gorgas's  biography  of  her  husband  is  to  be 
published  in  May,  when  it  may  be  of  most 
service  in  connection  with  the  quickened 
interest  in  the  great  career  of  William  Craw- 
ford Gorgas,  who  has  not  infrequently  or  in- 
appropriately been  referred  to  as  "the  phy- 
sician to  the  World." 

The  Affections  in  Fiction 

SO  FAR  as  memory  serves,  no  imaginative 
book  has  ever  stood  the  test  of  time 
which  did  not  portray  at  least  one  char- 
acter who  attracted  some  favorable  emotion  of 
the  reader.  It  might  be  only  pity  or  it  might 
be  admiration.  In  the  most  successful  works, 
it  has  been  real  affection.  In  view  of  this 
seeming  truism,  it  is  singular  that  so  many 
writers  to-day  exhaust  their  talents  upon 
characters  and  situations  that  cannot  conceiva- 
bly evoke  any  sympathetic  response  in  the 
normal  human  heart.  The  excuse  of  many  of 
them  is  that  they  are  social  reformers.  Prob- 
ably two  of  the  most  successful  social  reformers 
by  way  of  literature  were  Charles  Dickens  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  but  they  managed  to 
combine  with  their  indictment  of  society  a 
proof  of  the  worth  of  saving  it,  by  depicting 
characters  who  were  worth  saving  from  the 
evils  that  surrounded  them.  The  excuse  of 
the  others  seems  to  be  that  any  picture  of  any 
cross  section  of  life  is  a  work  of  Art,  and  that 
Art  (so  defined)  is  its  own  sufficient  justifica- 
tion.   It  is  a  lame  excuse. 

Thrift  and  Taxes 

THERE  is  fascinating  reading,  for  any- 
one who  is  willing  to  think  while  he  reads- 
in  a  recently  published  report  on  Amer- 
ican incomes.  It  tells  where  they  come  from, 
who  gets  them,  and  how  they  are  spent.  If  one 
will  read  between  the  lines,  it  will  also  tell  why 
we  are  suffering  from  a  business  depression 
and  when  the  depression  will  end,  besides  a  lot 
of  other  things  we  need  to  know  about  our 
business  life. 


The  total  national  income  in  1918  was  60 
billion  dollars.  This  was  divided  as  follows: 
To  people  having  incomes  of  |20,ooo  or  more, 
5  billion  dollars  or  8  per  cent.  cS  the  total;  to 
people  having  incomes  between  $3,000  and 
$20,000,  12  billions  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  total; 
and  to  people  having  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000, 43  billions  or  72  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Where  did  this  money  go?  If  the  22J  millioa 
families  in  the  country  spent  an  average  of 
$2,000  a  year  for  living  expenses,  that  would 
account  for  4$  billions  of  the  total  60  bilUoK 
Federal  taxes  took  4  billions  and  state  and  load 
taxes  3  billions.  Total,  $2  billions.  This  left 
8  billions  to  provide  for  new  constructioo. 
The  experience  of  the  past  demonstrates  that 
we  ought  to  spend  from  1$  to  20  per  cent,  of 
our  national  income  on  new  construction— on 
new  homes,  additions  to  factories,  irrigation 
enterprises,  railroad  facilities— the  things  that 
increase  production  per  man  and  thereby  make 
life  easier  for  everybody.  But  i  $  per  cent,  of 
60  billions  is  9  billions,  and  20  per  cent,  is  I3 
billions;  and  in  1918  we  had  only  8  billions  for 
these  purposes — in  other  words,  we  were 
anywhere  from  i  to  4  billions  short  of  the 
amount  needed  to  make  productkm  eacpand. 
But  that  was  true  not  only  in  1918;  it  was 
equally  true  in  191 7  and  1919  and  1920.  For 
five  years  we  have  not  been  adding  to  our 
productive  capital. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  those  productive 
billions?  Clearly,  they  can  be  got  in  oily  two 
ways:  (i)  by  accumulating  savings,  and  (a) 
by  eliminating  waste.  Experience  has  de^ 
monstrated  that  the  only  class  of  people  who 
save  effectively  are  the  rich.  They  are  ridi 
not  merely  because  they  get  more  than  other 
people,  but  also  because  they  spend  very  mudb 
less  than  they  get.  A  man  died  in  Califomii 
not  long  ago  who  had  taken  14  million  dollars 
out  of  one  gold  mine,  and  he  died  a  pauper 
because  he  had  squandered  it  as  he  took  it  out 
But  Henry  Ford  puts  back  most  of  what  he 
gets  into  factories  and  mines  and  railroads,  and 
we  say  he  is  rich,  though  a  better  way  of  saying 
it  is  to  say  that  he  is  a  highly  paid  custodian  of 
public  savings  which  he  directs  into  new  pro- 
duction that  benefits  us  all.  What  he  pe^ 
sonally  gets  out  of  it,  in  the  form  of  luxurious 
living,  is  a  very  cheap  price  we  pay  for  keeping 
thousands  of  men  profitably  employed  and  for 
providing  a  cheap  means  of  locomotion  for  the 
world. 

We  shall  have  to  maintain  these  human 
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leservoirs  of  capital.  They  are  our  best  sav- 
ings banks,  because  the  money  they  accumulate 
goes  back  into  intelligently  managed  enter- 
prises of  production  that  benefit  all  of  us. 
If  we  tax  them  too  highly,  we  may  somewhat 
curtail  the  luxuries  they  enjoy,  but  in  doing 
so  we  shall  by  ten  times  as  much  curtail  our 
own  opportunities  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
productive  machinery  which  they  keep  going. 
Congress,  even  now,  after  three  years  of 
study,  proposes  to  tax  these  men  of  wealth  as 
high  as  42  per  cent,  of  their  incomes.  It  is  a 
short-sighted  proposal,  because  such  a  tax  is  a 
tax  on  the  part  of  our  national  income  that  goes, 
not  into  personal  luxury,  but  into  the  machin- 
ery of  production. 

The  Financial  Cyclone  Cellar 

UNDER  the  present  income  tax  laws, 
which  take  to  the  Government  so 
much  of  the  profits  accruing  from 
successful  investment  in  productive  enterprise, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  have 
taken  to  the  financial  cyclone  cellars  so  con- 
veniently supplied  by  the  offerings  of  state 
and  municipal  tax-exempt  bonds.  The  dis- 
astrous effects  upon  productive  industry  of  this 
flight  to  cover  may  be  suggested  by  a  ^ance  at 
two  vastly  important  enterprises  that  urgently 
need  capital. 

One  of  these  is  the  railroad  business.  One  of 
the  prime  wastes  of  the  railroad  business  is  the 
excessive  cost  of  handling  freight  at  the  ter- 
minals, due  to  inadequate  facilities.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  should  be  invested  to  pro- 
vide them.  Their  provision  would  effect  eco- 
nomies that  would  enrich  the  whole  nation, 
besides  immediately  making  useful  work  for 
thousands  of  idle  men  and  profitable  business 
for  hundreds  of  suffering  factories.  But  capital, 
faced  by  the  certainty  of  high  taxes  (and  by 
the  threat  of  Government  ownership  of  the 
roads  as  well),  naturally  prefers  tax-exempt  se- 
curities, without  risk  and  with  assured  high 
returns. 

The  other  great  opening  for  capital  is  the 
Super-power  Plan  for  the  electrification  of  all 
railroads  and  most  industries  between  Boston 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  After  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  proposal,  the  Geological  Survey 
and  eminent  engineers  declare  that  the  plan  is 
perfectly  feasible,  that  it  could  be  got  into  full 
operation  in  nine  years,  and  that  it  would  then 
save  to  industry  190  million  dollars  a  year  in 


cost  of  power.  But  the  scheme  requires  700 
million  dollars  of  new  capital  to  put  the  plan 
into  operation.  In  1901,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
financed  the  purchase  of  Andrew  Carnegie's 
steel  holdings  for  $00  million  dollars  almost 
without  effort.  But  the  Government  was  then 
not  taking  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  profits  in 
taxes.  Probably  nobody  to-day  could  finance 
such  an  undertaking. 

Railroads  and  Prosperity 

BUSINESS  prosperity  in  this  country 
depends  largely  on  two  factors — more 
*  active  buying  on  the  part  of  our  agricul- 
tural population  which  comprises  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  ability 
of  our  railroads  to  buy  more  equipment  and 
materials.  Prosperity  for  the  farmers  cannot 
be  expected  before  the  next  crop  is  harvested, 
and  general  prosperity  for  the  railroads  seems 
no  nearer  at  hand;  but  recently  some  of  the 
stronger  roads  have  placed  orders  for  cars 
and  rails  which  have  started  activity  among 
the  equipment  companies  and  in  the  steel 
industry.  This  is  one  of  several  signs  of  im- 
proving business  conditions  which  indicate 
that  we  have  passed  the  low  point  of  the  post- 
war depression  and  are  on  the  upgrade. 

Mr.  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  Editor  of  the  Rail- 
way Age,  recently  called  attention  to  the 
dearth  of  railroad  buying  of  equipment  in  re- 
cent years  and  expressed  a  timely  warning  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  railroads  will  be 
caught  with  the  complete  revival  of  business 
activity.  In  the  seven  year  period  from  1906 
to  1913,  according  to  figures  presented  by  him, 
freight  handled  by  the  railways  increased  39 
per  cent,  and  the  number  of  freight  cars  in  the 
country  16  per  cent.,  or  315,000  cars.  In  the 
succeeding  seven  years  from  191 3  to  1920  the 
freight  continued  to  grow  38  per  cent,  while 
only  6 J  per  cent.,  or  134,000,  more  freight  cars 
were  in  service.  Furthermore,  in  every  year 
since  1917,  the  number  of  cars  in  service  has 
actually  declined.  This  points  to  transporta- 
tion difficulties  that  are  likely  to  be  experi- 
enced when  business  fully  recovers.  Mr. 
Dunn  says,  "The  producers  of  the  country 
would  lose  more  money  in  a  short  time  by  be- 
ing unable  to  ship  their  commodities  than  they 
would  save  in  a  much  longer  time  by  any  con- 
ceivable reduction  of  rates." 

The  chief  reason  that  railroads  have  spent 
so  little  in  recent  years  has  been  because  their 
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credit  was  so  low  that  it  was  difficult  for  them 
to  sell  securities.  In  three  years  before  the 
war  they  sold  more  than  two  billion  dollars 
worth  of  securities;  in  the  three  years  ending 
with  1920  they  sold  less  than  one  billion.  In 
this  latter  period  industrial  companies  issued 
more  than  six  billions  of  securities  as  com- 
pared with  approximately  the  same  amount 
as  the  railroads  in  the  earlier  period. 

Revival  of  railroad  credit  depends  upon 
earnings  approximating  the  6  per  cent,  on 
valuation  which  the  new  transportation  act 
fixes  as  reasonable.  In  the  first  year  after  the 
ending  of  the  Government  guarantee,  earnings 
were  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  valuation.  Railroad 
managers  are  working  on  the  solution  of  this 
earnings  problem.  They  realize  that  it  calls  for 
a  reduction  in  rates  on  some  commodities  to 
stimulate  business  and  a  reduction  in  wages  on 
the  other  hand  to  leave  a  larger  profit  in  the 
business.  If  they  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  as  they  have  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  we  can  look 
for  a  revival  of  railroad  credit.  This  will  make 
possible  the  financing  of  railroad  purchases 
which  will  stimulate  business  and  place  the 
roads  in  condition  to  handle  a  larger  traffic 
when  it  comes.  On  this  depends  the  ability 
of  our  railroads  to  carry  the  business  of  the 
country  during  the  next  period  of  prosperity. 

The  Ter  Meulen  Plan 

THERE  can  be  no  return  to  great  pros- 
perity in  this  country  until  we  are  able 
to  sell  a  good  part  of  our  cotton  crop, 
the  surplus  of  our  wheat  crop,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  our  manufactured  products 
abroad.  Before  the  war  we  sent  Europe  half 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  our  products  annually 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  which  we 
ow«i  her.  Now,  as  a  creditor  nation,  Europe 
would  have  to  send  us  an  excess  of  goods  to 
balance  her  account.  In  order  therefore  to 
permit  foreign  countries  to  buy  more  from  us 
than  they  sell  to  us,  we  must  now  loan  them 
money  to  pay  us,  for  they  do  not  have  gold 
with  which  to  pay. 

Several  plans  have  been  proposed  to  provide 
the  financial  link  needed  to  keep  foreign  trade 
moving  in  our  favor,  but  there  is  only  one  that 
has  met  with  general  approval  and  is  not  open 


to  objections  that  have  caused  the  failure  of 
most  of  the  others.  This  is  the  Ter  Meulen 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Ter  Meulen,  an  Amster- 
dam banker,  who  spent  two  years  working  out 
the  details.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Brusseb 
Conference  and  by  the  council  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Sir  Drummond  Frazer,  of  London, 
organizer  of  the  scheme,  presented  it  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Convention  of  the  American 
Bankers  Associaticm  where  it  met  with  ap- 
proval. In  its  essential  details  this  scheme 
provides  for  the  pledging  of  income  earning 
assets  on  the  part  of  the  war-stricken  countries 
with  the  League  of  Nations  or  scrnie  other 
international  body;  this  body  places  a  gold 
value  on  these  assets  and  authorizes  the  gG¥- 
emments  to  issue  bonds  up  to  the  amount 
fixed.  These  bonds  can  then  be  loaned  by  the 
governments  to  such  of  their  importers  as  have 
good  standing  or  security,  and  they  can  be 
used  by  these  importers  as  collateral  for  credits 
from  exporters  in  other  countries.  This  would 
adequately  protect  the  exporter,  for  in  case  of 
default  the  Ter  Meulen  bonds  could  be  held 
to  maturity'  or  be  sold  and  would  adequatdy 
cover  the  amounts  loaned.  Such  security  would 
make  these  credits  acceptable  to  the  banks. 

Sir  Drummond  Fraser  claims  for  this  plan 
"that  it  will  restore  normal  oversea  trading; 
that  it  will  re-awaken  the  dormant  confkieQoe 
in  the  ability  of  importers  in  war-stricken 
countries  to  pay  their  way;  that  it  will  enable 
governments  to  keep  their  expenditure  within 
their  revenue;  that  it  will  render  possible  the 
mobilization  of  revenue-producing  assets  of 
borrowing  countries  to  purchase  essential  im* 
ports  which  will  restore  the  purchasing  poiver 
of  these  countries;  further,  that  it  will  enable 
lending  countries— of  which  yours  is  the  most 
important — to  secure,  with  the  collateral  bond, 
a  safe  outlet  for  exports  and  thus  restore  the 
prosperity  which  the  stagnaticm  <rf  overset 
trade  has  checked.*' 

One  objection  raised  against  this  plan  is  that 
the  countries  most  in  need  of  foreign  products 
have  the  least  income  producing  assets  to 
pledge.  Those  countries,  however,  would  have 
difficulty  in  getting  credit  under  any  sound 
plan.  This  one  protects  the  exporter,  which 
is  the  first  requirement  in  making  any  plan  of 
this  character  effective.  It  is  a  plan  in  wfaicfc 
America  should  be  particulariy  interested. 
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\  EW  people  understand  the  structure  of 
I  some  of  our  leading  railway  systems. 
The  layman  can  readily  visualize  the 
blazing  of  the  U.  P.  trail  across  the 
prairies  and  over  the  Rockies,  He 
l)crs  the  picture  of  the  driving  of  the  last 
lat  cemented  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by 
id  the  business  man  understands  the 
I  and  mortgaging  of  various  portions  of 
in  line  in  order  to  finance  the  construe- 
But  many  of  our  Eastern  trunk  lines 
Dt  built  in  this  way.  They  were  not 
at  one  main  terminal  and  constructed 
hen  In  the  language  of  the  automobile 
y  they  are  '*  assembled  "  roads. 
I  for  instance  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
e  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. 
lese  lines  are  formed  by  a  combination  of 
horter  and  independent  systems.  When 
ster  minds  were  conceiving  the  plan  of 
ilaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  from 
brk  to  Buffalo,  they  leased  several  al- 
iperating  railroads,  e.  g..  they  leased  one 
inghamton  to  Buffalo  and  another  from 
iburg  to  New  York,  and  by  building  and 
ng  control  of  the  connecting  links,  fin- 
[>lved  the  through  system.  This  com- 
ow  owns  only  30  per  cent,  of  its  main 
i  but  40  per  cent,  of  its  entire  system- 
original  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ran  from 
mrg  to  Philadelphia.  Many  consolida- 
ere  then  made,  and  in  1869  one  road  from 
rgh  to  Chicago  was  leased  and  in  1871 
lers  w^ere  leased,  extending  the  railroad 
Philadelphia  to  New  York.  Thus  the 
Pennsylvania  System  from  Chicago  to 
[>rk  materialized.  A  glance  at  the  map 
)w  how  the  trunk  line  of  the  Pennsyl- 
^as  extended  by  this  method. 
\  the  smaller  railroad  companies  were 
ig  under  their  own  management,  they 
of] table  concerns  to  their  stockholders. 
the  inducement  of  a  higher  rate  of  in- 


terest and  a  guarantee  of  that  rate  by  a  strong 
company  that  induced  the  stockholders  to 
draw  up  a  lease,  agreeing  to  have  a  larger  com- 
pany operate  them  for  a  fixed  rental  on  their 
property.  And  the  earnings  of  the  leased  lines 
under  the  management  of  the  stronger  com- 
panies have  in  many  cases  jumped  to  remark- 
ably high  figures  and  are  very  profitable  pro- 
positions to  the  guarantors,  so  much  so  that  in 
many  cases  the  independent  earnings  will  not 
be  revealed  by  the  major  company,  and  they 
only  show  in  their  reports  all  the  earnings  of 
the  leased  properties  pooled  together. 

The  strategic  and  favorable  position  of  the 
individual  roads  which  are  leased  by  parent 
companies  add  greatly  to  their  importance  and 
intrinsic  value.  For  instance,  the  entrance  to 
New  York  of  the  New  York  Central  System 
(used  also  by  the  N,  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.), 
is  owned  for  several  miles  by  the  New  York 
&  Harlem  R.  R.  Co.  which  also  owns  the  heart 
of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  The  United 
New  Jersey  R.  R.  &  Canal  Co.  has  the  unique 
position  of  owning  the  entrance  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  System  to  New  York  Harbor 
and  of  owning  the  terminals  in  Jersey  City  now 
used  by  the  Pennsylvania.  Likewise  the  Morris 
&  Essex  Railroad  controls  the  entrance  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  to 
New  York  Harbor.  Without  these  properties 
the  main  trumk  lines  would  be  in  an  awkward 
position  in  that  they  would  not  reach  the  port 
of  New  York.  Omission  of  the  rental  for  the 
property,  which  is  in  the  form  of  dividends  to 
the  stockholders,  would  automatically  break 
the  leases  of  these  various  lines,  and  the  stock- 
holders could  prevent  the  parent  company  from 
using  their  property. 

The  guaranteed  dividends  are  therefore,  in 
effect,  a  fixed  charge  of  the  railroad,  They 
must  be  paid  after  the  operating  expenses  and 
come  in  the  same  category  with  the  interest  on 
money  borrowed  by  the  railroad  on  bonds. 


HOW  THE   PENNSYLVANIA   SYSTEM  WAS  MADE   UP 

The  original  Pennsylvania  Railroad  line  was  only  from  Pittsburgh  to  Harrisburg.  Later  the  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  line  was 

leased  and  then  three  other  lines  to  carry  the  Pennsylvania  into  New  York.    This  map  shows  the  more  important  letsed 

lines  in  the  Pennsylvania  main  line.     It  is  the  stocks  of  these  lines  on  which  the  Pennsylvania  guarantees  divideadl 


Q)nsequently  these  dividends  are  paid  before 
any  dividends  on  the  common  or  preferred 
Stocks  of  the  companies  themselves,  which  de- 
pend on  earnings  and  may  be  reduced  or  dis- 
continued by  the  board  of  directors.  In  other 
words,  the  position  of  these  dividends  is  ex- 
tremely strong,  somewhat  similar  to  the  in- 
terest on  equipment  bonds,  as  in  one  case  the 
interest  is  paid  for  the  use  of  railroad  equip- 
ment and  in  the  other  case  the  dividends  are 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  property  itself.  In  this 
respect  guaranteed  stocks  might  be  regarded 
the  same  as  real  estate  mortgages. 

In  judging  the  worth  and  merit  of  guaranteed 
stocks,  there  are  three  things  which  must  be 
examined  and  considered  carefully:  First,  the 
property  itself;  second,  its  earning  power; 
third,  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

It  is  important  to  examine  the  value  of  the 
property  by  itself  and  to  see  if  it  could  realize 
the  amount  of  its  capitalization.  The  earning 
power  should  be  judged,  both  from  its  value 
to  the  main  system— its  guarantor-— and  from 
its  own  independent  eamingpower.  The  terms 
of  the  lease  should  be  examined  as  they  vary 
widely.    Some  leases  are  for  a  fixed  rental* 


other  leases  are  for  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
and  a  percentage  on  the  stock.  The  latter 
leases  are  the  strongest,  as  no  matter  what 
taxes  might  be  exacted  from  the  company  the 
rate  of  percentage  is  guaranteed  on  the  capital 
stock  after  all  expenses.  Other  leases  are  so 
drawn  that  should  the  earnings  of  the  leased 
road  become  large  enough  to  pay  the  lease 
many  times  over,  an  increase  in  dividend  must 
be  paid.  Still  other  leases  read  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  gross  earnings  will  be  paid  by 
the  guarantor  to  the  leased  line. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  guaranteed  stocks 
have  fared  in  receiverships  of  their  guarantor. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  Co.  From  1880  to  1888  this  road 
passed  through  two  receiverships,  and  during 
those  years  the  guaranteed  stocks  paid  their 
dividends  right  through  the  receiverships.  In 
1896  it  went  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  for 
the  third  time  and  after  the  company  had  de- 
faulted on  its  general  mortgage  bonds  and  had 
been  sold  at  auction,  new  leases  were  executed 
with  five  of  the  minor  leased  lines  slightly  le- 
ducing  the  rental.  The  four  main  line  and 
strongest   guaranteed   stocks— the    Ddawaie 
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Bound  Brook,  the  East  Pennsylvania,  the 
Philadelphia »  German  town  &  Norristown,  and 
Ihe  North  Pennsylvania,  however,  were  not 
langed,  for  rather  than  accept  reduced  rentals 
the  owners  of  these  securities  would  have  taken 
uver  the  operation  of  their  own  lines,  and  they 

jid  have  done  this  to  their  advantage.    Thus 

shown  the  strong  position  of  guaranteed 
istocks  which  have  valuable  property  of  their 
own  with  good  earning  power  and  a  strong  lease. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  analysis  that 
a  well-chosen  property  guaranteed  by  a  strong 
parent  company  is  a  very  advantageous  form 
of  investment.  This  type  of  security  has 
many  attractive  features.  Being  a  stock  in 
form,  it  is  exempt  from  the  Federal  normal  in- 
come tax  which  increases  its  yield  in  many 
cases  over  the  bond  interest  rates.  The  trend 
of  prices  of  best  guaranteed  stocks  over  a 
twenty  year  period  varies  as  the  trend  of  prices 
on  the  best  first  mortgage  bonds.  In  several 
cases  it  has  crossed  the  average  price  of  first 
mortgage  bonds,  but  as  a  rule  follows  closely 
the  bond  prices.  The  real  factor,  of  course,  in 
determining  the  price  of  guaranteed  stocks  is 
the  money  market,  and  as  their  security  in 
many  cases  is  unquestionable,  the  money  mar- 
ket is  the  only  determining  factor  governing 
their  price.  The  holder  of  guaranteed  stocks 
has  a  permanent  investment;  he  does  not  have 
to  think  of  the  maturity  of  his  investment  as 
is  the  case  with  bonds.  His  money  is  invested 
for  a  long  period  and  so  at  times  such  as  these 
he  has  the  advantage  of  the  high  interest  rates 
for  the  period  of  the  lease  (usually  99  or  999 
years).  He  also  has  his  dividend  checks  mailed 
to  him  and  does  not  have  to  cut  coupons. 

Here  are  examples  of  a  few  guaranteed 
railroad  stocks:  The  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne 
ft  Chicago  preferred  7  per  cent,  stock  is  guar- 


THE  FLUCTUATIONS 

OF  GUARANTEED 

STOCKS 

Guaranteed  railroad 
stocks,  because  of  their 
investment  character, 
follow  closely  the  trend 
in  the  price  of  good 
bonds.  They  have  de- 
clined sharply  in  recent 
years,  but  have  lately 
started  up.  The  chart 
shows  the  rate  of  re- 
turn they  give,  which 
is,  of  course,  highest 
when  the  market  is 
lowest 


anteed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. There  is  $19714,286  of  this  stock 
outstanding  and  no  funded  debt.  The  road 
runs  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago,  is  double 
track  all  the  way,  and  owns  its  terminals  both 
at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  the  real  estate 
value  of  which  is  greater  than  the  total 
amount  of  preferred  stock  outstanding.  The 
lease  runs  for  999  years* 

The  Morris  &  Essex  Company  has  7I  per 
cent,  guaranteed  by  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western.  It  has  $33,477,000  funded 
debt  and  $15,000,000  stock.  It  controls 
the  entrance  to  the  whole  D.  L.  &  W.  System 
to  New  York  Harbor  extending  from  Phillips- 
burg,  N.  J.,  to  Hoboken  and  owns  its  termi- 
nals in  Jersey  City.  The  original  lease  pro- 
vided for  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  guaranteed 
by  the  D.  L.  &  W.  with  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  if  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  Morris  &  Essex  be  sufficient  to  pay  off 
the  bond  interest  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  stock 
guaranteed,  then  an  extra  dividend  be  paid 
to  the  stockholders.  This  being  the  case,  the 
stockholders  succeeded  in  raising  the  guarantee 
to  a  fixed  rate  of  7}  per  cent.  The  lease 
runs  in  perpetuity. 

The  United  New  Jersey  Railroad  &  Canal 
Company  has  the  unique  position  of  con- 
trolling the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  System.  The  Pennsylvania 
guarantees  10  per  cent,  on  the  $21,240,400 
stock  and  interest  on  the  $20,000,000  bonds. 
The  road  owns  the  main  2,  3,  and  4  track 
line  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  from  Trenton 
to  Jersey  City  and  branches.  It  also  owns 
its  terminal,  many  valuable  piers  in  Jersey 
City,  and  the  twenty  million  dollars  of 
improvements  put  on  the  property  by  the 
Pennsylvania.    The  lease  runs  for  999  years. 
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In  order  to  present  in  one  place  wise  and  injarmtd  thought  and  stimulating  counsel, 
mofiib  after  month,  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  have  created  this  special  section  in 
the  magazine  and  invited  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  to  coniribuU  to  it. 
The  magazine  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  ibis 
undertaking. 

The  views  expressed  by  each  author  are  his  alone,  there  being  no  group  responsi^ 
bility  for  any  of  the  opinions,  but  no  opinions  will  appear  in  this  section  except  those 
belonging  to  some  individual  of  this  group, — The  Editors. 

THE  MEANING  OF  UNIVERSITIES 

By  EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN 

President  of  the  Unlvenity  ol  Vjrginii 


THE  President  of  an  American 
State  University  bears  a  five- 
fold relation  to  students,  fac- 
ulty, governing  Ixxiies,  the 
State,  and  to  scholarship  and 
service  generally.  It  is  a  monstrous 
burden  in  some  ways,  and  must,  in  course 
of  time,  be  subjected  to  delimitation. 
The  vital  responsibilities  of  a  president 
lie  in  three  great  fields: 


(i)  The  selection  of  men  for  the 
teaching  staff. 

(2)  The  adjustment  of  the  power 
of  the  University  to  changing  social 
needs,  to  which  end  he  must  understand 
his  time  and  dream  dreams  of  wise 
development    and    progress. 

(j)  The  practical  realization  of  these 
dreams  or  of  the  dreams  of  others  wiser 
than  he.    He  must  not  be  thought  of  as 
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truths.  An  immense  initial  difficulty 
is  overcome  when  a  youth  clearly  under- 
stands the  rationale  of  his  subject  and 
its  meaning  in  terms  of  actual  life. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  edu- 
cational history  of  America,  and  indeed 
of  the  world,  when  there  existed  such  a 
need  for  real  teachers  as  now  exists — men, 
who  by  a  combination  of  personality, 
knowledge,  and  skill  in  teaching,  could 
somehow  get  under  the  skin  of  the  under- 
graduate, energize  his  mind,  and  cause 
him  to  behold  and  covet  the  dignity 
and  power  of  the  scholar's  life.  And 
there  was  never  a  time  when  such  a 
deadly  menace  of  mediocrity  overhung 
and  threatened  college  teaching  for  the 
reason  that  its  rewards  seem  to  the 
youth  of  the  day  so  slender  in  economic 
value  and  financial  return  in  comparison 
with  those  awaiting  talent  in  other  fields. 

The  exaltation  of  the  professorial 
task  is  the  crucial  point  of  attack  in 
restoring  to  college  and  university 
teachers  their  ancient  power  to  set 
forth  the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
so  admirably  that  youth  will  hearken  and 
heed  and  follow  them.  I,  for  one,  hold 
the  belief  that  a  stirring  and  glorious 
career  lies  before  the  dynamic  young 
scholar  who  to-day  deliberately  chooses 
teaching  in  our  universities  and  colleges 
as  the  work  of  his  life.  The  American 
undergradate  is  much  misjudged  and 
misunderstood  by  many  of  us  of  another 
generation,  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
overstimulus  to  which  he  is  now  sub- 


jected. We  did  not  pass  our  college 
days  amid  the  din  of  the  gasolene  engine 
and  the  jazz  of  the  phonograph,  and  the 
allurements  and  excitements  constantly 
on  tap  in  movies  and  popular  magazines 
without,  and  the  engrossing  interests  of 
athletics  within,  organized  on  a  scale 
so  grandiose  and  exciting  as  to  tend 
to  drive  other  topics  from  the  mind.  In 
the  '70s  and  '80s  and  '90s,  a  dance  in  the 
college  was  a  colossal  event,  now  it  is 
a  daily  habit.  Youth  discussed  and 
fought  over  events  and  issues  in  former 
days.  I  have  known  them  to  get  hot 
over  the  preachments  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
or  the  lucid  statements  and  deadly 
reiterations  of  Matthew  Arnold  or  the 
brazen  democracy  of  Walt  Whitman, 
and  said  their  say  about  the  world  and 
the  changing  mart  without  fear  of 
bringing  down  upon  themselves  the 
unspeakable  charge  of  pedantry  which 
they  now  fear  as  one  might  fear  some 
sort  of  intellectual  leprosy.  But  1  dare 
to  claim  that  the  hearts  of  youth  are  as 
high  as  ours  were,  their  minds  as  clear, 
their  souls  as  gallant.  We  who  saw 
them  go  to  war,  and  noted  their  be- 
haviour, know  this.  But  the  effort  to 
show  them  the  glory  of  scholarship,  the 
fruitfulness  of  culture  must  be  commen- 
surate with  the  vivid  influences  surging 
about  them  and  bearing  them  into  other 
fields.  Such  effort  is  the  outstanding 
task  of  the  American  college  and  the 
American  university  for  the  next  gene- 
ration.   . 
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AN  INTIMATE  VIEW  OF  LLOYD  GEORGE 

His   Characteristic   Political   Methods,   and  Personality  as 
Seen    By  One  Who   Has   Known  Him  for  Twenty   Years 

By  p.  W.  WILSON 


IT  IS  now  more  than  twenty  years  since 
first  1  set  eyes  on  David  Lloyd  George. 
1  remember  well  that  scene.  The  fever 
of  the  South  African  War  was  at  its 
height,  patriots  were  delirious,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  that  would  be  was  then  a 
pro-Boer.  He  was  to  speak  in  the  Queen's 
Hall,  London.  The  building  was  garrisoned 
by  police  and  beleaguered  by  a  mob;  within 
were  the  elect,  encouraged  by  the  strains  of 
the  great  organ.  Suddenly,  there  emerged 
from  the  depths  of  the  platform  a  lithe  and 
youthful  figure,  better  groomed  than  as  a 
rule  he  has  had  time  to  be  since,  with  glossy 
black  hair,  pale,  square,  smooth  face,  a  mous- 
tache already  rebellious,  and  a  manner  brisk 
and  business-like.  The  audience  rose  as  one 
man-one  woman  to  acclaim  him,  and  with 
a  right  tense  Celtic  voice,  occasionally  break- 
ing as  a  violin  breaks  under  stress  of  the 
bow,  he  spoke;  phrases  carefully  conned 
and  pointedly  delivered;  better  grammar 
than  as  a  busy  statesman  he  has  often  em- 
ployed; but  what  was  the  secret  of  his  personal- 
ity? Was'  it  eloquence — conviction — calcula- 
tion? 1  think  not.  It  was  the  quality  with- 
out which  goodness  itself  may  be  despicable 
and  with  which  even  evil  is  almost  to  be  ad- 
mired. At  the  heart  of  Lloyd  George  is,  in 
one  word,  courage.  It  is  his  courage  that 
explains  everything. 

It  does  not  mean  that  he  is  right — it  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  wrong — it  does  mean  that  he  is 
unafraid.  After  all,  he  only  scrambled  into 
Parliament  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  His  major- 
ity in  Carnarvon  Boroughs,  his  constituency, 
was  merely  a  score  or  two  of  votes.  To  lose 
that  seat  might  have  meant  permanent 
political  extinction.  Certainly  it  would  have 
meant  extinction  for  the  time  being.  With 
Joseph  Chamberlain  at  the  height  of  his  power 
as  Goliath,  young  David  faced  the  battle,  was 
all  but  murdered  in  Birmingham,  and  all  but  ob- 
literated everywhere  else.    It  meant  courage. 

As  a  Cabinet  Minister,  it  was  courage  that 


he  displayed.  In  1905  he  took  ofTice.  We 
spent  the  Session  of  1906  over  an  Education 
Bill  which  the  peers  threw  out.  The  party 
whips  would  not  hear  of  an  appeal  to  the 
country,  meaning  another  election.  Many 
members  woul4  lose  their  seats  and  the  great 
majority  won  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Ban- 
nerman  would  be  reduced.  Lloyd  George 
wanted   there  and  then   to  face   the  issue. 

"Majorities!"  he  would  say  to  us.  "They 
are  our  political  capital — meant  to  be  invested 
in  things  worth  doing."  At  that  time  he 
was,  however,  only  a  subordinate.  The  old 
gang  won  the  day  and  the  conflict  with  the 
Lords  was  postponed.  When  it  came  over 
the  Budget,  Mr.  Lloyd  Georgp — rendered  al- 
most voiceless  with  strain  and  exhaustion  of 
nerves— was  the  radium  within  the  Liberd 
Party.  His  influence  lay  in  this — ^that,  win 
or  lose,  he  never  feared  or  shrank  from  meeting 
public  opinion.  Criticised  in  the  commons, 
he  answers,  "Move  your  vote  of  censure," 
and  on  the  straight  vote  he  wins.  It  may  be 
that  he  carries  "offensive-defensive"  too  far. 
The  Armistice  Election  was,  in  many  respects, 
an  outrage.  But  it  illustrates  once  more 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Dantofiesque  audacity. 
He'  descended  on  the  Independent  Liberals^ 
as  did  Sennacherib,  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold. 

It  was  the  courage  in  Chamberiain,  in  Camp- 
bell Bannermah,  in  Clemenceau,  in  Foch,  in 
Winston  Churchill,  that  Lloyd  George  ad- 
mired. Often  he  would  tell  us  of  the  great 
scene  in  the  Cabinet  when,  alone  of  senior 
Ministers,  Bannerman  insisted  that  full  and 
immediate  liberty  be  granted  to  South  Africa. 
Any  man  who  stands  up  to  him  and  takes 
punishment  with  a  brave  face,  Lloyd  George 
respects.  It  is  the  courage  in  Alfred  Gardiner 
that  he  feared,  whatever  Alfred  Gardiner 
might  write.  Of  Keynes,  I  am  told  that  he 
remarked,  "  We  should  have  that  man  in  the 
Government."  And  see  where  courage  car- 
ried him.  His  Insurance  Acts  have  been 
criticized  but,  after  all,  they  were  the  first 


Ised  challenge  in  Great  Britian  to  the 
!e  of  neglected  disease.  Against  the  idea 
f  with  Germany,  he  stood  out  in  the  Cab- 
Intil  Belgium  flung  down  the  gauntlet, 
burage  of  Beligum  broke  Lloyd  George's 
im,  just  as  the  courage  of  the  Boers  had 
ned  it.  In  the  main,  it  is  this  instinct  for 
ity  that  has  kept  him  only  happy  when 
Inks  that  he  is  fighting  on  the  weaker 
Over  Uoyd  George  and  Germany,  the 
lb  are,  in  a  sense,  quite  right.  Believing 
the  Germans  are  beaten.  Lloyd  George 
ptively  shrinks  from  hitting  the  man 
S  down.  It  is  true  that  he  talked  of  the 
l  out  blow,  that  during  the  war  his  were 
|hics  of  the  prize  ring.  But  it  is  according 
(tee  same  ethics  that  the  knock  out  blow 
gs  the  round  and  the  fight. 


HIS  DIFFERENCES  FROM  ASQUITH 

t  HATEVER  view  we  may  take  of  his  be- 
1  havior  toward  Mr.  Asquith,  it  was  at 
tourageous.  What  decided  that  issue  was 
let  that  Mr.  Uoyd  George  was  prepared 
p  the  war  without  Mr.  Asquith's  assis- 
^  whereas  Mr.  Asquith  was  not  prepared  to 
be  war  without  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  assis- 
^  The  personality  of  Lord  Kitchener 
khen  predominant  in  the  Empire.  Mr. 
[th  accepted  Lord  Kitcherner's  authority 
owed  to  it.  Mr  Uoyd  George  challenged 
authority,  questioned  the  memoranda 
|g  from  the  War  Office,  and  arrived,  as 

ieved.  at  facts  unstated  and  at  realities 
\  had  been  camouflaged.  Lord  Kitch- 
remained  a  figurehead,  but  his  prestige 

shadow  henceforth,  and  to  that  shadow, 
[K>unt  of  subsequent  advocacy  will  lend 
ty.  There  are  occasions  when  David 
t  George  is  as  ruthless  as  Robespierre, 
defence  is  Robespierre's  defence  also, 
le  uses  the  guillotine  only  in  the  national 

St. 

It  to  his  courage,  the  success  of  this 
is  due  to  his  formidable  modesty.  Of 
e  imperfections  of  statesmen,  the  most 
in  its  eflFects  is  personal  vanity.  In  every 
ition  of  public  men.  there  are  conspic- 
examples  of  careers  ruined  because  the 
has  swollen  beyond  the  cap  that  would 
fitted  it.  Among  the  living,  illustrations 
>  frequent  and  well  known  that  it  would 
ruel  to  enumerate  them.  Mr.  Lloyd 
|e  has  avoided  egotism  of  language  and 
mor  as  he  would  avoid  a  plague.    When 


you  converse  with  him,  he  makes  you  feel 
just  as  important  as  he  is  himself.  One  day, 
1  was  on  an  excursion  for  pleasure  in  his  coun* 
try  of  Carnarvon.  I  happened  to  run  across 
him.  '*Your  name/'  said  he,  *'is  as  familiar 
here  as  is  my  own" — ^^and  in  a  sense,  owing 
to  the  articles  that  1  was  then  writing  daily, 
it  was  at  that  time  the  fact*  But  not  every 
statesman  would  have  said  it.  He  sent  his 
car  eighty  miles  to  bring  my  wife  and  myself 
to  his  dinner  table. 

HIS  MODESTY 

AS  A  result  of  his  modesty,  he  gets  at  truth 
,  which  other  men  of  greater  selfimpor- 
tance  entirely  miss.  He  listens*  One  of  my 
brothers,  a  doctor;  conducts  a  civic  mission 
in  Birmingham,  England.  He  wrote  a  little 
book  on  our  Poor  Law  which  he  sent  to  Lloyd 
George.  It  was  a  book  based  on  long  personal 
experience,  but  it  was  quietly  and  simply 
written,  without  any  attempt  at  effect.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  spent  half  a  night  reading  it  and 
then  sent  for  my  brother.  At  breakfast  in 
Downing  Street.  I  watched  those  two  men  for 
two  hours— the  one  listening  to  the  other,  and 
it  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George  who  did  the  listening. 
Place  before  him  a  pile  of  State  papers,  and  he 
will  become  restive.  Officials  must  look  through 
those.  But  give  him  a  man  to  talk  with  and 
he  will  read  his  mind  as  he  reads  a  monthly 
magazine.  This  means  that  on  the  psy- 
chology of  nations  he  is  seldom  wrong.  If 
he  understands  Ireland,  it  is  because  of  those 
long  nights  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  when 
he  would  sit  up  with  T.  P.  O'Connor  and 
Tim  Healy,  until  the  lamps  were  turned  out 
and  the  only  flicker  that  illuminated  the  groups 
of  gossips  came  from  a  little  bonfire  of  matches 
on  the  table  about  which  they  sat,  a  bonfire 
replenished  with  matches  from  other  tables  in 
the  room,  until  all  were  exhausted,  and  in  dark- 
ness the  friends  broke  their  comradeship  and 
went  to  bed. 

FONDNESS  FOR  CONVERSATION 

THIS  delight  in  conversation  is  Lloyd 
George's  strength  and  his  weakness.  At 
times,  I  think,  he  has  been  much  misled  over 
the  United  States.  Somebody  comes  to  this 
country,  reads  the  Hearst  Press,  hurries  back 
to  London,  breakfasts  at  Downing  Street, 
and  leaves  the  impression  that  '*the  real 
America*'  is  hostile  to  Britain.  One  or  two 
incidents  over  here,  thus  reported  to  one  who 
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loves  an  anecdote,  leave  a  mark  on  his  imagi- 
nation of  far  greater  permanence  than  their 
intrinsic  importance  would  justify.  At  any 
given  moment  there  are  illusions  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  mind,  on  one  topic  or  another, 
which  are  sometimes  dispelled  by  persuasion 
and  at  other  times  only  dispelled  by  experience. 
At  one  crisis  in  his  career,  he  was  almost 
ruined  by  his  reckless  taste  for  small  talk. 
Looking  back  ten  years,  one  can  appreciate 
the  malicious  exaggerations  of  the  attacks 
on  him  over  his  flutter,  as  it  was  called,  in 
American  Marconis.  The  ridiculous  triviality 
of  the  affair  is  now  apparent.  Indeed,  it  was 
this  very  triviality  which  startled  old  fashioned 
folk.  How  could  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  master  of  the  nation's  millions, 
indulge  in  a  speculative  investment?  The 
fact  was,  of  course,  that  the  master  of  the  na- 
tion's millions  had  been  much  too  occupied 
to  give  more  than  a  passing  thought  to  his 
own  private  affairs.  It  was  because  of  his 
enthusiasm  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  he  slipped  into  an  indiscretion  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  op)erating  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
by  advice  of  others.  For  a  statesman,  indis- 
cretion is  worse  than  crime,  and  Lloyd  George, 
without  family  or  pedigree  to  help  him,  nearly 
fell  before  the  onslaughts  of  critics,  many  of 
them  landed  aristocrats  whose  ancestors  had 
not  hesitated  to  rob  the  nation  of  every  kind 
of  lucrative  privilege  as  the  price  of  services, 
often  dubious  in  character,  to  monarchs  and 
their  favorites.  None  who  watched  the 
climax  of  this  somewhat  sordid  drama  will 
ever  forget  the  culminating  moment — a  Com- 
mittee room  crowded,  a  table  in  the  centre, 
the  little  Welsh  attorney  seated  at  the  table 
like  a  brave  animal  brought  to  bay,  and  then, 
a  rapid  movement  to  his  pocket  as  he  drew 
out  the  pass  books  of  his  banking  account, 
flung  them  on  the  table,  and  challenged  his 
bitterest  enemies  to  publish  to  all  the  world 
his  private  receipts  and  disbursements.  If 
at  that  moment  he  had  retired  into  private  life 
his  total  income  would  have  been  £400  a 
year,  or  under  two  thousand  dollars. 

GIFT  OF  REPARTEE 

AT  THAT  period,  it  is  undeniable  that 
J\  Lloyd  George  displayed  all  the  gay 
camaraderie  of  a  brigand  and  a  buccaneer. 
He  saw  in  England  the  terrible  contrast  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  He  wanted  the  poor  to 
be  helped  and  the  rich  to  pay  for  it.    When 


Lord  Robert  Cecil  accused  him  <tf  rob 
the  Welsh  Church,  he  looked  scomfufly 
across  the  floor  of  the  House  and  danga<- 
ously  rolling  his  letter  R  he  ridiculed  "the 
noble  lord  who  comes  to  us  with  his  fingers 
dripping  with  the  fat  of  sacrilege" — ^whidi 
reference  to  the  plundering  of  the  monasteries 
by  the  Cecils  rang  through  the  country.  It 
was  the  kind  of  language  that  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain employed  to  shock  Gladstone  and  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  early  eighties  when  he  ran  his 
"unauthorised  programme."  But  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain never  became  a  Jack  Cade  at  the 
Exchequer.  What  made  Lloyd  George  so 
important  was  that  he  talked  like  Jack  Cade 
from  an  armchair  in  the  Treasury  where  he 
had  the  power  of  taxation. 

His  personal  modesty  has  had  this  interesting' 
result.  He  has  never  cared  what  office  he 
holds  provided  that  he  can  get  things  done. 
It  is  quite  true  that  against  the  claims  of  Lewis 
Harcourt  he  insisted  on  succeeding  Mr. 
Asquith  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  That 
was  because  the  Treasury  was  then  the  strate- 
gic fortress  which  all  social  reformers  wanted 
to  capture.  But  during  the  war  he  threw  up 
the  Chancellorship  without  a  murmur, 
started  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  granted 
precedence  in  the  government  to  his  rival, 
Reginald  McKenna.  From  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  when  organized,  he  went  to  the 
War  Office,  again  the  strategic  point,  and  I 
see  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  he 
cared  very  much,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether 
at  that  time  he  was  Prime  Minister.  Per- 
sonally, he  liked  and  he  trusted  Mr.  Asquith— 
whether  there  was  the  same  sympathy  be- 
tween Margot  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  George  may  be 
doubted,  but  the  husbands  were  friends. 
There  was  no  office  that  Mr.  Asquith  mi^t  not 
have  had  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Government 
and  outside  that  Government,  there  was  no 
honor  that  was  not  or  would  not  have  been 
offered  to  Mr.  Asquith. 

HIS  TOLERANCE 

FOR  it  is  of  the  essence  of  Lloyd  George's 
temperament  to  be  tolerant.  He  does 
not  permit  himself  the  luxury  of  bearing  others 
a  grudge.  With  all  his  fighting  and  effort 
he  is  at  the  heart  of  him  a  conciliator — a  man 
who  wants  to  use  others  in  the  general  service 
of  the  community.  He  does  not  mind  very 
much  to  what  party  they  belong.  If  they  have 
ability,  he  thinks  that  the  ability  should  be 
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If  a  duke  has  ability,  he  will  give 

.even  to    a  duke.     Hence  his  friendship 

rd  Derby,  now  ambassador  at  Paris. 

that    amazing    photograph    of    Lloyd 

astride  a  pony  in  the  highlands,  with 

ke  of  Atholl  on  foot,  as  his  gillie.     It 

emergence  in  Britain  of  the  American 

le  that  the  man  to  be  promoted,  who- 

may  be,  is  the  man  who  "can  put  it 

Mr  Asquith  wanted   to  govern  the 

t   from    Balliol    Collegep   Oxford,     Mr, 

George  wishes  that   he  had   had   the 

?  of  going  to  Balliol,  but  not  having  had 

p-aduates  in  the  larger  school  of  mankinds 

lilRECONCILABLY  MIDDLE^LASS 

lATURAL    corollary    to    this    outlook 

Wi  life  was  the   Coalition.     It  did  not 

that  Lloyd  George  was  going  over  to  the 

.  as  did  Joseph  Chamberlain.    This  is 

iplete    misreading    of    his   psychology. 

ksodation  with  Tories  has  been  a  part 

Liberalism.     He  did   not   go  to  their 

Ig  rooms.     He  has  made  no  attempt  to 

his  sons  and  daughters  into  their  fami- 

He  remained  utterly,  irreconcilably  mid* 

iss.     But  if  a  Tory  knows  about  China, 

ot  listen  to  what  the  fellow  says?    Why 

ze  a  marquis  who  has  traveled  in  India 

le  his  education  at   E  ton  did  not  include 

ITrade?     It  would  be  like  an  American 

ig  his  wages  at  the  end  of   the  week 

te  he  did  not  like  the  President  whose 

on  the  dollar  bill      Mr.  Lloyd  George 

use  the  bill  and  so  forget  the  face. 

nning  life  as  an  obscure  Baptist,  Mr. 

I  George  eariy  learnt   the  art  of  chal- 

K  hierarchies.     In  one  direction  or  an- 

[he  has  practised  this  art  ever  since. 

imes  it  has  been  the  established  chui-ch 

Lad  to  be  attacked  over  endowments 

schools.  At  other  times,  as  we  have 
t  was  the  military  mandarins  who  had 
put  in  their  place.  In  due  course,  it 
D  be  the  turn  of  the  politicians.     Hilaire 

had  published  an  amusing  diagram 
\g  how  the  front  benches  are  united  by 
arriage.  The  two  parties  were  still 
arge  measure  one  family.  Unless  you 
I  the  circle,  you  were  out  of  it*  Imagine, 
he  anger  when  men  unknown  to  caucuses 
Ions  were  promoted  to  the  most  sacred 
ios — a  professor  of  anatomy  called 
ind  Ceddes — his    brother  Eric,  a  rail* 

cial — ^a  lawyer    called   Home  to  be 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — and,  so  on. 
An  entire  generation  of  elder  statesmen — 
Haldane.  Crewe,  Harcourt,  McKenna,  Run- 
ciman,  Grey,  Masterman,  Asquith — were  re- 
tired by  their  own  colleague,  and  the  front 
opposition  bench  was  shattered.  So  deep  was 
the  indignation  that  the  National  Liberal  Club 
hung  Lloyd  George's  picture  ever3Avhere  except 
in  daylight — was  it  the  attic  or  the  cellar? 

MEETS  THINGS  AS  THEY  COME 

AMID  the  storm,  he  went  on — forgetting 
,  the  things  that  were  behind,  including 
not  a  few  pledges,  and  reaching  forth  to  those 
that  were  before.  Without  much  scruple, 
he  deals  with  each  situation  as  it  comes.  He 
hurries  out  to  meet  it*  His  are  seldom  per- 
fect solutions,  His  is  never  a  perfect  con- 
sistency. Living  in  chaos,  he  believes  him- 
self to  be,  as  Paul  would  say,  called  to  be  an 
opportunist  and  with  evangelical  fervor 
he  goes  forth,  proclaiming  to  all  men  every- 
where the  great  gospel  of  compromise.  In 
due  course,  Asquith  came  back  to  Parliament, 
elected  for  Paisely  and  it  seemed  as  if  Lloyd 
George's  days  were  at  last  numbered.  Yet, 
even  over  that  resurrection,  he  has  triumphed. 
To-day,  the  Independent  Liberals  themselves 
want  a  reconciliation  with  the  renegade. 
" Jonah,*'  said  one  of  them  to  me  the  other 
day — "Jonah  is  worth  to  us  more  than  all  the 
crew  in  our  ship/*  And  1  imagine  that, 
despite  his  humility,  Jonah  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  would  agree  that  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  this  point  of  view, 

SOME  FAVORITE  STORIES 

WHAT  has  saved  Lloyd  George  is  his  sense 
of  humor  He  knows  how  to  laugh  at 
himself*  His  favorite  story— now  a  chestnut — 
was  of  the  man  who  saved  a  drowning  per- 
son in  the  Thames  and  explained.  '*Yes — I 
jumped  in  after  him^ — got  him  by  the  neck- 
turned  him  over  and  found  he  wasn't  Lloyd 
George— and  then  1  pulled  him  out/'  His 
next  favorite  is  of  the  old  Welsh  farmer  who 
walked  many  miles  into  Criccieth  where 
Lloyd  George  lives*  "  Lm  going  to  have  a 
look  at  David,"  said  this  admirer.  "David's 
now  a  great  man."  "Why  yes,  he  gets 
£5,000  a  year!**  answered  his  friend.  The 
farmer  looked  thoughtfully  and  replied — 
''It's  not  the  £5,000  a  year  that  matters. 
Our  David  lives  near  the  pile'*  It  is  only  when 
you  hear  Lloyd  George  tell  this  with  a  Welsh 
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inflection  which  defies  the  Saxon  tongue  that 
the  full   comedy  can   be  appreciated. 

He  is  of  course,  deeply  emotioned.  1  some- 
times think  that  when  he  does  hard  things  to 
others  he  must  hurt  himself.  His  face  is 
less  sensitive  than  it  was.  The  blows  of  fate 
have  left  their  bruises  on  his  nature.  To 
gain  the  whole  world  must  always  mean  that 
one  risks  one's  own  soul.  1  sometimes  think 
that,  like  the  Emperor  Charles  of  Spain,  Lloyd 
George  will  want  one  day  to  retire  into  what- 
ever corresponds  among  the  Baptists  to  a 
monastery. 

"my  year's  preaching" 

1SEE  him  as  I  found  him  one  afternoon  at 
Criccieth — sitting  alone  on  his  veranda 
that  overlooks  the  bay  with  its  sands  and  the 
gray  waves  beyond — a  big  coat  covering  him 
to  the  ears — a  cap  crushed  over  his  eyes — 
meditating.  "Yesterday,"  he  said,  "1  had 
my  year's  preaching — six  hours  of  it."  He  had 
attended  a  camp  meeting.  He  described  the 
eloquent  men  in  Wales  who  have  no  vogue 
beyond  Welsh  frontiers.  He  remarked  that 
no  sermon  becomes  a  good  sermon  till  it  has 
been  preached  five  times.  He  talked  of  deep 
dogmas  and  spiritual  impulses.  He  strolled 
through  the  garden.  I  was  introduced  to  the 
rapidly  fattening  pig  whose  doomed  head 
Lloyd  George  playfully  fondled.  In  the  even- 
ing, we  had  the  gramophone.  He  told  us 
of  the  great  Welsh  chorales  in  which  you  have 
all  the  subtle  harmonies  of  Bach — ^which  are 
yet  sung  entirely  by  ear — and  how  it  had 
been  necessary  to  send  musical  reporters  far 
up  the  valleys  of  Snowden  to  obtain  records 
of  these  priceless  improvisations  lest  they  be 
lost  for  ever.  From  the  gramophone,  we  had 
examples  of  the  Welsh  hymn  tunes  which  left 
us  silent  and  solemn. 

HIS  TENACITY 

THE  fact  is  that  we  talk  and  think  too 
much  of  Celtic  vivacity.  We  forget  that 
the  real  quality  of  the  Celt  is  not  vivacity  but 
tenacity.  You  see  it  in  France  over  Alsace-Lor- 
raine and  the  Rhine  Frontier  and  her  invest- 
ments in  Russia.  France,  having  felt  deeply, 
does  not  quickly  change.  You  see  it  in  Ire- 
land where  an  improvement  in  material 
conditions  seems  sometimes  only  to  accentuate 
ancient   memories  of  wrong.    And  you   see 


it  in  Wales,  the  only  country  which  still 
practises  Druidic  rites,  human  sacrifices  of 
course  excepted.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  tena- 
cious. Those  who  regard  him  as  the  serpent 
in  their  Eden  will  point  out  the  chamelion-like 
changes  in  his  glittering  scales,  and  the  un- 
dulating elasticity  of  the  swaying  neck.  But 
they  will  not  deny  that  the  serpent  is  one 
and  indivisible  from  head  to  tail.  The  crawl 
varies  in  direction,  but  the  objective  is  known 
in  advance  and  is  ultimately,  if  circuitously, 
achieved.  Because  Lloyd  George  happens  j 
to  be  hunting  big  game  with  the  brewers,  it  i 
does  not  mean  that  he  has  abandoned  Pro- 
hibition. Temperance  is  merely  latent  for  ^ 
the  time  being  in  the  Prime  Minister's  re- 
tentive mind.  Ireland  was  thus  latent  for 
some  years,  with  results  that  rather  shocked 
us,  but  when  Ireland's  turn  came,  she  took 
precedence  even  over  the  Washington  Con- 
ference. Lloyd  George  never  admits  that  on 
any  subject  he  has  lapsed  from  grace.  He  may 
only  be  able  to  do  one  good  thing  at  once,  but 
every  good  thing  is  on  his  waiting  list. 

"politics  needs  scavengers'' 

ASKED  why  he  sometimes  chooses  such 
l\  curious  friends,  he  would  probably  an- 
swer that  you  cannot  govern  mankind  merdy  . 
by  means  of  idealists.  "  You  need  scavengers 
to  sweep  your  streets,"  is  one  of  his  most  in- 
teresting maxims.  Lloyd  George  has  always 
been  particularly  careful  to  select  skilfiuB 
scavengers.  They  are  in  attendance  on  Urn 
everywhere,  loyally  doing  the  dirty  work  of 
national  housekeeping.  He  is  as  amused 
with  many  of  them  as  he  is  amused  with  any 
other  menagerie.  He  loves  the  unusual  and 
the  grotesque.  It  is  the  simple  fact  that  he  ' 
never  allows  himself  to  despise  his  felkiwman.  ; 
He  knows  that  it  is  better  always  to  win  a  ^ 
friend  than  to  make  an  enemy.  No  great  ; 
man  has  ever  suffered  fools  more  gladly.  And 
the  fools  know  it.  Let  the  liUraU  condemn 
Lloyd  Georgp  if  they  wish,  the  fools  will  be 
still  a  majority  on  polling  day.  Uoyd  George 
is  the  apotheosis  of  the  common  man.  He  has 
the  conmion  man's  contempt  for  theory,  the 
common  man's  contact  with  facts,  the  commoD 
man's  touch  of  the  vulgar  and  the  crude  and 
the  cunning.  But  he  has  also  the  common 
man's  subconscious  realisation  that  in  common 
men  are  now  vested  the  destinies  of  the  worid. 
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^^DRE  than  fifty  years  ago  some 

/I  eminent  German  professors  de- 
/  I  veloped  what  they  called  the 
f  I  historical  method  of  investigating 
*^  economic  problems.  Under  their 
ice  the  merely  descriptive  and  analytical 
ds,  which  had  led  some  acute  but  meta- 
al  minds  into  the  strangest  aberrations, 
;radually  discarded,  and  economic  truths 
riewed  in  perspective.    Any  attempt  to 

the  British  view  of  the  Washington 
Fence  by  another  method  or  without 
ice  to  its  evolution  during  the  last  few 
ts  would  be  inadequate  and  therefore 
ding.  Even  now  it  can  hardly  be  said 
[here  exists  one  comprehensive  British 
embracing  at  once  the  official  and  the 
S  unofficial  or  popular  standpoints.  I 
lo  claim  to  expound  any  official  view,  nor 

pretend  to  be  fully  acquainted  with 
\  British  views  of  the  Conference,  I  can 
let  forth  what,  to  the  best  of  my  own 
edge  and  belief,  and  in  the  light  of  my 
xperience,  has  been  the  development  of 
redominant  British  conception  of  the 
rence  and  its  task, 

he  beginning  there  were  incomprehension 
I  considerable  degree  of  apparent  in- 
nce.     **  Yet  another  conference  V  seemed 

the  general  exclamation.  Had  there 
jen  the  two  Hague  Conferences  on  dis- 
nent  in  J899  and  1907,  the  second  having 
convened  on  an  American  initiative,  and 
pt  each  ctf  them  been  followed  by  ex- 
e  wa-r?  Had  the  peoples  of  the  earth  not 
disillusionized  by  the  Paris  Conference 
h  a  degree  that  the  American  people, 
^t,  had  disowned  its  conclusions?  What 
►le  results  had  come  from  the  Brussels 
fial  Conference,  and  how  often  had  the 
is  conferences  of  the  Inter-allied  Supreme 
lil  provided  a  spectacle  of  jealousies  and 
ings  instead  of  showing  concordant  ac- 
>r  a  common  object?    Upon  minds  dis- 


appointed by  this  record  of  failure,  or  partial 
failure,  the  idea  of  a  further  conference  at 
Washington  to  devise  means  for  the  limitation 
of  naval  armaments  could  not  immediately  fall 
with  refreshing  effect.  Only  those— and  they 
were  a  minority — who  had  retained  enough 
freshness,  enough  faith,  to  believe  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  instincts  of  humanity  must  be 
better  than  the  deeds  of  governments,  leapt  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  the  United  States  give 
to  the  world  a  serious  lead  in  practical  idealism. 

For  American  idealism  was  at  a  discount 
in  Europe,  A  surfeit  of  the  idealism  associated 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Wood  row  Wilson  had 
entailed  chronic  nausea.  Had  not  the  Ameri- 
can people,  after  their  magnificent  effort  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  war,  disavowed  the  implica- 
tions of  their  leader's  action,  and  dishonored  his 
signature?  Once  bitten,  twice  shy.  Let  Europe, 
so  mused  the  sceptics,  walk  warily  before  ven- 
turing againintoan  American  idealistic  paradise* 

It  is  well  that  the  force  of  these  reflections 
should  be  clearly  underst(X)d  in  the  United 
States.  No  nation,  however  rich  or  powerful, 
can  dishonor  the  signature  of  its  legal  represen- 
tatives without  suffering  loss  of  credit,  it  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  the  American  election  of 
November,  1918,  had  warned  Europe  that 
President  W^ilson's  administration  no  longer 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people;  neither  is  it  a  valid  objection 
that  the  United  States  Senate  had  given  warn- 
ing that  iMr.  Wilson  might  be  disavowed. 
Had  any  European  people  or  government  said 
in  efTect  to  Mr,  Wilson,  during  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, "We  are  not  sure  whether  you  nepre- 
sent  the  United  States.  Give  us  some  guar- 
antee that  you  can  perform  what  you  may 
promise/'  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  opponents  of  President  Wilson, 
would  have  been  moved  to  fierce  wrath  against 
so  intolerable  a  piece  of  European  impertinence. 
Europe  could  not  go  behind  the  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  scrutinize  his  ere- 
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dcnrials.  C-inseaucnriy.  Eiimoe  resented  as 
unfair  :hc  wrthdrawal  -if  the  United  States  fmm 
it;  rescrnsibilities  indcr  the  Versaiiles  Trear/. 

There  vere.  besides,  other  considerations. 
The  'Vashin^t^n  O-nterence  vis  called  by  the 
Adrninistrarir.n  that  had  taken  ■zinc&  iinder  a 
pledge  ntx  Hj  carry  -^ut  ?-esident  ^!l<«:n  i 
policy  '"^r  tw  -?»<pecr  his  enizaiiernenri.  \\':uid 
that  .\dmini^tra::i:n.  in  it.i  :um.  reel  free  z^^ 
contract  :krr^  hindinj  irrer-.arii.nai  eniia:re- 
rnent5.  and  if  n<:r.  -^ha:  pracricai  rur^-.se  Ci.\iid 
an  intematit^nal  c:nference  Jt  -Aashinizton 
-er^e?  '.r  if  it  ihr.uid  c  r.tracr  -ntenarcnai 
enaagements.  what  warrant  cijuid  :here  he  f*,r 
European  natii-;ns  t.,-  beiieve  that  it  wnuid 
ultimately  be  in  a  better  position  to  Tilnll  them 
than  Mr.  VVilson'5  Administration  had  been- 

Responsible  z«jver:m.ent5  in demi:cra tic  coun- 
tries are  oblijed  to  be  pr^ent.  No  European 
administration  C3n  cj^.t  'vn  four  years  of  life, 
irrespective  cf  p-'.p'^ar  approval  of  its  policies. 
All  t'lropeari  nations  had  been  hard-hit  by  the 
war.  Sore  of  them  wanted  any  m.ore  war. 
All  of  them  felt  that  a  proposal  to  limit  naval 
armament-;  in  the  Pacific,  without  so  thorough 
a  vAut'wm  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems 
as  to  promi'ie  a  period  of  peace,  might  precip- 
itate a  dangerous  crisis  and,  prjssibly.  viekl 
results  the  reverse  of  those  aimed  at.  Would 
the  American  Government  be  able  to  carry 
through  such  a  solution  of  Pacific  problems, 
seeing  that  readiness  to  face  alternatives  in- 
volving peace  or  war  might  be  essential  to 
their  solution. 

THE  OFFICIAL  VIEWPOINT 

THESE  were,  roughly,  the  reflections  of 
Europe  when  the  crmvocation  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  was  first  mooted.  In  Eng- 
land there  were,  moreriver.  some  "reactions" 
pf  a  more  definite  kind.  The  Prime  Ministers 
pf  the  self-governing  nations  known  as  the 
pHti*h  Dominions,  together  with  the  repre- 
€^ntati\*e?  f>f  India,  were  then  sitting  at  Lon- 

k^n  m  conference  with  the  British  Govcm- 
.ftii«t   and  upon  the  agenda  was  the  question 

'«  t4v  \nglo-Japanese  Alliance.  The  thought 
•  4h*»-  tuturallv  arose  in  all  minds  was,  how 

m*mH^  ^  Washington  (>>nfcrence  affect  the 

yiht^^jisx^M'  fVi^plc  in  England  knew  well  that 
.  tiv  Vv^H:an  people  had  come  to  dislike  the 

^lotHW.    <?wHng  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of 


■%H 


,^  1 . V*H^wdliB had  liked  it;  and,  during  the 
M^^  W^ip  sMk  disHte  of  it  had,  at  any  rate, 
•    vli^K^5^!tt«M«^    In  the  course  of  those  wars 


r  had  rendered  great  acviua  to  BritKfti 
American,  oo  less  cfian  to  Japanese  inlBBi 
!  f  suddenly  it  had  becoiiK  unpopular  ■  i 
United  Scztes.  and  if  its  anpopdbriqr  h 
been  artiridally  stinmlated  by  IrishrAnoiD 
and  <^]ennan  propagauida.  was  tbe  BiU 
Empire  on  that  accomt  to  be  so  unsportai 
!ike  as  to  dimw  it  over  the  moment  it  mm 
[ikeiy  to  prove  a  source  of  cmbanaana 
The  Enidish  public  knew,  thnngh  the  Anna 
public  ignored  the  fact  and  bd  been  ta^^ 
to  ignore  it.  tbat  the  Anglo-Japanese  Afa 
G-^uId  not.  in  any  conceivable  ciiuiuatMi 
compel  Great  Brrtain  to  fight  2kmgik 
_^apan  against  the  United  States.  It  tai 
also  that  express  pfoWsioa  a  garner  tkh  i 
piissible  contingency  had  been  made  ■  i 
.\Iliance  itsdf.  *  Bid:  the  Englsh  pdic  i 
ni:t  know,  because  its  attention  had  h 
absorbed  for  years  by  tbc  situation  tint  I 
to  the  Great  War.  and  afterwanb  hf  i 
vicissitudes  and  consequences  of  the  Wanth 
under  cover  of  the  Alliance.  Japan  had  h 
encroaching  upon  Chma  and  creating  a  sb 
tii^n  highly  distasteful,  if  not  dangetons^tDl 
United  States  and,  indeed,  to  some  sedk 
of  some  of  the  British  Ddminions.  Hence  1 
growth  of  a  certam  misunderstanding  in  Er 
land  of  the  American  point  of  view. 

This  misunderstanding  was  not  confined 
the  public.  It  affected  also  the  ndodi 
responsible  statesmen,*  induding  thott 
statesmen  from  the  Dominions.  Even 
Canada,  whose  Prime  Minister  took  a  sla 
in  the  Dominions  Conference  against  i 
renewal  of  the  Alliance,  opinion  was  not  m 
imous.  and  Mr.  Mei^hen  was  thougjhl 
some  quarters  to  be  going  beyond  the  rm 
view  of  his  own  country.  The  Prime  Mi 
ters  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  acta 
advocated  the  renewal  of  the  Alliance.  1 
British  Foreign  Office  was  anxious  kst  i 
attempt  to  end  the  Alliance  be  reganbd 
discrimination  against  an  Asiatic  race  bed 
it  was  Asiatic.  In  short,  a  complicated  sit 
tion  arose,  from  which  a  way  of  escape  ^ 
only  discovered  when  the  Lord  Chance 
studied  the  text  of  the  Alliance  and  discovc 
that  no  decision  to  renew  it  was  neoesa 
since  it  would  renew  itself  automatically  fn 
year  to  year  unless  denounced.  For  so  dn 
a  proceeding  as  denunciation  there  seemed 
be  little  warrant. 

President  Harding's  invitation  to  the  Wi 
ington  Conference  added  to  the  compiod 
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he  position.  There  had  also  been  a  mis- 
:eption  as  to  the  President's  actual  wish, 
veen  the  first  intimation  of  his  desire  to 
a  conference  at  Washington  and  the  issue 
he  actual  invitation  a  period  of  apparent 
srtainty  intervened.     The  misinterpreta- 

of  a  telegram  led  British  official  circles 
bdieve   that  the  American  Administra- 

was  hesitating  to  take  the  responsibility 
cmvening  the  Conference,  and  would  wel- 
e  a  British  initiative.  Consequently,  the 
ish  Government  thou^t  they  might  be 
lering  a  service  if  they,  together  with  the 
ninion  Prime  Ministers,  issued  invitations 

conference;  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival 
'resident  Harding's  invitation  this  aston- 
ig  blunder  mi^t  have  been  made.  British 
isters,  whose  ideas  on  the  Anglo-Japanese 
mce  were  approximately  those  I  have 
ribed,  did  not  comprehend  that  the  United 
es  viewed  it  otherwise,  and  that  no  Amer- 

administration  could  attend  a  conference 
?ar  Eastern  questions  that  should  be  con- 
id  by  the  British  allies  of  Japan.  Nor  did 
^  see  that,  however  innocent  their  intention, 
issue  of  invitations  by  them  would  in- 
bly  be  resented  in  the  United  States  as  an 
mpt  to  jump  President  Harding's  claim. 
:ill  in  a  state  of  fundamental  incomprehen- 
,  they  proposed  that  a  preliminary  con- 
ice  should  be  held  in  London,  or  even  on 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  discuss  the  agenda 
he  proposed  conference;  and  once  more 
'  were  astonished  to  discover  that  no  such  a 
^tion  would  be,  or  could  be,  welcomed 
he  United  States.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Prime 
ister  of  Australia,  showed  rancor  at  the 
:tion  of  the  preliminary  conference  idea, 
I  after  his  return  to  Australia  at  the  be- 
ing of  October.  If,  in  England,  no  rancor 
felt,  there  certainly  persisted  a  remarkable 
ee  of  inability  to  understand  the  implica- 
j  of  the  Washington  Conference;  and  when 
late  Senator  Knox  carried  out  his  tour  of 
stigation  in  England  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  utmost 
Terence  to  the  Conference  prevailed  in 
ish  political  and  official  circles,  and  that 
vhole  movement  of  interest  in  it  was  being 
ied  forward  by  the  London  Times. 
:  that  moment  his  conclusions  were  cer- 
y  accurate.  The  London  Times  had,  for 
ths,  sought  to  impress  upon  public  opinion 
vast  importance  of  the  Conference,  and, 
I  the  middle  of   September  onward,  it 


redoubled  its  efforts.  Simultaneously,  the  dis- 
semination of  certain  fundamental  notions  in 
regard  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  and 
to  the  position  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
Far  East  stimulated  the  imagination  of  official 
quarters.  Thence  these  notions  passed  into 
the  semi-official  press,  which,  by  the  time 
Mr.  Knox  retumc^d  to  the  United  States,  had 
thrown  off  the  indifference  which  had  surprised 
and  distressed  him.  Thus,  at  the  moment 
of  his  unfortunate  death,  the  conclusions  he 
had  formed  a  fortnight  earlier  were  no  longer 
accurate. 

What  were  the  fundamental  notions  that 
wrought  the  change?  Were  I  to  hazard  a 
guess,  I  should  say  that  they  proceeded  from 
a  dawning  comprehension  of  the  dangers  to 
which  any  failure  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
sence  would  expose  British  interest  in  the 
Pacific,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  world. 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  at- 
tention of  British  statesmen  had,  for  more 
than  a  decade,  been  concentrated  exclusively 
upon  Europe,  and  that  their  imagination  in 
regard  to  more  distant  regions  had  become 
rusty.  But  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  forget 
that  the  fundamental  interest  of  the  British 
Empire  is  peace,  in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  any  upheaval  must 
perilously  retard  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  the  revival  of  the  foreign 
trade  which  is  the  life-blood  of  England.  They 
saw,  at  last,  that  any  clash  between  American 
and  Japanese  policies  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the 
Far  East  might  produce,  at  the  very  least,  a 
state  of  crisis  hardly  less  damaging  to  interna- 
tional confidence  than  war  itself.  They  saw 
also  that,  if  the  British  Delegation  were  to 
attend  the  Washington  Conference  in  a  spirit 
of  lofty  aloofness,  ready  indeed  to  mediate 
impartially  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  but  not  disposed  to  support  from  the 
outset  a  positive  solution  of  the  problems 
under  discussion,  it  might  estrange  at  once 
American  and  Japanese  opinion,  and  tend  in- 
advertently to  bring  on  the  very  conflict  which 
it  was  a  paramount  British  interest  to  avert. 
Therefore  the  Delegation,  as  finally  composed, 
came  to  Washington  with  the  intention  of  giv- 
ing whole-hearted  support  to  any  reasonable 
and  unaggressive  policy  which  the  United 
States  mi^t  formulate,  and  in  the  determina- 
tion to  work  for  peace  on  any  sound  basis  that 
could  be  discovered. 

On  one  point  only  did  British  ideas  remain 
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dentials.  G)nsequently,  Europe  resented  as 
unfair  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

There  were,  besides,  other  considerations. 
The  Washington  Conference  was  called  by  the 
Administration  that  had  taken  office  under  a 
pledge  not  to  carry  out  President  Wilson's 
policy  or  to  respect  his  engagements.  Would 
that  Administration,  in  its  turn,  feel  free  to 
contract  any  binding  international  engage- 
ments, and  if  not,  what  practical  purpose  could 
an  international  conference  at  Washington 
serve?  Or,  if  it  should  contract  international 
engagements,  what  warrant  could  there  be  for 
European  nations  to  believe  that  it  would 
ultimately  be  in  a  better  position  to  fulfill  them 
than  Mr.  Wilson's  Administration  had  been? 

Responsible  governments  in  democratic  coun- 
tries are  obliged  to  be  prudent.  No  European 
administration  can  count  on  four  years  of  life, 
irrespective  of  popular  approval  of  its  policies. 
All  Europ)ean  nations  had  been  hard-hit  by  the 
war.  None  of  them  wanted  any  more  war. 
All  of  them  felt  that  a  proposal  to  limit  naval 
armaments  in  the  Pacific,  without  so  thorough 
a  solution  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems 
as  to  promise  a  period  of  peace,  might  precip- 
itate a  dangerous  crisis  and,  possibly,  yield 
results  the  reverse  of  those  aimed  at.  Would 
the  American  Government  be  able  to  carry 
through  such  a  solution  of  Pacific  problems, 
seeing  that  readiness  to  face  alternatives  in- 
volving peace  or  war  might  be  essential  to 
their  solution. 

THE  OFFICIAL  VIEWPOINT 

THESE  were,  roughly,  the  reflections  of 
Europ)e  when  the  convocation  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  was  first  mooted.  In  Eng- 
land there  were,  moreover,  some  "reactions" 
of  a  more  definite  kind.  The  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  self-governing  nations  known  as  the 
British  Dominions,  together  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  India,  were  then  sitting  at  Lon- 
don in  conference  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment; and  upon  the  agenda  was  the  question 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  The  thought 
that  naturally  arose  in  all  minds  was,  how 
would  the  Washington  Conference  affect  the 
Alliance?  People  in  England  knew  well  that 
the  American  people  had  come  to  dislike  the 
Alliance.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of 
1904-5  Americans  had  liked  it;  and,  during  the 
Great  War,  their  dislike  of  it  had,  at  any  rate, 
not  been  extreme.    In  the  course  of  those  wars 


it  had  rendered  great  services  to  British  and 
American,  no  less  than  to  Japanese  interests. 
If  suddenly  it  had  become  unpopular  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  its  unpopularity  had 
been  artificially  stimulated  by  Irish-American 
and  German  propaganda,  was  the  British 
Empire  on  that  account  to  be  so  unsportsman- 
like as  to  throw  it  over  the  moment  it  seemed 
likely  to  prove  a  source  of  embarrassment? 
The  English  public  knew,  though  the  American 
public  ignored  the  fact  and  had  been  taug|it 
to  ignore  it,  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
could  not,  in  any  conceivable  circumstances, 
compel  Great  Britain  to  fight  alongside  of 
Japan  against  the  United  States.  It  knew 
also  that  express  provision  against  this  im- 
possible contingency  had  been  made  in  the 
Alliance  itself.  But  the  English  public  did 
not  know,  because  its  attention  had  been 
absorbed  for  years  by  the  situation  that  led 
to  the  Great  War,  and  afterwards  by  the 
vicissitudes  and  consequences  of  the  War,  that, 
under  cover  of  the  Alliance,  Japan  had  been 
encroaching  upon  China  and  creating  a  situa- 
tion highly  distasteful,  if  not  dangerous,  to  the 
United  States  and,  indeed,  to  some  sections 
of  some  of  the  British  Dominions.  Hence  the 
growth  of  a  certain  misunderstanding  in  Eng- 
land of  the  American  point  of  view. 

This  misunderstanding  was  not  confined  to 
the  public.  It  affected  also  the  minds  of 
responsible  statesmen,-  including  those  of 
statesmen  from  the  Dominions.  Even  in 
Canada,  whose  Prime  Minister  took  a  stand 
in  the  Dominions  Conference  against  the 
renewal  of  the  Alliance,  opinion  was  not  unan- 
imous, and  Mr.  Meighen  was  thought  in  = 
some  quarters  to  be  going  beyond  the  average 
view  of  his  own  country.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ters of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  actually 
advocated  the  renewal  of  the  Alliance.  The 
British  Foreign  Office  was  anxious  lest  any 
attempt  to  end  the  Alliance  be  regarded  as 
discrimination  against  an  Asiatic  race  beause 
it  was  Asiatic.  In  short,  a  complicated  situa- 
tion arose,  from  which  a  way  of  escape  was 
only  discovered  when  the  Lord  ChanceUor 
studied  the  text  of  the  Alliance  and  discovered 
that  no  decision  to  renew  it  was  necessaiy, 
since  it  would  renew  itself  automatically  from- 
year  to  year  unless  denounced.  For  so  drastic 
a  proceeding  as  denunciation  there  seemed  to 
be  little  warrant. 

President  Harding's  mvitation  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  added  to  the  complexities 
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of  the  position.  There  had  also  been  a  mis- 
OMiception  as  to  the  President's  actual  wish. 
Between  the  first  intimation  of  his  desire  to 
call  a  conference  at  Washington  and  the  issue 
of  the  actual  invitation  a  period  of  apparent 
uncertainty  intervened.  The  misinterpreta- 
tion of  a  telegram  led  British  official  circles 
to  believe  that  the  American  Administra- 
tion was  hesitating  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  convening  the  Conference,  and  would  wel- 
come a  British  initiative.  Consequently,  the 
British  Government  thought  they  might  be 
raidering  a  service  if  they,  together  with  the 
Dominion  Prime  Ministers,  issued  invitations 
to  a  conference;  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  President  Harding's  invitation  this  aston- 
ishing blunder  might  have  been  made.  British 
ministers,  whose  ideas  on  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  were  approximately  those  I  have 
described,  did  not  comprehend  that  the  United 
States  viewed  it  otherwise,  and  that  no  Amer- 
ican administration  could  attend  a  conference 
on  Far  Eastern  questions  that  should  be  con- 
vened by  the  British  allies  of  Japan.  Nor  did 
they  see  that,  however  innocent  their  intention, 
the  issue  of  invitations  by  them  would  in- 
fallibly be  resented  in  the  United  States  as  an 
attempt  to  jump  President  Harding's  claim. 

Still  in  a  state  of  fundamental  incomprehen- 
sion, they  proposed  that  a  preliminary  con- 
ference should  be  held  in  London,  or  even  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  discuss  the  agenda 
of  the  proposed  conference;  and  once  more 
they  were  astonished  to  discover  that  no  such  a 
suggestion  would  be,  or  could  be,  welcomed 
by  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  showed  rancor  at  the 
rejection  of  the  preliminary  conference  idea, 
even  after  his  return  to  Australia  at  the  be- 
ginning of  October.  If,  in  England,  no  rancor 
was  felt,  there  certainly  persisted  a  remarkable 
degree  of  inability  to  understand  the  implica- 
tbns  of  the  Washington  Conference;  and  when 
the  late  Senator  K'nox  carried  out  his  tour  of 
investigation  in  England  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  utmost 
indifference  to  the  Conference  prevailed  in 
British  political  and  official  circles,  and  that 
the  whole  movement  of  interest  in  it  was  being 
carried  forward  by  the  London  Times, 

At  that  moment  his  conclusions  were  cer- 
tainly accurate.  The  London  Times  had,  for 
months,  sought  to  impress  upon  public  opinion 
the  vast  importance  of  the  Conference,  and, 
from  the  middle   of   September   onward,   it 


redoubled  its  efforts.  Simultaneously,  the  dis- 
semination of  certain  fundamental  notions  in 
regard  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  and 
to  the  position  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
Far  East  stimulated  the  imagination  of  ofTicial 
quarters.  Thence  these  notions  passed  into 
the  semi-official  press,  which,  by  the  time 
Mr.  Knox  retumc^d  to  the  United  States,  had 
thrown  off  the  indifference  which  had  surprised 
and  distressed  him.  Thus,  at  the  moment 
of  his  unfortunate  death,  the  conclusions  he 
had  formed  a  fortnight  earlier  were  no  longer 
accurate. 

What  were  the  fundamental  notions  that 
wrought  the  change?  Were  1  to  hazard  a 
guess,  1  should  say  that  they  proceeded  from 
a  dawning  comprehension  of  the  dangers  to 
which  any  failure  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
sence  would  expose  British  interest  in  the 
Pacific,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  world. 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  at- 
tention of  British  statesmen  had,  for  more 
than  a  decade,  been  concentrated  exclusively 
upon  Europe,  and  that  their  imagination  in 
regard  to  more  distant  regions  had  become 
rusty.  But  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  forget 
that  the  fundamental  interest  of  the  British 
Empire  is  peace,  in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  any  upheaval  must 
perilously  retard  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  the  revival  of  the  foreign 
trade  which  is  the  life-blood  of  England.  They 
saw,  at  last,  that  any  clash  between  American 
and  Japanese  policies  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the 
Far  East  might  produce,  at  the  very  least,  a 
state  of  crisis  hardly  less  damaging  to  interna- 
tional confidence  than  war  itself.  They  saw 
also  that,  if  the  British  Delegation  were  to 
attend  the  Washington  Conference  in  a  spirit 
of  lofty  aloofness,  ready  indeed  to  mediate 
impartially  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  but  not  disposed  to  support  from  the 
outset  a  positive  solution  of  the  problems 
under  discussion,  it  might  estrange  at  once 
American  and  Japanese  opinion,  and  tend  in- 
advertently to  bring  on  the  very  conflict  which 
it  was  a  paramount  British  interest  to  avert. 
Therefore  the  Delegation,  as  finally  composed, 
came  to  Washington  with  the  intention  of  giv- 
ing whole-hearted  support  to  any  reasonable 
and  unaggressive  policy  which  the  United 
States  might  formulate,  and  in  the  determina- 
tion to  work  for  peace  on  any  sound  basis  that 
could  be  discovered. 

On  one  point  only  did  British  ideas  remain 
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their  desires.  On  July  17,  1898,  the  Leg- 
islature elected  by  the  people  met  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  amid  the  rejoicing  of  all 
elements  in  the  island.  On  July  25,  the  day 
of  Santiago,  patron  saint  of  Spain,  the  Clerk 
read  to  the  Assembly  telegrams  and  letters  of 
felicitation  from  insular  and  municipal  offi- 
cials and  prominent  citizens  of  the  island,  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  chorus  of  joy  came  a  tele- 
gram which  read:  "The  American  fleet  is  off 
the  port  of  Guinica,  preparing  to  bombard." 
The  Legislature  adjourned,  never  to  meet 
again  under  the  Spanish  flag,  and  the  work 
of  400  years  was  blown  away  in  the  breeze 
that  raised  our  flag  over  the  island. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  RULE   IN   PORTO  RICO 

FOR  nearly  two  years  a  military  govern- 
ment ruled  the  Island.  Civil  govern- 
ment was  installed  on  May  1,  1900,  under  an 
organic  act  generally  known  as  the  Foraker 
Act.  This  law,  while  it  gave  to  the  Porto 
Rican  a  large  participation  in  his  government 
through  an  elective  lower  house  of  the 
Legislature,  yet  held  him  firmly  curbed  through 
the  appointive  Executive  Council,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  was  composed  of  the  American 
administrative  heads  of  the  government,  and 
which,  among  other  powers,  served  as  the 
upper  house  of  the  Legislature.  Moreover, 
it  struck  at  his  pride  by  excluding  him  from 
citizenship  in  the  country  under  whose  flag 
he  must  live.  By  this  exclusion  Congress 
tacitly  announced  that  they  did  not  know 
what  their  future  policy  would  be,  whether 
they  would  later  admit  the  island  to  the 
sisterhood  of  States  on  equal  terms  with  its 
conquerors,  keep  it  indefinitely  in  subjection, 
or  eventually  turn  it  loose  entirely.  It  is  not 
intended  to  criticize  the  Foraker  Act.  No 
law  could  have  been  passed  which  would  have 
made  for  more  efficiency  in  government,  or 
proved  so  equal  to  the  situation  then  existing, 
from  all  material  points  of  view,  as  did  the 
Foraker  law.  But  coming  so  shortly  after 
the  realization  of  their  hop)es  for  autonomy 
granted  by  Spain,  and  excluding  the  Porto 
Rican  from  our  citizenship,  it  bore  seeds  of 
disappointment  and  wounded  self-respect, 
which  were  to  grow  a  crop  of  dissatisfaction 
and  complaint. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  occupation 
there  was  on  the  Island  a  very  small  na- 
tive element  unquestionably  and  enthu- 
siastically pro-American.    It  was   composed 


of  men  who  had  been  educated  and  had  lived 
more  or  less  in  the  United  States  and  who 
had  business  and  social  relations  in  this  coun- 
try.   With    the    coming    of    American    sov- 
ereignty this  element  naturally  expected  to 
wield  political  influence  under  our  flag.   On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  some  who  were 
honestly  and  patriotically  loyal  to  the  flag 
under  which  they  had  Jjeen  bom.     I  remember 
in  1908,  when  a  judge  was  to  be  appointed 
for  one  of  the  southern  districts  of  the  island, 
there  was   one   man   who   stood   forth   pre- 
eminently as  the  man  for  the  place,  but  it 
was   urged   against   him   that   he  was  anti- 
American.     I  had  a  personal  interview  with 
him  at  his  own  home,  to  urge  him  to  take  the 
appointment,  although   I   knew  that  at  the 
salary  paid  it  would  be  a  financial  sacrifice 
for  him  to  accept.    He  said  to  me:   "Mr. 
Post,  I  realize  that   this  island  is  now  and 
probably  forever  will  be  a  part  of  the  United 
States.     I   am   bringing  up  my  children  as 
Americans;  they  are  all  now  in  school  in  the 
United  States.     I   myself,  a  man  of  middle 
age,  have  had  to  re-educate  myself  in  my  own 
profession."     (He  pointed  to  the  books  on 
American   law  on   his   shelves,   which   must 
have   cost   a   considerable   sum   of   money.) 
"I  know  that  the  welfare  of  my  people  de- 
pends   upon    their    loyal    adherence    to   the 
United  States;  that  is  a  part  of  the  world's 
progress  which  I  cannot  and  would  not  oppose. 
If  I  take  this  judgeship  I  assure  you  that  I 
will  use  every  endeavor  to  administer  the  law 
as  it  exists,  and  try  to  deal  justly  with  the 
people  of  this  district;  but  I  myself  am  at 
heart    a    Spaniard.     I    was    brought    up    to 
believe  that   the  highest  duty  of  man  was 
loyalty  to  his  country,  his  flag,  and  his  King. 
I  can  learn  your  law,  1  can  understand  and 
respect  your  customs,  and  my  children  will 
be  Americans,  but  I  am  a  Spaniard  and  must 
die  true  to  my  country.     If  you  wish  me  to 
take  the  position,  I  will  try  to  make  the  best 
judge  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  be,  but  do 
not  expect  me  to  paint  myself  red,  white,  and 
blue,   and   profess  a  loyalty   I   do  not  feel, 
for  I  am  red  and  yellow  to  the  core,  and  must 
live  and  die  at  heart  a  Spaniard."     He  was 
appointed.    The  great  mass  of  the  politicians, 
however,    were    playing    a    waiting    game- 
disappointed  at  being  deprived  of  their  re- 
cently granted  power  under  the  autonomous 
government,    but    determined    to    make   the 
best  of  what  they  had  until  they  saw  how 
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things  were  going  to  shape  under  the  new 
rtgime. 

The  first  duty  cS  the  American  admin- 
istration under  the  Foraker  Act  was  to 
divide  the  Island  into  seven  legislative  dis- 
tricts for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  thirty- 
five  delegates  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Executive  G)uncil,  upon 
whom  this  duty  devolved,  named  for  this 
purpose  a  committee  composed  of  the  five 
native  members.  Two  of  these  natives  had 
been  appointed  from  the  insular  Republican 
jMirty,  which  represented,  more  or  less,  the 
pro-American  element,  two  from  the  Federal 
party  which  represented  more  closely  the 
dd  Porto  Rican  patriotic  element  as  differ- 
entiated from  the  continental  Spaniard  of 
the  official  caste,  and  one  Porto  Rican  who 
had  been  named  as  a  non-partisan,  but  who, 
although  not  affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party,  had  such  an  antipathy  to  the  Federals 
that  he  could  hardly  be  consider^  strictly 
neutral.  The  division  recommended  in  the 
majority  report  of  this  G)mmittee  was  a 
distinct  gerrymander,  favoring  the  Republican 
party,  to  which  the  minority  vigorously  ob- 
jected. The  Executive  Council  adopted  the 
majority  report,  whereupon  the  two  members 
from  the  Federal  party  resigned,  and  their 
places  were  filled  by  two  native  Republicans. 

The  first  elections  were  held  in  1900,  and  as 
m  protest  against  what  they  believed  to  be 
an  injustice  in  the  districting,  the  Federal 
party  withdrew  from  the  polls,  with  the 
result  that  the  lower  house  was  unanimously 
Republican.  This  left  the  Federal  party 
with  absolutely  no  voice  in  either  house  of 
the  Legislature. 

PORTO  RICAN  ELECTIONS 

UNDER  the  terms  of  the  Foraker  Act 
a  restricted  suffrage  was  provided  for 
at  the  first  elections,  but  owing  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Federal  party  nearly  every 
Republican  voter  was  enrolled  and  practically 
none  of  the  Federals  were  registered.  At 
its  -first  session  the  Legislature  passed  an 
election  law  providing  for  three  inspectors 
at  each  polling  place  and  retaining  the  re- 
strictions on  suffrage,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  any  person  who  had  voted  at  the  first 
election  should  be  entitled  to  register  and 
vote  thereafter.  The  result  of  this  law  gave 
two  of  the  inspectors  at  each  polling  place 
to  the  Republican  party  and  '^ covered  in"  all 


the  Republican  voters,  gave  but  one  in- 
spector to  the  Federal  party  and  retained  the 
restricted  suffrage  to  act  as  a  bar  to  the  regis- 
tration of  Federal  voters. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  how  the 
elections  of  1900  would  have  turned  out  under 
different  circumstances,  as  conditions  were 
so  abnormal  and  leadership  and  policies  had 
not  yet  crystallized  under  the  new  regime, 
but  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
within  two  years  after  the  establishment  of 
civil  government  the  majority  of  the  voters 
of  the  island  were  following  leaders  opposed 
to  the  administration,  and  that  the  Republi- 
can party,  which  had  unanimous  control  of 
the  Legislature  and  of  most  of  the  munici* 
palities,  was  really  a  minority  party.  Hence 
the  party  of  the  "outs"  believed  itself  to 
be  in  the  majority,  but  was  without  voice 
or  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  Amer- 
ican administration,  and  clamored  that  the 
government  was  supported  only  by  a  small 
element  of  Porto  Ricans  held  by  the  power  of 
patronage. 

THE  POSITION  OF  AMERICAN  GOVERNORS 

IN  THE  states  of  the  Union,  no  matter  how 
acrid  political  dissension  may  become, 
the  elected  officials  can  always  feel  that 
they  have  more  than  half  the  people  behind 
them  as  they  represent  the  majority  party. 
But  in  Porto  Rico  the  administration  be- 
longed to  no  party  and  therefore  had  the 
violent  antagonism  of  all  elements  out  of 
office,  and  only  such  very  lukewarm  support 
from  those  in  office  as  hope  of  patronage  or 
fear  of  removal  could  obtain.  As  a  rule 
the  American  official  on  the  island  was  an 
exceptionally  high  grade  man.  He  was  the 
personal  appointee  of  the  President,  chosen 
for  his  ability  and  integrity,  and,  as  far  as 
the  salaries  and  inconveniences  of  the  positions 
would  allow,  for  his  technical  fitness  to  ad- 
minister the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed. 
He  knew  that  he  would  be  judged  by  the 
results  that  he  obtained,  and  feared  no  local 
dictation  in  his  work.  Being  so  continuously 
attacked  for  things  which  he  had  not  done 
he  became  callous  to  criticism  and  perhaps 
even  too  neglectful  of  local  popular  opinion, 
and  as  he  had  been  chosen  for  his  qualifica- 
tions for  office,  and  not  in  any  sense  for  his 
experience  in  practical  politics,  he  often 
offended  popular  prejudices  through  indiffer* 
ence  to  local  customs  or  social  amenities. 
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As  the  Porto  Rican  politicians  out  of  power 
could  not  hop)e  to  change  the  administrators 
at  the  polls,  they  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  trying  to  cause  their  removal,  and  the 
local  press,  and  so  much  of  the  continental 
press  as  could  be  reached,  was  filled  with 
criticism  and  abuse  of  the  insular  adminis- 
tration. As  the  greater  part  of  these  attacks 
were  without  real  foundation,  they  defeated 
their  own  end;  as  the  Porto  Rican  attributed 
his  non-success  to  the  indifference  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  people  it 
served  to  increase  his  bitterness  and  led  him 
to  say  unkind  things  of  America.  Thus  the 
impression  was  general  among  the  Americans 
on  the  island  that  the  Unionist  party — the 
successor  of  the  original  Federal  party — was 
anti-American,  and  that  if  they  came  into 
power  they  would  wilfully  wreck  the  govern- 
ment and  revert  to  all  the  old  abuses  of  the 
Spanish  regime. 

THE    ELECTIONS    OF    I904 

WHEN  the  elections  of  1904  were  to  be 
held  the  American  administration  of 
the  island  decided  that  it  was  time  for  a 
show-down.  They  felt  that  if  American  prin- 
ciples could  be  preserved  under  the  Foraker 
Act  only  by  retaining  a  minority  in  power 
through  fraud  it  was  time  for  Congress  to 
know  it  and  modify  the  form  of  government 
accordingly.  With  the  old  election  law  still 
on  the  statute  books,  and  the  majority  of 
the  inspectors  at  the  polls  Republicans,  the 
Governor  issued  a  proclamation  stating  em- 
phatically that  while  the  administration  would 
remain  absolutely  impartial  between  parties, 
he  would  not  countenance  or  forgive  any 
frauds  at  the  elections,  and  if  necessary  would 
appoint  a  special  Assistant  Attorney  General 
to  prosecute  all  offenders  in  the  courts.  This 
proclamation  came  as  a  bomb-shell  to  the 
politicians.  The  inspectors  took  to  cover 
and  five  of  the  seven  districts  were  carried 
by  the  Unionist  party!  1  met  a  prominent 
official  from  one  of  the  converted  districts 
soon  after  the  election,  and  happened  to 
mention  that  his  district  had  changed  colors. 
"Why  of  course  they  beat  us;  they  had  five 
votes  to  our  one,  but  if  you  people  in  the 
government  had  only  been  impartial  we 
could  have  carried  the  district.  We  had  the 
majority  of  the  inspectors  at  the  polls,  but 
the  Governor  said  that  he  would  put  anybody 
in  jail  that  he  caught  doing  anything,  and 


they  did  not  dare  to  play  the  ganie.  Why 
couldn't  you  have  remained  impartial?" 

With  this  change  of  political  complenon 
the  island  jogged  on  as  before,  the  Re* 
publican  press  taking  up  the  burden  of  con- 
demning the  administration  and  all  its  works, 
and  the  Unionists,  although  more  friendly  to 
the  American  Government  out  of  appreciation 
of  its  justice,  yet  remained  determined  to 
continue  the  fight  for  autonomy.  In  other 
words,  the  mere  changing  of  the  political 
party  in  power  neither  wrecked  the  govern- 
ment nor  made  it  popular.  The  longing  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  was  as  deeply  rooted 
as  ever,  and  the  old  wound  of  exclusion  from 
American  citizenship  was  as  wide  open  as,  if 
not  wider  than,  before.  The  idea  of  inde- 
pendence had  no  real  hold,  but  was  merely 
discussed  academically  by  some  of  the  more 
visionary  of  the  politicians.  I  remember 
one  evening  1  dined  at  the  home  of  a  promi- 
nent Porto  Rican,  who  had  shortly  before 
made  a  public  speech  highly  laudatory  of 
everything  American.  He  showed  me  with 
pride  his  new  American  bathroom,  which 
was  fitted  up  with  every  known  form  of 
sanitary  plumbing  that  the  catalogue  of  the 
manufacturer  could  carry,  and  tiled  and 
mirrored  in  the  latest  fashion.  He  spent  the 
evening  rhapsodizing  on  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  America.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
entirely  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  suggestion 
that  Porto  Rico  join  a  proposed  "United 
States  of  the  Caribbean"  which  was  to  be 
composed  of  Hayti,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto 
Rico,  and  any  other  maverick  which  happened 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  were! 
It  was  a  pure  exercise  of  poetic  imagination, 
not  founded  on  any  economic  or  political 
reason;  but  inasmuch  as  the  United  States 
had  never  declared  a  policy  as  to  the  future 
of  the  island,  the  field  was  open  for  advocates 
of  any  political  status  which  appealed  to 
their  imaginations  or  their  interests  at  the 
moment. 

The  nearest  approach  to  an  American 
policy  that  I  ever  heard  of,  was  a  rumor 
current  in  the  early  days  that  President 
McKinley  had  said  to  the  first  civil  admin- 
istrators "prepare  the  island  for  statehood 
as  rapidly  as  possible,"  and  the  insular  Re- 
publican party  had  adopted  this  as  their 
solution  for  self-government  and  the  future 
status  of  the  island.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Republicans  approved  ci  statehood  was 
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to  force  the  opposition  into  ad- 
any thing  but  statehood.  The  do- 
fform  of  government,  as  in  Canada, 
pne  time  urged  by  some,  but  I  do  not 
It  that  time  the  idea  of  independence 
kr  seriously  considered. 
[  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the  Porto 
ras  a  fighter  by  constitutional  methods. 
I  been  trained  for  centuries  as  a  pol- 
I  he  was  astute,  courageous,  and  quick 
and  grasp  any  opportunity  that  the 
•  the  political  situation  might  offer. 
W  exactly  what  he  wanted  and  how  to 
e   the  public   opinion   of  his   people, 

was  entrenched  in  the  elected  House 
jates.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ameri- 
Itrolled   Executive  Council   was   con- 

changtng  its  membership,  as  few 
n  remained  more  than  two  or  three 
!  the  Island.     Each  new  appointment 

a  new  opinion  into  the  ranks  of  the 
tration,  which   led  to  fluctuations  in 

and  weakness  in  legislative  contests. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  JONES  LAW 

[  Since  the  establishment  of  civil 
lemment  the  House  of  Delegates 
d  the  appropriation  bill  as  a  lever  to 
icessions  out  of  the  administration, 
ippropriation  could  be  made  to  carry 
government  without  the  approval 
lower  house.  This  bill,  which  origi- 
n  the  Executive  Council  would  be 
,  in  the  House.  At  a  quarter  to  mid- 
11  the  sixtieth  day,  fixed  as  the  limit 
'session,  the  clock  was  stopped  and 
luses  went  into  a  continuous  session 
48  to  60  hours.  All  bills  of  any  im- 
t  would  be  taken  up  by  conference 
tees  of  the  two  houses  and  the  ap- 
ions  for  the  various  departments  used 
i  concessions  from  the  administration 
\T  legislation.  Finally,  in  1909,  the 
buse,  which  by  that  time  was  unan- 
Unionist,  decided  to  use  the  appro- 
bill  to  extort  control  of  the  lower 
>y  making  the  judge  selective.  The 
re  Council  felt  that  to  permit  this 
e  to  deal  a  death  blow  to  justice  in 
ld»  and  both  sides  decided  to  '*  go  to 
*'  on  the  issue,  with  the  result  that  no 
ation  bill  was  passed  and  the  whole 
t^as  referred  to  Congress  for  solution* 
dministration  won  its  point  by  having 
I  make  provision  for  carrying  on  the 


Insular  Government  in  the  event  of  failure 
by  the  Porto  Rican  Legislature  to  make 
appropriations,  but  the  Porto  Rican  poli- 
ticians won  their  point  by  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  the  dissatisfaction  on 
the  island  with  the  Foraker  law.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  visited  the  island  in  1910,  and 
Congress  held  extensive  hearings,  but  nothing 
decisive  was  done  until  1917.  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  passed  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  Jones  law.  By  this  act  the 
appointive  Executive  Council  is  supplanted 
by  a  Senate  elected  by  the  people  and  most 
of  the  administrative  oflTicers  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  instead  of  the  President,  and 
are  subject  io  confinnatian  oj  the  elected  Senate. 
Consider  the  difference  this  makes  to  the 
American  administration.  Under  the  Fora- 
ker Act  the  American  officials  had  the  right  to 
initiate  legislation,  as  members  of  the  upper 
house  of  the  Legislature,  and^within  certain 
wide  limits — had  the  right  to  appoint  their 
own  subordinates  and  fix  their  salaries.  They 
held  office  directly  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  being  in  no  way  account- 
able to  or  dependent  upon  the  local  electorate 
for  their  positions,  they  were  free  from  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  average 
administrative  official  in  the  United  States. 
Under  the  new  law  the  American  has  no  right 
to  participate  in  or  initiate  any  legislation, 
and  is  dependent  for  ways  and  means  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  local  legislators.  The  sole 
remnant  of  control  lies  in  the  veto  power  of 
the  Governor.  Upon  this  latter  official  alone 
hangs  the  responsibility  of  blocking  unwise 
legislation,  and  upon  him  must  fall  the  odium 
of  vetoing  some  popular  measure  which  in  his 
judgment  may  be  unwise. 

THE   governor's  NEW   POSITION 

T^HE  Governor  finds  himself  the  titular 
I  head  of  a  party  government  without  any 
party  behind  him.  His  only  resource  lies 
in  the  power  of  patronage  and  even  this  can 
be  stripped  from  him  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  confirm  his  appointments.  Under 
the  old  law  the  Governor  and  the  heads  of 
departments  were  given  great  powers,  which 
naturally  carried  with  them  great  responsi- 
bilities, and  they  were  quite  properiy  held 
accountable  for  results.  To-day  the  same 
responsibilities  and  the  same  accountability 
for  results  rest  upon  the  American  Governor, 
but  he  is  stripped  of  all  real  power  to  attain 
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them.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  strange  and 
anomalous  condition,  half  imperialbtic,  half 
democratic,  which  under  any  circumstances 
and  with  any  people,  no  matter  how  low  or 
high  their  political  development,  is  bound 
to  carry  with  it  dissatisfaction  and  possible 
disaster. 

What  is  the  solution?  There  -are  two 
roads  open: 

First;  The  return  to  the  imperialistic  regime 
which  in  its  ultimate  phase  would  be  a  military 
government.  This  would  mean  depriving  the 
Porto  Rican  of  all  participation  or  voice 
in  the  control  of  his  own  affairs;  it  would  mean 
centring  the  power  and  responsibility  in  the 
home  government;  it  would  mean  at  its  best 
great  efficiency  and  continued  progress  in 
material  prosperity.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  would  be  the  violation  of  every  principle 
which  we  Americans  like  to  call  our  own.  It 
would  be  the  abandonment  of  a  steady  prog- 
ress made  by  Congress  toward  the  implant- 
ing of  American  ideals  and  American  prin- 
ciples in  the  island,  and  in  the  case  of  i>olitical 
favoritism  in  the  api>ointment  of  inferior 
men,  shame  to  the  American  people. 

The  second  solution  would  be  the  granting 
of  full  autonomy  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 
This  can  be  done  in  three  ways: 

INDEPENDENCE? 

FIRST:  The  granting  of  independence  to  the 
island.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  approve 
this  plan,  but  not  from  any  feeling  about 
hauling  down  the  American  flag,  or  any  other 
sentimental  consideration.  My  opinion  is 
based  upon  the  conviction  that  the  prosperity 
of  Porto  Rico  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
its  i>olitical  and  economic  union  with  the 
United  States.  With  the  high  cost  of  labor, 
and  the  poverty  of  her  soil  as  compared  with 
that  of  Hayti,  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  and 
of  other  virgin  lands,  the  great  sugar  industry, 
the  mainstay  of  the  island,  would  be  ruined, 
and  while  the  island  to-day  ranks  as  one  of 
the  best  customers  of  the  United  States,  she 
would  be  reduced  to  p>overty  the  moment  a 
tariff  wall  was  raised  against  her.  Also, 
although  education  is  progressing  in  the 
Island  and  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  has 
been  tremendously  reduced  since  the  American 
occupation,  the  political  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  people  has  still  far  to 
go.  When  the  Porto  Rican  speaks  of  ''the 
people   of    Porto    Rico''    he    means    about 


200,000  educated,  cultivated,  intelligent  men 
and  women,  but  he  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  million  laborers,  field  hands,  and 
small  agriculturists,  whose  vote  out-numbers 
his  five  to  one,  and  who  have  never  parti- 
cipated in  the  government  except  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  property-owning  element. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  island  has  yet  reached 
a  point  where  it  could  be  left  to  its  own  de- 
vices without  the  protection  and  economic 
support  of  the  United  States. 

STATEHOOD? 

SECON  D :  The  granting  of  statehood.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  more  as  a  citizen  of  New 
York  than  as  a  friend  of  Porto  Rico.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  admit  eight  or  ten  Congressmen 
and  two  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
into  participation  in  the  control  of  our  nation 
until  such  time  as  the  Porto  Ricans  have 
demonstrated  a  real  affection  for  our  country, 
and  a  real  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our 
institutions.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  people 
are  unfit  to  govern  themselves  and  yet  invite 
them  to  come  in  and  govern  us!  To-day  the 
Porto  Rican's  interest  is  centred  in  his  own 
island,  rather  than  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  seen  in  recent  years  situations  in  the 
United  States  Senate  where  the  welfare,  al- 
most the  very  existence,  of  this  country 
depended  upon  the  vote  of  one  or  two  members 
and  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  admit  into  that 
body  two  Senators  whose  primary  allegiance 
would  be  to  their  island,  and  whose  sympathies 
and  prejudices  are  not  our  own.  When 
individual  foreigners  enter  into  American 
communities  and  mingle  in  every-day  life 
with  the  American  population,  and  yet  fail 
to  become  American  in  the  atmosphere  of 
America,  we  cannot  expect  an  alien  people, 
speaking  a  foreign  tongue,  separated  by 
geographical,  traditional,  and  racial  barriers 
from  the  American  continent,  to  succeed  where 
the  foreign  colonies  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Chicago  have  failed. 

COMPLETE    AUTONOMY? 

THE  third  solution  appeals  to  me  as  being 
feasible  and  less  dangerous  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Porto  Rico;  that  is  to  carry 
out  bravely  the  experiment  which  we  have 
muddled  soft-heartedly  and  soft-headedly, 
and  give  to  the  island,  under  the  flag  of  the 
Unit^  States,  complete  autonomy.  Let  us 
adopt  some  form  of  government  similar  to  that 
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,  or  other  great  self-governing  domin- 
British  Empire.    We  did  not  hesitate 

by  English  experience  in  first  es- 

our  civil  government,  but  we 
Ldopt  the  plan  of  a  Crown  Colony, 
clearly  understood  that  the  people 
lico  are  governing  their  own  island 
>wn  way,  through  their  own  duly 
r  appointed  representatives;  that 
le  American  authority  in  the  island 
:here  to  represent  the  United  States, 
>tect  American  and  foreign  interests, 
not  be  resp>onsible  for  mistakes,  or 
lit   for   successes,    in   local   affairs. 

clearly  understood  both  at  home 
id  that  the  Porto  Rican  alone  is 
t  for  the  i>olitical  stability  and 
welfare  of  his  island,  just  as  the 

New   York,    Illinois,    Georgia,    or 

resp>onsible  for  the  welfare  of  his 

If  he  does  well  the  whole  island 

it,  and  he  is  entitled  to  have  the 

refor.    But   if  he  fails,  he  cannot 

d  the  coat-tails  of  the  titular  Amer- 

mor,  who  is  forced  into  being  either 

ad  of  a   "wrench   thrown   in  the 
Iff 

nvinced  that  this  will  make  for  loss 
:y,  and  political  domination  of  the 
It,  and  that  it  will  give  opportunity 
omiption,  and  all  the  attendant  evils 
:ratic  form  of  government,  but  it  is 
ay  by  which  the  American  system  of 
emment  can  be  introduced  in  the 
s  long  as  the  i>oliticians  can  hide 
le  empty  figure  in  Government 
d  place  the  responsibility  for  evils 


upon  the  United  States  while  appealing  to 
the  electorate  on  hypothetical  grounds  of  what 
they  would  or  could  do  if  it  were  not  for 
the  interference  of  the  continental  officials, 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  agitate  against 
the  United  States  Government,  and  stir  up 
opposition  and  resentful  local  pride  to  cover 
their  own  errors.  If  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
to  know  that  the  leaders  of  the  majority 
party  in  Porto  Rico  were  fully  and  entirely 
responsible  for  the  results  which  they  attain, 
there  could  be  no  camouflage,  and  the  politi- 
cal parties  would  have  to  answer  for  their 
actions  at  the  polls.  Undoubtedly  the  Island 
would  suffer  in  many  ways,  but  the  suffering 
would  fall  up>on  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and 
the  remedy  would  lie  in  their  own  hands. 
Continental  American  and  foreign  capital 
invested  in  the  Island  could  be  safe-guarded 
by  the  Governor,  the  Federal  Court,  and 
the  p>ower  of  Congress  to  annul  any  local 
legislation. 

If  this  system  were  adopted,  and  honestly 
and  fearlessly  carried  out  for  a  term  of 
years,  1  believe  that  it  would  eliminate  prac- 
tically all  the  sentimental  objections  and 
irritations  now  existing,  and  leave  the  Porto 
Rican  free  to  judge  and  to  appreciate  the  real 
fundamental  benefits  which  he  receives  from 
his  connection  with  the  United  States.  This 
appreciation  will  lead  him  also  to  realize 
how  suicidal  an  attempt  at  an  independent 
national  existence  would  be  in  the  end,  and 
slowly,  but  I  believe  surely,  he  would  become 
a  true  American  citizen  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name. 
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IN  ALL  the  mass  of  things  that  have  been 
printed  about  this  Conference,  the  one  that 
struck  me  as  standing  out  above  all  the 
others,  and  giving  the  strongest  impression 
of  farseeing  penetration  and  understanding 
of  fundamental  forces,  came  from  a  gentleman 
of  the  Japanese  press.  It  appeared  in  our 
American  papers  just  before  the  Conference 
began,  and  was  in  the  form  of  a  despatch  from 
Honolulu,  where  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
world  was  then  being  held.  At  that  Congress 
one  of  the  speakers  was  Mr.  Zumoto,  editor 
of  the  Herald  of  Asia  (Mr.  Zumoto  was 
further  described  in  the  despatch  as  having 
been  formerly  secretary  to  the  late  Premier 
Ito  of  Japan).  The  despatch,  as  printed  in 
the  American  newspapers,  bore  a  headline 
characteristic  of  our  most  unfortunate  tendency 
to  get  the  word  "war"  into  big  type: 

JAPANESE      PREDICTS     "CULTURAL     WAR" 

This  headline,  as  I  shall  point  out  later,  is 
more  belligerent  in  its  implications  than  the 
facts  warrant.  Incidentally,  a  good  deal 
could  be  said,  and  profitably  read,  about  the 
whole  subject  of  the  bearing  of  newspaper 
headlines  on  the  psychology  of  international 
relations.  However,  the  cabled  summary  of  Mr. 
Zumoto's  remarks,  omitting  some  parts  that 
have  no  direct  bearing  on  what  1  want  to  write 
about,  reads  as  follows:  (I  have  italicized 
the  parts  which  especially  stimulated  my  own 
thought.) 


Plainly  the  question  is  whether  Japan  and  the 
United  States  will  fight  or  settle  all  troubles  in  a 
friendly  way,  as  all  international  problems  should 
be  settled.  A  cultural  xoar  is  bound  to  come,  but  I 
hasten  to  tell  you  my  firm  conviction  that  all  trouble 
existing  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
can  and  will  be  settled  peacefully.  The  question 
before  the  world  with  regard  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  whether  that  beautiful  expanse  of  water  is  to  be 
made  a  zone  of  strife.  Japan  and  America  are  the 
respective  vanguards  of  two  civilisations,  expressing 
temperaments  and  modes  of  tbougbi  so  different 
tbat  wben  tbey  come  into  contact  tbe  sbock  is  bound 
to  be  unpleasant  and  disconcerting.  Such  impact 
necessarily  engenders  heat  which,  unless  handled 
with  the  utmost  care  and  patience,  may  result  in  a 
conflagration  unparalleled  in  the  dark  history  of 
human  wrongs  and  suflFerings.  The  question  of 
cultural  antagonism  cannot  be  settled  by  official 
conversations,  and  the  Orientals  are  willing  to 
take  a  philosophical  view  of  the  matter.  We  are 
prepared  to  trust  to  the  potent  power  of  time  to 
solve  all  difficulties. 

Now,  first  of  all,  1  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  which  is  small  in  itself,  but 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  approach 
to  mutual  understanding  between  our  two 
peoples.  It  is  a  matter  of  translation  from 
one  tongue  into  the  other,  a  matter  of  shading 
of  words.  The  words  which  this  Japanese 
journalist  is  quoted  as  using  are  "cultural 
war."  Now  1  have  no  direct  knowledge 
about  it,  of  course.  1  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Zumoto's  speech  was  in  Japanese  and 
was  translated  into  English  by  the  reporters. 
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1  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Zumoto  wrote  his 
iqieech  in  Japanese,  and  then  himself  translated 
It  into  Enj^ish.  But  in  either  event,  1  should 
lie  willing  to  make  a  bet  that  somewhere  in 
jte  passage  of  this  thought  from  the  brain  of 
ttie  Japanese  thinker,  through  two  mediums 
of  qpoken  and  written  communication,  to 
its  final  lodgment  in  the  brain  of  the  American 
leader,  there  occurred  one  of  those  purely 
mechanical  twists  of  meaning  which  are  in 
themselves  obstacles  to  understanding  on  the 
part  of  peoples  who  are  compelled  to  think 
and  express  themselves  in  different  languages. 

In  pouring  thought,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
pitcher  of  one  language  into  the  pitcher  of 
another,  there  is  always  this  loss  in  exactness 
of  meaning,  this  failure  of  completely  accurate 
meeting  of  the  minds  of  the  original  writer  in 
one  language  and  the  ultimate  reader  in  another. 

1  strongly  suspect  that  where  Mr.  Zumoto 
is  quoted  as  using  the  word  "war,"  he  actually 
meant,  in  the  brain  where  the  thought  was 
conceived,  the  very  different  word  "com- 
petition/' Where  he  is  quoted  as  talking 
about  a  ''war"  of  cultures,  1  suspect  his  original 
thought  was  a  "competition"  of  cultures. 
To  the  worid  of  difference  between  the  implica- 
tions of  these  two  phrases  I  do  not  need  to 
call  your  attention.  One  phrase  implies  armies 
and  navies  and  contains  a  menace.  The  other 
implies  nothing  more  menacing  than  a  game, 
or  a  competition  in  scholarship.  It  is  just 
such  shadings  of  meaning  as  are  here  involved 
that  constitute  a  permanent  obstacle  to  exact 
understanding  between  our  two  nations.  This 
obstacle,  inherent  in  words  and  in  all  effort 
towand  the  accurate  expression  of  thought, 
is  in  a  field  where  professional  writers  have  more 
control  over  it  than  any  one  else.  That  it  is 
our  duty  and  ought  to  be  our  pleasure  to  be 
watchful  of  it  and  to  overcome  it  goes  without 
saying. 

(Since  1  wrote  the  first  draft  of  this  article, 
I  have  discussed  it  with  a  cultivated  Japanese 
now  in  Washington,  and  he  tells  me  that  the 
Japanese  word  for  "war"  is  the  same  as  the 
word  for  "competition."  It  is  a  generic  word 
taking  in  all  such  meanings  as  "contest" 
and  "conflict.") 

So  much  for  the  part  that  differing  languages 
play  as  an  obstacle  to  understanding.  1  want 
now  to  turn  from  this  merely  incidental 
aspect  of  Mr.  Zumoto's  speech,  and  consider 
die  heart  dl  it,  for  1  regard  it  as  a  pregnant  ut- 
terance of  which  the  depth  and  thoughtful- 


ness  cannot  be  described  except  in  superlative 
words.  What  Mr.  Zumoto  foresees  is  exactly 
true.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  a  field  where  the 
outer  edges  of  two  separate  cultures  have 
already  come  into  contact  and  will  increasingly 
press  ui>on  each  other. 

In  considering  what  is  likely  to  be  the  out- 
come of  this  contact,  it  will  be  best  if  we  make 
the  always  useful  beginning  of  defining  what 
we  are  talking  about.  The  "culture"  of  a 
nation,  or  a  race,  is  a  loose  and  elastic  word. 
It  is  used  to  describe  a  particular  state  of 
civilization.  Indeed,  the  word  "culture"  is 
largely  the  equivalent  of  the  word  "civili- 
zation." Mr.  Zumoto  himself  uses  "civiliza- 
tion "and  "culture"  as  synonyms.  "Culture" 
includes  whatever  can  be  said  to  be  character- 
istic of  a  race  or  religion  as  distinct  from  the 
practices  of  other  races  or  nations.  This 
inclusion  is  extremely  wide.  It  takes  in 
religion,  art,  education,  music,  methods  of 
organizing  communities,  the  administration 
of  law,  forms  of  recreation.  In  its  broadest 
sense,  the  culture  of  a  race  means  the  common 
point  of  view  of  the  members  of  that  race  about 
their  relation  to  the  universe  and  about  their 
relation  to  each  other.  The  culture  of  a  man 
is  often  expressed  as  his  "philosophy  of  life," 
as  his  way  of  managing  his  individual  personal 
existence,  and  his  contacts  with  other  indivi- 
duals. In  this  sense,  culture  includes  some 
quite  minute  matters  of  daily  life.  It  includes 
what  we  call  manners.  It  includes  the  kind 
of  clothes  a  man  wears,  the  kind  of  hair-cut 
he  asks  for  when  he  goes  into  a  barber  shop. 
For  example,  to-day  we  would  say  that  the 
culture  of  America  includes  clean-shaven 
faces  for  men.  A  generation  or  so  ago,  we 
would  not  have  said  so.  We  would  say  that 
our  national  game  of  baseball  is  an  essential 
part  of  American  culture;  but  that  cricket  is  an 
essential  part  of  British  culture.  Five  years 
ago  we  would  have  said  that  American  culture 
included  the  fairly  common  and  unrestricted 
drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Whether  we 
can  say  that  to-day  depends  upon  our  opinion 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  prohibition  enforcement 
officers.  To-day,  American  culture  includes 
voting  by  women;  but  when  Perry,  in  the 
fifties  of  the  last  century,  first  started  to  intro- 
duce American  culture  to  Japan,  it  did  not  in- 
clude votes  for  women.  Ten  years  ago  we 
would  have  said  that  the  national  culture  of 
America  forbade  smoking  by  women.  To- 
day that  is  no  longer  universally  true.    Twenty 
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years  ago,  we  would  have  said  that  American 
culture  called  on  all  adult  women  to  keep  their 
ankles  invisible;  to-day,  we  are  at  the  dubious 
boundary-line  where  we  cannot  say  whether 
American  culture  calls  on  them,  or  does  not 
call  on  them,  to  keep  their  knees  invisible. 
British  culture  includes  the  drinking  of  tea 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  ^jnerican 
culture  does  not.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
American  culture  on  the  side  of  recreation 
included  such  dances  as  the  waltz  and  the 
schottische.  To-day,  we  would  be  compelled 
to  say  that  American  culture,  as  regards  danc- 
ing, has  discarded  the  old  forms  and  has  ap- 
propriated something  from  the  culture  of  the 
Congo.  The  broad  mass  of  things  which  we 
mean  by  Anglo-Saxon  culture,  or  American 
culture  (the  two  are  essentially  the  same) — 
the  culture  which  is  destined  to  have  that 
competition  with  Asiatic  culture  which  Mr. 
Zumoto  predicts,  includes,  on  its  more  import- 
ant side,  universal  education  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  universal  voting,  trial  by  jury, 
tolerance  of  all  forms  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  the  maximum  of  individual  liberty. 
On  its  more  minute  side  it  includes  our  typical 
forms  of  art  in  painting,  music,  poetry,  and 
architecture;  our  business  customs,  our  char- 
acteristic games  and  sp>orts,  our  distinctive 
methods  of  dress  and  personal  adornment, 
our  prevailing  national  taste  in  food  and  drink, 
and  our  manners.  These  and  many  others 
constitute  the  "American  culture"  which 
Mr.  Zumoto  foresees  is  to  come  into  competi- 
tion with  those  corresp>onding  things  which 
compose  "Japanese  culture." 

Now,  whenever  a  man  with  one  kind  of  cul- 
ture comes  in  contact  with  a  man  whose  cul- 
ture is  different,  the  contrast  always  calls 
attention  to  itself  and  makes  both  parties  feel 
a  little  conspicuous  and  self-conscious.  The 
word  that  Mr.  Zumoto  uses  about  the  contact 
of  differing  cultures  is  "disconcerting."  I  am 
greatly  impressed  by  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Zumoto's  thought.  "Disconcerting"  is  just 
what  it  is.  There  is  always  some  embarrass- 
ment when  two  representatives  of  different 
cultures  come  together;  and  as  a  rule  each, 
in  a  rough  way,  takes  the  measure  of  the  other. 
Each  forms  a  judgment  about  the  other,  and  as 
a  rule  the  judgment  of  each  about  the  other 
is  in  some  degree  unfavorable.  As  a  rule, 
the  more  minute  and  superficial  the  difference 
in  culture,  the  more  marked  is  the  unfavorable 
judgment.    When  I  come  into  contact  with  a 


man  whose  culture  includes  an  utterly  differoit 
religion  from  mine,  I  haven't  the  faintest  sense 
of  disapproval;  but  when  I  meet  a  man  whose 
culture  includes  putting  tobacco  all  the  way 
inside  his  mouth  and  chewing  on  it,  I  contrast 
him  unfavorably  with  my  culture  of  puttiqg 
tobacco  only  part  way  inside  my  mouth  and 
sucking  at  it. 

This  disconcerting  sense  of  embarrassment; 
this  self-consciousness  and  sense  of  oontrut, 
is  not  confined  to  cases  where  the  represent!- 
tives  of  the  two  contrasting  cultures  bdoqg 
to  different  races.  It  arises  with  almost  eqad 
strength  where  they  merely  come  f  rcmi  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  same  country,  or  different 
strata  of  the  same  people.  I  recall  the  sense 
of  embarrassment  1  used  to  suffer  a  few  yeus 
ago  when  circumstances  compelled  me  to 
pass  frequently  from  one  state  of  conununity- 
culture  to  another.  I  used  to  spend  about 
half  of  each  week  in  Washington,  and  half  in 
New  York.  In  Washington,  the  local  culture 
calls  on  male  human  beings  to  take  off  their 
hats  when  they  are  in  an  elevator  partly 
occupied  by  female  human  beings.  In  Nev 
York,  the  rule  of  local  culture  is  different 
There,  men  do  not  remove  their  hats  in  dcvi-  . 
tors.  In  my  rapid  passages  between  the  two 
communities,  I  frequently  failed  to  recall 
just  where  I  was.  Occasionally,  in  Washington 
I  would  forget  the  local  rule  of  culture,  and  keep 
my  hat  on,  until  I  became  conscious  ol  disap- 
proving stares.  In  New  York,  I  would  oc- 
casionally take  my  hat  off,  and  be  conscious 
of  a  speculative  look  in  the  eyes  of  my  neigii- 
bors.  When  1  ran  counter  to  the  local  culture 
of  Washington,  those  who  saw  me  thought  I 
was  a  rough-neck;  when  1  ran  counter  to 
the  local  culture  of  New  York,  those  who 
observed  my  lapse  thought  I  was  a  sissy. 

Now  it  is  just  these  contrasts,  running 
through  the  whole  range  from  such  important 
matters  as  religion  and  government  all  the  way 
down  to  such  trivial  matters  as  the  manner  dF 
dressing  the  hair,  that  make  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  culture  of  one  race  and  the  culture 
of  another.  It  is  this  contrast  that  Mr. 
Zumoto  is  talking  about. 

Now,  the  first  and  most  important  thing 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  about  this  competi- 
tion of  cultures  is  that  it  does  not  lead  to  iw- 
I  say  this  most  emphatically.    Naticms  ai 
races  do  not  now  go  to  war,  and  in  the  futui 
will  not  go  to  war,  about  differences  of  coltui 
(This  is  subject  to  something  in  tlw  nature  d 
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Honi  which  I  shail  take  up  later, 
one  aspect  of  culture  which,  while 
a  cause  of  war,  may  lead  to  war.  I 
into  this  toward  the  end  of  the  article.) 
I  fact  that  in  the  past,  nations  would 
er  important  differences  in  culture. 
the  most  savage  wars  of  the  past 
ght  over  differences  in  religion.  Dur- 
Bfi  or  sixteen  centuries  following  the 
Christ,  and  for  untold  centuries  before 
nt.  many  of  the  most  devastating  wars 
ight  to  make  one  religion  prevail  over 
to  compel  the  vanquished  to  accept 
ion  of  the  victor  I  take  it»  however, 
the  present  and  the  future  no  intelli- 
son  dreams  that  any  war  is  likely  to 
!r  religion.  Modem  wars  arise  prim- 
:  of  economic  conditions.  The  motive 
cases  is  national  selfishness.  In  the 
ion  between  different  cultures,  which 
to  take  place  in  the  Pacific,  we  can 
jly  and  confidently  eliminate  war  as  a 
cident  of  that  competition.  Japan 
ng  to  go  to  war  to  make  us  adopt  her 
or  one  of  her  religions.  And  we  aren't 
go  to  war  to  make  Japan  adopt  an 
n  religion.  If  we  were  about  to  do 
f  should  be  compelled  first  to  hold  a 
lomestic  war  to  find  out  what  particu- 
ty  of  religion  we  wish  to  enforce  upon 
[hbor.  The  Chief  Justice  of  our  Su- 
>>urt,  Mr  Taft,  who  is  a  Unitarian, 
sirdly  enlist  in  any  war  to  make  Japan 
:o  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  equal 
livinity  of  God.  One  of  his  associate 
Mr.  Brandeis,  who  is  a  Hebrew, 
t  want  to  fight  to  make  Japan  accept 
m  of  Christian  religion  whatever; 
of  the  associate  justices,  Mr.  McKenna, 
I  Catholic,  wouldn't  want  to  enlist  to 
pan  accept  the  Evangelical  as  distinct 
*  Catholic  view  of  religious  authority. 
e  aren't  going  to  war  with  Japan  about 
Neither  are  we  going  to  fight  with 
iver  any  of  the  other  major  aspects 
re,  like  education,  or  methods  of  social 
tion,  or  forms  of  criminal  or  civil  law. 
point  1  want  again  to  repeat  and  again 
ipate  what  I  shall  further  amplify, 
lie  is  one  difference  between  America 
an  which,  while  not  a  cause  of  war, 
id  to  war.  That  is  the  difference 
our  democratic  form  of  national 
ent  and  the  Japanese  form  of  more  or 
fttic  monarchy,    Japan  isn't  going 


to  war  to  make  us  take  on  a  king,  and  we 
aren't  going  to  war  to  make  Japan  take  on 
Warren  G.  Harding  or  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  Nevertheless,  if  Japan  continues  to 
keep  a  form  of  government  as  autocratic  in 
form  and  as  unrepresentative  of  the  people, 
as  much  like  the  former  German  government 
as  her  government  now  is,  that  may  be  one 
of  the  only  two  possible  things  that  may  lead 
indirectly  to  a  war  between  us.  However, 
neither  of  these  two  possible  causes  of  war  is 
inherent  in  a  mere  competition  of  cultures. 
1  shall  cover  this  later.) 

Now,  if  we  are  not  going  to  go  to  war  about 
religion,  certainly  we  are  not  going  to  go  to 
war  about  any  of  the  minor  elements  of  our 
contrasting  cultures.  I  certainly  will  not 
enlist  in  any  war  to  make  Japan  adopt  chewing 
gum  as  a  national  institution,  and  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  our  Japanese  friends  will  not 
go  to  war  to  make  us,  let  us  say,  substitute 
rice  for  wheat  in  our  national  diet.  If  Japan 
wants  to  take  on  our  national  pastime  of  poker, 
she  needn't  take  up  arms  to  do  it.  We  will 
give  her  a  course  of  instruction  and  experience, 
generously  and  gladly. 

If  the  American  Government  should  ever 
undertake  to  exclude  Japanese  culture  as  ex* 
pressed  in  art,  I  shall  be  found  in  vociferous 
opposition.  At  the  same  time,  while  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  Japanese  adopt  some  forms 
of  our  art  in  the  field  of  painting  and  poetry, 
it  is  also  true  that  if  America  ever  declares 
war  on  Japan  to  make  her  accept  our  musical 
culture  as  expressed  in  "rag-time"  and  "jazz," 
1  shall  have  no  moral  hesitation  about  evading 
the  draft.  If  there  is  to  be  any  war  between 
us  about  the  difference  between  Japanese 
manners  and  American  manners,  1  announce 
here  and  now  that  I  shall  expatriate  myself 
and  take  up  arms  on  the  side  of  Japan.  1  have 
been  ahvays  impressed,  as  every  person  here 
has  been  impressed  who  has  had  any  contact 
at  all  with  the  Japanese,  by  the  appeal  of  their 
manners  in  their  ordinary  contact  of  man 
with  man.  The  other  day  I  was  reading  an 
article  by  Julian  Street,  who  spent  some 
months  in  Japan  last  year.  Among  other 
things,  he  said  that  it  is  the  custom  in  Japan, 
when  one  man  driving  an  automobile  has  oc- 
casion to  pass  another  in  an  automobile,  for 
the  first  to  turn  his  head  and  say  to  the  other 
"  Excuse  me."  1  call  attention  to  this  contrast 
with  our  road  manners,  as  one  small  item  in 
a  large  number  of  the  minor  aspects  of  our 
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comparative  cultures  in  which  we  might  profit- 
ably imitate  our  Japanese  friends. 

Incidentally  I  am  reminded  of  something 
which  illustrates  how  persons  with  different 
codes  of  manners  are  prone  to  misunderstand 
each  other — how  easy  it  is  for  a  person  with  one 
inheritance  of  culture  to  misinterpret  the  cul- 
ture of  another  race.  During  the  war  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  had  served  as  a  correspondent 
with  the  Russian  army  under  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  returned  to  America  and  was  chatting 
about  the  Japanese  officers  who  were  attached 
to  the  Russian  army  as  observers.  "Those 
Japanese,"  he  said  "are  a  bellicose  lot.  They 
are  crazy  to  fight.  They  just  love  to  see  blood 
fly."  In  support  of  this  he  related  a  personal 
experience.  He  said  that  one  day,  after  a 
battle,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  invited  the 
Japanese  officers  to  go  out  and  see  the  battle- 
field. He  said  that  upon  receipt  of  the  invita- 
tion the  Japanese  officers  made  a  curious 
motion  of  taking  in  their  breath.  He  described 
this  as  if  it  were  the  equivalent  of  what  we 
would  call  "  licking  their  chops  "  over  the  antici- 
pation of  seeing  a  battlefield  full  of  dead  and 
wounded. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  later  that  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  Japanese  to  another  friend  who 
had  just  returned  from  Japan.  This  friend 
was  laying  emphasis  upon  the  charm  of  manner 
that  the  Japanese  had,  upon  their  elaboration 
of  courtesy,  which  is  far  beyond  anything  that 
we  practise  in  our  ordinary  intercourse  of  man 
with  man.  In  the  course  of  describing  this 
aspect  of  Japanese  life  he  remarked  that  when 
you  give  an  invitation  to  a  Japanese  person 
or  make  a  request  of  him,  the  latter  has  a  way 
of  taking  in  his  breath.  The  meaning  of  this, 
he  said,  is  that  the  Japanese  wants  to  show 
you  that  he  takes  in  what  you  have  said,  that 
he  embraces  it,  that  your  invitation  or  your 
request,  so  to  speak,  is  made  a  part  of  him. 

Now  here  were  two  completely  opp>osed 
versions  of  the  same  trait  of  manners  among  a 
people  whose  culture  is  unfamiliar  to  us.  One 
version  interpreted  it  as  something  unpleasant; 
the  other  interpreted  it  as  something  extraor- 
dinarily agreeable  and  likeable.  The  latter 
version,  as  1  have  since  learned  from  persons 
who  have  had  contact  with  the  Japanese,  is 
correct.  There  is  in  this  a  lesson  of  tolerance, 
of  patience,  of  waiting  for  understanding,  that 
we  ought  all  to  remember. 

I  have  seen  another  more  serious  and  regret- 
table misinterpretation  in  another  field.    Some 


years  ago,  when  the  agitation  about  the  l^^ast  1 
ese  in  California  was  acute,  our  Govenun««t  ' 
sent  a  commission  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  study  i 
the  subject.  The  report,  after  reciting  many  | 
of  the  indictments  which  our  own  people  in 
California  make  against  the  Japanese,  turfiGd  ' 
to  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  white  land- 
lords with  Japanese  tenants,  and  said: 

If  prices  are  low  or  the  crop  is  poor,  the  tcni&t 
paying  cash  rent  may  feel  that  he  should  not  bear 
the  entire  loss  and  may  demand  that  the  koi^ 
owner  share  it  with  him. 

That  indictment  was  included  in  the  body 
of  the  report;  but  at  the  bottom  erf  the  siine 
page  there  was  a  foot-note  which  read: 

It  is  said  that  it  is  customar>'  to  reduce  t!^ 
under  such  circumstances  in  Japan. 

Now  obviously  the  footnote  is  more  impd#> 
ant  than  the  indictment  in  the  body  of  the  f^ 
port.  What  the  Japanese  were  doing  viAcn 
they  asked  the  landlord  to  remit  part  of  the 
rent  at  the  end  of  a  poor  season  was  meidy 
following  a  custom  of  their  own  cowntT)* 
The  misunderstanding  and  the  friction  were 
merely  due  to  unimportant  differences  m  small 
aspects  of  different  cultures.  We  might  rea* 
sonably  leave  this  episode  stand  as  it  is,  meidy 
as  an  illustration  of  differing  national  points 
of  view.  But  if  we  wanted  to  go  farther  m 
might  well  consider  whether  the  Japanese 
culture  on  this  point  is  not  a  little  better  thait 
our  own.  Apparently  the  Japanese  point 
of  view  is  that  a  contract  is  a  thing  wliich  is 
supposed  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  both 
parties  to  it  and  that  when  it  begins  to  male 
the  disadvantage  of  one  party  it  shoutd  % 
revised.  I  think  we  might  fairly  a>nsidef 
whether  this  is  not  a  good  way  to  look  at  a 
contract,  whether  it  is  not  a  better  point  d 
view  about  contracts  than  at  least  that  portion 
of  our  customary  interpretation  of  contracts 
which  insists  that  it  must  be  followed  to  the 
letter  and  lived  up  to,  even  though  some  change 
of  conditions  may  have  caused  it  to  htc^s^ 
the  sort  of  contract  which,  as  we  fneqaently 
say,  "cuts  the  heart  out  of'*  one  of  the  parties. 

1  have  said  enough  about  the  mere  diffem^ 
in  cultures.  These  differences  won't  lead  to 
war  nor  to  anything  like  war>  All  tbt 
is  necessary  is  the  patience  which  brings 
understanding.  After  that,  which  ever  cul- 
ture makes  the  stronger  appeal  will  be  adopted 
by  the  other  race.  That  is  the  true  end  of  a 
competition  between  cultures.    That   is  the 
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From  left  to  right:  John  W.  Garretp  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference;  Dr.  van  Karnebeek.  Holland:  Dr.  Sze,  China; 

Mr.   Balfour,  Great  Britain;  Secretary  Hughes,  America;   Premier   Briand.    France;  Senator  Carlo  Schanzer,  Italy; 

Baron  de  Cartier  de  Marchienne,  Belgium:  Prince  Tokugawa,  Japan;  Viscount  d'Alte,  Portugal 


true  way  for  one  culture  to  triumph  over  an- 
other. War  is  death  to  the  culture  that 
attempts  that  way  of  expanding. 

The  truth  is,  if  people  believe  in  their  own 
form  of  culture,  and  believe  it  with  so  much 
faith  and  zeal  that  they  want  to  impress  it 
on  the  rest  of  the  world,  then  the  one  thing 
to  avoid  is  the  effort  to  achieve  the  purpose 


through  war.  War  is  fatal  to  the  spread  of 
a  people's  culture.  That  is  one  of  the  supreme 
lessons  of  the  recent  war.  Germany  was 
conquering  the  world,  until  she  took  to  the 
sword.  Many  aspects  of  German  culture 
were  being  adopted  by  nation  after  nation. 
Much  of  our  humanitarian  legislation  in  Amer- 
ica during  recent  years,  such  as  workmen's 
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PRINCE    lYESATO   TOKUGAWA 

Of  the  Japanese  Ddegation.    President  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
one  of  the  three  leaders  of  a  delegation  of  over  seventy  members 
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compensatjon  iaws,  old  age  insurance,  and  the 
like,  came  from  Germany.  When  the  platform 
of  the  Progressive  Party  in  America  was 
adopted,  with  its  emphasis  cm  s(xial  welfare, 
three-fourths  of  it  was  made  in  Germany. 
But  when  Germany  tried  to  make  the  world 
accept  her  culture  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
she  set  herself  back  by  decades,  or  probably 
centuries. 

War  is  not  the  way  for  a  culture  to  commend 
itself  to  those  who  have  not  had  it.  All  that 
is  needed  is  for  each  race  to  become  familiar 
with  the  culture  of  the  other  and  to  understand 
it.  After  mutual  understanding  will  come 
mutual  tolerance,  and  after  mutual  tolerance 
will  come  whatever  is  to  be  the  outcome  of 
this  competition  between  different  cultures 
in  the  Pacific.  What  will  actually  happen 
and  what  has  happened  so  far  is  that  we  will 
absorb  some  things  from  Japan  and  Japan 
will  absorb  some  things  from  us.  Japan  has 
already  absorbed  many  things  from  us.  The 
most  obvious  is  our  form  of  dress.  She  has 
also  adopted,  partly  from  Anglo-Saxons  and 
partly  from  other  countries,  many  other 
aspects  of  culture,  like  her  military  system, 
her  medical  science,  and  her  constitution. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  present  tendency 
of  Japan  is  to  take  on  a  good  deal  of  our  culture 
pretty  rapidly.  If  I  felt  very  intimate  with 
the  Japanese,  if  I  felt  I  knew  them  welt  enough 


to  give  them  unsolicited  advice,  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  suggest  that  they  consider  very 
carefully  whether  they  are  not  taking  on  more 
of  our  culture  than  is  best  for  them;  or,  at 
least,  whether  they  have  not  been  trying  to 
take  it  on  more  rapidly  than  they  can  com- 
fortably digest  it.  To  speak  of  a  minor  and 
unimportant  thing  first.  1  never  see  a  Japanese 
man  or  woman  dressed  in  American  clothes 
without  regretting  that  they  have  discarded 
their  very  much  more  beautiful  and  dignified 
Japanese  costume.  Every  time  1  saw  the 
Japanese  delegates  at  the  conference  at  Wash- 
ington, I  could  not  help  thinking  that  The\ 
would  be  much  more  dignified  and  would 
command  our  attention  and  respect  to  a  greater 
degree  if  they  held  to  the  manner  of  dress  that 
is  their  own.  1  think  that  the  Japanese  dele- 
gates to  the  conference,  if  they  had  marched 
into  the  first  meeting  dressed  in  their  o\^ti 
beautiful  national  costume,  which  they  have 
evolved  through  the  centuries,  would  have 
been  much  more  impressive.  Speaking  broadly, 
the  whole  tendency  just  now,  both  of  Japan 
and  of  China,  seems  to  be  to  discard  much 
that  is  their  own  and  substitute  ours  for  it. 
They  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  take  on  our  in- 
stitutions and  customs  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Japan  has  been  doing  it  for  half  a  century  and 
China  is  just  starting  in  on  a  course  of  adopting 
Anglo-Saxon  manners  and  institutions  with  a 
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speed  that  is  almost  hectic.  Nearly  all  the 
Chinese  who  come  to  America,  either  in  an 
official  or  unofficial  capacity,  wear  American 
clothes  and  seem  to  make  it  a  point  of  pride 
to  adopt  American  ways.  When  1  found  that 
many  of  the  Chinese  officials  at  the  conference 
in  Washington  wore  American  clothes,  spoke 
English  perfectly,  and  had  been  educated  in 
the  United  States,  1  was  a  little  disturbed. 
I  wondered  to  what  extent  they  were  really 
representative  of  Chinese  culture.  They  rep- 
resented China  officially,  but  I  wondered 
whether  they  represented  China  really.  Es- 
pecially did  I  wonder  when  I  found  that  many 
of  them  were  Christians.  As  individuals, 
we  all  prefer  that  other  individuals  should  be 
Christians.  But  we  all  know  that  China 
is  not  a  Christian  country,  and  you  can't 
help  wondering  whether  Confucian  China  is 
truly  represented  by  officials  who  have  aban- 
doned the  native  religion  for  Christianity.     If 


an  American  had  gone  to  China  when  he  was 
1 5  or  16  years  old,  if  he  had  sf)ent  all  the  forma- 
tive years  of  his  life  in  China,  if  his  education 
were  wholly  Chinese,  if,  esf)ecially,  he  had 
taken  on  a  Chinese  religion,  and  if  he  then 
came  back  to  the  United  States  and  set  him- 
self up  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States,  we  all  know  that  he  would  not  be  suc- 
cessful. We  would  refuse  to  regard  him  as 
typical  American,  as  a  representative  American. 
If  we  were  good-natured  we  would  smile  at 
him.  If  we  took  him  seriously  we  would 
resent  him.  1  kept  thinking  all  the  time  that 
if  some  fine  old  Chinaman  should  stride  into 
the  conference  room,  looking  like  Li  Hung 
Chang  looked  when  he  came  here  some  years 
ago,  wearing  a  queue  and  a  gorgeous  Mandarin 
coat,  we  would  be  justified  in  regarding  him 
as  truly  a  representative  of  China  to  a  greater 
degree  than,  for  example,  the  highly  Occiden- 
talized  and  more  or  less  over-polished  Welling- 
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ton  Koo,  with  his  extremely  up-to-date  Ameri- 
can ckithes  and  Anglo-Saxon  manner,  and  with 
his  wife  dressed  in  the  very  latest  Parisian 
clothes.  One  or  two  of  the  other  women  with 
the  Chinese  delegation  customarily  wore  their 
ow^n  beautiful  national  dress,  and  1  never  saw 
them  without  a  sense  of  contrast  and  without 
thinking  how  much  more  impressive  they 
were  than  those  who  had  taken  on  rather  too 
much  of  our  American  ways. 

In  the  broadest  way,  both  the  Japanese  and 
the  Chinese  might  well  stop  to  consider  whether 
they  are  wise  in  taking  on  American  or  Eur- 
opean culture  too  rapidly.  One  of  the  es- 
sential parts  of  American  and  European 
civilization  is  our  industrial  system.  On  its 
economic  side  Western  culture  is  based  on  the 
theory  of  quantity  production  of  goods  through 
a  highly  developed  and  artificially  stimylated 
and  "speeded-up"  system  of  factory  organiza- 
tion. A  good  many  prophets  in  the  Western 
world  have  come  of  late  years  to  have  an 
uneasy  doubt  whether  this  economic  basis  of 
our  civilization  is  completely  perfect.  There 
are  a  few  prophets  who  think  that  it  may 
be  just  at  the  point  of  breaking  down,  or  being 
(tigneatly  modified.  This  may  or  may  not  be; 
also  it  may  or  may  not  be  that  the  Oriental 
philosophy  of  life*  which  is  more  leisurely, 
more  serene,  more  devoted  to  reflection,  and 
rather  too  little  devoted  to  the  production 
of  material  gnods,  is  destined  to  endure.  Only 
fate  can  tell  which  of  these  two  cultures,  on 
their  economic  and  industrial  side,  is  destined 
to  triumph.  Probably  the  end  will  be  that 
each  will  profitably  take  on  something  from 
the  other.  Certainly  those  pruphets  among 
us  who  are  increasingly  doubtful  of  the  per- 
fection of  our  own  Western  philosophy  of  life 
would  be  glad  to  see  us  borrow  a  little  of  the 
serenity  and  poise  of  the  Orient  without  taking 
on  its  fatalism.  However,  this  is  all  a  very 
big  subject.  AH  that  need  be  said  for  the 
present  is  that  our  Oriental  friends  might  pro- 
fitably  consider  whether  they  had  not  better 
be  a  little  cautious  and  sure-footed  about 
the  rapid  and  wholesale  manner  of  their  pre- 
sent disposition  to  take  on  Western  ways. 

What  is  going  to  happen  in  this  contact  of 
cultures  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  Mr. 
Zumoto  foresees,  is  a  gradual  burrowing  of 
each  from  the  other,  a  gradual  absorption 
by  each  of  what  is  good  in  the  other.  It  is 
a  process  which  if  it  goes  on  normally  is  per- 
fectly wholesome  and  will  be  good  for  us  both. 


The  process  of  absorption  each  from  the  othtr 
need  not  be  hurried  and  most  decidedly  iherc 
is  no  reason  to  appnehend  that  either  of  the 
two  races  is  going  to  go  to  war  about  it. 

1  have  said  that  there  is  one  aspect  of  our 
contrasting  cultures,  which,  while  it  is  noi  a 
thing  to  fight  about»  may,  nevertheless,  lead 
to  wan  I  refer  to  the  difference  in  form 
of  government.  Our  form  of  government  ^ 
democratic.  The  Japanese  form  is  auti  v 
Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  fight  U 
the  Japanese  take  on  democracy;  neither  are 
the  Japanese  going  to  go  to  war  to  make  u^ 
take  on  autocracy.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
democratic  form  of  government  and  an  auto 
cratic  form  of  government  don't  get  along  vcr\ 
well  together.  They  cannot  be  close  neighbors 
without  danger  of  war.  And  with  all  respecl 
and  affection  for  our  Japanese  friends,  1  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  danger  comes  not  from 
us  but  from  them.  An  autocratic  form  of 
government  is  more  efficient  than  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  Let  us  admit  that 
frankly.  If  efficiency  were  the  sole  test  of 
government,  then  Germany  under  the  Kaiser 
had  a  better  form  of  government  than  any 
of  the  Allies,  The  reason  an  autocratic  form 
of  government  is  more  efficient  than  a  demo- 
cratic one  is  that  it  concentrates  power  in  a 
few  hands.  A  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment frankly  does  not  set  up  efficiency  as  the 
measure  of  its  success.  The  measure  of  suc- 
cess for  a  democratic  form  of  government  is 
rather  the  diffusion  of  power.  It  is  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  freedom  from  control  over  the 
individual.  An  autocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment is  characterized  by  the  maximum  degree 
of  control  in  the  part  of  the  government 
over  the  individual.  When  these  two  forms 
of  government  live  side-by-side  they  are  apt 
to  clash.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  autocratic  gov- 
ernment which  is  the  aggressor.  The  Japanese 
form  of  government  is  much  like  the  form  that 
Germany  had  under  the  Kaiser.  Indeed,  on 
the  administrative  and  military  side,  the 
Japanese  have  borrowed  much  of  their  culture 
from  that  portion  of  the  Caucasian  world 
that  lies  just  east  of  the  Rhine.  That  was 
not  the  best  place  to  get  it.  They  mi# 
much  better  have  got  it  from  us.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  familiar  with  the  Japanese 
constitution  in  detail,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
this  article  I  can  sufficiently  describe  the 
Japanese  Government  by  quoting  some  sen- 
tences about  it  which  I  find  in  a  book  entitled 
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"Modem  Japan:  Its  Political,  Military,  and 
Industrial  Organization/'  by  W.  M.  Mc- 
Govern,  Ph.  O.  In  reading  Mr.  McGovern's 
book  I  discover,  I  think,  a  strong  anti-Japanese 
prejydice;  but  this  does  not  impair  the  value 
of  the  author's  description  of  the  Japanese 
Government  which  1  take  to  be  sufficiently 
accurate  for  the  purpose  of  this  article.  Mr* 
McGovem  says; 

The  govertiment  in  Japan  has  more  power  over 
the  Diet  than  the  Stuarts  had  in  England,  than  the 
Kaiser  had  in  Germany.  .  *  .  The  cabinet 
.  .  .  is  responsible  to  the  Emperor  alone  and 
has  absolute  control  over  the  rrmy,  the  navy,  and 
the  civil  service,  even  with  regard  to  finance*  It 
has  the  whip  hand  over  the  Diet,  inasmuch  as  in 
addition  to  a  veto  over  all  legislation  in  case  of  op- 
position between  the  Diet  and  the  governmcnti  the 
former  is  unable  to  cut  off  money  supplies.    .    . 


Another  feature  of  great  importance  in  Japan 
is  the  Genro  or  Elder  Statesmen.  These  arc  1 
small  and  inlluential  group  of  men  .  .  .  who 
,  .  .  exert  a  most  important  influence  upon  ihc 
Emperor  and  the  State.  .  ,  ,  1 1  is  the  Emperor 
and  not  the  people  who  is  the  source  of  all  authorilv 
,  .  .  Thus,  for  example,  he  has  an  absolute  right 
possessed  by  himself  alone  to  determine  the  weight v 
matters  of  making  war  or  peace  and  of  concluding  all 
kinds  of  treaties.  ...  As  things  are  in  Japan 
.  .  .  the  bureaucracy  is  practically  independent 
of  the  Diet.  A  large  section  of  the  work  of  govern- 
ment is  carried  on  even  without  the  kr  uf 
the  Houses.  .  .  Should  ihe  Diet  pr< 
obstreperous  the  governinent  is  in  a  positioa  toi 
pletcly  ignore  it. 

These    sentences    from    Mr,     McCoVeil 
book  are  enough  to  describe  the  Japanese  fo 
of  government  and  to  identify  it  as  thortiu 
autocratic. 
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Now  the  clear  and  unescapable  fact  is  that 
an  autocratic  government  like  this  in  Japan 
goes  to  war  more  readily  than  a  democratic 
government.  It  is  true  of  Japan  as  it  was  of 
Germany,  and  the  case  of  Germany  was 
described  by  the  ambassador  who  represented 
us  in  Beriin  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out, 
Mr.  James  W.  Gerard,  who  said: 

Autocracy  saw  that  if  it  were  to  retain  its  hold 
on  Germany  it  must  lead  the  nation  into  a  short  and 
nooessfiil  war.  This  is  no  new  trick  of  a  ruling  and 
aristocratic  class.  Whenever  the  people  showed  a 
diqiosition  to  demand  their  rights,  autocracies 
have  always  turned  to  war  as  the  best  antidote 
agsinst  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

Now  right  there  is  the  particular  difference, 
and  the  only  difference  between  Japanese 
and  American  culture,  that  is  liable  to  carry 


us  into  tearing  each  other's  throats.  America 
will  never  make  an  aggressive  war  on  Japan. 
Democracies  don't  make  aggressive  wars. 
Peoples  don't  make  aggressive  wars;  it  is 
dominant  classes  that  lead  or  mislead  p)eoples 
into  wars  with  each  other.  Where  the  p)eoples 
really  control  the  government,  aggressive 
wars  aren't  going  to  hapf)en.  Peoples  know 
too  well  what  war  is,  and  that  it  is  they  who 
pay  the  cost  of  it.  Peoples  don't  want  to  be 
conscripted  to  fight,  nor  to  pay  the  taxes  that 
wars  entail.  But  where  governments  are  in 
the  hands  of  autocratic  ruling  groups,  they 
have  ever  been  willing  to  go  to  war  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ruling  groups. 

If  our  Japanese  friends  want  to  make  war 
between  us  completely  impossible,  let  them 
get  rid  of  their  autocrats  and  run  their  govem- 
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bemselves.  The  Japanese  people  will 
lake  war  on  the  American  people.  The 
m  people  will  never  make  war  on  the 
ie  people*  And  the  American  Govern- 
rill  never  make  war  on  the  Japanese 
because  the  American  Government 
*s  the  will  of  the  American  people. 
panese  Government  may  bring  about 
th  the  American  people^  because  the 
Re  Government  does  not  express  the  will 
apanese  people.  It  expresses  the  auto- 
rill  of  a  small  ruling  class.  And  where- 
vemment  is  thus  lodged,  aggressive  war 
►^s  possible  and  is  sometimes  probable, 
'e  had  the  lesson  from  Germany  too  re- 
:o  need  greater  discourse  on  this  point. 
whole  purport  of  this  article  is  that 
re  few  aspects  of  our  American  culture 
JMould  urge  upon  our  Japanese  friends. 

tolerant  of  those  respects  in  which 
fer  from  us,  and  too  unwilling  to  avow 
ity  in  our  culture,  to  ask  them  to  take 
wholesale-  In  fact,  it  just  now 
le  that  this  is  the  first  time  the 

*rior"  occurs  in  what  I  have  written. 
^trasts  between  our  ways  and  Japan's 

not  to  be  described  in  terms  of  su- 

Siferior.    They  are  merely  different, 
;  is  better  than  the  other  is  not  to 


be  judged  by  a  representative  of  either.  I 
won't  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  our  demo 
cratic  form  of  government  is  ** better"  than 
Japan's,  or  "superior"  to  it.  I  believe  pas- 
sionately in  our  form  of  government,  but  I 
won't  say  it  is  "better"  or  ^'superior".  In 
some  wa>'s — measured  by  some  tests,  it  is 
not  "better".  That  an  autocratic  form  of 
government  is  more  efficient,  in  the  mechanical 
ways  of  order  and  administrative  competence, 
is  admitted  by  every  thoughtful  person.  But 
a  democratic  form  of  government  does  have, 
in  addition  to  the  supreme  virtue  of  permitting 
the  maximum  of  individual  freedom,  the  merit 
of  more  correctly  expressing,  in  its  relations 
with  its  neighbors,  the  kindly  good-will  of 
the  average  human  being.  If  the  Japanese 
people  want  to  make  it  certain  that  their  natural 
kindliness  and  courtesy  shall  continuously 
be  expressed  by  their  government,  that  there 
shall  never  be  war  between  us,  that  this  com- 
petition of  cultures  in  the  Pacific  shall  go  on 
with  no  results  except  those  that  are  mutually 
profitable,  let  them  adopt  some  modification 
of  our  democratic  form  of  government.  That 
is  the  one  part  of  American  culture  that  no 
American  need  hesitate  to  press  upon  our 
Japanese  friends  with  all  the  faith  and  zeal 
that  is  in  us> 
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The  Origin  and  Purpose  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation 
By  FRANK  L.  POLK 


JIT'AN'S  customary  treatment  of  his 
/I  great  men  w^ould  be  an  amusing 
^  I  commentary  on  the  peculiarities 
I  of  human  nature  if  it  were  not  so 
^^  frequently  tragic  in  its  conse- 
L  We  shake  our  fists  at  our  Washing- 
ir  Lincolns,  our  Clevelands,  our  Roose- 
hile  they  can  see.  We  raise  a  din  of 
out  their  ears  while  they  can  hear.  We 
hem  suffer  while  they  can  feel  But 
ley  can  no  longer  see  our  angry  gestures, 
ley  can  no  longer  hear  or  feel,  then  we 
Ute  whole-heartedly  to  the  raising  of 
mts  and  memorials,  to  the  writing  of 
^  to  the  erection  of  pedestals  before 
stand  and  bask  in  the  light  of 


what  we  like  to  believe  is  a  reflection  of  our 
national  greatness.  It  seems  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  ways  of  human  nature  that 
in  our  treatment  of  our  great  leaders  we  should 
so  seldom  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 
It  was  some  such  aspiration — a  desire  to  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time— that  animated 
the  men  and  women  who  met  last  March  in 
New  York  and  created  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation.  A  few  days  earlier  Mr,  Wilson 
had  left  the  White  House  to  become  a  private 
citizen.  The  fight  still  raged  about  him.  He 
was  still,  perhaps,  the  best  hated  man  in  the 
world.  Even  among  those  who  came  to  the 
meeting  there  were  many  who  had  not  always 
approved  his  tactics,  though  they  saw  eye 
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to  eye  with  him  the  end  that  he  pursued.  They 
differed  with  him  in  matters  of  technique;  they 
were  at  one  in  the  belief  that  they  could  see 
through  the  smoke  of  the  controversy  to  the 
figure  of  a  great  American  who  went  to  war 
for  an  ideal  of  democracy  and  human  free- 
dom, and  by  word  and  deed  implanted  that 
ideal  so  firmly  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
world  that  it  can  never  be  forgotten  while 
men  are  willing  to  die  for  it.  Admitting  his 
distinguished  services  to  mankind,  then,  the 
problem  was  to  devise  some  effective  way  of 
recognizing  them  —  and  to  do  it  while  he 
lived.  The  result  was  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation. 

The  essential  facts  about  the  Foundation  prob- 
ably are  well  known  now.  1 1  was  the  conception 
of  a  group  of  women  who  met  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  1920.  The  idea  germinated  at  that 
time  was  developed  at  the  March  meeting. 
An  international  interest  in  the  plan  was  in- 
evitable, and  at  the  latter  meeting  several 
citizens  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  help  bring  it  to  fruition. 
Majority  sentiment,  however,  favored  an 
American  movement,  created  by  Americans 
in  honor  of  an  American;  but  in  achieving  that 
end  the  feeling  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  that 
America  would  naturally  be  appreciative  of 
the  support  of  thinking  men  and  women  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  preliminaries,  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  has  been  created 
"in  recognition  of  the  national  and  interna- 
tional services  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  twice 
president  of  the  United  States,  who  furthered 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  was  instru- 
mental in  pointing  out  effective  methods  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  liberal  forces  of  man- 
kind." An  endowment  of  one  million  dollars 
or  more  is  to  be  raised  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion and  the  income  from  this  fund  is  to  be 
used  to  grant  awards  "to  the  individual  or 
group  that  has  rendered  within  a  specific  pe- 
riod meritorious  service  to  democracy,  public 
welfare,  liberal  thought,  or  peace  through  jus- 
tice." In  a  few  words,  America  is  to  have  its 
own  Nobel  prizes. 

The  lives  of  our  great  men  are  all  endowed 
with  lasting  inspiration  for  us.  Every  public 
man  who  tried  to  serve  an  end  greater  than  his 
own  welfare  is  a  national  foundation  for  inspir- 
ation to  public  service.  The  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation  is  to  be  both  an  inspiration  and 


a  reward — ^with  something  very  concrete  about 
the  reward. 

The  founder  of  the  Nobel  Prizes  wanted  his 
awards  to  give  practical  aid  to  pioneers  who 
had  devoted  themselves  solely  to  work  whidi 
had  great  potential  value  to  humanity.  He 
had  observed  during  his  lifetime  that  many  bmb 
who  had  made  great  discoveries  of  tremcndw 
benefit  to  mankind  had  lived  and  died  poor 
men,  frequently  in  poverty.  He  wished  not 
only  to  recompense  such  men,  but  more  plu^ 
ticularly  to  afford  promising  talent  an  0^1^ 
tunity  for  further  development.  How  ditk 
the  administrators  of  the  Nobel  fund  have  v 
hered  to  the  founder's  wishes  is  not  relevil^ 
but  Nobel's  thought  may  property  reoehi 
careful  consideration  by  the  Board  of  TnistM 
which  is  to  be  entrusted  wifh  the  administm* 
tion  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  nd  . 
the  granting  of  the  awards  for  distinguished  ^ 
public  service. 

It  is  possible  that  some  who  have  only  read 
the  headlines  about  this  undertaking  have 
thought  of  it  as  something  created  by  a  few  ad- 
mirers for  the  sole  edification  and  exaltation  of 
Mr.  Wilson.  The  thought  is  far  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  Foundation  has  been  created  to 
keep  alive  the  ideals  of  the  former  President; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  his  public  life 
or  the  life  of  any  other  great  American  will  be 
an  inflexible  standard  by  which  all  candidates 
for  awards  will  be  judged.  It  is  only  reason* 
able  to  assume,  however,  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
conception  of  public  service  will  give  some  di- 
rection to  the  trustees  who  will  be  charged 
with  the  granting  of  the  awards.  For  even  V 
Mr.  Wilson's  name  had  no  connection  with 
this  plan  to  give  America  its  own  Nobel  prizes, 
it  would  be  only  natural  to  go  to  his  life  fori 
defmition  of  distinguished  service  to  mankiDd. 

Early  in  his  first  term  as  President,  Mr.  WO- 
son  said  in  an  address  to  students  at  Swarth- 
more  College: 

"We  die  but  once  and  we  die  without  dis^ 
tinction  if  we  are  not  willing  to  die  the  death 
of  sacrifice.  Do  you  covet  honor?  You  will 
never  get  it  by  serving  yourself.  Do  yoa 
covet  distinction?  You  will  get  it  only  as  a 
servant  of  mankind." 

Mr.  Wilson  in  his  public  life  was  faithful  to 
those  sentiments.  This  Foundation  created 
in  his  name,  bom  out  of  a  desire  to  do  the  n^ 
thing  at  the  right  time,  can  find  no  better 
watchwords. 


V.  "WAGING  NEUTRALITY" 

The  "  Declaration  of  London  "  and  The  Dacia 

Copyrighted  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Newfoundland,  and  other  countries  by  Doublcday,  Page  &  Co.,  19a i 

In  ibis  and  succeeding  issues  the  World's  Work  is  publishing  chapters  from  the  forthcoming 
biography  of  the  late  IValter  Mines  Page,  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  from  igij  to  igi8, 
the  period  thai  included  the  Great  fVar.  In  the  November  number,  under  the  title  "  The  Grand  Smash/' 
was  printed  the  Ambassador's  vivid  account  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  December  instalment 
contains  bis  description  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  under  the  stress  of  the  great  conflict. 

The  present  contribution  contains  a  large  amount  of  hitherto  unpublished  history.  It  uncovers 
for  ibe  first  time  the  difficulties,  amounting  almost  to  a  crisis,  caused  by  Secretary  Bryan's  insistence 
thai  Great  Britain  should  adopt  the  rules  of  maritime  warfare  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  London. 
It  teUs  bow  Colonel  House  prevented  the  State  Department  from  sending  to  Great  Britain  a  note,  which, 
in  the  words  of  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice,  was  practically  "a  declaration  of  war"  on  Great  Britain.  It 
reveals  the  fact  that,  in  October,  191 4,  Mr.  Page  notified  IVashington  that  be  would  resign  his  Ambassa- 
dorship if  the  State  Department  did  not  withdraw  this  demand.  It  discloses  how  the  joint  efforts  of 
Mr,  Page  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  saved  the  situation  and  preserved  amicable  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

Hardly  bad  this  matter  been  settled  when  a  new  crisis  arose,  caused  by  the  sailing  of  the  German 
ship  Dacia, /r(ww  an  American  port.  How  a  suggestion  from  Ambassador  Page  averted  this  new  danger 
is  now  told  for  the  first  time. — The  Editors. 


THE  foregoing  letters  sufficiently  por- 
tray Page's  attitude  toward  the 
war;  they  also  show  the  extent  to 
which  he  suffered  from  the  daily 
tragedy.  The  great  burdens  placed 
upon  the  Embassy  in  themselves  would  have 
exhausted  a  physical  frame  which  had  never 
been  particularly  robust;  but  more  disintegrat- 
ing than  these  was  the  mental  distress — the 
constant  spectacle  of  a  civilization  apparently 
bent  upon  its  own  destruction.     Indeed  there 


were  probably  few  men  in  Europe  upon  whom  the 
war  had  a  more  depressing  effect.  In  the  first 
few  weeks  the  Ambassador  f)erceptibly  grew 
older;  his  face  became  more  deeply  lined,  his 
hair  became  grayer,  his  body  thinner,  his  step 
lost  something  of  its  elasticity,  his  shoulders 
began  to  stoop,  and  his  manner  became  more 
and  more  abstracted.  Page's  kindness,  geni- 
ality, and  consideration  had  long  since  en- 
deared him  to  all  the  embassy  staff,  from  his 
chief  secretaries  to  clerks  and  doormen;  and 
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all  his  associates  now  watched  with  affection- 
ate solicitude  the  extent  to  which  the  war 
was  wearing  upon  him.  "  In  those  first  weeks," 
says  Mr.  Irwin  Laughlin,  Page's  most  im- 
portant assistant  and  the  man  upon  whom  the 
routine  work  of  the  Embassy  largely  fell,  *'he 
acted  like  a  man  who  was  carrying  on  his 
shoulders  all  the  sins  and  burdens  of  the  world. 
I  know  no  man  who  seemed  to  realize  so  poign- 
antly the  misery  and  sorrow  of  it  all.  The 
sight  of  an  England  which  he  loved  bleeding  to 
death  in  defence  of  the  things  in  which  he 
most  believed  was  a  grief  that  seemed  to  be 
sapping  his  very  life." 

Page's  associates,  however,  noted  a  change 
for  the  better  after  the  Battle  of  the  Mame. 
Except  to  his  most  intimate  companions  he 
said  little,  for  he  represented  a  nation  that  was 
"neutral";  but  the  defeat  of  the  Germans 
added  liveliness  to  his  step,  gave  a  keener 
sparkle  to  his  eye,  and  even  brought  back  some 
of  his  old  familiar  gayety  of  spirit.  One  day 
the  Ambassador  was  lunching  with  Mr.  Laugh- 
lin and  one  or  two  other  friends. 
"We  did  pretty  well  in  that  Battle  of  the 
Mame,  didn't  we?"  he  said. 

"Isn't  that  remark  slighly  unneutral,  Mr. 
Ambassador?"  asked  Mr.  LaughHn. 

At  this  a  roar  of  laughter  went  up  from  the 
table  that  could  be  heard  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

About  this  same  time  Page's  personal 
secretary,  Mr.  Harold  Fowler,  came  to  ask  the 
Ambassador's  advice  about  enlisting  in  the 
British  army.  To  advise  a  young  man  to  take 
a  step  that  might  very  likely  result  in  his  death 
was  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  the  Ambassador 
refused  to  accept  it.  It  was  a  matter  which 
the  Secretary  could  settle  only  with  his  own 
conscience.  Mr.  Fowler  decided  his  problem 
by  joining  the  British  army;  he  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  its  artillery  and  aviation 
service  as  he  had  subsequently  in  the  Ameri* 
can  Army.  Mr.  Fowler  at  once  discovered  that 
his  decision  had  been  highly  pleasing  to  his 
superior. 

"  1  couldn't  advise  you  to  do  this,  Harold," 
Page  said,  placing  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder,  "  but  now  that  you've  settled  it  your- 
self I'll  say  this — if  I  were  a  young  man  like 
you  and  in  your  drcumstances,  I  should  enlist 
myself." 

Yet  greatly  as  Page  abhorred  the  Prussians 
and  greatly  as  his  sympathies  from  the  first 
day  of  the  war  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 


Allies,  there  was  no  diplomat  in  the  American 
service  who  was  more  "neutral"  in  the  teduii- 
cal  sense.  "Neutral!"  Page  once  exdaimei 
"There's  nothing  in  the  worid  so  neutnl 
as  this  embassy.  Neutrality  takes  up  aU 
our  time."  When  he  made  this  remark  he 
was,  as  he  himself  used  to  say,  "the  &€► 
man  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain."  And  he 
was  performing  the  duties  of  this  post  with 
the  most  conscientious  fidelity.  These  duties 
were  onerous  and  disagreeable  ones  and  woe 
made  still  more  so  by  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  German  Government.  Though  the  Aroei^ 
ican  Embassy  was  caring  for  the  more  than 
70,000  Germans  who  were  then  living  in 
England  and  was  performing  numerous  odier 
duties,  the  Imperial  Government  never  realized 
that  Page  and  the  Embassy  staff  were  doing  it  a 
service.  With  characteristic  German  tacdess- 
ness  the  German  Foreign  Office  attempted  to  be 
as  dictatorial  to  Page  as  though  he  had  been 
one  of  its  own  junior  secretaries.  The  business 
of  the  German  Embassy  in  London  was  con- 
ducted with  great  ability;  the  office  work  wu 
kept  in  the  most  shipshape  conditicHi;  yet  the 
methods  were  American  methods  and  the 
Germans  seemed  aggrieved  because  the  rou- 
tine of  the  Imperial  bureaucracy  was  not  ob- 
served. With  unparalleled  insolence  they  ob- 
jected to  the  American  system  of  accounting— 
not  that  it  was  unsound  or  did  not  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  affairs — but  simply  that  it 
was  not  German.  Page  quietly  but  ene^ 
getically  informed  the  German  Government 
that  the  American  diplomatic  service  was  not  a . 
part  of  the  German  organization,  that  its  book- 
keeping system  was  American,  not  Getnai^ 
that  he  was  doing  this  work  not  as  an  oUtgation 
but  as  a  favor,  and  that,  so  long  as  he  continoed 
to  do  it,  he  would  perform  the  duty  in  his  own 
way.  At  this  the  Imperial  Government  snb» 
sided.  Despite  such  annoyances  Page  i^ 
fused  to  let  his  own  feelings  interfere  with  the 
work.  The  mere  fact  that  he  despised  the 
Germans  made  him  over-scrupulous  in  takng 
all  precautions  that  they  obtained  exact  justke^ 
But  this  was  all  that  the  German  cause  ia 
Great  Britain  did  receive.  His  administra- 
tk>n  of  the  German  Embassy  was  faultless  in  its 
technique,  but  it  dki  not  err  on  the  ade  d 
over-enthusiasm. 

His  behavk>r  throug^iout  the  three  succeedim 
years  was  entirely  consistent  with  his  concejp 
tk>n  of  "neutrality/'  That  conception,  as  ii 
apparent  from  the  letters  already  printed,  «i 
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Wilsoniaji  conception.  Probably  no 
n  diplomat  was  more  aggrieved  at  the 
t's  definition  of  neutrality  than  his 
dor  to  Great  Britain.  Page  had  no 
with  the  original  neutrality  proclama- 
at  was  purely  a  routine  governmental 
and  at  the  time  it  was  issued  it  repre- 
the  proper  American  attitude.  But  the 
int's  famous  emendations  filled  him  with 
hment  and  dismay.  "We  must  be 
al  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action/*  said 
^ident  on  August  19th ;^  "we  must  put 
upon  our  sentiments  as  well  as  upon 
:ransaciion  that  might  be  construed  as  a 
Ice  of  one  party  to  the  prejudice  of  an- 
'  Page  was  prepared  to  observe  all 
iditional  rules  of  neutrality,  to  insist  on 
jan  rights  with  the  British  Government 
do  full  legal  justice  to  the  Germans,  but 
tned  to  abrogate  his  conscience  and  to 
in  no  personal  opinion  as  to  the  rights 
rongs  of  the  conflict.  "Neutrality," 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Henry  A. 
rf  Aberdeen,  N.  O,  "is  a  quality  of  a 
tnent — an  artificial  unit.  When  a  war 
I  government  must  go  in  it  or  stay  out  of 
I  must  make  a  declaration  to  the  world 
ittitude.  That's  all  that  neutrality  is. 
rnment  can  be  neutral,  but  no  man  can 

►  President  and  the  Government/' 
fterward  wrote,  "in  their  insistence 
le  moral  quality  of  neutrality,  missed 
ger   meaning   of   the   war.      It   is   at 

nothing  but  the  effort  of  the  Beriin 
le  monarch  and  his  group  to  impose 
fill  on  as  large  a  part  of  the  world  as 
Ian  overrun.  The  President  started 
li  the  idea  that  it  was  a  war  brought 
many  obscure  causes  —  economic  and 
1:  and  he  thus  missed  its  whole  meaning. 
fe  ever  since  been  dealing  with  the  chips 
fly  from  the  war  machine  and   have 

the  larger  meaning  of  the  conflict. 
Fe  have  failed  to  render  help  to  the  side 
fcralism  and  Democracy,  which  are  at 
D  the  world/' 

did  Page  think  it  his  duty,  in  his 
i  communications  to  his  Government 
I  friends,  to  maintain  that  attitude  of 
detachment  which  Mr.  Wilson's  pro- 
ment  had  evidently  enjoined  upon  him, 
not  his  business  to  announce  his  opin- 

letter  addressed  to  "My  fellow  Countrymen*" 
ited  to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Chilton, 


ions  to  the  world,  for  he  was  not  the  man  who 

determined  the  policy  of  the  United  States; 
that  was  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
and  his  advisers.  But  an  ambassador  did 
have  a  certain  r61e  to  perform.  It  was  his 
duty  to  collect  information  and  impressions,  to 
discover  what  important  people  tht)ught  of 
the  United  States  and  of  its  policies,  and  to 
send  forward  all  such  data  to  Washington, 
According  to  Page's  theory  of  the  Ambas- 
sadorial office,  he  was  a  kind  of  listening  post 
on  the  front  of  diplomacy,  and  he  would 
have  grievously  failed  had  he  not  done  his 
best  to  keep  headquarters  informed.  He  did 
not  regard  it  as  ** loyalty"  merely  to  forward 
only  that  kind  of  material  which  Washing- 
ton apparently  preferred  to  obtain;  with  a 
frankness  which  Mr,  Wilson's  friends  regarded 
as  almost  ruthless,  Page  reported  what  he. 
believed  to  be  the  truth.  That  this  prac* 
tice  was  displeasing  to  the  powers  of  Wash- 
ington there  is  abundant  evidence.  In  early 
December,  1914,  Qjlonel  House  was  com- 
pelled to  transmit  a  warning  to  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  at  London,  ''The  President 
wished  me  to  ask  you  to  please  be  more  careful 
not  to  express  any  unneutral  feeling,  either  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  by  letter  and  not  even  to  the 
State  Department.  He  said  that  both  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Lansing  had  remarked  upon 
your  leaning  in  that  direction  and  he  thought 
that  it  would  materially  lessen  your  influence. 
He  feels  very  strongly  about  this;" 

Evidently  Page  did  not  regard  his  frank 
descriptions  of  England  under  war  as  express- 
ing unneutral  feeling:  at  any  rate,  as  the 
war  went  on,  his  letters,  even  those  which  he 
wrote  to  President  Wilson,  became  more  and 
more  outspoken.  Page's  resignation  was  al- 
ways at  the  President's  disposal ;  the  time  came, 
as  will  appear  when  it  was  offered;  so  long  as 
he  occupied  his  post,  however,  nothing  could 
turn  him  from  his  determination  to  make  what 
he  regarded  as  an  accurate  record  of  events. 
This  policy  of  maintaining  an  outward  im- 
partiality, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  Washington  in  behalf  of 
the  Allies,  he  called  "waging  neutrality/' 

Such  was  the  mood  in  which  Page  now  pre- 
pared to  play  his  part  in  what  was  probably  the 
greatest  diplomatic  drama  in  history.  The 
materials  with  which  this  drama  concerned  it- 
self were  such  apparently  lifeless  subjects  as 
ships  and  cargoes,  learned  discourses  on  such 
abstract  subjects  as  the  doctrine  of  continuous 
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voyage,  effective  blockade,  and  conditional 
contraband;  yet  the  struggle,  which  lasted 
for  three  years,  involved  the  greatest  issue  of 
modem  times — nothing  less  than  the  survival 
of  those  conceptions  of  liberty,  government,  and 
society  which  make  the  basis  of  English-speak- 
ing civilization.  To  the  newspaper  reader  of 
war  days,  shipping  difficulties  signified  little 
more  than  a  newspaper  headline  which  he 
hastily  read,  or  a  long  and  involved  lawyer's 
note  which  he  seldom  read  at  all — or,  if  he  did, 
practically  never  understood.  Yet  these  minute 
and  neglected  controversies  presented  to  the 
American  Nation  the  greatest  decision  in 
its  history.  Once  before,  a  century  ago,  a 
European  struggle  had  laid  before  the  United 
States  practically  the  same  problem.  Great 
Britain  fought  Napoleon,  just  as  it  had  now 
been  compelled  to  fight  the  HohenzoUem,  by 
blockade;  such  warfare,  in  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century,  led  to  retaliations,  just  as  did  the  mari- 
time warfare  in  the  recent  conflict;  and  the 
United  States  suffered,  in  1812,  as  in  1914,  from 
what  were  regarded  as  the  depredations  of 
both  sides.  In  Napoleon's  days  France  and 
Great  Britain,  according  to  the  international 
lawyers,  attacked  American  commerce  in 
illegal  ways;  on  strictly  technical  grounds  this 
infant  nation  had  an  adequate  cause  of  war 
against  both  belligerents;  but  the  ultimate  con- 
sequence of  a  very  confused  situation  was  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain. 
Though  an  England  which  was  ruled  by  a 
George  III  or  a  Prince  Regent — ^an  England 
of  rotten  boroughs,  an  ignorant  and  oppressed 
peasantry,  and  a  social  organization  in  which 
caste  was  almost  as  definitely  drawn  as  in  an 
Oriental  despotism — could  hardly  appeal  to 
the  enthusiastic  democrat  as  embodying  all  the 
ideals  of  his  system,  yet  the  England  of  1800 
did  represent  modem  progress  when  com- 
pared with  the  mediaeval  autocracy  of  Napo- 
leon. If  we  take  this  broad  view,  therefore, 
we  must  admit  that,  in  181 2,  we  fought  on  the 
side  of  darkness  and  injustice  against  the  forces 
that  were  making  for  enlightenment.  The  War 
of  1 91 4  had  not  gone  far  when  the  thinking 
American  foresaw  that  it  would  present  to  the 
American  people  precisely  this  same  problem. 
What  would  the  decision  be?  Would  America 
repeat  the  experience  of  1812  or  had  the 
teachings  of  a  century  so  dissipated  hatreds 
that  it  would  be  able  to  exert  its  influence  in  a 
way  more  worthy  of  itself  and  more  help* 
fd  to  the  pmgress  of  mankind? 


There  was  one  great  difference,  however, 
between  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
1 81 2  and  its  position  in  1914.  A  century  agp 
we  were  a  small  and  feeble  nation,  of  unde- 
veloped industries  and  resources  and  of  imma- 
ture character;  our  entrance  into  the  European 
conflict,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  could  have 
little  influence  upon  its  results,  and,  in  fact, 
it  influenced  it  scarcely  at  all;  the  side  we 
fought  against  emerged  triumphant.  In  1914, 
we  had  the  greatest  industrial  organization  and 
the  greatest  wealth  of  any  nation  and  the  larg- 
est white  population  of  any  country  except 
Russia;  the  energy  of  our  people  and  our  na- 
tional talent  for  success  had  long  been  the 
marvel  of  foreign  observers.  It  mattered  little 
in  1812  on  which  side  the  United  States  took  its 
stand;  in  1914  such  a  decision  would  in- 
evitably determine  the  issue.  Of  all  European 
statesmen  there  was  one  man  who  saw  this 
point  with  a  definiteness  which,  in  itself,  gives 
him  a  clear  title  to  fame.  That  was  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey.  The  time  came  when  a  section  of 
the  British  public  was  prepared  almost  to  stone 
the  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  streets  of  London, 
because  they  believed  that  his  "subservience" 
to  American  trade  interests  was  losing  the  war 
for  Great  Britain;  his  tenure  of  office  was  a 
constant  stmggle  with  British  naval  and 
military  chiefs  who  asserted  that  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  harmonious 
relations  with  America,  was  hamstringing  the 
British  fleet,  was  rendering  almost  impotent  its 
control  of  the  sea,  and  was  thus  throwing  away 
the  greatest  advantage  which  Great  Britain 
possessed  in  its  life  and  death  stmggle.  *'  Some 
blight  has  been  at  work  in  our  Foreign  Office 
for  years,"  said  the  Quarterly  Review,  "stead- 
ily undermining  our  mastery  of  the  sea." 

The  "fleet  is  not  allowed  to  act,"  cried  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  in  Parliament;  the  Foreign 
Office  was  constantly  interfering  with  its 
operations.  The  word  "traitor"  was  not 
infrequently  heard,  and  there  were  hints  that 
pro-Germanism  was  rampant,  that  officials  in 
the  Foreign  Office  were  drawing  their  pay  from 
the  Kaiser.  It  was  constantly  charged  that 
the  navy  was  bringing  in  suspicious  cargoes 
only  to  have  the  Foreign  Office  order  their 
release.  "  I  fight  Sir  Edward  about  stopping 
cargoes,"  Page  wrote  to  Colonel  House  in 
December,  1914;  "literally  fight.  He  yields 
and  promises  this  or  that.  This  or  that 
doesn't  happen  or  only  half  happens.  I  know 
why.    The  military  ministers  balk  him.    I  in- 
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quire  through  the  back  door  and  hear  that  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  of  course  value 
American  good-will,  but  they'll  take  their 
chances  of  a  quarrel  with  the  United  States 
rather  than  let  copper  get  to  Germany.  The 
cabinet  has  violent  disagreements.  But  the 
military  men  yield  as  little  as  possible.  It 
was  rumored  the  other  day  that  the  Prime 
Minister  threatened  to  resign;  and  I  know  that 
Kitchener's  sister  told  her  friends,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  that  the  cabinet  shamefully  hind- 
ered her  bmther." 

These  criticisms  unquestionably  caused  Sir 
Edward  great  unhappiness,  but  this  did  not 
for  a  moment  move  him  from  his  course. 
His  vision  was  fixed  u]X)n  a  much  greater 
purpose.  Pariiamentary  orators  might  rage 
because  the  British  fleet  was  not  permitted 
to  make  indiscriminate  warfare  on  commerce, 
but  the  patient  and  far-seeing  British  Foreign 
Secretary  was  the  man  who  was  really  trying 
to  win  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  few  English- 
men who,  in  August,  1914,  perceived  the  tre- 
mendous extent  of  the  struggle  in  which  Great 
Britain  had  engaged.  He  saw  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  facing  the  greatest  crisi^  since 
William  of  Normandy,  in  1066,  subjected  their 
island  to  foreign  rule.  Was  England  to  become 
the  ''Reichsland"  of  a  European  monarch  and 
was  the  British  Empire  to  pass  under  the  sway 
of  Germany?  Proud  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
of  his  country  he  was  modest  in  the  presence  of 
facts;  and  one  fact  of  which  he  eariy  became 
convinced  was  that  Great  Britain  could  not 
win  unless  the  United  States  was  ranged  upon 
its  side.  Here  was  the  country — so  Sir 
Edward  reasoned — which  contained  the  largest 
effective  white  population  in  the  worid;  which 
could  train  armies  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  nation;  which  could  make  the  most  muni- 
tions, build  the  largest  number  of  battleships 
and  merchant  vessels,  and  raise  foodin  quantities 
great  enough  to  feed  itself  and  Europe  besides. 
This  power,  the  Foreign  Secretary  believed, 
could  determine  the  issue  of  the  war.  If 
Great  Britain  secured  American  sympathy 
and  support,  she  would  win;  if  Great  Britain 
kist  this  sympathy  and  support,  she  would 
]ase.  A  foreign  ]X)licy  which  would  estrange 
the  United  States  and  perhaps  even  throw  its 
support  to  Germany  would  not  only  lose  the'war 
to  Great  Britain,  out  it  would  be  perhaps  the 
blackest  crime  in  history,  for  it  would  mean 
the  collapse  of  that  British-American  coopera- 
tk>n,  and   the  destruction  of  those   British- 


American  ideals  and  institutions  which  are 
the  greatest  facts  in  the  modem  world.  This 
conviction  was  the  basis  of  Sir  Edward's  policy 
from  the  day  that  Great  Britain  declared  war. 
Whatever  enemies  he  might  make  in  England, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  was  determined  to  shape 
his  course  so  that  the  support  of  the  United 
States  would  be  assured  to  his  country.  A 
single  illustration  shows  the  skill  and  wisdom 
with  which  he  pursued  this  great  purpose. 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war  enraged  the  British  military  chiefs  more 
than  the  fact  that  cotton  was  permitted  to  go 
from  the  United  States  to  Germany.  That 
Germany  was  using  this  cotton  in  the  manu- 
facture of  torpedoes  to  sink  British  ships  and 
of  projectiles  to  kill  English  soldiers  in  trenches 
was  well  known;  nor  did  many  people  deny 
that  Great  Britain  had  the  right  to  put  cotton 
on  the  contraband  list.  Yet  Grey,  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  larger  end,  refused  to  take  this 
step.  He  knew  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
Southern  States  depended  exclusively  upwn 
the  cotton  crop.  He  also  knew  that  the  South 
had  raised  the  1914  crop  with  no  knowledge 
that  a  war  was  impending  and  that  to  deny  the 
Southern  planters  their  usual  access  to  the 
German  markets  would  all  but  ruin  them. 
He  believed  that  such  a  ruling  would  im- 
mediately alienate  the  sympathy  of  a  large 
section  of  the  United  States  and  make  our 
Southern  Senators  and  Congressmen  enemies 
of  Great  Britain.  Grey  was  also  completely 
informed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  German- 
Americans  and  the  Irish-Americans  were  active 
and  he  was  familiar  with  the  aims  of  American 
pacifists.  He  believed  that  declaring  cotton 
contraband  at  this  time  would  bring  together 
in  Congress  the  Southern  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, the  representatives  of  the  Irish  and 
the  German  causes  and  the  pacifists,  and  that 
this  combination  would  exercise  an  influence 
that  would  be  disastrous  to  Great  Britain. 
Two  dangers  constantly  haunted  Grey's  mind 
at  this  time.  One  was  that  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  would  assemble  enough  votes 
in  Congress  to  place  an  embargo  upon  the 
shipment  of  munitions  from  this  country. 
Such  an  embargo  might  well  be  fatal  to  Great 
Britain,  for  at  this  time  she  was  importing 
munitions,  especially  shells,  in  enormous  quan- 
tities from  the  United  States.  The  other 
was  that  such  pressure  might  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  convoy  American  cargoes  with  Ameri- 
can warships.    Great  Britain  then  could  stop 
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the  cargoes  only  by  attacking  our  cruisers, 
and  to  attack  a  cruiser  is  an  act  of  war.  Had 
Congress  taken  either  one  of  these  steps  the 
Allies  would  have  lost  the  war  in  the  spring 
of  1915.  At  a  cabinet  meeting  held  to  con- 
sider this  question,  Sir  Edward  Grey  set  forth 
this  view  and  strongly  advised  that  cotton  not 
be  made  contraband  at  that  time.^  The  cab- 
inet supported  him  and  events  justified  the 
decision.  Afterward,  in  Washington,  several 
of  the  most  influential  Senators  informed  Grey 
that  this  action  had  averted  a  great  crisis. 

This  was  the  motive,  which,  as  will  appear 
as  the  story  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain 
progresses,  inspired  the  Foreign  Secretary  in 
all  his  dealings  with  the  United  States.  His 
purpose  was  to  use  the  sea  power  of  Great 
Britain  to  keep  war  materials  and  foodstuffs 
out  of  Germany,  but  never  to  go  to  the  length 
of  making  an  unbridgeable  breach  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  completely 
sympathized  with  this  programme.  It  was 
Page's  business  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
United  States,  just  as  it  was  Grey's  to  protect 
the  rights  of  Great  Britain.  Both  were  vi- 
gilant in  protecting  such  rights,  and  animated 
differences  between  the  two  men  on  this  point 
were  not  infrequent.  Great  Britain  did  many 
absurd  and  high  handed  things  in  intercepting 
American  cargoes,  and  Page  was  always  active 
in  "protesting"  when  the  basis  for  the  protest 
actually  existed.  But  on  the  great  overhang- 
ing issue  the  two  men  were  at  one.  Like  Grey, 
Page  believed  that  there  were  more  important 
things  involved  than  an  occasional  cargo  of 
copper  or  of  oil  cake.  The  American  Am- 
bassador thought  that  the  United  States  should 
protiect  its  shipping  interests,  but  that  it 
should  realize  that  maritime  law  was  not  an 
exact  science,  that  its  principles  had  been 
modified  by  every  great  conflict  in  which  the 
blockade  had  been  an  effective  agency,  and 
that  the  United  States  itself,  in  the  Civil  War, 
had  not  hesitated  to  make  such  changes  as  the 
changed  methods  of  modem  transportation 
had  required.  In  other  words  he  believed  that 
we  could  safeguard  our  rights  in  a  way  that 
would  not  prevent  Great  Britain  from  keeping 
war  materials  and  foodstuffs  out  of  Germany. 
And  like  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Page  was  obliged 
to  contend  with  forces  at  home  which  main- 
tained a  contrary  view.    In  this  early  period 

^This  was  In  October,  1914.     In  August,  1915,  when 
conditions  had  changed,  cotton  was  declared  contraband. 


Mr.  Bryan  was  nominally  Secretary  of  State, 
but  the  man  who  directed  the  national  policy 
in  shipping  matters  was  Robert  Lansing,  then 
counsellor  of  the  Department.     It  is  sonM- 
what  difficult  to  appraise  him  justly,  for  in  Mr. 
Lansing's  conduct  o(  his  office  there  was  not  the 
slightest  taint  of  malice.    His  methods  were 
tactless,  the  phrasing  of  his  notes  lacked  drft- 
ness  and  courtesy,  his  literary  style  was  crude 
and    irritating,    but    Mr.    Lansing  was  not 
anti-British,  he  was  not  pro-German;  he  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  lawyer.    The 
protection  of  American  rights  at  sea  was  to 
him  simply  a  ''case"  in  which  he  had  been  re- 
tained as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff.    Like  a 
good  lawyer  it  was  his  business  to  score  as 
many  points  as  possible  for  his  client  and  the 
more  weak  joints  he  found  in  the  enemy's 
armor  the  better  did  he  do  his  job.    It  was  his 
duty  to  scan  the  law  books,  to  kx>k  up  the  pie- 
cedents,   to  examine  facts,  and  to  prepare 
briefs  that  would  be  unassailable  from  a  tech- 
nical stand]X)int.    To  Mr.  Lansing  this  Euxo- 
pean  conflict  was  the  opportunity  di  a  lifetime. 
He  had  spent  thirty  years  studying  the  in- 
tricate problems  that  now  became  his  daily 
companions.    His  mind  revelled  in  such  mmiilie 
details  as  ultimate  destination,  the  oontiniioiis 
voyage  as  applied  to  conditional  contraband, 
the  searching  of  cargoes  upon  the  high  seas, 
belligerent    trading    through    neutral   ports, 
war  zones,  orders  in  council,  and  all  the  other 
jargon  of  maritime  rights  in  time  of  war. 
These  topics  engrossed  him  as  completely  as 
the  extension  of  democracy  and  the  signifi- 
cance  of    British-American  co^ration  en- 
grossed all  the  thoughts  of  Page  and  Grey. 
That  Page  took  this  larger  view  is  evident 
from  the  communications  which  he  now  hepn 
sending   to   the    President.     One   which  he 
wrote  on  October  15,  191 5,  is   especially  to 
the  point.     The  date  is  extremdy  important; 
so  early  had  Page  formulated   the  standaids 
that  should  guide  the  United   States  and  so 
early  had  he  begun  his  work  of  attempting 
to  make  Presklent  Wilson  understand  the  real 
nature  of  the  conflict.     The  position  whidi 
Page  now  assumed  was  one  from  which  he 
never  departed. 

Mr.  Page  to  the  President. 

In  this  great  argument  about  shipping  1  can- 
not help  being  alarmed  because  we  are  getting 
into  deep  water  uselessly.  The  Foreign  Office 
has  yielded  unquestioning^y  to  all  our  requests 
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and  has  shown  the  sincerest  wish  to  meet  all 
our  suggestions,  so  long  as  it  is  not  called 
upon  to  admit  war  materials  into  Germany. 
It  will  not  give  way  to  us  in  that.  We  would 
not  yield  it  if  we  were  in  their  place.  Neither 
would  the  Germans,  England  will  risk  a 
serious  quarrel  or  even  hostilities  with  us 
rather  than  yield.  You  may  look  upon  this 
as  the  final  word. 

Since  the  last  lists  of  contraband  and  con- 
ditional contraband  were  published,  such 
materials  as  rubber  and  copper  and  petroleum 
have  developed  entirely  new  uses  in  war. 
The  British  simply  will  not  let  Germany  import 
them.  Nothing  that  can  be  used  for  war 
purposes  in  Germany  now  will  be  used  for  any- 
thing else.  Representatives  of  Spain,  Holland, 
and  all  the  Scandinavian  states  agree  that  they 
can  do  nothing  but  acquiesce  and  file  protests 
and  claims  and  they  admit  that  Great  Britain 
has  the  right  to  revise  the  list  of  contraband. 
This  is  not  a  war  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
hitherto  used  that  word.  It  is  a  world-clash 
of  systems  of  government,  a  struggle  to  the 
extermination  of  English  civilization  or  of 
Prussian  military  autocracy.  Precedents  have 
gone  to  the  scrap  heap.  We  have  a  new  meas- 
ure for  military  and  diplomatic  action.  Let 
us  suppose  that  we  press  for  a  few  rights  to 
which  the  shippers  have  a  theoretical  claim. 
The  American  people  gain  nothing  and  the 
result  is  friction  with  this  country;  and  that 
is  what  a  very  small  minority  of  the  agitators 
in  the  United  States  would  like.  Great  Britain 
can  any  day  close  the  Channel  to  all  shipping 
or  can  drive  Holland  to  the  enemy  and  block- 
ade her  ports. 

Let  us  take  a  little  farther  view  into  the 
future.  If  Germany  win,  will  it  make  any 
difference  what  position  Great  Britain  took 
on  the  Declaration  of  London?  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  will  be  shot  through.  We  shall 
have  to  have  a  great  army  and  a  great  navy. 
But  suppose  that  England  win.  We  shall 
then  have  an  ugly  academic  dispute  with 
her  because  of  this  controversy.  Moreover, 
we  shall  not  hold  a  good  position  for  helping 
to  compose  the  quarrel  or  for  any  other  service. 

The  present  controversy  seems  here,  where 
we  are  close  to  the  struggle,  academic.  It 
seems  to  us  a  petty  matter  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  grave  danger  we  incur  of  shut- 
ting ourselves  off  from  a  position  to  be  of  some 
service  to  civilization  and  to  the  peace  of  man- 
kind. 


In  Washington  you  seem  to  be  indulging 
in  a  more  or  less  theoretical  discussion.  As 
we  see  the  issue  here,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  for  Engl ish-5f>ea king  civilization.  It  is 
not  a  happy  time  to  raise  controversies  that 
can  be  avoided  or  postponed.  We  gain 
nothing,  we  lose  every  chance  for  useful 
cooperation  for  peace.  In  jeopardy  also  are 
our  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
sorest  need  and  the  greatest  crisis  in  her 
history.  I  know  that  this  is  the  correct  view. 
I  recommend  most  earnestly  that  we  shall 
substantially  accept  the  new  Order  in  Council 
or  acquiesce  in  it  and  reserve  whatever  rights 
we  may  have.  1  recommend  prompt  informa- 
tion be  sent  to  the  British  Government  of  such 
action.  !  should  like  to  inform  Grey  that  this 
is  our  decision. 

So  far  as  our  neutrality  obligations  are 
concerned.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  require 
us  to  demand  that  Great  Britain  should  adopt 
for  our  benefit  the  Declaration  of  London* 
Great  Britain  has  never  ratified  it,  nor  have 
any  other  nations  except  the  United  States. 
In  its  application  to  the  situation  presented 
by  this  war  it  is  altogether  to  the  advantage 
of  Germany. 

I  have  delayed  to  write  you  this  way  too 
long.  1  have  feared  that  1  might  possibly 
seem  to  be  influenced  by  sympathy  with  Eng- 
land and  by  the  atmosphere  here.  But  I 
write  of  course  solely  with  reference  to  our  own 
country's  interest  and  its  position  after  the 
reorganization  of  Europe. 

Anderson'  and  Laughlin^  agree  with  me 
emphatically. 

Walter  H.  Page. 

Ill 

np  H  E  immediate  cause  of  this  protest  was,  as 
1  its  context  shows,  the  fact  that  the  State 
Department  was  insisting  that  Great  Britain 
should  adopt  the  Declaration  of  London  as  a 
code  of  law  for  regulating  its  warfare  on  Ger- 
man shipping.  Hostilities  had  hardly  started 
when  Mr.  Bryan  made  this  proposal;  his  tele- 
gram on  this  subject  is  dated  August  7,  1914. 
"You  will  further  state,'*  said  Mr.  Bryan, 
"that  this  Government  believes  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  these  laws  by  the  belligerents 
would  prevent  grave  misunderstandings  which 

*Mr*  Chandter  P.  Anderson^  of  New  York,  at  Ihis  time 
advising  the  America  ti  Embassy  oit  quest  ions  of  interna- 
tional law. 

*Mr.  Irwin  Laughlin,  first  secretary  of  the  Embassy. 
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may  arise  as  to  the  relations  between  belliger- 
ents and  neutrals.  It  therefore  hopes  that  this 
inquiry  may  receive  favorable  consideration." 
At  the  same  time  Germany  and  the  other 
belligerents  were  asked  to  adopt  this  Declara- 
tion. 

The  communication  was  thus  more  than  a 
suggestion;  it  was  a  recommendation  that 
was  strongly  urged.  According  to  Page  this 
telegram  was  the  first  great  mistake  the 
American  Government  made  in  its  relations 
with  Great  Britain.  In  September,  1916, 
the  Ambassador  submitted  to  President 
Wilson  a  memorandum  which  he  called 
"Rough  notes  toward  an  explanation  of  the 
British  feeling  toward  the  United  States." 
"Of  recent  years,"  he  said,  "and  particularly 
during  the  first  year  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion, the  British  feeling  toward  the  United 
States  was  most  friendly  and  cordial.  About 
the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  tolls  clause  in  the 
Panama  Act,  the  admiration  and  friendliness 
of  the  whole  British  public  (governmental  and 
private)  reached  the  highest  point  in  our  his- 
tory. In  considering  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  since,  it  is  well  to  bear  this  cor- 
diality in  mind  as  a  starting  point.  When  the 
war  came  on  there  was  at  first  nothing  to 
change  this  attitude.  The  hysterical  hope  of 
many  persons  that  our  Government  might 
protest  against  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium 
caused  some  feeling  of  disappointment,  but 
thinking  men  did  not  share  it;  and,  if  this  had 
been  the  sole  cause  of  criticism  of  us,  the  criti- 
cism would  have  died  out.  The  unusually  high 
regard  in  which  the  President — and  hence 
our  Government — was  then  held  was  to  a  de- 
gree new.  The  British  had  for  many  years 
held  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  high 
esteem:  they  had  not,  as  a  rule,  so  favorably 
regarded  the  Government  at  Washington, 
especially  in  its  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 
They  had  long  regarded  our  Government  as 
ignorant  of  European  affairs  and  amateurish 
in  its  cockiness.  When  1  first  got  to  London  I 
found  evidence  of  this  feeling,  even  in  the  most 
friendly  atmosphere  that  surrounded  us.  Mr. 
Bryan  was  looked  on  as  a  joke.  They  forgot 
him — rather,  they  never  took  serious  notice  of 
him.  But,  when  the  Panama  tolls  incident 
was  closed,  they  regarded  the  President  as  his 
own  Foreign  Secretary;  and  thus  our  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  our  Nation  came  into  this  high 
measure  of  esteem. 

"The  war  began.    We,  of  course,  took  a 


neutral  attitude,  wholly  to  their  satisfaction. 
But  we  at  once  interfered — or  tried  to  interfere 
— by  insisting  on  the  Declaration  of  London, 
which  no  Great  Power  but  the  United  States 
(I  think)  had  ratified  and  which  the  British 
House  of  Lords  had  distinctly  rejected.  That 
Declaration  would  probably  have  given  a 
victory  to  Germany  if  the  Allies  had  adopted 
it.  In  spite  of  our  neutrality  we  insisted  vigor- 
ously on  its  adoption  and  aroused  a  distrust 
in  our  judgment.  Thus  we  started  in  wrong, 
so  far  as  the  British  Government  is  concerned." 

"The  Declaration  of  London,"  the  Ambas- 
sador wrote  in  another  reminiscent  mood, 
"forbade  the  putting  of  copper,  rubber,  or 
cotton  on  the  contraband  list,  which  wouki 
have  worked  directly  for  Germany's  advantage. 
And  no  government  but  ours  had  ratified  the 
Declaration  of  London.  Our  insistence  on  that 
'let  us  in  wrong'  with  the  Allies  at  the  start. 
They  saw  in  the  Declaration  of  London  a 
German  trick,  and  in  our  ratification  of  it  and 
especially  in  our  insistence  on  it  they  saw  (or 
thought  they  saw)  an  instance  of  the  Germans 
fooling  us  and  using  us.  This  is  the  reason 
the  Allies  have  not  forgotten  our  insistence  on 
the  Declaration  of  London;  a  proof  (as  they 
regard  it),  that  the  Germans  can  work  us— 
fool  us — and  they  have  feared  other  successful 
tricks  ever  since.  This  undermined  their  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  detect  or  to  withstand 
the  German  methods  of  procedure." 

The  rules  of  maritime  warfare  which  the 
American  State  Department  so  disastrously 
insisted  upon  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
Hague  0)nference  of  1907.  That  assembly 
of  the  nations  recognized,  what  had  long  been 
a  palpable  fact,  that  the  utmost  confusion  ex- 
isted in  the  operations  of  warring  powers  upon 
the  high  seas.  About  the  fundamental  principle 
that  a  belligerent  had  the  right,  if  it  had  the 
power,  to  keep  certain  materials  of  commerce 
from  reaching  its  enemy,  there  was  no  dispute. 
But  as  to  the  particular  articles  which  it  could 
legally  exclude  there  were  as  many  different 
ideas  as  there  were  nations.  That  the  block- 
ade, a  term  which  means  the  complete  exclusion 
of  cargoes  and  ships  from  an  enemy's  ports,was  a 
legitimate  means  of  warfare,  was  also  an  ac- 
cepted fact,  but  as  to  the  precise  means  in 
which  the  blockade  could  be  enforced  thoe 
was  the  widest  difference  of  opinion.  The 
Hague  Conference  provided  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  codify  these  laws  into  a 
fixed  system,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
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natbns  met  in  London,  in  1908,  under  the  Presi- 
dmcy  of  the  Earl  of  Desart,  for  this  purpose. 
The  outcome  of  their  two  months'  deliberations 
was  that  diocument  of  seven  chapters  and 
seventy  articles  which  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  the  Declaration  of  London.  Here 
at  last  was  the  thing  for  which  the  world  had 
been  waiting  so  long — a,  complete  system  of 
maritime  law  for  the  regulation  of  belligerents 
and  the  protection  of  neutrals,  which  would  be 
definitely  binding  upon  all  nations  because  all 
nations  were  expected  to  ratify  it. 

But  the  woric  of  all  these  learned  gentlemen 
was  thrown  away.  The  United  States  was  the 
only  party  to  the  negotiations  that  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  upon  its  labors.  All  the 
other  nations  declined  to  commit  themselves. 
In  Great  Britain  the  Declaration  had  an  especi- 
ally interesting  course.  In  that  country  it 
became  a  football  of  party  politics.  The  Li- 
beral Government  was  at  first  inclined  to  look 
upon  it  favorably;  the  Liberal  House  of 
Commons  actually  ratified  it.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  this  vote  did  not  re- 
present the  opinion  of  the  British  public.  In 
fact,  few  measures  have  ever  aroused  such  hos- 
tility as  this  Declaration,  once  its  details  be- 
came known.  For  more  than  a  year  the 
hubbub  against  it  filled  the  daily  press,  the 
magazines,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  hustings.  The  adoption  of  the  Declaration, 
these  critics  asserted,  would  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  the  British  Fleet.  In  many  quar- 
ters it  was  denounced  as  a  German  plot — as 
merely  a  part  of  the  preparation  which  Germany 
was  making  for  world  conquest.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Declaration  could  not  successfully  stand  the 
analysis  to  which  it  was  now  mercilessly  sub- 
mitted; the  House  of  Lords  rejected  it,  and  this 
action  met  with  more  approbation  than  had 
for  years  been  accorded  the  legislative  pro- 
nouncements of  that  chamber.  The  Liberal 
House  of  Commons  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
satisfied with  this  conclusion  for  it  realized  that 
it  had  made  a  mistake  and  it  was  only  too 
happy  to  be  permitted  to  forget  it. 

When  the  war  broke  out  there  was  therefore 
no  single  aspect  of  maritime  law  which  was 
quite  so  odious  as  the  Declaration  of  London. 
Great  Britain  realized  that  she  could  never  win 
unless  her  fleet  were  permitted  to  keep  contra- 
band out  of  Germany  and,  if  necessary,  com- 
pletdy  to  blockade  that  country,  llie  two 
greatest  conflicts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
were  the  European  struggle  with  Napoleon  and 


the  American  Civil  War.  In  both,  the  blockade 
had  been  the  decisive  element  and  that  this 
great  agency  would  similarly  determine  events 
in  this  even  greater  struggle  was  apparent. 
What  enraged  the  British  public  against  any 
suggestion  of  the  Declaration  was  that  it  prac- 
tically deprived  Great  3ritain  of  this  indis- 
pensable means  of  weakening  the  enemy. 
In  this  Declaration  were  drawn  up  lists  of 
contraband,  non-contraband,  and  conditional 
contraband,  and  all  of  these,  in  English  eyes, 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  Germany  and 
against  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain.  How 
absurd  this  classification  was  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  airplanes  were  not  listed  as  abso* 
lute  contraband  of  war.  Germany's  difficulty 
in  getting  copper  was  one  of  the  causes  of  her 
collapse;  yet  the  Declaration  put  copper  for- 
ever on  the  non-contraband  list;  had  this  new 
code  been  adopted,  Germany  could  have  im- 
ported enormous  quantities  from  this  country, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  reinforce  her 
scanty  supply  by  robbing  housewives  of  their 
kitchen  utensils,  buildings  of  their  hardware, 
and  church  steeples  of  their  bells.  Germany's 
constant  scramble  for  rubber  formed  a  divert- 
ing episode  in  the  struggle;  there  are  indeed 
few  things  so  indispensable  in  modern  warfare; 
yet  the  Declaration  included  rubber  among  the 
innocent  articles  and  thus  opened  up  to  Ger- 
many the  world's  supply.  But  the  most  seri- 
ous matter  was  that  the  Declaration  would 
have  prevented  Great  Britain  from  keeping 
foodstuffs  out  of  the  Fatheriand. 

When  Mr.  Bryan,  therefore,  blandly  asked 
Great  Britain  to  accept  the  Declaration  as 
its  code  of  maritime  warfare,  he  was  asking 
that  country  to  accept  a  document  which 
Great  Britain,  in  peace  time,  had  repudiated 
and  which  would,  in  all  probability,  cause  that 
country  to  lose  the  war.  The  substance  of  this 
request  was  bad  enough,  but  the  language  in 
which  it  was  phrased  made  matters  much 
worse.  It  appears  that  only  the  intervention 
of  Colonel  House  prevented  the  whole  thing 
from  becoming  a  tragedy. 

Colonel  House  to  Mr,  Page. 

115  East  53rd  Street, 
New  York  City. 
His  Excellency, 
The     American     Ambassador,      London, 
England.  . 
Dear  Page: 
...    I  have  just  returned  from  Wash- 
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ington  where  I  was  with  the  President  for 
nearly  four  days.  He  is  looking  well  and  is 
well.  Sometimes  his  spirits  droop,  but  then 
again,  he  is  his  normal  self. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  there  at  a  time 
when  the  discussion  of  the  Declaration  of 
London  had  reached  a  critical  stage.  Bryan 
was  away  and  Lansing,  who  had  not  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  Sir  Cecil^  prepared  a  long 
communication  to  you  which  he  sent  to  the 
President  for  approval.  The  President  and  1 
went  over  it  and  I  strongly  urged  not  sending 
it  until  1  could  have  a  conference  with  Sir  Cecil. 
I  had  this  conference  the  next  day  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  excepting  the  President 
and  had  another  the  day  following.  Sir  Cecil 
told  me  that  if.the  dispatch  had  gone  to  you  as 
written  and  you  had  shown  it  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  it  would  almost  have  been  a  declaration 
of  war;  and  that  if,  by  any  chance,  the  news- 
papers had  got  hold  of  it  as  they  so  often 
get  things  from  our  State  Department,  the 
greatest  panic  would  have  prevailed.  He 
said  it  would  have  been  the  Venezuela  incident 
magnified  by  present  conditions. 

At  the  President's  suggestion,  Lansing  then 
prepared  a  cablegram  to  you.    This,  too,  was 
objectionable  and  the  President  and  1  together 
softened  it  down  into  the  one  you  received. 
Faithfully  yours, 

E.  M.  House. 
October  3,  1914. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Lansing,  a  passage  in  a 
later  letter  of  Col.  House  must  be  quoted: 
"  It  seems  that  Lansing  did  not  write  the  par- 
ticular dispatch  to  you  that  was  objected  to. 
Some  one  else  prepared  it  and  Lansing  rather 
too  hastily  submitted  it  to  the  President  with 
the  result  you  know." 

This  suppressed  communication  is  probably 
forever  lost,  but  its  tenor  may  perhaps  be 
gathered  from  instructions  which  were  actually 
sent  to  the  Ambassador  about  this  time.  After 
eighteen  typewritten  pages  of  not  too  urbanely 
expressed  discussion  of  the  Declaration  of 
London  and  the  general  subject  of  contra- 
band. Page  is  instructed  to  call  the  British 
Government's  attention  to  the  consequences 
which  followed  shipping  troubles  in  previous 
times.     It  is  hard  to  construe  this  in  any  other 

»Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice.  British  Ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton. 


way  than  as  a  threat  to  Great  Britain  of  a 
repetition  of  181 2: 

Cofifidential.  You  will  not  fail  to  impress 
upon  His  Excellency^  the  gravity  of  the  issues 
which  the  enforcement  of  the  Older  in  Council 
seems  to  presage,  and  say  to  him  in  substance 
as  follows  : 

It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  this  Gov- 
ernment that  the  particular  conditions  of  this 
unfortunate  war  should  be  considered  by  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  to  be  such 
as  to  justify  them  in  advancing  doctrines  and 
advocating  practices  which  in  the  past  aroused 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  bitter  feeling 
among  the  American  people.  This  Govern- 
ment feels  bound  to  express  the  fear,  though  it 
does  so  reluctantly,  that  the  publicity,  which 
must  be  given  to  the  rules  which  His  Majesty's 
Government  announce  that  they  intend  to 
enforce,  will  awaken  memories  of  controversies, 
which  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  forget  or  to  pass  over  in  silence.  .  .  . 

Germany,  of  course,  promptly  accepted  the 
Declaration,  for  the  suggestion  fitted  in  ideally 
with  her  programme;  but  Great  Britain  was 
not  so  acquiescent.  Four  times  was  Page 
instructed  to  ask  the  British  Government  to 
accede  unconditionally,  and  four  times  did  the 
Foreign  Office  refuse.  Page  was  in  despair. 
In  the  following  letter  he  notified  Colonel 
House  that  if  he  were  instructed  again  to 
move  in  this  matter  he  would  resign  his  am- 
bassadorship. 

Mr.  Page  to  CoL  Edward  M.  House. 

American  Embassy,  London, 
October  22,  1914. 
Dear  House: 

This  is  about  the  United  States  and  En^and. 
Let's  get  that  settled  before  we  try  our  hands 
at  making  peace  in  Europe. 

One  of  our  greatest  assets  is  the  friendship 
of  Great  Britain,  and  our  friendship  is  a  still 
bigger  asset  for  her,  and  she  knows  it  and 
values  it.  Now,  if  either  country  should  be 
damfool  enough  to  throw  this  away  because 
old  Stone^  roars  in  the  Senate  about  something 

*Sir  Edward  Grey. 

'Senator  William  J.  Stone,  perhaps  the  leading  spoto* 
man  of  the  pro-German  cause  m  the  United  States  Senate. 
Senator  Stone  represented  Missouri,  a  state  with  a  l«f|e 
German-American  element. 
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that  hasn't  happened,  then  this  crazy  world 
would  be  completely  mad  all  round,  and  there 
would  be  no  good-will  left  on  earth  at  all. 

The  case  is  plain  enough  to  me.  England 
is  going  to  keep  war-materials  out  of  Germany 
as  far  as  she  can.  We'd  do  it  in  her  place. 
Germany  would  do  it.  Any  nation  would  do 
it.  That's  all  she  has  declared  her  intention 
of  doing.  And,  if  she  be  let  alone,  she'll  do  it 
in  a  way  to  give  us  the  very  least  annoyance 
possible;  for  she'll  go  any  length  to  keep  our 
friendship  and  good-will.  And  she  has  not 
eonfiscaied  a  single  one  of  our  cargoes  even  of 
nncandiiUmal  contraband.  She  has  stopped 
some  of  them  and  bought  them  herself,  but 
confiscated  not  one.  All  right;  what  do  we 
do?  We  set  out  on  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
rqgulate  the  naval  warfare  of  the  world  and 
we  up  and  ask  'em  all,  ''Now,  boys,  all  be  good, 
damn  you,  and  agree  to  the  Declaration  of 
London." 

"Yah,"  says  Germany,  "if  England  will." 

Now  Germany  isn't  engaged  in  naval  war- 
fare to  count,  and  she  never  even  paid  the 
slii^test  attention  to  the  Declaration  all  these 
years.  But  she  saw  that  it  would  hinder  Eng- 
land and  help  her  now,  by  forbidding  England 
to  stop  certain  very  important  war  materials 
fnxn  reaching  Germany.  "Yah,"  said  Ger- 
many. But  England  said  that  her  Pariiament 
had  rejected  the  Declaration  in  times  of  peace 
and  that  she  could  now  hardly  be  expected  to 
adopt  it  in  the  face  of  this  Parliamentary  re- 
jection. But,  to  please  us,  she  agreed  to  adopt 
it  with  only  two  changes. 

Then  Lansing  to  the  bat: 

"Na  no,"  says  Lansing,  "you've  got  to 
adopt  it  all." 

Four  times  he's  made  me  ask  for  its  adoption, 
the  last  time  coupled  with  a  proposition  that 
if  England  would  adopt  it,  she  might  issue  a 
subsequent  Proclamation  saying  that,  since 
the  Declaration  is  contradictory,  she  will  con- 
strue it  her  own  way,  and  the  United  States 
will  raise  no  objection ! 

Then  he  sends  iS^ges  of  fine  spun  legal 
arguments  (not  all  sound  by  any  means)  against 
die  sections  of  the  English  Proclamations  that 
Ittve  been  put  forth,  giving  them  a  strained 
and  unfriendly  interpretation. 

In  a  word,  Eng^nd  has  acted  in  a  friendly 
way  to  us  and  will  so  act,  if  we  allow  her.  But 
Lansing,  instead  of  trusting  to  her  good  faith 
and  reserving  all  our  rights  under  international 
bw  and  usage,  imagines  that  he  can  force  her 


to  agree  to  a  code  that  the  Germans  now  agree 
to  because,  in  Germany's  present  predicament, 
it  will  be  especially  advantageous  to  Germany. 
Instead  of  trusting  her,  he  assumes  that  she 
means  to  do  wrong  and  proceeds  to  try  to  bind 
her  in  advance.  He  hauls  her  up  and  ties  her 
in  court — that's  his  tone. 

Now  the  relations  that  1  have  established 
with  Sir  Edward  Grey  have  been  built  up  on 
frankness,  fairness,  and  friendship.  1  can't 
have  relations  of  any  other  sort,  nor  can  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  have  relations  of 
any  other  sort.  This  is  the  place  we've  got 
to  now.  Lansing  seems  to  assume  that  the 
way  to  an  amicable  agreement  is  through 
an  angry  controversy. 

Lansing's  method  is  the  trouble.  He  treats 
Great  Britain,  to  start  with,  as  if  she  were  a 
criminal  and  an  opix)nent.  That's  the  best 
way  1  know  to  cause  trouble  to  American  ship- 
ping and  to  bring  back  the  good  old  days  of 
mutual  hatred  and  distrust  for  a  generation 
or  two.  If  that  isn't  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans,  what  would  be?  And  where's 
the  "neutrality"  of  this  kind  of  action? 

See  here:  If  we  let  England  go  on,  we  can 
throw  the  whole  res]X)nsibility  on  her  and  re- 
serve all  our  rights  under  international  law  and 
usage  and  claim  damages  (and  get  'em)  for 
every  act  of  injury,  if  acts  of  injury  occur;  and 
we  can  keep  her  friendship  and  good-will. 
Every  other  neutral  nation  is  doing  that.  Or, 
we  can  insist  on  regulating  all  naval  warfare 
and  have  a  quarrel  and  refer  it  to  a  Bryan- 
Peace-Treaty  Commission  and  claim  at  most 
the  selfsame  damages,  with  a  less  chance  to 
get  'em.  We  can  get  damages  without  a  quar- 
rel; or  we  can  have  a  quarrel  and  probably 
get  damages.  Now,  why,  in  God's  name, 
should  we  provoke  a  quarrel? 

The  curse  of  the  world  is  little  men  who  for 
an  imagined  small  temporary  advantage  throw 
away  the  long  growth  of  good-will  nurtured 
by  wise  and  patient  men,  and  who  cannot  see 
the  lasting  and  far  greater  future  evil  they  do. 
Of  all  the  years  since  1776  this  great  war-year 
is  the  worst  to  break  the  100  years  of  our 
p^ce,  or  even  to  ruffle  it.  1  pray  you,  good 
friend,  get  us  out  of  these  incompetent  lawyer- 
hands. 

Now  about  the  peace  of  Europe.  Nothing 
can  yet  be  done,  perhaps  nothing  now  can  ever 
be  done  by  us.  The  Foreign  Office  doubts  our 
wisdom  and  prudence  since  Lansing  came 
into  action.    The  whole  atmosphere  is  chang- 
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ing.  One  more  such  move  and  they  will  con- 
clude that  Dernburg  and  Bemstorff  have 
seduced  us — without  our  knowing  it,  to  be  sure; 
but  their  confidence  in  our  judgment  will  be 
gone.  God  knows  1  have  tried  to  keep  this 
confidence  intact  and  our  good  friendship 
secure.  But  I  have  begun  to  get  despondent 
over  the  outlook  since  the  President  tele- 
graphed me  that  Lansing's  proposal  would 
settle  the  matter.  I  still  believe  he  did  not 
understand  it — he  couldn't  have  done  so. 
Else  he  could  not  have  approved  it.  But  that 
tied  my  hands.  If  Lansing  again  brings  up 
the  Declaration  of  London — after  four  flat  and 
reasonable  rejections — I  shall  resign.  I  will 
not  be  the  instrument  of  a  perfectly  gratuitous 
and  ineffective  insult  to  this  patient  and  fair 
and  friendly  government  and  people  who  in 
my  time  have  done  us  many  kindnesses  and 
never  an  injury  but  Garden/  and  who  sincerely 
try  now  to  meet  our  wishes.  It  would  be  too 
asinine  an  act  ever  to  merit  forgiveness  or 
ever  to  be  forgotten.  I  should  blame  myself 
the  rest  of  my  life.  1 1  would  grieve  Sir  Edward 
more  than  anything  except  this  war.  It  would 
knock  the  management  of  foreign  affairs  by 
this  Administration  into  the  region  of  sheer 
idiocy.  I'm  afraid  any  peace  talk  from  us, 
as  it  is,  would  merely  be  whistling  down  the 
wind.  If  we  break  with  England — not  on 
any  case  or  act  of  violence  to  our  shipping — 
but  on  a  useless  discussion,  in  advance,  of  gen- 
eral principles  of  conduct  during  the  war — 
just  for  a  discussion — we've  needlessly  thrown 
away  our  great  chance  to  be  of  some  service 
to  this  world  gone  mad.  If  Lansing  isn't 
stopped,  that's  what  he  will  do.  Why  doesn't 
the  President  see  Spring-Rice?  Why  don't 
you  take  him  to  see  him? 

Good  night,  my  good  friend.  I  still  have 
hope  that  the  President  himself  will  take  this 
in  hand. 

Yours  always, 

W.  H.  P. 

The  letters  and  the  cablegrams  which  Page 
was  sending  to  Col.  House  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  this  time  evidently  ended  the  matter. 
By  the  middle  of  October  the  two  nations  were 
fairiy  deadlocked.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  reply  to 
the  American  pro]X)saI  had  been  an  acceptance 
of  the   Declaration  of  London  with  certain 

'The  anti-American  Minister  of  Great  Britain  to  Mexico 
in  1913-14,  whose  name  has  already  figured  in  this  corres- 
pondence. 


modifications.  For  the  list  of  contraband  in 
the  Declaration  he  had  submitted  the  list  al- 
ready adopted  by  Great  Britain  in  its  Order  in 
Council,  and  he  had  also  rejected  that  article 
which  made  it  impossible  for  Great  Britain 
to  apply  the  doctrine  of  "continuous  voyage" 
to  conditional  contraband.  The  modified  ac- 
ceptance, declared  Mr.  Lansing,  was  a  prac- 
tical rejection — as  of  course  it  was,  and  as 
it  was  intended  to  be.  So  the  situation  re- 
mained for  several  exciting  weeks,  the  State 
Department  insisting  on  the  Declaration  in 
full,  precisely  as  the  legal  luminaries  had  puih 
lished  it  five  years  before,  the  Foreign  Office 
courteously  but  inflexibly  refusing  to  accde. 
Only  the  cordial  personal  relations  which  pre- 
vailed between  Grey  and  Page  prevented 
the  crisis  from  producing  the  most  disastnns 
results.  Finally,  on  October  17th,  Page  [MO- 
posed  by  cable  an  arrangement  which  he  hoped 
would  settle  the  matter.  This  was  that  the 
King  should  issue  a  proclamation  accepting 
the  Declaration  with  practically  the  modifica- 
tions suggested  above,  and  that  a  new  Order  in 
G)uncil  should  be  issued  containing  a  new  list 
of  contraband.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  not  to 
ask  the  American  Government  to  accept 
this  proclamation;  all  that  he  asked  was  that 
Washington  should  offer  no  objections  to 
it.  It  was  proposed  that  the  United  States 
at  the  same  time  should  publish  a  note  with- 
drawing its  suggestion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration,  and  explaining  that  it  proposed 
to  rest  the  rights  of  its  citizens  upon  the  exist- 
ing rules  of  international  law  and  the  treaties 
of  the  United  States.  This  solution  was 
accepted.  It  was  a  defeat  for  Mr.  Lansing, 
of  course,  but  he  had  no  alternative.  The 
relief  that  Page  felt  is  shown  in  the  following 
memorandum,  written  soon  after  the  tensioo 
had  ceased: 

"That  insistence  on  the  Declaration  entire 
came  near  to  upsetting  the  whole  kettle  offish. 
It  put  on  me  the  task  of  insisting  on  a  general 
code — at  a  time  when  the  fiercest  war  in  history 
was  every  day  becoming  fiercer  and  more  des- 
perate— ^which  would  have  prevented  the  Brit- 
ish from  putting  on  their  contraband  list  sevend 
of  the  most  important  war  materials — ^accom- 
panied by  a  proposal  that  would  have  angered 
every  neutral  nation  through  which  supplies 
can  possibly  reach  Germany  and  prevoited 
this  Government  from  making  friendly  work- 
ing arrangements  with  them;  and,  after  Sir 
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Edward  Grey  had  flatly  declined  for  these  rea- 
sons, I  had  to  continue  to  insist.  I  confess  it 
did  look  as  if  we  were  determined  to  dictate  to 
him  how  he  should  conduct  the  war — and  in  a 
way  that  distinctly  favoured  the  Germans. 

"I  presented  every  insistence;  for  I  should, 
of  course,  not  have  been  excusable  if  I  had 
failed  in  any  case  vigorously  to  carry  out  my 
instructions.  But  every  time  I  plainly  saw 
matters  getting  worse  and  worse;  and  1  should 
have  failed  of  my  duty  also  if  1  had  not  so  in- 
formed the  President  and  the  Department. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  more  awkward  situation 
for  an  Ambassador  or  for  any  other  man  under 
Heaven.  I  turned  the  whole  thing  over  in 
my  mind  backward  and  forward  a  hundred 
times  every  day.  For  the  first  time  in  this 
stress  and  strain,  I  lost  my  appetite  and  diges- 
tion and  did  not  know  the  day  of  the  week  nor 
what  month  it  was— seeing  the  two  govern- 
ments rushing  toward  a  very  serious  clash, 
which  would  have  made  my  mission  a  failure 
and  done  the  Administration  much  hurt, 
uid  have  sowed  the  seeds  of  bitterness  for  gen- 
eratk>ns  to  come. 

"One  day  I  said  to  Anderson  (whose  assist- 
ance is  in  many  ways  invaluable):  'Of  course 
nobody  is  infallible — least  of  all  we.  Is  it 
possible  that  we  are  mistaken?  You  and 
Laughlin  and  I,  who  are  close  to  it  all,  are  abso- 
lutely agreed.  But  may  there  not  be  some  im- 
portant element  in  the  problem  that  we  do  not 
see?  Summon  and  nurse  every  doubt  that 
you  can  possibly  muster  up  of  the  correctness 
of  our  view,  put  yourself  on  the  defensive, 
recall  every  mood  you  may  have  had  of  the 
slightest  hesitation,  and  tell  me  to-morrow  of 
every  possible  weak  place  there  may  be  in  our 
judgment  and  conclusions.'  The  next  day 
Anderson  handed  me  seventeen  reasons  why 
it  was  unwise  to  persist  in  this  demand  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  London. 
Laughlin  gave  a  similar  opinion.  I  swear 
I  spent  the  night  in  searching  every  nook  and 
comer  of  my  mind  and  1  was  of  the  same  opin- 
bn  the  next  morning.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  then  but  the  most  unwelcome  double  duty: 
(i)  Of  continuing  to  carry  out  instructions,  at 
every  step  making  a  bad  situation  worse  and 
running  the  risk  of  a  rupture  (which  would  be 
the  only  great  crime  that  now  remains  uncom- 
mitted in  the  world);  and  (2)  of  trying  to  per- 
suade our  own  Government  that  this  method 
was  the  wrong  method  to  pursue.  I  know 
it  is  not  my  business  to  make  policies,  but  I 


conceive  it  to  be  my  business  to  repwrt  when 
they  fail  or  succeed.  Now,  if  I  were  com- 
manded to  look  throughout  the  whole  universe 
for  the  most  unwelcome  task  a  man  may  have, 
I  think  I  should  select  this.  But,  after  all,  a 
man  has  nothing  but  his  own  best  judgment 
to  guide  him;  and,  if  he  follow  that  and  fail — 
that's  all  he  can  do.  I  do  reverently  thank  God 
that  we  gave  up  that  contention.  We  may 
have  trouble  yet,  doubtless  we  shall,  but  it 
will  not  be  trouble  of  our  own  making,  as  that 
was. 

"TyrrelU  came  into  the  reception  room  at 
the  Foreign  Office  the  day  after  our  withdrawal, 
while  1  was  waiting  to  see  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
and  he  said:  'I  wish  to  tell  you  personally — 
just  privately  between  you  and  me — how  in- 
finite a  relief  it  is  to  us  all  that  your  Govern- 
ment has  withdrawn  that  demand.  We 
couldn't  accept  it;  our  refusal  was  not  stub- 
bom  nor  pig-headed;  it  was  a  physical  neces- 
sity in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  any 
hope  of  success.'  Then,  as  1  was  going  out,  he 
volunteered  this  remark:  '1  make  this  guess — 
that  that  programme  was  not  the  work  of  the 
President  but  of  some  international  prize  court 
enthusiast  (1  don't  know  whom)  who  had  failed 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
when  parliaments  and  governments  could  dis- 
cuss it  at  leisure  and  who  hoped  to  ram  it 
through  under  the  pressure  of  war  and  thus  get 
this  prize  court  international.'  1  made  no 
answer  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which  is, 
1  do  not  know  whose  programme  it  was.  All 
that  1  know  is  that  1  have  here,  on  my  desk  at 
my  house,  a  locked  dispatch  book  half  full  of 
telegrams  and  letters  insisting  on  it,  which  I 
do  not  wish  (now  at  least)  to  put  in  the  Em- 
bassy files,  and  the  sight  of  which  brings  the 
shuddering  memory  of  the  worst  nightmare 
I  have  ever  suffered. 

"Now  we  can  go  on,  without  being  a  party 
to  any  general  programme,  but  in  an  indepen- 
dent position  vigorously  stand  up  for  every 
right  and  privilege  under  law  and  usage  and 
treaties;  and  we  have  here  a  government  that 
we  can  deal  with  frankly  and  not  (I  hope)  in  a 
mood  to  suspect  us  of  wishing  to  put  it  at  a 
disadvantage  for  the  sake  of  a  general  code  or 
doctrine.  A  land  and  naval  and  air  and  sub- 
marine battle  (the  greatest  battle  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  belligerent  race  of  man)  within 
7$  miles  of  the  coast  of  England,  which  hasn't 
been  invaded  since  1066  and  is  now  in  its  great* 
1  Private  secretary  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
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est  danger  since  that  time;  and  this  is  no  time 
I  fear,  to  force  a  great  body  of  doctrine  on 
Great  Britain.  God  knows  I'm  afraid  some 
American  boat  will  run  on  a  mine  somewhere  in 
the  Channel  or  the  North  Sea.  There's  war 
there  as  there  is  on  land  in  Germany.  Nobody 
tries  to  get  goods  through  on  land  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  they  make  no  complaints  that  com- 
merce is  stopped.  Everybody  tries  to  ply  the 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea  as  usual,  both  of 
which  have  German  and  English  mines  and 
torpedo  craft  and  submarines  almost  as  thick 
as  batteries  along  the  hostile  camps  on  land. 
The  British  Government  (which  now  issues 
marine  insurance)  will  not  insure  a  British 
boat  to  carry  food  to  Holland  en  route  to  the 
starving  Belgians;  and  1  hear  that  no  govern- 
ment and  no  insurance  company  will  write 
insurance  for  anything  going  across  the  North 
Sea.  I  wonder  if  the  extent  and  ferocity  and 
danger  of  this  war  are  fully  realized  in  the 
United  States? 

"There  is  no  chance  yet  effectively  to  talk 
of  peace.  ^  The  British  believe  that  their 
civilization  and  their  Empire  are  in  grave  dan- 
ger. They  are  drilling  an  army  of  a  million 
men  here  for  next  spring;  more  and  more  troops 
come  from  all  the  Colonies,  where  additional  en- 
listments are  going  on.  They  feel  that  to  stop 
before  a  decisive  result  is  reached  would  simply 
be  provoking  another  war,  after  a  period  of 
dread  such  as  they  have  lived  through  the  last 
ten  years;  a  large  and  increasing  proportion 
of  the  letters  you  see  are  on  black-bordered 
paper  and  this  whole  island  is  becoming  a  vast 
hospital  and  prisoners'  camp— all  which,  so 
far  from  bringing  them  to  think  of  peace,  urges 
them  to  renewed  effort;  and  all  the  while  the 
bitterness  grows. 

"The  Straus  incident  produced  the  impres- 
sion here  that  it  was  a  German  trick  to  try  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  continuing  the  war, 
to  the  British  shoulders.  Mr.  Sharp's  bare 
mention  of  peace  in  Paris  caused  the  French 
censor  to  forbid  the  transmission  of  a  harmless 
interview;  and  our  insistence  on  the  Declara- 
tion left,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  a  distinct 
distrust  of  our  judgment  and  perhaps  even 
of  our  good-will.  It  was  suspected — I  am  sure 
— that  the  German  influence  in  Washington 
had  unwittingly  got  influence  over  the  Depart- 
ment.   The  atmosphere   (toward   me)   is  as 

'The  reference  is  to  an  attempt  by  Germany  to  start 
peace  negotiations  in  September,  19 14,  after  the  Battle 
of  the  Mame.    This  is  described  in  the  next  chapter. 


different  now  from  what  it  was  a  wieekagoas 
Arizona  sunshine  is  from  a  London  fog,  as  much 
as  to  say,  'After  all,  perhaps,  you  don't  mean 
to  try  to  force  us  to  play  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies!'* 
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AN D  so  this  crisis  was  passed;  it  was  the 
iV  great  service  that  Page  had  rendeitd  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  and  his  own  country.  Yet 
shipping  difficulties  had  their  more  agieeable 
aspects.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
both  Page  and  Grey  had  an  understUM&ng 
sense  of  humor,  neutrality  would  have  pnyvd 
a  more  difficult  path  than  it  actuafly  wij^ 
Even  amid  the  tragical  problems  with  whidi 
these  two  men  were  dealing  there  was  net 
lacking  an  occasional  moment's  Ttlajcalton 
into  the  lighter  aspect  of  things.  One  of  the 
curious  memorials  preserved  in  the  British 
Foreign  Office  is  the  cancelled  $15,000,000 
check  with  which  Great  Britain  paid  the 
Alabama  daims.  That  the  British  shoaM 
frame  this  memento  of  their  great  diplomatic 
defeat  and  hang  it  in  the  Foreign  Office  is 
an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  statesman^ip. 
as  in  less  exalted  matters,  the  English  are  ex- 
cellent sports.  The  real  justification  of  the 
honor  paid  to  this  piece  of  paper^  of  course,  ts 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  by 
arbitration  signalized  a  great  forward  sl^  in 
international  relations  and  did  much  to  hm\ 
a  century's  troubles  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Sir  Edward  Grey  used 
frequently  to  call  Page's  attention  to  this  docu* 
ment.  It  represented  the  amount  of  monev, 
then  considered  large,  which  Great  Britain 
had  paid  the  United  States  for  the  depredation 
on  Ajnerican  shipping  for  which  she  was  ftspoc* 
sible  during  the  Civil  War. 

One  day  the  two  men  were  discussing  certain 
detentions  of  American  cargoes — highhaixkd 
acts  which,  in  Page's  opinion,  were  unwarrantd. 
He  pointed  to  this  Aldbmna  check  and  said: 

"  If  you  don't  stop  these  seizures.  Sir  Edward 
some  day  you'll  have  your  entire  room  paperd 
with  things  like  that!" 

Not  long  afterward  Sir  Edward  in  hb  turn 
scored  on  Page.  The  Ambassador  called  10 
present  one  of  the  many  State  Departmeni 
notes.  The  occasion  was  an  embarrassing  one, 
for  the  communication  was  written  in  tk 
Department's  worst  literary  style.  It  ml 
infrequently  happened  that  these  notes,  in  the 
form  in  which  Page  received  them»  could  not 


COL.    I.DWARl)    M.    HOLSH 
His  intercession  with  President  Wilson  in  i()i4  prevented  sending  a  despatch  to  Cireat  Britain  \\hich.  actordinft  to  Sir  Cecil 
Spring  Rice,  would  have  almost  meant  "war,"  with  the  United  States.     "  If  the  newspapers  had  Rot  hoUl  of  it,  as  they  so 
often  get  things  from  our  State  Department,  the  j?reatest  panic  would  have  prevailed,    lie  said  it  would  have  been  ihe 
"\'enczucla  incident  magnified  by  present  conditions."    The  suppresset 


essed  despatch  was  about  the  Declaration  of  London 


LORD    ROBERT   CECIL 

A  son  of  thi*  late  Ixjrd  Salisbury,  and  Minisier  of  Blockade  in  the  British  coalition  cahinft,  "Vou  must  nor  forget 
the  Boston  tea  party,"  Ambassador  Page  one  day  Temarked  to  Lord  Robert,  in  the  course  of  a  discusston  of  shipping 
troubfes*     "But  you  must  rememberj  Mr>  Page/'  Lord  Robert  repfied,  "that  I  have  never  been  in  Boston.     [  hive  never 

attended  a  tea  party  there" 
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scented  to  the  British 
at;  they  were  so 
^Mnd  undiplomatic 
feared  that  he 
Ter  the  humilia- 
lijiaving  them  re- 
there  are  cer- 
which  no  self- 
Ijlng  Foreign  Office 
I  On  such  occa- 
_jims  the  practice  of 
HMkHi  Embassy  to 
fi4own  the  language 
rkanding  them  to  the 
Ign  Secretary.  The 
k  note  was  one  of 
lid;  but  Page,  because 
l^icndly  relations  with 
^decided  to  transmit 
t^mmunicatiofi  in  its 
il  shape. 

^^dward  glanced  over 
(jMnnent,  looked  up, 
^marked,  with  a 
Ift'ia  his  eye,— 
U<  reads  as  though 
l^e^t  that  they  are 
Mldng  to  George  the 

i  roar  of  laughter  that 
mi  was  something 
'unprecedented  amid 
ddcand  dignified  walls 
t  Foreign  Office, 
e  of  Page's  most  deli- 
moments  came,  how- 
after  the  Ministry  of 
ade  had  been  formed, 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  in 
le.  Lord  Robert  was  high  minded  and  con- 
Hy,  but  his  knowledge  of  American  history 
vMently  not  without  its  lapses.  One  day, 
fcussing  the  ill-feeling  aroused  in  the 
id  States  by  the  seizure  of  American 
^  Page  remarked,  banteringly: 
iOtt  must  not  forget  the  Boston  tea  party, 
Robert." 

e  Englishman  looked  up  rather  puzzled. 
lit  you  must  remember,  Mr.  Page,  that 
re  never  been  in  Boston.  1  have  never 
ded  a  tea  party  there.''  • 
ave  said  that  the  tact  and  gotxl  sense  of 
and  Grey,  working  sympathetically  for 
ame  end.  avoided  many  an  impending 
.    The  trouble  caused  early  in  191  $  by  the 
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THE    LATE    SIR   CECIL    SPRING    RICE 

British  Ambassador  to  the  United  Stales  from  1912  to  1017.     He  doclareJ  that  a 
certain  communication  to  England,  prepared  by  the  State  Department  in  i<ji4. 
amounted  "* almost  to  a  declaration  of  war."      This  document  was  fortunately  sup- 
pressed by  the  President  and  Colonel  House 


ship  Dacia  and  the  way  in  which  the  dirticult\ 
was  solved,  perhaps  illustrate  the  value  of 
this  cooperation  at  its  best.  In  the  earl\ 
days  of  the  war  Congress  passed  a  bill  admit- 
ting foreign  ships  to  American  registry.  The 
wisdom  and  even  the  "neutrality"  of  such 
an  act  was  much  questioned  at  the  time. 
Colonel  I  louse,  in  one  of  his  early  telegrams  to 
the  President,  declared  that  this  bill  "is  full  of 
lurking  dangers.'*  Colonel  House  was  right. 
The  trouble  was  that  many  German  merchant 
ships  were  interned  in  American  harbors,  fearing 
to  put  to  sea.  where  the  watchful  British  war- 
ships lay  waiting  for  them.  Any  attempt  to 
place  these  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  and 
to  use  them  for  trade  between  American  and 


WILLIAM   J.    BRYAN 

Secretary  of  Slate  in  1914  and  Robert  Liinsing,  Counsellor  of  the  State  Department  at  that  time.  Mr.  Bryan's  message 
of  August  7.  1014,  asking  Great  Britain  to  accept  the  Declaration  of  London  as  a  code  regulating  its  warfare  on  German 
commerce,  according  to  Ambassador  Page,  was  the  first  great  mistake  made  by  the  United  States.  "Th?t  Declaration," 
writes  Mr.  Page,  "would  probably  have  given  a  victory  toGermany  if  the.Mlies  had  adopted  it."  Mr.  Bryan  instructed 
the  .Ambassador  four  times  to  present  this  request  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Four  times  the  British  declined  to  consider  it. 
Page  wrote  to  Colonel  House,  that  if  he  was  instructed  to  present  it  again,  he  would  resign  his  ambassadorship  and  come 

home.     The  demand  was  then  withdrawn 
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Geraian  ports,  would  at  once 
cause  a  situation  with  the 
Allies,  for  such  a  paper 
change  in  ownership  would 
be  altogether  too  transpar- 
ent. Great  Britain  viewed 
tlnil^gislation  with  disfavor, 
hat  did  not  think  it  politic 
16  protest  such  transfers 
flttmlly ;  Spring  Rice  con- 
tented himself  with  inform- 
ing the  State  Department 
that  his  government  would 
not  object  so  long  as  this 
changed  statusdtdnot  bene- 
fit Germany.  If  such  Ger- 
man ships,  after  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  American  flag, 
engaged  in  commerce  be- 
tween American  ports  and 
South  American  ports,  or 
other  places  remotely  re- 
moved from  the  Fatherland, 
Great  Britain  would  make 
no  difficulty.  The  Dacia,  a 
merchantman  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American line,  had 
been  lying  at  her  wharf  in 
Port  Arthur,  Texas,  since  the 
outbreakofthewar.  In  early 
January,  1915,  she  was  pur- 
chased—or at  any  rate  the 
form  of  a  purchase  was  ob- 
served— by  Mr.  E.  N.  Brei- 
tung,  of  Marquette,  Michi- 
gan, a  man  of  German  ante- 
cedents and  of  unconcealed 
German  sympathies.  Mr. 
Breitung  caused  great  ex- 
citement in  the  newspapers  when  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  placed  the  Dacia  under 
American  registry,  according  to  the  terms  of 
this  new  law,  had  put  upon  her  an  American 
crew,  and  that  he  proposed  to  load  her  with 
cotton  and  sail  for  Germany.  The  crisis  had  now 
.  arisen  which  the  well  wishers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  had  so  dreaded.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.*  Breitung 
had  two  aims  in  view.  If  the  British  ac- 
quiesced, the  way  would  be  opened  for  placing 
under  American  registry  all  the  (jcrman  and 
Austrian  ships  that  were  then  lying  unoccupied 
in  American  pwrts  and  use  them  in  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Ontral 
Powers.    If  Great  Britain  seized  the  Dacia,  then 


LORD    KITCHENER 

Who  also  believed  that  Sir  Edward  (i rev's  consideration  for  the  United  States  was 
preventing  England  from  winning  the  war.  Sir  Edward  in  AuRUSt.  1014.  concluded 
that  American  friendship  and  economic  support  were  absolutely  essential  to  an 
Allied  victory  and  he  was  determined,  at  all  costs,  to  preserve  good  feeling.  This 
was  the  ba^is  of  his  blockade  policy 


there  was  the  likelihtMMJ  that  this  would  embroil 
her  with  the  American  Government — and  this 
would  serve  Cierman  purposes  quite  as  well. 
The  Cierman  plot  was  not  lacking  in  cleverness. 
Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice,  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor to  Washington,  at  once  notified  Washington 
that  the  Dacia  would  be  seized  if  she  sailed 
for  a  German  port.  The  cotton  which  she  in- 
tended to  carr\'  was  at  that  time  not  contra- 
band, but  the  vessel  itself  was  German  and 
was  thus  subject  to  apprehension  as  enemy- 
property.  The  seriousness  of  this  position  was 
that  technically  the  Dacia  was  now  an  American 
ship  for  an  American  citizen  owned  her,  she 
carried  an  American  crew,  she  bore  on  her 
flagstaff  the  American  flag  and  she  had  been 


THE    DACIA 

A  ship  that  st  one  time  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  crisis  between  the  United 
Stales  and  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  German  ship  which  trad  been  admiitcd  to 
American  registry  under  a  statute  passed  on  the  ouib;eak  of  war.  In  January, 
1915,  the  Ddnia  sailed  from  an  American  to  a  German  port.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment declared  it  would  seize  the  vessel  as  a  German  ship.  The  American 
Government  insisted  that  its  American  registry  protected  the  Da^ta  from  such 
seizure.  The  matter  was  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis  when  a  suggestion  from 
Ambassador  Page,  described  in  the  text,  neatly  saved  the  situation 

E.    N.    BREITUNG 
An  American  of  German  antecedents  who  was  ostensibly  owner  of  the  Dacia 


admitted   to  American  registry  under  a   law 

recently  passed  by  Congress.  How  could  the 
United  States  sit  by  quietly  and  permit  this 
seizure  to  take  place?  When  the  Dacia  sailed 
on  Januan'  25rd  the  excitement  was  keen; 
the  voyage  had  obtained  a  vast  amount  of  news- 
paper advertising,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  fixed  upon  her.  German  sympathizers 
attributed  the  attitude  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  permitting  the  vessel  to  sail  as  a 
'*dare"  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  had  announced  her  intention  of 
taking  up  this  "dare"  made  the  situation  still 
more  tense. 

When  matters  had  reached  this  pass  Page 
one  day  dropped  into  the  Foreign  Office. 

*'Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  British  fleet, 
Sir  Edward?"  he  asked. 

Gre\  admitted  that  he  had,  though  the 
question  obviously  puzzled  him. 


hasl 


"Yes,"  Page  went  on  musingly.  **WeV(r 
all  heard  of  the  British  fleet.  Perhaps  wc 
have  heard  too  much  about  it.  Don't  yoii 
think  it's  had  too  much  advertising?" 

The  Foreign  Secretary  Icjoked  at  Page  with 
an  expression  that  implied  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  his  sanity. 

''But  have  you   ever  heard   of  the  Fren 
fleet?"  the  American  went  on,     "  France  I 
fleet  too,  I  believe." 

Sir  Edward  granted  that. 

*'  Don'tyou  think  that  the  French  fleet  oog 
to  have  a  little  advertising?" 

*' W^hat  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?" 

*'Well/'    said    Page,    "there's    the   Dae 
Why  not  let  the  French  fleet  seize  it  and 
some  advertising?" 

A  gleam  of  understanding  immediately  sh 
across  Grey's  face.  The  old  familiar  twin 
came  into  his  eye. 
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"Yes,"  he  said,  ''why  not  let  the  Belgian 
royal  yacht  seize  it?" 

This  suggestion  from  Page  was  one  of  the 
great  inspirations  of  the  war.  It  amounted 
to  little  less  than  genius.  By  this  time  Wash- 
ington was  pretty  wearied  of  the  Dacia,  for  ma- 
ture consideration  had  convinced  the  Depart- 
ment that  Great  Britain  had  the  right  on  its 
side.  The  transfer  to  American  registry  was 
only  too  clearly  a  subterfuge  to  conceal  German 
ownership,  and  facts  were  coming  to  light  which 
seemed  to  show  that  the  German  Government 
was  financing  the  whole  enterprise.  Wash- 
ington would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  fmd 
a  way  out  of  the  difficult  position  into  which 
it  had  been  forced,  and  this  Page  well  under- 
stood. But  this  Government  alwavs  finds  it- 
self in  an  awkward  plight  in  any  controversy 
with  Great  Britain,  because  thehyphenates  raise 
such  a  noise  that  it  has  difficulty  in  deciding 
such  disputes  upon  their  merits.  To  ignore  the 
capture  of  this  ship  by 
the  British  would  have 
brought  all  this  hullaballo 
again  about  the  ears  of  the 
Administration.  But  the  po- 
sition of  France  is  entirely 
different;  the  memories  of 
Lafayette  and  Rochambeau 
still  exercise  a  profound  spell 
on  the  American  mind; 
France  does  not  suffer  from 
the  persecution  of  hvphen- 
ate  populations,  and  Amer- 
icans will  stand  even  out- 
rages from  France  without 
getting  excited.  Page  knew  [^ 
that  if  the  British  seized 
the  Dacia,  the  cry  would 
go  up  in  certain  quarters  for 
immediate  war.  but  that. 
if  France  committed  the 
same  crime,  the  guns  of  the 
adversary  would  be  spiked. 
It  was  purely  a  case  of  sen- 
timent and  "psycholoiry." 

THE  LATE 
SENATOR  WILLIAM  J.  STONE 
Of  Missouri,  one  of  the  mosi  ag- 
gressive pro-Gcrtnan  influences  in 
the  Senate.  In  both  the  American 
Congress  and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment there  were  forces  constantly 
working  against  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Pa^'e  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  bet\\een 
the  two  nations 


And  SO  the  event  proved.  His  suggestion  was 
at  once  acted  on ;  a  French  cruiser  went  out  into 
the  Channel,  seized  the  offending  ship,  took  it 
into  port,  where  a  French  prize  court  promptly 
condemned  it.  The  proceeding  did  not  cause 
even  a  ripple  of  hostility.  The  Dacia  was  sold 
to  Frenchmen,  rechristened  the  Yser  and  put 
to  work  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  The 
episode  was  closed  in  the  latter  part  of  1915 
when  a  German  submarine  torpedoed  the 
vessel  and  sent  it  to  the  bottom. 

Such  was  the  spirit  which  Page  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  brought  to  the  solution  of  the 
great  shipping  problems  of  1914-1917.  There 
is  much  more  to  tell  of  this  great  task  of  "wag- 
ing neutrality"  and  it  will  be  told  in  its  proper 
place.  But  already  it  is  apparent  to  what 
extent  these  two  men  served  the  great  cause 
of  English-speaking  civilization.  Neither  would 
quibble,  or  uphold  an  argument  which  he 
thought  unjust,  even  though  his  nation  might 
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One  of  the  British  "blue  water"  school  whose  demands  for  unlimited  warfare  on 
neutral  commerce  were  a  constant  embarrassment  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.     The  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Secretar>'  was  attempting  to  enforce  the  contraband  rules  in  a  way  that 
would  not  alienate  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 


gain  in  a  material  sense,  and  neither  would 
pitch  the  discussion  in  any  other  key  than  for- 
bearance and  mutual  accommodation  and 
courtliness.  For  both  men  had  the  same  end 
in  view.  They  were  both  thinking,  not  of  the 
present,  but  of  the  coming  centuries.  The 
cooperation  of  the  two  nations  in  meeting  the 
dangers  of  autocracy  and  Prussian  barbarism, 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  future  in  which 
peace,  democracy,   and    international   justice 


should  be  the  directing  ideas 
of  human  society — such  was 
the  ultimate  purpose  at 
which  these  two  statesmen 
aimed.  And  no  men  have 
ever  been  more  splendidly 
justified  by  events.  The 
Anglo-American  situation  of 
1914  contained  dangers  be- 
fore which  all  believers  in 
real  progress  now  shudder. 
Had  Anglo-American  diplo- 
macy been  managed  with 
less  skill  and  consideration, 
the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  would  have  become 
involved  in  a  quarrel  besides 
which  all  their  previous 
differences  would  have  ap- 
peared insignificant.  Mutual 
hatredsand  hostilities  would 
have  risen  which  would  have 
prevented  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies.  It  is 
not  inconceivable  that  the 
history  of  1812  would  have 
been  repeated,  and  that  the 
men  and  resources  of  this 
country  might  have  been 
used  to  support  purposes 
which  have  always  been 
hateful  to  the  American 
conscience.  That  the  world 
was  saved  from  this  calam- 
ity is  owing  largely  to  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain 
had  in  its  Foreign  Office 
a  man  who  was  always 
solving  temporary  irritations  with  his  eyes 
constantly  fixed  upon  a  great  goal,  and  that 
the  United  States  had  as  ambassador  in  Lxindon 
a  man  who  had  the  most  exalted  view  of  the 
mission  of  his  country,  who  had  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  world-wide  spread  of  the  American 
ideal,  and  who  believed  that  an  indispensable 
part  of  this  work  was  the  maintenance  of  a 
sympathetic  and  helpful  cooperation  with  the 
English-speaking  peoples. 


The  February  instalment  of  the  Page  Letters  will  describe  Germany  s  efforts  to  use  the  United 
States  to  make  peace  in  1914,  after  the  Battle  of  the  Mame.  In  March  will  be  described  the  crisis 
produced  by  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  Ambassador  Page's  letters  to  President  IVilsan 
and  Cohfiel  House  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  effect  produced  in  England  and  Europe  by 

President  1Vilson*s  Lusitania  notes. 
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The  Possibilities  of  the  Great  Expanses  that  Lie  North  of  the  Arctic  Circle.     How 
They  Can  Be  Used  and  What  They  Can  Produce.    A  Third  Article  on  the  North 

By  VILHJALMAR  STEFANSSON 

Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Immigration  and  Colonization 


A  PPARENTLY  on  my  mere  say-so, 
/%         the   following  article   says   about 

/    V       the  North  various  things  which  are 

/  \  the  opposite  of  common  beliefs. 
Two  years  ago  this  would  have 
been  embarrassing  for  me.  Even  those  who 
might  have  admitted  that  eleven  years  beyond 
the  Polar  Circle,  travelling  on  the  average  two 
thousand  miles  per  year  on  foot,  had  given  me 
ample  opportunity  to  study  conditions  up 
there  could  still  have  questioned  my  veracity 
or  my  judgment,  if  not  both.  But  now  we  can 
get  in  one  place  and  in  compact  form  weighty 
if  not  conclusive  support  for  enough  of  the 
more  essential  statements  of  this  article  so  that 
the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  say:  "Since  the 
points  of  this  argument  which  I  can  check  have 
full  support,  the  rest  of  the  argument  and  the 
conclusions  are  probably  all  right." 

The  authority  in  question  is  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  Order  in 
Council  of  date  May  20th,  1919,  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  the  reindeer  and  musk-ox 
industries  in  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  regions 
of  Canada. 

This  report  traces  its  origin  back  to  a  series  of 
letters  and  interviews  I  had  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Meighen,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior  for 
Canada  but  now  Prime  Minister.  After  Mr. 
Meighen  had  become  in  general  convinced  that 
the  subject  was  important  and  deserved  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  he  arranged  that 
I  should  address  a  joint  meeting  of  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
presentation  of  the  case  for  the  great  fcxxl  pro- 
ducing resources  of  the  North  was  satisfactory 
enough  to  Parliament  so  that  .Mr.  Meighen 
felt  justified  in  appointing  a  Koyal  Commission 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  domesticating 
the  musk-ox  and  of  intrrxlucing  domestic  rein- 
deer— both  with  a  view  of  making  the  northern 
prairies  (commonly  miscalled  "barren 
grounds"),  producers  of  domestic  meats  on  a 
commercial  scale.  I  was  a  member  of  this 
Commission,    but    bein^    already    committed 


to  definite  views  by  having  lived  more  than  a 
decade  in  the  North,  no  real  judicial  function 
rested  in  me.  but  only  in  the  other  three  Com- 
missioners. For  this  and  other  reasons  1  re- 
signed from  the  Commission  in  February,  1920. 

The  Commissioners  could  scarce  have  been 
more  happily  chosen.  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford, 
a  veterinarian  b>-  profession  originally,  had 
become  through  a  lifetime  of  study  and  prac- 
tical work  neariy  or  quite  the  leading  stockman 
of  Canada.  Me  was  chairman.  J.  S.  McLean 
is  manager  of  the  Harris  Abattoir  Company, 
the  leading  meat  packers  of  Canada.  J.  B. 
Harkin  is  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Parks 
and  in  that  capacity  has  char«ze  of  (Canada's 
successful  work  in  preservin.^  the  American 
bison,  and  is  a  leader  in  ^ame  conservation  and 
kindred  activities. 

The  Commission,  durin<z  a  service  of  two 
years,  examined  thirtN-live  witnesses — mis- 
sionaries, fur  traders,  explorers  and  others-  - 
men  who  had  spent  in  the  North  anything 
from  one  to  thirty  or  mnre  \ears.  According 
to  their  own  testimonx'  these  thirtx-five  wit- 
nesses had  spent  in  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic 
regions  of  Canada,  or  (in  a  few  cases)  Alaska  or 
Siberia,  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
years,  or  an  avera«ie  of  more  than  eii^ht  years 
each.  The  testimon\'  is  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  words.  It  has,  h(jwever.  been 
admirably  epitomized  by  Dr.  Rutherford  in 
a  hundred  page  report  that  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Canadian  Parliament.  This  is  now  a 
public  document,  open  to  all.  These  are  the 
findings  which,  supported  b>-  ample  testimony, 
have  given  Canadians  assurance  that  the  glam- 
orous and  romantic  but  eternally  frozen  and 
forever  worthless  North  is  a  myth.  In  its 
place  Dr.  Rutherford's  report  has  given  them 
a  commonplace  but  inhabitable  and  valuable 
North. 

It  is  this  report  that  will  support  enough  of 
the  contentions  of  this  present  article  (without 
contradicting  any  of  them)  to  give  it  a  general 
aspect    of    established    truth.     If    you    think 
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EIDER    DUCK    AND   NEST 
The  bird  life  of  the  North  is  both  numerous  and  diversifjed,  and  ducks  of 
many  varieties  are  to  be  found  along  the  northern  coast  of  North  America 

and  the  islands  to  the  north 


some  statement  of  this  article  extravagant, 
compare  it  with  the  official  report.  You  may 
find  the  report  more  soberly  worded  as  to  con- 
clusions and  recommendations,  for  1  know 
and  love  the  North  and  Dr.  Rutherford  judges 
it  merely  by  testimony.  But  you  will  find 
the  facts  the  same  in  these  articles  and  in  the 
report,  except  that  the  articles  cover  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects  than  fell  within  the  scope  of 
the  Commission's  inquiry. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  of  the  wrong 
ideas  about  the  North  obtained  such  wide 
circulation  and  such  a  firm  hold.  But  it  is 
especially  difficult  to  see  how  the  idea  can 
ever  have  arisen  that  the  Far  North  is  devoid 
of  vegetation,  or  else  that  if  there  is  vegetation 
it  is  only  mosses  and  lichens.  An  actual  can- 
vass of  the  school  geographies  and  a  reading 
of  the  encyclopaedias  will  nevertheless  leave 
you  with  that  impression.  And  yet  every 
botanist  will  tell  you  in  so  many  words  that 
the  contrary  is  true. 


That  mosses  and  lichens  everywhere  prevail 
in  the  school  book  accounts  of  the  Far  North, 
while  in  the  North  itself  they  are  inconspicuous 
as  compared  with  the  flowering  plants,  would 
seem  unbelievable  if  it  were  an  isolated  case. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  school  books  are  full  of 
just  that  sort  of  misinformation.  We,  the 
common  people,  believe  it, although  the  special- 
ists have  always  known  better. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  striking  instance 
of  misknowledge  than  the  classic  one  of  tiic 
ostrich  which  hides  his  head  in  the  sand  iH^ien 
he  is  frightened.  Some  twenty-three  hundred 
years  ago  there  was  living  in  Greece  a  very 
interesting  but  not  particularly  reliable  writer 
by  the  name  of  Herodotus.  Apparently  he  wais 
the  first  to  put  in  circulation  in  Europe  the 
story  that  there  is  a  bird  in  Africa,  gigantic  of 
body  and  conspicuous  on  the  open  plain,  yet 
so  foolish  that  when  he  is  frightened  he  hides 
his  head  in  the  sand  and  imagines  that  if  he 
cannot  see  his  enemy  his  enemy  cannot  see 
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him.  It  interested  the  Greeks  greatly  that 
there  should  be  some  animal  so  much  more 
foolish  than  we  humans,  and  they  probably 
began  at  once  to  use  this  story  as  the  basis  of 
what  with  them  corresponded  to  sermons  and 
editorials.  Children  have  found  the  idea  in- 
teresting and  moralists  useful  ever  since. 
The  Romans  copied  it  from  the  Greeks  and 
the  Renaissance  writers  from  the  Romans  and 
we  have  it  in  our  school  books,  not  as  a  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  story  which  we  know  to  be 
a  fairy  tale,  not  as  an  Alice-in-Wonderland 
story  which  nobody  believes,  but  as  a  sober, 
supposedly  scientific  fact  which  we  believed  in 
our  time  and  which  the  children  are  believing 
toKlay. 

I  for  one  believed  it  for  about  thirty-five 
years  until  I  became  the  housemate  of  Carl 
Akeley,  who  knows  Africa  at  least  as  well  by 
experience  as  I  do  the  North.  One  evening 
after  dinner  we  were  talking  about  big  game 


hunting  and  he  remarked  that  nearly  the  can- 
niest big  game  animal  of  Africa  is  the  ostrich, 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  approach.  When 
1  said  1  didn't  see  how  it  could  be  very  difficult 
to  approach  an  animal  that  stands  in  the  open 
and  hides  his  head  in  the  sand,  Akeley  replied - 
that  he  does  that  only  in  the  books. 

Since  then  1  have  asked  many  African  trav- 
elers who  have  all  said  that  they  have  never 
seen  anything  to  lead  them  to  believe  that 
any  ostrich  ever  hid  his  head  in  the  sand  when 
he  was  frightened.  1  asked  Colonel  Roosevelt 
about  it  once.  He  replied  in  substance  that 
while  in  Africa  he  had  been  greatly  interested 
in  this.  He  had  inquired  from  various  white 
men  down  there  who  had  never  seen  any  evi- 
dence of  it,  and  from  various  Negroes  who  have 
never  heard  of  it.  His  comment  was:  "You 
see,  those  Negroes  had  not  had  the  advantage 
of  American  education!" 

Although  I  accepted  for  half  a  lifetime  as  a 
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The  fish  of  the  takes  and  rivers  of  the  North  are  already  finding  their 

way  to  outside  rn^rkets,  but  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 

are  not  yet  known.     (Inset)  An  Eskimo  beside  his  skin  tent 
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CARIBOU    IN    ALASKA 

Already  there  are  herds  of  caribou  in  Alaska 
being  raised  for  the  market.  These  aninob 
are  not  affected  by  the  cold,  and,  during  the 
winter,  dig  away  the  snow  in  order  to  feed  on 
the  covered  vegetation 
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fact  the  story  of  the  ostrich,  1  can  now  see 
that  no  testimony  is  required,  but  only  a  mo- 
ment's serious  thought,  to  show  that  it  could 
nut  be  true.  Just  imagine  what  you  would 
do  if  you  were  a  leopard  or  a  lion  or  a  hyena 
and  were  hungry  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
foolish  birds  that  stood  around 
with  their  heads  buried.  1  think 
if  I  were  a  leopard  I  would  go  up 
and  bite  their  necks.  Obviously 
every  ostrich  in  Africa  would  be 
killed  within  a  >car  if  they  did 
not  have  some  adequate  wav  of 
hiding  and  fleeing  and  defending 
themselves,  but  stood  around  in- 
stead in  an  attitude  of  complete 
helplessness. 

In  spite  of  common  sense  and 
testimony,  the  ostriches  with 
their  heads  in  the  sand  have  prevailed  in  our 
literature  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
So  it  is  not  particularly  remarkable  that  the 
mosses  and  lichens  without  any  reason  in  sense 
or  in  fact  have  prevailed  in  our  books  for  a 
number  of  centuries. 

My  first  year  in  the  Arctic  1  saw  everything 
through  a  haze  of  romance  and  did  not  for  a 
while  realize  that  it  was  a  very  commonplace 
country.  But  during 
ten  more  years  I 
spent  there  the  reali- 
zation has  been  grad- 
ually growing  on  me 
that  one  of  the  chief 
problems  of  the 
world »  and  particu- 
larly one  of  the  chief 
problems  of  Canada 
and  Siberia,  is  to 
begin  to  make  use  of 
all  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  grass  that  go 
to  waste  in  iheNorth 
every  year.  The  ob- 
vious thing  is  to  find 
some  domestic  ani- 
mal that  will  eat  the 
grass.  Then  when 
the  animal  is  big  and 

fat  it  should  be  butchered  and  shipped  down 
here  and  the  meat  used  where  the  food  is 
needed. 

On  my  last  polar  expedition  1  sailed  north 
the  spring  of  1913,  more  than  a  year  before 
the  war  started.    We  did  not  hear  ab<.iut  the 
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war  for  more  than  a  yea  rafter  it  started,  and 
during  the  entire  course  of  the  war  we  received 
fragmentary  and  indefmite  news  of  it  only 
three  times  during  the  live  years.  We  came 
south  just  in  time  for  Armistice  Day.  While 
in  the  North  1  had  not  realized  clearly  the 
conditions*  but  on  coming  south 
I  found  that  in  our  absence 
people  in  America  had  been  on 
rations  and  in  Europe  they  had 
been  hungry,  not  only  our  op- 
ponents but  even  our  allies.  It 
became  pressing  then  todosom^ 
thing  to  get  either  the  Canadian 
Government  or  some  large  cor- 
poration to  begin  the  develop- 
ment of  the  meat-producing 
resources  of  the  North.  This  W 
to  the  advocacy  of  those  plans 
which  have  since  been  taken  up  in  Canada  and 
which  will  be  described  in  a  future  article  on 
what  Canada  and  Alaska  are  already  doing  in 
the  way  of  commercial  meat  production. 

1  commenced  the  advocacy  of  govemtneni 
action  in  Canada  by  laying  my  ideas  and  ten- 
tative plans  before  Mr.  Meighen.  It  did  not 
take  me  long  to  convince  him  that  the  matter 
was  of  great  importance  and  that  it  demanded 

immediate  investiga- 
tion. If  the  investi- 
gation bore  out  my 
contentions  it  would 
be  of  manifest  im- 
portance that  some- 
thing should  be  done 
at  once.  The  world 
in  general  needed 
more  food,  and  Can- 
ada in  particular. 
If  she  reatl>  had 
great  meat-produc- 
ing resources.  Qn- 
ada  should  1 
oncetodevdt . 
for  the  economy 
vantage  of  her 
zens.  If  she 
produce  food 
harbor  colonists 
her  northern  no  less  than  on  her  wal 
prairies,  she  had  before  her.  in  terms  of 
tion  and  wealth,  a  national  destiny  hit 
undreamt.  She  must  investigate;  and  if 
facts  justified  it,  she  must  act. 

It  is  said  with  some  truth  that  Amerii 
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are  fond  of  bragging,  and  yet  Page  was  able 
to  write  from  London  to  Wilson  with  equal 
truth:  "We  have  the  leadership  of  the  world 
in  our  hands  and  we  are  the  only  people  who 
don't  know  it."  The  same  mixture  of  self- 
g^rification  and  over-modesty  is  found  among 
Canadians  who  make  vast  but  vague  general 
prophecies  about  the  great  future  of  Canada 
and  in  the  next  breath  deny  them  by  under- 
rating what  must  always  be  the  foundation  of 
power — ^the  geographic  extent  of  their  habit- 
able and  productive  lands.  Just  what  does  it 
mean  to  shout  loudly,  "This  is  Canada's  cen- 
tury!" and  then  say  (as  one  of  their  leading 
politicians  has  lately  done)  "Canada  is  a  nar- 
row strip  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  varying  in  width  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and  capable  of 
supporting  no  more  than  fifteen  million  peo- 
ple." To  have  any  foundation  for  the  idea  that 
Canada  will  one  day  be  a  country  nearly  or 
quite  equalling  the  United  States  in  population 
you  must  believe  in  the  productivity  and  habit- 
ability  of  all  her  territories.  Otherwise  she 
cannot  have  square  mileage  of  habitable  land 
cc|ual  to  or  exceeding  the  United  States.  And 
you  can  come  to  that  belief  only  after  unlearn- 
ing most  of  what  most  Canadians  think  they 
know  about  most  of  Canada  as  to  climate,  soil, 
vegetation,  accessibility,  and  the  like.  We  shall 
attack  that  problem  again,  but  from  another 
anc^,  in  a  later  article  dealing  with  the  nature- 
faking  by  encyclopaedias,  school  books,  novels, 
and  movies  that  has  built  up  in  our  minds  the 
fictitious  North.  Just  now  we  shall  proceed 
to  lay  one  of  the  comer-stones  upon  which 
shall  rest  a  new  conception  of  the  future  of 
the  North  by  considering  its  fitness  to  become 
the  worid's  chief  storehouse  of  domestic  meats. 
In  general  we  shall  talk  about. Canada,  but 
nearly  every  statement  will  apply  also  to 
northern  Siberia,  and  will  have  there  an  even 
wider  meaning,  for  as  Asia  is  larger  than  Amer- 
ica, so  is  Arctic  Siberia,  both  in  area  and  re- 
sources, an  even  vaster  country  than  Arctic 
Canada.  The  prairies  of  Arctic  Alaska  are 
only  one-tenth  as  large  as  those  of  Arctic  Can- 
ada, yet  even  in  Alaska  our  argument  applies  to 
an  area  several  times  that  of  England  and 
Scotland  put  together. 

In  our  article  on  northern  nature-faking  we 
shall  show  specifically  which  school  books 
and  other  books  misinform  us  about  northern 
Canada  and  how  they  do  it.  Here,  with  re- 
spect to  the  grazing  resources  of  the  North,  we 


shall  take  the  educated  Canadian,  American, 
or  European  as  we  find  him,  already  misin- 
formed. To  begin  with  he  will  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  northern  third  of  Canada  has  either 
no  vegetation  at  all  or  else  only  mosses  and 
lichens.  He  finds  it  at  first  revolutionary  and 
unbelievable  that  the  northern  half  of  Canada 
is  a  vast  pasture.  But  it  is  true.  The  world's 
largest  area  of  grass  lands  is  undoubtedly  in 
northern  Eurasia  and  to  it  only  is  Canada  sec- 
ond. Northern  Norway,  northern  Sweden, 
northern  Finland,  northern  Russia,  and  north- 
em  Siberia  are  mountainous  in  some  parts  and 
forested  in  others,  but  in  general  they  form 
together  a  great  prairie  land  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  four  million  to  six  million  square 
miles,  or  anything  from  the  full  size  of  the 
United  States  to  one  and  one-half  times  that 
area.  But  in  northern  Canada  we  have  the 
next  largest  grazing  area  in  the  world,  one  and 
a  half  or  two  million  square  miles  of  prairie 
land,  equal  to  half  the  area  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  mountains  although  there  are 
rocky  hills.  In  some  places  there  are  alkali 
flats  without  vegetation  and  in  some  places 
there  are  forests,  but  in  the  main  it  is  a  verdure 
clad  prairie.  Whether  in  square  miles  or  in 
tonnage  of  flowering  plants,  the  grazing  areas 
of  the  Argentine  or  of  Texas  are  insignificant  in 
comparison. 

These  grass  lands  are  not  only  the  northern 
portion  of  the  continent  but  also  the  islands 
that  lie  north  of  Canada,  even  to  the  north 
coast  of  the  most  northerly  of  them.  The 
vegetation  is  only  in  part  of  a  typically  polar 
nature,  strange  to  southerners.  In  part  it 
consists  of  common  plants,  such  as  various 
sedges,  bluegra^s,  timothy,  goldenrod,  dande- 
lion, bluebell,  poppy,  primrose,  anemone,  and 
the  like.  More  than  1 1 5  species  of  flowering 
plants  are  known  to  exist  in  Ellesmere  Island, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Canadian  islands. 
Sir  Clements  Markham  says  in  his  "Life  of 
Sir  Leopold  McClintock"  that  in  the  Polar 
regions  in  general  there  are  more  than  332 
varieties  of  mosses,  250  varieties  of  lichens, 
28  varieties  of  ferns,  and  more  than  762  varieties 
of  flowering  plants.  In  any  such  numerical  sum- 
mary Markham  is  very  safe  in  saying  "more 
than,"  for  new  knowledge  of  the  Polar  regions 
is  continually  adding  to  the  number  of  species 
found  there  no  less  than  to  our  estimates  of  the 
tonnage  per  square  unit  of  area.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  flowering  plants  over  non- 
flowering  is  conspicuous  in  the  number  of 
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species,  but  it  is  more  conspicuous  in  tonnage. 
1  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  every  ton 
of  mosses  and  lichens  on  the  lands  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle  there  are  at  least  ten  tons  of  flower- 
ing plants..  These  are  more  conspicuous  not 
only  because  they  are  more  numerous  but  also 
because  they  are  less  shrinking  in  their  habits 
of  growth.  A  further  difference  is  in  the  fact 
that  such  plants  as  grasses  and  sedges  grow 
afresh  every  year  while  certain  species  of 
lichens  cropped  by  herbivorous  animals  re- 
quire many  years  to  replace  themselves  (some 
species  from  five  to  ten  years). 

The  United  States  Government  is  just  now 
making  the  first  detailed  studies  of  the  grazing 
possibilities  of  that  part  of  Alaska  which  is 
Arctic— the  northern  third.  These  have  con- 
firmed the  views  which  I  had  published  some 
years  earlier  to  the  effect  that  the  grazing  in 
the  North,  as  represented  by  grasses  and  other 
flowering  plants,  is  far  in  excess  of  that  repre- 
sented by  mosses  and  lichens. 

The  stockman  who  learns  that  vegetation 
abfjunds  in  the  North  will  ask  whether  you  can 
raise  cattle  or  sheep  up  there.  The  answer  is 
that  you  could  if  you  wanted  to,  but  it  would 
not  pay.  During  the  years  1918-1921  1  have 
talked  with  many  cattlemen  in  such  places  as 
Alberta,  Montana,  and  Arizona  and  it  is  clear 
that  during  at  least  the  latter  two  of  these  three 
yi*i§r%  cattle  raising  has  not  paid.  The  chief 
tff;«ible  i^  that  in  most  of  these  places  you  have 
t//  Itjui  and  fvhelter  cattle  for  part  of  the  year. 
V^y  th#:  tirmr  you  have  plowed  the  land,  planted 
nd'dM'd,  KiiiKht  all  the  required  machinery, 
(/fit  \\i^.  hay  into  stacks,  erected  bams,  and 
M  */«f^^f  cattUr,  though  it  be  for  only  two  or 
MfM'^  uyfUt\\%  in  the  year,  you  have  put  more 
rr^/fM'/  i/fto  them  than  at  present  prices  you 
tfih  y/^  o*Jt  id  them.  If  it  does  not  pay  to 
f0^^'  r4\tW.  in  Idaho  where  you  feed  them  for 
^\tfKSi  ui^miU^  in  the  year,  it  would  not  pay  to 
fftl^  i'4ii\n  in  the  I'olar  regions  where  you 
iftfiM  fMVe  to  feed  and  shelter  them  at  least 
^^/  M^/Hth^  in  the  year.  But  it  would  pay 
f^^fi^/^nly  l/>  raibe  cattle  in  Montana  or  Idaho, 
t  tf*  /A:  iMit'i)  told,  if  you  did  not  have  to  feed 
^tt^ht  ///  tf  al;ii^  them  and  did  not  have  to  worry 
^tff/fi$  l^^:  |>//^bjl)ility  of  a  blizzard  coming 
/^//AA  k  /kfy  U'W  yearjj  to  kill  off  part  of  the  herd. 
/  oH^-i^^^iiiw)y  thtart  bhould  be  a  profit 
iff  HMh¥,  i^9iy  iUm)tiiiic  animal  in  the  North  if 
IIh^  4mih4\  rer|iijred  no  shelter  or  feeding  and 
Lfffi^t/MA/i  im'dt  that  amimanded  a  fair  price. 
f^A  ^/^y«  ^w^U  an  animal  in  the  reindeer. 


The  first  objection  commonly  made  to  rein- 
deer is  that  they  are  a  wild  animal.  Appar- 
ently many  people  have  the  idea  that  about  the 
only  tame  reindeer  there  are  are  the  half  dozen 
thSit  Santa  Glaus  drives  around  about  Christ- 
mas time.  Even  these  do  not  look  very  tame 
in  most  of  the  pictures.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  reindeer  were  domestic  before  history 
began.  They  are  as  domestic  as  sheep.  The 
records  of  China  show  that  in  the  Fifth  Century 
of  our  era  there  were  numerous  domestic 
reindeer  in  northern  China,  and  King  Alfred 
the  Great  tells  us  that  when  he  was  king  of 
Britain  there  were  domestic  reindeer  in  Nor- 
way that  took  there  the  place  of  the  cattle  of 
England. 

Should  anyone  desire  evidence  of  the  docility 
of  the  herds  of  domestic  reindeer  to-day,  he 
can  find  it  in  any  library  in  Chapter  18  of  John 
Muir's  delightful  "The  Cruise  of  the  Corwin" 
a  book  in  the  main  written  in  the  early  '8o's  of 
the  last  century  although  not  published  until 
191 7.  Muir  is  as  good  an  example  as  Bur- 
roughs to  show  that  natural  history  can  be 
fascinating  without  being  faked.  No  one 
ever  seriously  questioned  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations.  In  this  chapter  he  tells  us  in 
substance  that  many  reindeer  in  the  herds 
which  he  visited  in  northeastern  Siberia  were 
as  tame  as  Mary's  lamb  that  followed  her  to 
school,  and  that  in  general  the  herds  were  as 
docile  as  the  average  flock  of  sheep. 

There  has  been  irregularity  of  usage  as  to 
the  words  "reindeer"  and  "caribou."  The 
usage  seems  to  be  crystallizing  now.  We 
speak  of  reindeer  when  we  mean  domestic 
animals  and  caribou  when  we  refer  to  those 
that  are  wild.  There  are  many  kinds  of  rein- 
deer and  many  kinds  of  caribou.  In  general, 
reindeer  are  smaller  than  caribou,  but  the  bio- 
logical differences  between  the  smallest  rein- 
deer and  the  largest  caribou  seem  to  be  less 
than  those  between  corresponding  breeds  of 
cattle,  as  for  instance  Jerseys  and  Guernseys 
on  one  side  and  Shorthorns  and  Polled  Angus 
on  the  other.  We  may  be  able  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  themselves  can  or  at  least 
do.  Similarly,  the  zoologist  may  distinguish 
learnedly  between  caribou  and  reindeer,  but 
they  themselves  appear  unaware  of  any 
strangeness.  When  a  band  of  one  meets  a 
band  of  the  other  they  mix  with  perfect  free- 
dom. This  characteristic  is  of  great  value 
for  the  animal  breeder.    The  domestic  rein- 
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deer  being  smaller  than  the  wild  caribou,  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey  looks  for- 
ward to  increasing  by  a  third  or  a  fourth  the 
weight  of  carcass  of  the  domestic  reindeer  of 
Alaska  during  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  by 
crossing  them  with  the  larger  varieties  of  wild 
animals,  such  as  the  Osbom  caribou. 

Those  who  have  no  personal  familiarity  with 
the  polar  regions  find  it  strange  that  these  ani- 
mals flourish  up  there.  Fundamentally  there 
is  nothing  strange  about  it  when  you  once 
realize  that  they  are  native  animals.  Each 
creature  flourishes  best  in  a  peculiar  environ- 
ment of  its  own.  Cattle  and  giraffes  can  fend 
for  themselves  in  the  South,  but  would  die  in 
the  North.  Reindeer  and  caribou  flourish  in 
the  North,  but  would  probably  not  get  along 
very  well  in  the  South.  They  are  in  no  more 
need  of  shelter  from  a  blizzard  than  a  Texas 
steer  needs  shelter  from  the  rain,  nor  are  they 
more  likely  to  freeze  to  death  than  a  giraffe  is 
to  die  of  sunstroke.  The  reindeer  is  no  more 
likely  to  starve  to  death  in  the  North  because 
the  ground  is  lightly  covered  with  snow  part 
of  the  time  than  a  fish  is  to  die  of  thirst  because 
the  ocean  is  salty  all  the  time. 

So  far  as  1  know,  no  man  has  ever  seen  any 
evidence  of  a  caribou  being  cold  in  winter  or 
of  their  being  seriously  incommoded  by  a  bliz- 
zard. I  used  to  be  a  cowboy  in  my  early  days 
in  North  Dakota.  1  know  how  cattle  behave 
in  a  sleet  storm,  for  I  have  more  than  once 
followed  them  as  they  "drifted"  before  the 
wind  when  no  one  could  stop  them.  The 
behavior  of  caribou  is  just  the  opposite.  For 
more  than  ten  years  1  have  in  winter  made  my 
living  in  the  Far  North  by  hunting  them,  and 
as  a  hunter  I  know  their  habits  even  better 
than  I  did  those  of  the  half-wild  cattle  as  a  cow- 
boy. If  1  am  hunting  caribou  toward  sun- 
down of  a  winter's  day  and  see  a  band  just 
before  dark  too  far  away  to  approach  them 
while  there  still  is  shooting  light,  and  if  that 
evening  a  storm  blows  up  and  a  blizzard  rages 
for  two  or  three  days,  as  has  often  happened, 
I  look  for  that  band  of  caribou  to  move  about 
five  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  directly  against 
the  wind.  If  it  is  a  three-day  storm,  1  would 
look  for  them  at  the  end  of  it  fifteen  miles  to 
windward  and  would  probably  fmd  them  there 
if  they  had  not  meantime  been  scared  by  a  wolf 
or  interfered  with  by  some  special  cause. 
such  as  open  water  or  a  precipitous  cliff. 

You  have  here,  therefore,  animals  that  are  in 
no  need  of  shelter  from  storm  or  cold.    The 


only  time  reindeer  might  conceivably  need  it 
would  be  the  calving  season  in  the  spring.  It 
is  true  that  calves  are  sometimes  frozen  to 
death  during  the  first  five  or  ten  hours  after 
birth,  but  this  happens  so  rarely  that  the  death 
rate  among  reindeer  calves  in  Alaska  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  never  been  as  high  in  even  the  worst 
years  as  the  average  death  rate  among  range 
calves  (cattle)  in  Montana  or  Alberta. 

Next  comes  the  quality  of  the  meat.  This 
question  can  be  answered  in  many  ways,  al- 
though none  is  more  conclusive  than  the  evi- 
dence as  to  price. 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  is  one  of  the  fine  cities 
of  Europe  with  a  population  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  thousand  people.  1  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Stock- 
holm and  have  received  a  long  reply  which  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  Reindeer  meat  has 
been  on  the  market  in  Stockholm  for  several 
decades.  Apparently  it  was  looked  down  upon 
in  the  beginning  as  an  inferior  meat  because 
produced  by  a  people  looked  upon  as  inferior — 
the  Laplanders.  Gradually,  however,  the  meat 
increased  in  favor,  until  something  like  ten 
years  ago  it  came  about  to  the  level  of  the 
various  common  domestic  meats.  It  is  now 
sold  in  the  city  by  the  hundreds  of  tons  each 
year  and  last  winter  the  average  price  of  rein- 
deer meat  ranged  from  equality  up  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  beef  for  cor- 
responding cuts. 

Another  answer  as  to  the  quality  of  reindeer 
meat  is  found  in  the  American  market.  The 
winter  of  1920-21  the  Alaska  firm,  Lomen  and 
Company,  of  Nome,  shipped  to  the  United 
States  sixteen  hundred  reindeer  carcasses 
which  were  sold  to  the  best  clubs  and  hotels 
for  prices  between  three  and  four  times  as  high 
as  corresponding  cuts  of  beef.  At  a  time  when 
the  big  meat  packers  were  selling  the  best 
American  beef  in  New  York  City  wholesale 
at  eleven  cents  a  pound,  reindeer  meat  was 
being  sold  wholesale  for  thirty-five  or  forty 
cents  a  pound,  depending  on  the  quantity 
purchased. 

Several  hundred  typical  Americans  have 
now  been  living  for  many  years  on  reindeer 
meat  in  Alaska.  Once  upon  a  time  the  city  of 
Nome  imported  large  quantities  of  beef.  The 
import  of  beef  has  lessened  partly  because  the 
city  gradually  lost  its  population,  but  the  beef 
importation  decreased  at  a  far  more  rapid  ratio 
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than  the  population  because  of  the  gradual 
encroachment  of  reindeer  meat,  until  now  the 
amount  of  beef  imported  into  Nome  is  negli- 
gible. It  may  be  argued  that  the  price  had 
something  to  do  with  this  change,  for  in  Nome 
reindeer  meat  has  been  somewhat  cheaper 
than  beef,  but  any  one  will  find  on  inquiry  that 
a  people  who  live  in  Nome  do  not  consider  the 
price  to  be  the  determining  factor,  but  rather 
the  quality  of  the  meat.  For  every  man  there 
who  says  beef  is  better  than  reindeer  you  can 
now  find  another  who  says  reindeer  is  better 
than  beef. 

Not  long  ago  1  had  a  conversation  with  a 
man  who  had  lived  in  Nome  for  twenty  years. 
He  told  me  that  Nome,  the  winter  of  1920-21, 
was  about  the  only  place  on  the  west  coast  of 
Alaska  that  had  any  ordinary  domestic  beef. 
Now  and  then  during  the  winter,  visitors  came 
in  from  out-lying  districts  where  no  meat  was 
available  except  reindeer,  and  my  informant 
said  he  had  noticed  and  had  also  heard  it  com- 
mented upon  by  others,  that  the  visitors  when 
they  went  to  hotels  or  restaurants  seldom  or- 
dered domestic  beef,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  had  they  been  tired  of  the  reindeer  meat 
in  the  localities  where  they  had  been  living. 
Commonly  the  first  meal  of  meat  eaten  after 
arrival  in  Nome  was  reindeer  meat.  This 
informant  said  that  something  like  three  people 
out  of  four  in  western  Alaska  are  now  of  the 
opinion  that  reindeer  meat  is  better  than  beef. 

It  must  be  said  that  this  opinion  has  been 
gaining  ground  only  slowly.  When  I  first 
ate  reindeer  meat  in  Nome  restaurants  (1912) 
1  heard  many  comments  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  not  so  nourishing  nor  so  well  liked  on  the 
average  as  beef.  How  the  idea  started  that  the 
meat  is  not  nourishing  is  difficult  to  say.  Some- 
body probably  said  it  and  others  took  it  up. 
That  the  taste  was  considered  inferior  was  due 
to  unfamiliarity.  Through  six  or  eight  years  of 
custom  the  same  peoole  are  now  of  the  oppo- 
site opinion. 

However,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing reindeer  meat  into  the  United  States 
or  into  any  civilized  country  on  the  score  of 
prejudice.  The  thing  has  already  been  tried 
out  and  it  is  found  that  the  demand  is  vastly 
greater  than  the  supply.  This  will  probably 
always  remain  the  case,  for  great  as  are  the 
ranges  of  the  North  they  will  never  supply  as 
much  meat  as  the  world  would  like  to  have. 
Meat  production  in  other  lands  will  decrease 
so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  northern  rein- 


deer production  can  increase  that  the  worid's 
total  meat  supply  in  proportion  to  the  mouths 
there  are  to  feed  will  probably  never  again  be 
as  high  as  it  is  this  year. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  answer  to  the  old 
question,  "What  is  the  North  good  for?"  It 
is  going  to  become  the  greatest  meat-produdng 
area  of  the  world  and  eventually  the  only  area 
where  meat  is  produced  on  a  large  scale.  This 
will  not  be  because  the  South  could  not  compete 
with  the  North  if  it  wanted  to,  but  rather 
because  the  South  is  not  going  to  want  to  com- 
pete. 

When  1  was  a  youngster,  it  was  twdve  or 
fifteen  miles  from  my  brother's  cattle  ranch 
to  the  nearest  ranch  to  the  east  and  1  never 
knew  how  far  the  nearest  neighbor  was  to  the 
west.  It  might  have  been  a  hundred  mfles. 
Now  the  farmhouses  in  that  section  are  on  the 
average  less  than  a  mile  apart  and  they  raise 
cereals  where  we  raised  cattle.  The  same  story 
is  being  repeated  everywhere.  A  good  example 
is  the  Yakima  country  in  Washington.  When 
1  first  heard  of  it  it  was  a  horse  country.  That 
memory  is  preserved  by  the  name  of  a  section 
out  there  which  is  the  "Horse  Heaven"  to 
this  day.  A  little  later  Yakima  became  a 
sheep  country  and  then  it  became  a  country 
of  orchards  and  market  gardens.  That  is 
the  course  of  events  in  Texas  and  in  the  Ar- 
gentine and  in  most  parts  of  the  tropical 
and  temperate  zones.  The  wild  lands  of  yes- 
terday are  the  vast  cattle  ranches  of  to^y 
and  the  cereal  farms  of  to-morrow,  whDe  day 
after  to-morrow  they  will  be  cut  up  into  market 
gardens  and  dairy  farms  and  chicken  yaicb 
and  towns  and  cities. 

Up  to  the  present  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  cultivation  of  stock  in  such  countries  9S 
Ohio  or  Ontario  has  been  the  value  of  manure 
as  a  fertilizer.  But  the  rapidity  of  advance  in 
chemistry  and  engineering  is  increasing  almost 
in  geometric  progression.  We  are  already 
taking  nitrogen  directly  out  of  the  air  and  it 
will  not  be  long  till  doing  that  will  be  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  than  the  production  of 
manure  for  our  gardens  and  fields.  Then  wiD 
vanish  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  the  produo- 
tion  of  beef  cattle  in  southerly  climates.  Un- 
doubtedly they  will  for  a  long  time  be  culti- 
vated as  luxuries. 

There  are  various  estimates  to  show  the 
extravagance  of  a  meat  diet.  All  agree  tint 
if  you  first  feed  com  to  a  hog  and  then  eat  the 
hog  you  are  losing  the  food  value  of  a  lary 
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part  of  the  com.  Some  say  you  are  losing 
six-sevenths  of  it  and  others  estimate  the  loss 
as  high  as  thirteen-fourteenths.  In  any  case, 
it  is  an  extravagance. 

Ptople  who  do  not  consult  the  census  returns 
are  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  the  Malthusian 
doctrine  of  the  increase  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. But  those  who  look  at  the  census  re- 
turns do  not  laugh.  His  was  not  a  prophecy 
but  a  mathematical  calculation,  and  it  is  com- 
ing true  as  rapidly  as  he  said  and  as  inexorably 
as  things  do  which  go  by  mathematical  law. 
Professor  Raymond  Pearl,  the  chief  statisti- 
cian of  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion, said  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  that, 
unless  some  new  source  of  meat  be  found  and 
if  population  increases  the  next  half  century 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  last  half,  steaks  will  be 
within  fifty  years  as  hard  to  get  as  caviar  is 
now.  He  had  not  then  thought  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  large-scale  meat  production  in  the  Far 
North,  but  even  now  he  has  modified  his  con- 
clusion only  slightly. 

The  grazing  experts  of  the  United  States 
Government  estimate  that  you  can  support 
permanently  in  certain  parts  of  Alaska  one 
reindeer  for  every  thirty  acres  of  land.  This 
estimate  will  probably  hold  in  general  for  about 
two  million  square  miles  of  Canada  and  Alaska 
and  for  between  four  and  six  million  square 
miles  of  northern  Eurasia.  As  an  absolute 
quantity  this  means  a  large  supply  of  meat,  but 
relativdy  to  the  demands  of  the  world  as  the 
world  is  to-day  it  is  not  large.  With  reference 
to  the  world  of  a  hundred  years  from  now, 
tf  we  avoid  destructive  wars  and  do  not  adopt 
Urth  control,  this  supply,  vast  in  itself,  will 
be  insignificant. 

But  suchas  it  is  it  will  be  the  one  main  source 
of  meat  supply  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  from 
now.  So  far  as  1  can  see,  the  chief  food  output 
of  the  North  will  be  meat  until  some  new  food 
plants  are  invented.  My  own  family  now 
has  a  farm  so  far  north  in  Saskatchewan 
that  we  lose  the  wheat  crops  by  frost  often 
enough  to  take  up  all  the  profit.  It  is  foolish 
for  us  to  continue  the  attempt  so  far  north, 
and  eventually  no  one  will  try  it.  The  cardinal 
mistake  of  the  northern  United  States  and 
Canada  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  is 
that  they  are  trying  to  gather  grapes  from 
thorns  and  figs  from  thistles.  It  is  almost  as 
foolish  to  try  to  raise  wheat  on  Slave  Lake, 
a^hough  you  can  do  it,  as  it  would  be  to  raise 
ostriches  in  Iowa,  which  you  could  also  do. 


Eventually  the  animals  and  plants  of  such 
northern  districts  as  middle  Saskatchewan 
will  not  be  the  plants  and  animals  which  the 
colonists  are  now  cultivating.  They  cultivate 
them  now  not  primarily  because  the  land  or  cli- 
mate are  adapted  to  them,  but  primarily  through 
their  own  conservatism  in  trying  to  do  as  they 
have  always  done  and  through  the  conservatism 
of  the  world  markets  which  demand  in  general 
the  sort  of  good  products  they  always  have 
had.  But  unless  the  world  begins  to  manufac- 
ture food  directly  out  of  the  air  through  chem- 
ical processes,  it  will  soon  have  to  reconcile 
itself  to  deriving  from  every  district  of  the 
earth  those  foods  which  in  those  particular 
districts  can  be  produced  without  going  into 
violent  conflict  with  natural  conditions. 

Now  and  then  the  newspapers  have  headlines 
about  somebody  discovering  a  new  kind  of 
wheat  that  ripens  in  five  or  ten  days  less  time 
than  some  other.  These  discoveries  are  chiefly 
of  academic  interest,  for  the  northward  limit 
of  wheat  or  of  any  cereal  is  determined  not  by 
early  autumn  frosts  but  by  the  sporadic  mid- 
summer frosts.  There  is  not  much  point  in 
breeding  an  earlier  kind  of  wheat.  There 
would  be  great  point  in  doing  what  probably 
cannot  be  done,  the  developing  of  a  frost- 
resisting  wheat.  Until  that  is  accomplished 
the  northern  limit  of  profitable  wheat  culti- 
vation will  remain  about  where  it  is  now  and  is 
more  likely  to  move  south  than  north.  Rye 
and  oats  and  other  cereals  can  be  cultivated 
a  little  farther  north,  but  in  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  tree-line  none  of  these  can  be 
produced  at  a  profit  now  nor  under  any  com- 
mercial conditions  similar  to  the  present. 

I  do  not  profess  to  see  very  far  into  the  future, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  see  the  North  will  not  pro- 
duce any  food  on  a  commercial  scale  except 
fish  from  its  waters  and  meat  from  the  grasses 
and  other  plants  that  grow  native  and  without 
human  encouragement.  Because  it  can  pro- 
duce no  other  food,  fish  and  meat  will  be  the 
great  food  products  of  the  North,  and  of  these, 
meat  will  for  some  time  be  the  greater.  I 
do  not  undervalue  the  resources  of  the  ocean; 
I  suppose  that  the  time  will  come  when  men 
will  begin  to  farm  the  seas  somewhat  as  they 
now  cultivate  the  lands,  but  that  consideration 
1  am  leaving  out  for  the  present; 

But  long  before  that  time  will  come,  northern 
Alaska  will  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  E.  W.  Nelson, 
the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Biological  Sur- 
vey, who  has  said  in  testimony  before  a  Con- 
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gressional  Committee  that  within  twenty  years 
the  annual  reindeer  output  of  Alaska  will  be 
1,250,000  carcasses  per  year  (equal,  therefore, 
to  about  3,000,000  sheep,  for  a  reindeer  weighs 
more  than  two  sheep).  And  if  Alaska  with  its 
estimated  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
of  grazing  land  can  give  us  an  annual  turn- 
over of  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  reindeer, 
Canada  with  its  two  million  square  miles  will 
give  us  an  annual  turnover  of  ten  or  thirteen 
million  carcasses,  the  equivalent  of  twenty-five 
million  carcasses  of  sheep,  which  is  many  times 
more  than  the  total  production  of  Canada 
to-day  in  all  forms  of  domestic  meats.  Canada 
cannot  do  this  within  twenty  years,  for  the 
industry  there  is  just  being  started.  It  is, 
however,  being  started  with  the  advantage 
of  the  Alaskan  success  before  our  eyes  and 
progress  will,  therefore,  be  a  great  deal  more 
rapid  than  it  was  in  Alaska.  It  will  not  be 
fifty  years  until  every  part  of  the  northern 
mainland  of  Canada  and  every  island  to  the 
north  of  Canada  is  producing  reindeer  meat 
for  export. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  these  prophecies 
are  extravagant,  we  shall  tell  here  the  story 
of  a  prophecy  now  fulfilled. 

About  seventeen  years  ago  Gilbert  Grosve- 
nor,  the  editor  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  wrote  for  that  magazine  an  article 
in  which  he  prophesied  that  within  fifteen 
years  there  would  be  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  domestic  reindeer  in  Alaska,  the 
descendants  of  1,280  animals  then  recently 
imported,  and  that  within  twenty-five  years 
reindeer  meat  would  appear  on  the  American 
markets.  The  publication  of  this  article  was 
greeted  with  a  storm  of  ridicule,  and  especially 
from  Alaska.  Grosvenor  received  one  letter, 
for  instance,  from  a  member  of  the  United 


States  Geological  Survey  who  said  in  sub- 
stance that  he  had  practical  kno^edge  of 
Alaska  while  Grosvenor  was  only  a  theorist; 
that  he  had  seen  the  places  which  Grosvenor 
talked  about  and  could  assure  him  that  no 
such  thing  was  going  to  happen;  and  that 
Grosvenor  was  making  himself  and  his  maga- 
zine ridiculous  by  indulging  in  any  such  day- 
dreaming. 

When  the  fifteen  years  were  over,  the  1,280 
reindeer  instead  of  having  increased  merely  to 
100,000  had  increased  to  more  than  150,000 
(and  are  now  more  than  225,000,  for  the  herds 
double  in  numbers  every  three  years).  The 
meat  instead  of  appearing  on  American  markets 
ten  years  from  now,  appeared  five  years  ago. 
At  least  10,000  reindeer  steers  are  now  in 
northwestern  Alaska  ready  for  butchering, 
but  lack  of  cold-storage  facilities  may  prevent 
the  shipping  of  more  than  from  3,000  to  5,000 
to  Seattle.  At  last  year's  prices  the  10,000 
are  worth  $370,000  at  Nome,  Alaska,  and  will 
be  worth  $600,000  when  they  gpt  to  Chicago, 
the  increase  in  price  covering  both  freight  and 
the  profits  of  middlemen. 

Thus  has  Grosvenor's  ridiculed  prophecy 
come  more  than  true.  The  herds  are  more  than 
double  what  he  estimated,  and  the  market 
value  of  the  product  is  already  measured  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  year 
ten  years  before  he  thought  the  first  market- 
ing would  begin. 

But  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  "  Grosvenor's 
prophecy" — it  was  really  an  estimate  of  future 
increase  based  on  past  records,  and  then  di- 
vided by  two  "for  conservatism."  Those  who 
disagreed  with  Grosvenor  were  really  denyii^ 
his  facts.  For  men  of  a  certain  temperament 
it  is  always  possible  to  do  that.  But  the  facts 
keep  marching  on. 


Tbe  concluding  article  of  Mr.  Stefansson's  series 
on  tbe  North  will  appear  in  tbe  February  number 
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IN  JUNE,  1917,  the  President  asked  me  to 
go  abroad  upon  a  secret  dipl6matic  errand, 
which  I  am  not  even  yet  at  liberty  to  dis- 
close, further  than  to  say  that  I  learned 
that  what  the  President  hoped  could  not 
DC  accomplished,  and  after  a  few  days,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris. 

This  was  one  of  the  great  hours  of  history. 
Gmeral  Pershing  had  arrived  with  his  little 
staff  of  officers,  and  a  few  regiments  of  Ameri- 
can Regular  soldiers.  This  was  America's  first 
pledge  toward  the  promise  of  military  aid, 
which  was  speedily  to  be  redeemed  in  terms  of 
two  millions  of  American  troops  in  France,  and 
final  victory  in  the  war.  I  dined  with  Ambas- 
sador Sharp;  and  in  his  home  I  met  General 
Pershing,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  our  Ambass- 
ador to  Italy,  and  other  prominent  Americans. 
1  renewed  old  acquaintances  in  the  American 
Gdony  at  Paris,  and  soon  learned  the  immense 
significance  of  the  appearance  of  our  soldiers  in 
France.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  July,  and 
only  a  little  earlier  the  French  people  had 
almost  seemed  to  falter  in  their  struggle.  Army 
officers  in  uniform  in  the  caf6s  of  Paris  had 
talked  openly  of  revolution.  France  seemed  to 
have  been  bled  white  with  three  years  of  de- 
vastating war.  The  disastrous  advance  at 
Vimy  Ridge  where  the  French  had  lost  several 
hundred  thousand  men  in  a  few  days,  had 
almost  broken  the  morale  of  the  nation. 
Frenchmen  were  saying  that  it  was  as  well  to 
die  on  their  doorsteps  as  to  be  led  to  useless 
slaughter  at  the  front.  The  French  Govern- 
ment was  making  a  final  desperate  effort  to 
restore  the  nation's  confidence.  Joffre  in  May 
had  pleaded  at  Washington  for  American 
tixx^s —  "No  matter  how  few  you  send,  only 
give  us  the  sight  of  Americans  in  uniform  on 
the  streets  of  Paris." 


1  now  had  the  privilege  of  watching,  from  the 
most  favorable  point  of  vantage,  a  critical  test 
of  the  national  psychology  which  the  French 
Government  made  in  July,  1917.  With  a 
profound  sense  of  dramatic  values,  they  had 
arrange  that  the  American  troops  should 
be  exhibited  to  the  French  public  on  their 
Independence  Day,  July  14th,  as  units  of  a 
great  patriotic  parade.  To  make  sure  that 
they  might  accurately  gauge  the  psychological 
effect,  the  President's  reviewing  stand  was 
placed  in  Vincennes,  where  the  people  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  privations  of  the  war, 
and  where  disaffection  was  rife.  I  received  an 
invitation  to  witness  the  parade  from  the  Presi- 
dent's reviewing  stand,  and  Ambassador  Sharp, 
General  Pershing,  and  1  were  the  only  Ameri- 
cans so  favored.  We  were  arranged  around 
President  Poincairfi,  with  Monsieur  Painlev6, 
Minister  of  War,  and  others.  M.  Painlev6 
afterward  told  me  that  he  and  the  President 
of  the  Republic  had  headed  the  procession  while 
it  was  passing  through  the  poorer  quarters  of 
the  city,  to  test  the  attitude  of  the  people 
before  they  had  tasted  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  sight  of  troops  would  naturally  arouse, 
and  that  they  had  been  encouraged  by  receiv- 
ing everywhere  a  cordial  and  even  a  hearty 
reception.  Nevertheless,  1  could  plainly  see 
the  evidences  of  nervousness  amongst  the 
French  officials — a  nervousness  which  grew 
more  intense  as  the  military  parade  approached. 
It  was  somewhat  relieved  as  the  French  sol- 
diers marched  by,  and  were  greeted  by  the 
hearty  cheers  of  the  people.  It  disappeared 
entirely  when  our  splendid  Americans  swung 
past  the  reviewing  stand.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  spectators  then  passed  all  bounds.  To  the 
French  officials  this  approval  of  the  populace 
meant  relief  from  a  heart-breaking  anxiety: 
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to  us  Americans  who  stood  with  them,  it  was 
an  occasion  for  patriotic  pride.  To  see  the 
flag  of  our  young  nation  in  this  old  capital  of 
Europe,  and  behind  it,  those  two  thousand 
splendid  examples  of  our  young  manhood,  so 
erect  in  carriage,  and  so  lithe  in  motion — their 
faces  so  eager  and  intelligent — their  whole  bear- 
ing so  proudly  representative  of  the  millions 
that  were  to  follow  them,  and  to  see  how  much 
their  presence  meant  to  rulers  and  people 
alike — all  this  made  a  picture  that  filled  us 
with  happiness.  The  effect  upon  the  French 
nation  was  instantaneous  and  electrical.  From 
despair,  they  changed  overnight  to  fresh  hope 
and  confidence.  Though  they  then  only 
hoped  for  one  third  of  a  million  reinforcements 
within  a  year,  and  little  dreamed  of  the  prodigy 
which  was  actually  performed  of  bringing  two 
million  men  speedily  to  France,  they  were 
nevertheless  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect. 
Responsible  Frenchmen  urged  me  to  advise 
President  Wilson  to  assert  himself  at  once  as 
the  leader  of  the  whole  alliance  against  Ger- 
many; and  responsible  Britons  soon  afterward 
added  that  they,  as  well  as  the  French,  would 
welcome  a  unified  control  of  the  Alliance's  politi- 
cal policy  with  President  Wilson  in  command. 
I  think  it  profoundly  significant,  in  view  of  the 
later  course  of  events,  that  the  European  na- 
tions thus  early  conceded  the  necessity  that 
Americans  should  lead. 

1  was  still  further  informed  of  the  real 
thoughts  of  thfe  French  officials  when  a  few 
days  later  1  dined  with  Painlev6,  who  spoke 
with  deep  appreciation  of  the  help  which 
America  was  beginning  now  to  extend.  He 
spoke  quite  freely  of  the  recent  disaffection 
that  had  come  among  the  French  people  after 
three  years  of  terrible  fighting  and  heavy  losses, 
and  with  gratification  of  the  change  that  had 
come  over  public  opinion  with  the  arrival 
of  the  American  troops.  He  covered  at  length 
the  dangerous  situation  on  the  Russian  front, 
the  blunder  committed  at  the  beginning  ofthe 
war  in  the  failure  of  the  Entente  Fleet  property 
to  pursue  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau,  the 
capture  of  which  would  have  kept  Turkey  out 
of  the  war,  and  spared  them  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  the  Balkans.  He  discussed  also  the 
difficulties  of  the  French  in  governing  their 
colonies  and  dependencies;  and,  with  special 
significance,  he  declared  that  negotiations 
for  peace  with  Germany  could  not  be  com- 
menced before  the  complete  evacuation  of  all 
the  territory  then  occupied  by  the  enemy. 


Painlev6  was  especially  solicitous  regarding 
our  ability  to  solve  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion of  men  and  munitions  to  France.  He  was 
concerned  over  our  ability  to  drill  into  a  real 
army  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  within  a  year.  He  asked  eagerty 
about  President  Wilson's  character,  especially 
whether  1  thought  he  had  the  determination 
which,  now  that  we  had  entered  the  war,  would 
cause  him  to  see  it  through  with  energy.  He 
feared,  from  the  hesitancy  that  we  had  dis- 
played before  entering,  that  we  might  be  plan- 
ning a  lukewarm  effort.  He  was  delighted 
when  I  assured  him  of  the  iron  resolution  of 
President  Wilson,  and  of  the  habit  of  the 
American  people,  once  aroused,  to  see  a  fight 
through  to  the  finish. 

In  the  course  of  that  evening  (Saturday), 
he  asked  me  whether  I  had  posted  myself  on 
the  military  conditions  in  France.  I  told  him 
1  had  projected  a  trip  to  the  British  front,  and 
was  only  waiting  for  the  arrangements  to  be 
completed.  He  asked  me  whether  I  would  not 
like  to  see  something  else  in  the  meantime,  and 
1  replied  that  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  the 
French  front,  and  especially  to  visit  the  parts  of 
Alsace  which  the  French  had  at  last  reunited 
to  France.  He  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
when,  having  asked  me  when  I  should  like  to 
go,  1  replied,  on  the  following  Monday.  Never- 
theless, he  proved  himself  possessed  of  a 
capacity  for  prompt  action  and  execution. 
At  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  there  ap- 
peared at  my  hotel  a  very  dapper  French  dfi- 
cer .  He  saluted,  introduced  himself  as  Captain 
Jaubert  of  General  Headquarters,  and  added: 
"At  your  command.  I  am  to  accompany  you 
on  your  mission — your  visit  to  the  front."  A 
few  moments  later,  a  heavy-set,  very  intelligent 
looking  man,  in  the  garb  of  a  chauffeur,  pre- 
sented himself,  likewise  came  to  attention,  sa- 
luted, and  informed  us  that  the  car  was  ready. 
Shortly  thereafter,  we  were  on  our  way. 

Our  party  consisted  of  Captain  Jaubert, 
my  old  friend  Schmavonian  of  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  at  Constantinople,  Professor 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  and  myself.  Our 
first  objective  was  Gondrecourt,  the  camp 
and  headquarters  of  the  then  tiny  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force.  Our  route  took  us 
through  that  part  of  the  battlefield  of  the 
Mame  which  was  nearest  to  Paris,  and  as  we 
sped  along,  Jaubert  explained  to  us,  by  means 
of  sketches  traced  on  the  window  glass  with 
his  forefinger,  the  tactics  of  that  battle. 
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Arrived  at  Gondrecourt,  we  saw  a  splendid 
t.     Here  were  American  boys  in  American 

iform,  with  American  automobiles  and  other 
equipment.  It  gave  us  a  keen  sense  of  home. 
Captain  Jaubert.  whom  I  had  by  this  time  dis- 
covered to  be  not  only  a  captain  but  a  mar- 
quis, and  a  nephew  of  the  Doke  of  Montebello, 
soon  located  the  headquarters  of  General 
Sibert.  We  were  here  invited  to  dine  with 
General  Ponydreguin,  the  commander  of  the 
Famous  "  Blue  Devils/'  and  a  very  charming 
gentleman.  He  commanded  the  French  troops 
in  this  neighborhood,  as  Genera!  Sibert  com- 
manded the  Americans.  After  dinner,  we  ad- 
journed to  the  camp  headquarters,  which  I 
found  these  two  gentlemen  shared.  As  neither 
spoke  the  other's  language,  it  was  amusing  to 
see  them,  while  using  an  interpreter  to  converse 
with  each  other,  carry  through  the  French 
politenesses  of  direct  conversation,  smiling  at 
each  other^  and  bowing  and  courtesy ing.  General 
Sibert  especially  finding  it  difficult  to  accom- 
modate his  rather  formal  American  manner  to 
the  livelier  conventions  of  Continental  usage. 

After  a  tour  of  inspection,  on  the  following 
morning,  of  the  interesting  activities  of  the 
camp,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Domremy, 
the  birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc,  where  1  wished 
to  visit  the  church,  which  is  a  shrine  to  her 
memory.  By  this  time  I  had  discovered  not 
only  that  my  escort  was  a  marquis,  but,  more 
surprising,  that  our  chauffeur  had  been  in 
private  life  a  member  of  the  Paris  Bourse. 
The  car  in  which  we  were  riding  belonged  to 
him,  and  he  had  volunteered  to  do  his  bit 
for  his  country  by  putting  the  car  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's service,  and  offering  himself  as  its 
chauffeur.  Captain  Jaubert,  in  accordance 
with  military  traditions  of  discipline,  had 
treated  him,  a  mere  sergeant,  as  impersonally 
as  if  he  were  another  piece  of  the  car's  mechan- 
ism. When  we  drew  up  at  Joan  of  Arc's 
Chapel,  and  dismounted  to  enter,  1  saw  by  his 
expression  that  he  was  as  eager  as  I  to  see  the 
interior  of  this  famous  shrine.  The  yearning 
look  on  his  face,  as  he  stood  before  the  portals, 
which  an  absurd  military  convention  forbade 
him  to  enter  in  company  with  us,  who  were  no 
belter  than  he,  was  too  much  for  me  to  with- 
stand. I  asked  Captain  Jaubert  to  relax  the 
rigors  of  discipline  for  the  moment,  and  allow 
him  to  accompany  us.  The  Captain  acquiesced 
with  characteristic  French  politeness,  though 
I  suspected  he  did  not  especially  relish  it;  but 
the    chauffeur's    appreciation    was    sufficient 


recompense  for  whatever  slight  damage  was 
done  to  military  tradition.  The  Captain  him- 
self had  a  fair  grievance  against  military  fate: 
he  was  a  graduate  of  St.  Cyr  and  had  resigned 
from  the  army  during  the  Dreyfus  episode, 
with  the  result  that  he  had  had  to  reenter  the 
Army  as  a  captain,  while  most  of  his  classmates 
at  the  Military  School  were  at  least  colonels 
and  many  of  them  generals. 

That  night  we  reached  Thano.  We  arrived 
about  nightfall,  and  were  met  at  the  town 
boundary  by  the  Mayor.  He  invited  us  to 
spend  the  night  with  him  at  his  suburban  home, 
as  it  was  not  safe  for  us  to  sleep  in  the  town, 
I  was  ushered  into  the  best  room  in  his  house, 
and  found  that  the  mirror  in  the  bathroom,  as 
well  as  the  tub,  was  almost  demolished.  The 
Mayor  explained  that  this  damage  had  been 
done  during  the  week,  and  that  he  had  not  had 
time  to  repair  it.  The  next  day  was  a  great 
Catholic  holiday,  Assumption  Day,  and  we 
were  invited  to  attend  the  services  at  the 
church  of  St.  Theobald.  This  spectacle  was 
intensely  interesting,  because  the  parents  of 
these  people,  though  French  by  origin  and 
sympathy,  had  been  compelled  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  rear  their  children  in  the  German 
tongue,  and  consequently,  though  the  first 
sermon  of  the  celebration  was  delivered  in 
French  by  a  chaplain  of  the  French  army,  a 
second  sermon  was  then  delivered  in  German 
by  an  old  Abbe.  The  French  general  ex- 
plained to  me  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  their  religious  comfort,  simply  because  they 
could  not  understand  French. 

At  one  o'clock  we  were  entertained  at  the 
hotel  by  the  two  oldest  inhabitants  and  most 
respected  citizens  of  the  town.  Messieurs 
Weber  and  Groshents.  At  this  luncheon  they 
paid  me  one  of  the  most  touching  compliments 
I  have  ever  received  in  my  life.  They  were  men 
of  about  seventy.  Both  had  been  of  age  dur- 
ing the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  both  had 
continued  throughout  the  forty-three  years  of 
the  German  occupation,  since  that  war.  to  be 
unconquerably  French  in  their  patriotism. 
During  the  luncheon,  white  the  conversation 
was  lagging,  owing  to  my  insufficient  knowl- 
edge of  French,  the  two  old  men  whispered  to 
each  other  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  one  of 
them,  Mr  Weber,  turned  to  me,  and  said  in 
German:  "We  have  just  released  each  other 
from  the  vows  we  made  in  1871,  that  we  would 
never  again  speak  German  in  public.     But  we 
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want  to  enjoy  your  company  and  we  want  so 
much  to  hear  you  talk  to  us,  that  we  think  we 
are  justified  in  suspending  our  agreement." 

We  then  had  a  most  delightful  conversation. 
Mr.  Weber  told  me  how,  in  1871,  he  had  taken 
the  French  flag  which  had  flown  over  the  City 
Hall  until  the  German  occupation,  and  secreted 
it  in  the  back  of  a  sofa  in  his  parlor,  and  how 
he  had  taken  the  flag  staff  and  hidden  it  in  his 
garret.  Then,  when  the  French  entered  the 
town  in  191 4,  he  ripped  open  the  sofa,  took  out 
the  flag,  fastened  it  back  on  its  staff,  and  at 
seventy  years  of  age,  had  proudly  presented  it 
to  President  Poincar6  in  celebration  of  the  re- 
turn of  Alsace  to  France. 

Leaving  these  delightful  old  gentlemen  and 
their  quaint  city  of  Thann,  we  motored  south- 
ward. At  dinner  next  evening  we  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Mayor  of  Mazevant,  Count 
de  Witt  Guizot.  After  a  very  pleasant  evening 
with  him,  and  as  we  were  about  to  take  our 
leave,  1  inquired  if  he  were  related  to  Francis 
P.  G.  Guizot,  the  famous  historian.  He 
smiled,  and  replied:  "Slightly;  he  was  my 
grandfather." 

Another  day  of  interesting  travel  took  us 
through  the  Alsatian  provinces  to  Belfort, 
and  there  we  abandoned  the  automobile,  and 
returned  by  train  to  Paris. 

A  few  days  later,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
newing my  acquaintance  with  Marshal  Joffre, 
which  1  had  first  made  at  the  civic  receptions 
in  New  York.  I  called  upon  him  at  his  head- 
quarters at  the  Military  School  in  Paris.  Mar- 
shal Foch  had  succeeded  him  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  French  armies,  and  Joffre  was 
now  engaged  chiefly  in  training  staff  oflTicers, 
and  in  advising  the  High  Command  when  his 
judgment  was  needed  in  council.  The  Mar- 
shal gave  me,  with  great  frankness,  his  ideas 
upon  what  America  should  do  to  make  effective 
our  military  participation  in  the  war. 

Immediately  after  our  interview  I  had  a 
memorandum  prepared,  from  which  I  have 
made  the  following  extracts: 

"  In  the  present  warfare  there  is  a  most  vital 
need  for  artillery  officers  and  for  general  staff 
officers.  The  American  Department  of  War 
must  realize  this.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  the 
men,  the  other  officers,  and  even  the  equip- 
ment. The  framework  of  the  army  is  far  from 
being  complete  or  efficacious  before  you  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  trained  artillery  and  gen- 
eral staff  officers.  In  order  to  train  these  offi- 
cers for  active  field  service,  they  should  be  sent 


to  France.  They  can  at  once  be  sent  to  the 
front  where  for  a  week  or  two  they  can  see  the 
work  done  there.  The  general  staff  diicers 
can  then  attend  courses  in  the  general  staff 
school,  and  the  artillery  officers  can  be  at- 
tached to  French  artillery  regiments  until  they 
are  thoroughly  familiarized  with  the  work. 

"Besides  the  artillery  and  general  staff 
officers,  the  Marshal  advises  to  send  in  turns  a 
certain  number  out  of  the  two  hundred  newly 
promoted  American  generals  to  go  to  the 
French  Divisions,  Army  Corps,  or  Armies  ^ere 
they  can  obtain  very  valuable  practical  in- 
formation most  useful  to  them  when  they  take 
over  commands  in  the  field. 

"The  Marshal  said  that  he  had  some- 
thing very  delicate  to  add.  He  had  come  to 
know  that  in  America  there  was  a  certain 
class  of  officers  whom  he  would  call  'the  old 
officers' — ^those  who  would  like  to  see  all 
promotions  and  appointments  made  solely  on 
the  basis  of  seniority.  Between  these  okl 
officers,  the  Marshal  understood,  and  the 
younger  officers,  there  was  or  there  might  be 
friction.  The  Marshal  said  that  in  an  emer- 
gency like  the  present  the  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  are  efficiency  and  ability.  When 
he  took  over  the  command,  the  same  questk>n 
came  up  in  France.  The  Marshal  did  not 
hesitate  to  drop  from  the  ranks  a  large  number 
of  officers  and  to  appoint  in  their  stead  younger 
and  more  capable  men,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  seniority  of  the  former. 
Without  clearly  stating  it,  the  Marshal  very 
delicately  left  the  impression  that  in  his  opin- 
ion politics  should  play  no  part  in  military  ap- 
pointments. 

"The  Marshal  said  that  twice  he  had  Mr. 
Roosevelt  next  to  him  at  dinner  in  America. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  seemed  anxious  to  come  to 
France  with  some  volunteers  and  fight  against 
the  Germans,  and  he  (Mr.  Roosevelt)  would 
be  satisfied  by  being  only  second  in  command 
under  a  general.  Marshal  Joffre  was  not  of 
the  opinion  that  the  realization  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's plan  could  be  of  great  service  and  there- 
fore desired  to  dissuade  him  from  attempting 
to  carry  out  his  plan.  So  the  Marshal  told 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  'My  Colonel,  wherever  you 
may  be,  you  cannot  be  second!' 

"In  recapitulating,  the  Marshal  said,  'Do 
not  wait  until  you  are  entirely  ready  in  Anur^ 
tea.  You  should  not  attempt  to  act  before 
you  are  ready,  but  there  are  things  which  you 
can  do  at  once  by  degrees,  little  by  little,  while 
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you  are  preparing  yourselves.  Send  officers  to 
be  instructed  for  the  artillery  and  General  Staff 
services,  send  some  generals,  and  put  them 
at  once  in  contact  with  our  generals  at  the 
front.  Let  a  regiment  or  a  battalion  go  to  the 
trenches.  From  time  to  time  send  some  men 
over.'  The  Marshal's  idea  seemed  to  be 
that  while  the  main  preparation  and  equipment 
should  be  carried  out  in  America,  some  men 
and  officers  should  be  sent  over  for  instruction 
in  France  and  such  dispatch  from  time  to  time 
of  men  and  officers  would  create  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  French  who 
would  see  that  America  was  doing  something. 

**  The  Marshal  spoke  very  highly  of  General 
Pershing." 

Two  days  before  my  conversation  with 
Marshal  Joffre,  1  had  arranged  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  General  Pershing.  On  the  morning 
of  that  day,  however,  I  received  a  letter  from 
his  secretary  postponing  the  engagement.  It 
read  as  follows: 

I  American  Expeditionary  Force 

Office  of  the  Commanding  General 
Saturday,  August  18,  1917. 
My  DEAR  Mr.  Morgenthau: 
General  Pershing  has  requested  me  to  inform  you 
that  much  to  his  regret  he  will  be  unable  to  dine  with 
you    and    Mrs,    Morgcnthau    this    evening.    The 
General  has  had  an  engagement  of  long  standing  to 
take  a  particular  tnp  with  General  Retain  when  the 
latter  was  able  to  arrange  it.    This  morning  General 
^^  Petain  has  just  sent  General  Pershing  word  that  he 
^■has  made  all  arrangements  for  them  to  leave  this 
^"  afternoon.    So  under  the  circumstances  the  General 
hopes  you  will  understand  why  he  is  unable  to  be 
I       with  you  this  evening. 
I  Very  sincerely, 

^  W.  C  EusTis, 

^^  Secretary. 

WTien  we  met  at  dinner,  four  days  later,  the 
true  meaning  of  this  letter  was  revealed. 
General  Pershing  explained  that  "  his  engage- 
ment of  long  standing  to  take  a  particular  trip/* 
when  translated,  meant  that  General  Petain 
had  promised  him  to  let  him  witness  the  battle 
at  Verdun,  the  first  time  active  operations  were 
resumed  there.  On  the  morning  of  our  first 
appointment,  General  Petain  had  sent  General 
Pershing  word  to  come  to  Verdun  at  once,  and 
Pershing  had,  of  course,  cancelled  all  conflicting 
engagements,  and  left  for  the  front.  He 
described  to  us  what  he  had  seen  at  Verdun,  and 
spoke  with  the  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
boy  who  has  just  seen  his  first  Big  League  game 
of  basebatl.     Pershing  gave  us  a  vivid  picture 


of  a  modern  battle.  He  had  accompanied 
General  Petain  to  an  observation  dugout, 
where  they  could  see  the  battle  through  the 
telescopes,  as  well  as  keep  in  touch  with  its 
multitudinous  operations  by  telephone.  The 
General  in  command  of  the  division  at  this 
point  was  receiving  messages  from  all  parts 
of  the  battlefield,  and  transmitting  them  to 
Petain.  Word  would  come  that  X  had  taken 
another  hill,  and  Petain  would  tell  him  to  hold 
it  or  to  move  on,  making  his  decisions  for  the 
various  parts  of  the  battlefield  in  accordance 
with  his  general  plan  of  military  action. 

General  Pershing  was  especially  interested 
in  a  double  coincidence  of  this  visit.  The 
Division  Commander  in  the  dugout  was 
General  Gouraud*  Oddly  enough,  General 
Gouraud  had  been  the  French  military  attach^ 
in  Tokio  when  Pershing  was  American  attach^ 
at  the  same  point.  In  the  dugout  they  fell  to 
comparing  notes  on  their  experiences  together 
in  Japan  in  1905.  General  Pershing  recalled 
that  one  of  their  acquaintances  there  had  been 
the  Gemian  attache,  whom  they  had  both  de- 
tested. "By  the  way,"  he  inquired  of  Gouraud. 
"what  has  become  of  that  little  German,  Von 
Etzel,  that  we  used  to  know  in  Tokio?"  "  Come 
here,''  Gouraud  replied.  '*and  look  through  this 
telescope.  That  is  Von  Etzel's  army  retreat- 
ing." 

Three  days  later,  my  eagerly  anticipated  trip 
to  the  British  front  was  undertaken,  Mr.  A. 
K.  Schmavonian  again  accompanied  me. 
Lord  Esher,  who  had  arranged  this  trip  for  me 
on  behalf  of  the  British,  introduced  to  me 
Captain  Town  roe  of  the  British  General  Head- 
quarters Staff,  a  fine,  determined  gentleman, 
who  had  been  the  private  secretary  of  Lord 
Derby  during  the  recruiting  period  in  England, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  popular  play  called 
"Nations  at  War,"  General  Pershing  had 
kindly  designated  Captain  Quekemeyer,  then 
as  now  his  personal  aide,  to  accompany  us  as  an 
American  representative.  They  first  escorted 
us  to  an  old  chateau  occupying  the  land  where 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought.  First  we 
visited  two  American  regiments  of  engineers. 
It  was  a  great  revelation  to  see  how  two  or 
three  West  Point  officers  had  been  able  to  whip 
into  perfect  shape  i  ,200civilians  and  out  of  them 
to  create  splendid  regiments.  General  Biddle 
escorted  me  to  their  headquarters,  and  we 
reviewed  the  regiments.  We  then  went  to 
Roisel  where  we  visited  the  r2th  U,  S,  En- 
gineers.   They  were  just  making  camp.    Their 
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colonel  apologized  for  the  chaotic  condition  of 
affairs.  1  kept  looking  at  him,  thinking  that 
I  had  met  him  before.  At  length  1  made  a  few 
inquiries  of  him  as  to  his  antecedents,  and 
where  1  could  have  met  him,  when  suddenly, 
having  penetrated  through  the  years  which 
had  left  its  marks  upon  him,  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  this  man.  Colonel  C.  M.  Townsend,  was 
the  same  Townsend  that  had  attended  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  with  me  in 
1870,  and  we  had  not  seen  each  other  once  in 
the  ensuing  forty-seven  years!  This  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  feats  that  my  memory 
ever  surprised  me  with. 

When  we  returned  to  the  chateau  that  even- 
ing, our  genial  host.  Colonel  Roberts,  intro- 
duced us  to  a  number  of  British  writers  who 
had  arrived  that  day.  Lovat  Fraser,  then 
leading  editor  of  the  London  Times;  C.  J. 
Beattie,  the  night  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail; 
L.  Cope  Crawford,  of  the  London  Morning 
Post;  H.  B.  Tourtel,  of  the  Daily  Express;  Syd- 
ney Low,  and  a  few  others.  After  supper, 
we  sat  in  the  parlor  in  the  old  chateau,  with 
its  engravings  of  Wilkie  on  the  walls,  and  the 
old  furniture,  etc.,  and  were  reminded  that  it 
was  right  on  the  battlefield  of  Agincourt.  I 
listened  to  Sydney  Low's  story  of  his  writing 
"The  Conquest  of  Attila,"  who  was  assisted 
in  his  war  by  the  Ostrogoths  (Austrians)  and 
opposed  by  the  Franks,  Visigoths,  etc.,  and  how 
Attila  had  said  that  God  would  help  him  to 
destroy  the  Christians,  and  he  would  be  a 
scourge  to  them  and  sack  their  cities,  or,  as 
Low  put  it,  "just  like  Emperor  William,  who 
told  his  army  to  act  like  the  Huns,  and  they  are 
doing  it." 

Another  evening,  we  had  discussions  with 
some  of  the  British  labor  leaders,  who  had  come 
over  to  visit  the  front  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Baker  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 
They  were  amazed  when  1  told  them  that  it  was 
ridiculous  to  think  that  democracy  could  be 
established  in  a  few  hundred  years.  They  were 
really  surprised  to  think  that  twenty-five  years 
was  inadequate  to  reform  the  world. 

Another  evening,  Colonel  Roberts  asked  me 
whether  he  could  invite  Major  Tibbetts  who 
was  then  in  command  of  Tank  Town,  which 
they  called  the  headquarters  of  the  Tank  Corps 
in  that  neighborhood,  as  the  Major  was  very 
anxious  to  meet  me.  1  told  him  I  had  never 
heard  of  the  Major,  but  that  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  meet  him.  It  turned  out  that  Major 
Tibbetts  was  in  command  of  one  of  the  landing 


parties  at  the  Dardanelles  and  that  he  was 
most  desirous  to  ascertain  what  took  place  on 
the  Turkish  side  of  the  lines  at  that  time.  So 
here  we  sat  in  France  and  completely  dove- 
tailed our  two  stories  into  each  other.  He  told 
me  of  his  experiences — how  he,  with  his  party, 
had  reached  the  cliffs,  and  were  suspended 
there,  and  had  to  dig  themselves  in,  and  the 
Turks  were  pushing  them  hard,  while  the 
British  ships  were  attacking  the  Turks  on  the 
beach,  and  they  were  suspended  between  the 
two  fires,  totally  ignorant  of  the  actual  state 
of  affairs,  while  we  in  Constantinople  were 
wondering  why  those  two  detachments  had  not 
cooperated.  He  explained  it,  but  as  his  ex- 
planation was  rather  confidential,  I  do  not  care 
to  repeat  it. 

One  day.  General  Charters,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  came 
to  see  me,  and  asked  me  whether  1  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  programme.  I  looked  at 
him  quizzically  and  said:  "Satisfied?  Yes. 
Perfectly?  No."  He  said:  "What  else  do  you 
want?"  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  so  much 
recently  of  the  activities  of  Sir  Arthur  Currie, 
and  his  conquest  of  Vimy  Ridge,  that  I  was 
anxious  to  meet  him.  He  told  me  that  it 
was  impossible,  as  General  Currie  was  then 
conducting  the  attack  on  Lens.  I  said  to 
him:  "Look  here.  General,  when  I  took  charge 
of  British  affairs  in  Constantinople,  and  found 
that  the  secretaries  and  clerks  were  much  in- 
clined promptly  to  say  'No'  to  all  requests  from 
British  citizens,  I  promulgated  Order  No.  i, 
which  was,  that  no  one  but  myself  could  say 'No' 
to  any  request  from  any  citizen  of  any  country 
whoseaff airs  we  had  taken  charge  of,  and,  further- 
more, that  I  would  not  say  'No'  unless  1  had 
first  received  a  'No'  from  the  Grand  Vizier,  or 
from  the  State  Department  in  Washington." 

General  Charters  said,  "  I  am  on,  sir,"  and 
left  the  room.  He  came  back  in  twenty  minu- 
tes, and  said: "  Sir  Arthur  Currie  most  cordially 
invites  you  to  lunch  with  him  to-morrow  at 
one  o'clock."  1  said:  "Accepted  with  great 
pleasure;  but  tell  me,  how  did  you  do  it?" 
He  said:  "I  called  up  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  and 
told  him  your  story.  He  called  up  Sir  Arthur 
Currie,  and  the  invitation  was,  as  you  see, 
promptly  extended." 

Rather  than  repeat  from  memory  the  very 
interesting  interview  1  had  with  Sir  Arthur,  I 
shall  quote  verbatim  from  the  diary  which 
1  kept  at  the  time,  giving  my  impressions  as 
they  were  written  fresh  at  the  moment: 
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August  25,  1917.  Received  by  Currie.  a 
fine,  tall,  well-set,  calm,  determined  man.  He 
was  anxious  to  make  sure  of  our  names.  Even 
there  he  showed  his  thoroughness.  We  re- 
peated our  names  and  handed  him  our  cards. 
We  were  presented  to  his  staff.  Generals  Rad- 
cUffe  and  Sinclair,  Prince  Arthur  of  Con- 
naught,  etc..  and  went  straight  to  lunch,  'hot 
curry/  liver  and  bacon,  rice  pudding,  salad 
and  fruit,  being  served.  We  discussed  Turkish 
conditions,  the  price  of  land  there,  etc.,  Currie 

ying  that  their  expected  land  grants  would 
hardly  be  appreciated.  We  also  discussed 
general  affairs  of  war,  Radcliffe  and  Connaught 
joining  in  the  conversation,  as  they  were 
anxious  for  facts  about  the  Dardanelles  and 
Bagdad. 

"After  luncheon,  the  General  took  us  into  his 
office  from  two  to  three  o'clock.  We  talked  of 
warfare,  the  battle  of  Lens  while  it  was  in  pro- 
gress. He  said  that  he  still  had  in  his  corps 
men  who  were  very  proud  of  their  victorious 
record  and  tried  to  live  up  to  it.  He  spoke 
fairly  freely,  and  explained  his  method  of  leap- 
frog attack,  laying  great  stress  upon  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  enemy's  position  and  strength, 
etc.,  when  about  to  make  an  attack.  His 
command  had  never  failed  to  get  their  objective 
and  retain  it.  Example  of  spirit  of  men.  Two 
units  who  after  capturing  a  height  and  then 
a  quarry  were  driven  out  of  latter  and  he  was 
wondering  what  to  do  and  studying  the  situa- 
tion, when  he  heard  that  the  men  without  wait- 
ing for  orders,  of  their  own  initiative,  attacked 
the  quarry  again,  regained  it,  and  are  now  in 
possession  of  it,  Currie  bemoaned  an  accident 
to  his  ankle  which  he  had  sprained  playing 
Badminton.  He  disliked  going  amongst  men 
who  were  real  casualties,  while  his  injury  was 
caused  by  a  game.  He  favors  reserving  and  using 
different  and  fresh  troops  for  repelling  counter- 
attacks and  attributes  much  of  his  success  to 
this  policy.  He  has  strong  common  sense. 
His  men  cooperate.  Artillery  answered  S.  O.  S. 
call  in  thirty  seconds,  and  thus  helped  to  relieve 
infantry  promptly.  He  favors  light  railways 
which  he  has  greatly  extended  in  this  section. 
Carries  two  thousand  tons  a  day  on  them  in- 
stead of  expected  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 
Spirit  of  victory  induces  Smith,  R.  R.  engineer, 
if  requested  by  Jones.  Chief  Gunner  for  more 
shells  to  make  special  trip  sans  hesitation, 
Canadians  originated  raiding  trenches  without 
capturing  them. 

"When  complimented  on  calmness  amidst 


storm,  etc.,  as  several  generals  and  flyers  were 
waiting  outside  to  report  and  for  conference  for 
further  action  in  battle  in  progress,  he  evidently 
was  totally  absorbed  and  enjoying  our  talk. 
He  said:  'The  Great  God  has  given  me  this 
calm  nature,  which  prevents  my  becoming 
excited,  and  1  use  it  to  study  everything  which 
I  think  will  help  to  lick  the  Boche/ 

"He  showed  great  confidence  in  the  final 
issue  of  the  war,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
U.  S.  entry  into  it,  and  said,  'I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  God  or  Fate  has  brought  English- 
speaking  people  together  intending  them  to 
lose.'  He  objected  to  Canadians  being  treated 
patronizingly  by  the  British,  and  he  said: 
*  England  doesn't  want  it,  why  should  we?  We 
are  not  fighting  for  England,  but  for  the  British 
Empire  of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  which  we 
want  perpetuated,  and  we  are  fighting  for  our 
skins.'  He  insisted  upon  the  imperative  need 
of  a  G.  O.  C.  [General  Officer  Command ingl 
having  undisputed  and  untrammeied  power  to 
send  home  incompetent  officers  and  disregard- 
ing political  infloences.  Men  should  only  be 
sent  against  enemies  with  good  leaders.  It  is 
strange  all  the  generals  speak  of  the  Germans 
as  *he'  and  'him;' 

'*  Canada  is  provided  with  clothing  and  food 
by  England,  it  pays  them  for  everything. 
He  recognized  that  the  United  States  could  not 
have  entered  earlier,  as  their  people  were  not 
favorable.  Hoped  the  U.  S.  would  profit 
by  their  experience  and  avoid  their  mis- 
takes. 'The  lessons  of  the  war  should  teach 
the  U.  S.  how  to  use  their  great  power  to 
advantage  and  secure  permanent  victory 
and  peace.'  He  said  he  knew  a  great  deal 
about  the  U,  S.,  as  he  lived  in  Vancouver, 
and  was  a  National  Guardsman,  Colonel  of  a 
regiment,  then  had  a  brigade,  a  division,  and 
now  a  corps. 

'*  After  our  talk,  we  entered  his  Rolls  Royce, 
and  went  to  Vimy  Ridge  accompanied  by  G.  S. 
O.  No.  3  of  the  Corps,  a  fine  intelligent  fellow. 
We  walked  eight  hundred  yards  over  a  long  lot 
of  slats  to  a  ladder  erected  for  King  George  who 
made  the  same  trip,  and  after  passing  through  a 
trench,  reached  an  observation  tower.  It  had  an 
opening  about  8  ft.  wide  and  was  20  inches  in 
height,  and  was  used  by  a  sergeant  and  two  assist- 
ants. Had  powerful  glasses  and  maps  showing 
the  country.  We  could  see  the  Battle  of  Lens  in 
its  progress.  The  ground  around  it  was  pock- 
marked with  shells.  The  panorama  of  the 
fight  was  thrilling  to  behold.     It  gave  an  im- 
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pression  of  the  enormity  of  the  task  to  make 
any  progress  at  all.  We  wore  steel  helmets  and 
carried  our  gas  masks  with  which  we  had  prac« 
tised  in  the  auto,  as  we  were  well  in  the  danger 
zone.  Some  shells  dropped  within  400  yards 
of  us.  The  N .  C.  O.  (non-commissioned  officer] 
in  charge  pointed  out  some  Boches  running  on 
the  streets  of  Lens  and  also  corpses  lying  in  little 
gray  heaps.  Sixty-pounders  and  other  shells 
were  being  hurled  through  the  air  above  us  right 
into  Lens  and  Mericourt  and  in  return  the  Ger- 
mans were  firing  on  Vimy.  Two  airplanes  were 
flying  right  over  the  battlefield,  with  German 
shells  exploding  several  hundred  feet  below 
them." 

When  I  had  started  on  this  trip  with  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  as  my  chief  objective,  my  wife 
had  begged  me  to  ascertain  from  Sir  Douglas 
why  he  had  not  captured  Lens.  The  reader 
will  recall  that,  at  that  time,  there  were  con- 
stant reports  about  the  Battle  of  Lens,  and  it 
was  very  puzzling  to  us  that,  although  the 
British  seemed  in  complete  control  of  the 
batteries  around  Lens,  they  hesitated  about 
taking  the  town.  Therefore,  one  of  the  first 
questions  I  put  to  Sir  Douglas  when  I  met  him 
three  days  after  my  meeting  with  Currie,  was 
the  one  entrusted  to  me  by  my  wife,  and  in 
reply  he  explained  to  me  that  it  was  more  effi- 
cacious to  use  Lens  as  a  means  of  diminishing 
the  Germans'  unused  reserve  than  to  take  pos- 
session of  it. 

The  full  record  of  my  meeting  with  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  quoted  from  my  diary  is  as 
follows: 

" Tuesday,  August  28, 1 9 1 7:  It  rained  hard. 
We  left  Chateau  at  1 1  a.  m.  .  .  .  We  had 
an  accident  with  auto  forty  minutes  from  head- 
quarters, were  hastily  transferred  to  another 
car,  an  open  Sunbeam,  with  torn  top  which  1 
had  to  hold  down,  raining,  rushing  madly, 
stopped  by  R.  R.  crossing,  and  once  by  a  long 
line  of  troops,  but  we  reached  there  at  i  p.  m. 

"Sir  Philip  Sassoon,  M.  P.,  private  secretary 
of  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  received  us  and  ushered 
me  into  private  room  of  D.  H.  We  talked  for 
ten  minutes  before,  and  forty  minutes,  after 
lunch,  alone;  most  interesting  and  instructive. 
He  showed  me  and  explained  maps  of  Ypres, 
Lens,  etc.,  and  lists  of  German  divisions  and 
the  steady  diminution,  since  April  15,  of  their 
unused  reserves  which  declined  from  44  to  5. 
He  said  that  Germans  having  concluded  that 


the  French  were  used  up  and  the  British  unpre- 
pared, OMnmenced  transporting  troops  to  the 
Russian  front,  and  amongother  things  he  wanted 
to  save  Russians,  so  he  ordered  attack  on  Lens 
and  made  attack  oa  Ypres.  He  also  wanted  to 
convince  Lloyd  George  and  others  of  his  capac- 
ity to  push  back  the  Germans  and  settle  the  war 
on  western  front.  He  thinks  it  wrong  tactics 
to  attempt  to  secure  snudi  victories  at  Gaza  or 
Bagdad.  The  war  can  only  be  won  by  attack- 
ing the  German  army.  The  only  place  to 
reach  them  is  at  the  western  front.  Germans 
will  never  admit  or  consider  themselves  de- 
feated even  if  all  their  allies  are  whipped  and 
forsake  them.  Hence  everybody  shouki  con- 
centrate attention  here.  Italians  should  also 
help.    .    .    . 

"Thinks  Germans  are  beginning  to  realize 
their  position  and  possible  defeat  and  great  bss 
of  economic  position,  and  will  in  October  or  so 
offer  peace  terms,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
have  French  decline.  He  begs  and  urges  that 
no  eariy,  incomplete  peace  be  made,  now  being 
the  day  or  time  of  reckoning.  He  thinl^ 
the  Germans  are  much  worse  off  than  is  known. 
He  is  positive  that  England  will  hold  out  untfl 
we  can  come  to  assistance.  He  says  it  is  un- 
necessary expense  for  us  to  prepare  great  air- 
plane units,  and  that  shelling  German  cities 
will  not  end  war,  or  shorten  it.  It  is  right  here, 
with  artillery  and  infantry  and  of  course  a  pro- 
per amount  of  airplanes,  that  work  must  be 
done. 

"He  believes  that  the  U.  S.  is  destined  to  play 
a  very  important  part,  but  thinks  we  must 
admit  that  it  is  also  self  defense  that  prompts 
our  actions,  and  not  only  the  altruistic  spirit. 
He  said  the  French  were  not  ready  at  Havre 
to  receive  U.  S.  troops,  and  it  would  be  much 
more  effective  if  U.  S.  troops  joined  them  and 
received  their  hints  in  good  English  which 
they  understood.  He  is  pleased  that  U.  S. 
troops  believe  in  same  system  of  warfare  as 
English,  offensive  and  hitting  out  and  not 
defensive.  Het  explained  their  method  of 
attacking,  their  intention  only  to  move  far 
enough  each  time  to  secure  a  height  and 
drive  the  Germans  from  points  of  advantage 
and  be  prepared  for  counter  attacks  and 
each  time  absorb  some  German  divisions. 
Lays  great  stress  on  gradual  diminution  of 
German  unused  reserve  divisions. 

''  Engineers  built  600  miles  of  standard  and 
narrow-gauge  railroads.  They  have  600  feoo- 
motives  and  6,000  cars.    Shortage  of  freight 
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cars  was  great  handicap.  They  took  old  rails 
cm  England,  South  America,  and  U,  S.  to 
luild  these  Hnes.  He  hopes  we  will  send 
more  railroad  men  and  engineers.  Quick 
transporting  of  men  and  material  greatest  help. 
He  thinks  war  has  at  last  given  Great  Britain 
an  empire  and  hopes  it  will  also  give  them  the 
U.  S.  as  a  permanent  ally.  War  must  be 
won  by  Great  Britain  and  U.  S.  jointly. 
Said  their  own  experience  will  make  them 
patient  with  us.  Spoke  most  flatteringly  of 
Pershing  and  our  American  troops.  Thinks 
their  temperament  is  so  spirited  and  war- 
like. -  .  .  He  makes  the  impression  of  a 
determined  experienced  soldier,  who  has  a  well 
defmed  plan  which  he  is  sure  will  lead  to  victory 
and  wants  everyone  to  adopt  it  and  fight  it  out 
here  in  Flanders.  He  neither  drank  nor 
smoked  at  lunch/' 


h 


From  our  luncheon  with  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
we  returned  at  once  to  Paris.  My  diary  for 
the  next  day  contains  the  following: 


"Wednesday,  August  29,  1917:  Called  at 
headquarters.  Saw  Col.  Harbord,  and  then 
General  Pershing  .  ,  .  Harbord  told  me 
French  put  Americans  south  of  them  and  not 
next  to  English,  because  they,  themselves, 
wanted  to  be  defending  Paris  and  did  not  want 
foreigners  to  determine  destiny  of  France. 
It  sounds  plausible.  He  again  suggested  a 
visit  from  Baker,  who  could  then  talk  more 
convincingly  to  Americans  and  would  under- 
stand needs.  Pershing  told  me  that  every 
sinew  of  his  muscles,  every  artery  leading  to 
his  heart,  and  all  his  energy  and  hours  are  de^ 
voted  to  working  for  success.  He  again  ex- 
pressed hope  of  United  States  fighting  to  the 
end.  He  spoke  of  needs  of  dockage  for  the 
ships,  thinks  it  will  require  30  to  40.  Feels 
we  need  our  own  locomotives  and  cars  to  send 
men,  etc.,  to  front;  claims  our  camps  will  be 
located  that  we  can  send  men  to  any  part 
of  lines.  Shipping  is  needed  to  bring  men 
over,  and  then  their  food  and  ammunition. 
He  says  nothing  can  be  secured  here — all 
ust  come  oven  Hopes  seized  German  ships 
ill  answer,  if  not  we  should  insist  upon 
Allied  ships,  including  Japan  and  Italy.  It 
will  take  fully  a  year  before  we  can  be  of 
much  actual  assistance.*' 

A  few  days  later.  I  sailed  for  America  to 
make  my  report  to  President  Wilson.  It 
was  my  intention,  upon  my  arrival  in  Ne%v 


York,  to  make  this  report  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  and  with  this  idea  in  mind,  while  still 
aboard  ship,  1  wrote  several  drafts  of  it  by 
hand,  and  in  New  York  dictated  a  letter  in 
final  form  to  the  President  under  date  of 
September  15,  1917.  I  finally  decided,  how- 
ever, that  a  verbal  report  was  better,  and 
consequently,  1  proceeded  to  Washington, 
and  on  September  19th,  called  on  the  President. 
I  gave  him  at  considerable  length  the  informa- 
tion I  had  gathered.  As  our  conversation 
however  was  simply  a  verbal  enlargement  of 
my  letter  of  the  15th,  1  will  quote  that  letter 
here*  It  is,  1  think,  of  some  historical  import* 
ance: 

September  15,  1917. 
My  dear  Mr.  President: 

After  close  observationSi  visiting  fronts,  conversa- 
tions with  members  of  the  French  Cabinet,  Generals 
and  otherSi  both  French  and  British,  1  have  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions,  which  I  submit  for  your 
consideration,  and  expect  to  elaborate  upon,  when 
you  grant  me  an  interview.  Among  the  men  1  have 
talked  with  are  Generals  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Sir  Arthur 
Gurrie,  JoJTre,  Pershing,  Sibert,  Biddle,  and  others, 
and  also  Messieurs  Painlev6,  Riboti  Cambon,  and 
Steeg  of  the  Cabinet. 

No  separate  peace  can  be  made  at  present  with 
the  Turks  as  they  still  think  that  the  Germans  will 
be  victorious,  and  because  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Union  and  Progress  Qjmmittee  are  enriching 
themselves  through  the  continuation  of  this  war. 

The  Turkish  atrocities  perpetrated  against  Ar- 
menians, Syrians,  and  Arabs  establish  beyond  doubt 
that  the  Turks  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
govern  non-Moslems  and  non-Turks  of  any  descrip* 
tion,  ^ 

The  British  and  French  successes  at  Verdun,  Ypres, 
and  Lens  have  reduced  the  German  unused  Reserve 
Divisions  from  forty-four  in  April  to  five  in  August, 
and  have  demonstrated  that  the  German  positions 
are  not,  as  has  long  been  believed  in  the  United 
States,  impregnable.  The  British  and  French  are 
now  confident  of  final  victor\;,  depending  however 
on  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Army* 

For  moral  and  political  effect,  they  deem  it  highly 
desirable  that  more  American  troops,  though  unpre- 
pared, be  sent  immediately. 

The  German  autocracy  with  its  strong  leadership 
and  blind  followngof  its  allies  will  never  yield  until 
German  military  prestige  has  been  destroyed. 

A  test  of  strength  will  have  to  take  place  on  the 
Western  Front. 

Victory  will  foe  won  as  much  through  the  steady 
hand  and  intrepid  determination  of  the  leader  that 
will  direct  the  United  allied  forces  as  by  the  physical 
resources  that  will  be  emp!o\'ed. 

Both  British  and  French  authorities  have  separ- 
ately admitted  that  in  none  of  the  Entente  countries 
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is  there  a  statesman  who  would  satisfy  them  all  as  a 
leader.  They  think  that  your  consistent  attitude  in 
this  great  struggle  between  democracy  and  autoc- 
racy and  all  your  messages  and  particularly  your 
masterful  answer  to  the  Pope's  proposition,  indicate 
you  as  the  leader — ^to  take  immediate  control  of  the 
situation.  They  do  not  want  you  to  wait  until  our 
Army,  Navy,  and  Aircraft  are  equipped  and  at  the 
front.  They  are  willing  to  discount  all  this,  as  they 
need  your  guiding  and  universa!'y  trusted  hand  now 
at  the  International  Helm. 

Traditional  mutual  jealousies  and  ambitions,  and 
their  consequent  suspicions  disqualify  any  European 
statesman  for  that  leadership;  while  the  knowledge 
that  America  has  no  political  ambitions  in  any  part 
of  the  Old  World,  and  the  esteem  which  they  feel 
for  you  personally  would  secure  you  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  all  the  statesmen  6f  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments and  their  peoples.  All  our  European  co- 
belligerents  are  deferential  towards  us,  receptive  to 
American  ideas  and  ready,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet 
our  wishes.  I,  therefore,  venture  to  urge  upon  you 
to  give  this  matter  your  very  serious  thought.  The 
need  for  a  disinterested  leader  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive. 

In  addition  to  the  power  you  exert  through  the 
Government  at  Washington,  the  diplomatic  missions 
in  the  Entente  Capitals,  and  the  American  military 
missions  in  Europe,  you  might  appoint  a  special  com- 
mission to  be  stationed  in  Europe  to  represent  you 
in  all  civil  and  i)olitical  matters.  It  is  difficult  here 
to  enumerate  the  various  activities  which  you  could 
entrust  to  such  a  Commission.  This  Commission 
should  assist,  in  case  of  need,  the  American  military 
authorities  in  their  relations  with  the  French  or  other 
European  Governments  and  try  to  avoid  and  adjust 
all  possible  friction  between  them;  it  should  be  in 
touch  with  the  political  parties,  the  civil  authorities, 
journalists,  and  all  men  who  have  a  share  in  the  form- 
ing of  public  opinion;  it  should  collect  all  possible  in- 
formation, especially  of  a  political  nature,  and  report 
the  same  to  you;  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  through 
the  press,  the  platform,  and  other  similar  means, 
impart  American  information  and  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  French  public  opinion  in  the  direction  you 
may  desire.  I  lay  stress  on  this  matter  of  exercising 
an  influence  on  French  public  opinion  because  French 
affairs  are  now  subject  to  petty  political  differences, 
schemes,  and  counter-schemes  of  those  who  are  in 
power  and  men  like  Caillaux,  Briand,  Clemenceau, 
and  others  of  the  opposition.  Such  a  commission 
under  your  guidance  should  endeavor  to  exercise 
such  a  salutary  effect  upon  French  public  opinion  as 
to  make  Frenchmen  forget  at  this  critical  juncture 
all  their  petty  strifes  and  induce  them  to  concen- 
trate their  entire  forces  and  energy  upon  the  great 
main  aim  to  destroy  the  autocracy  of  Germany, 
which  should  be  declared  an  "international  nuis* 


ance"  for  it  is  maintained  by  the  HohenzoUems  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  many  of  its  citizens.  Even 
prior  to  the  war,  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  votes 
were  cast  by  Social  Democrats  and  others  of  the 
opposition.  It  is  certainly  a  menace  to  the  welfare 
and  rights  of  self  government  of  surrounding  nations. 
No  one  feels  this  more  keenly  than  the  Germans  and 
their  descendants  in  the  United  States.  They  left 
Germany  to  escape  this  monster  and  have  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  living  anew  and  becoming  an  in- 
dissoluble part  of  this  great  liberty-loving  nation. 
Alexander  II  emancipated  the  Russian  serf;  Lincoln 
freed  the  poor  Negro;  and  it  is  your  privilege  to  ex- 
tricate the  Germans  from  their  miserable  thraldom. 

Moreover,  our  co-belligerents  have  divergent  and 
conflicting  interests,  both  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  territories  which  they  hope  to  liberate  from  their 
enemies,  and  in  regard  to  the  general  problem  of 
what  concessions  can  be  allowed  our  enemies,  when 
the  bargaining  begins. 

This  Commission  should  study  these  questions 
and  all  others  connected  with  them,  so  that  you 
will  have  your  own  independent  up-to-date  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  act  in  dealing  with  the  Allies 
and  the  enemies  during  the  war  and  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

Such  a  Commission  can  greatly  assist  you  in  your 
task  to  infuse  the  Great  American  Spirit  into  the 
Allied  peoples,  and  so  strengthen  them  that  they  will 
fight  for  right  until  it  is  established  and  has  perma- 
nently destroyed  the  danger  of  a  tyrannic  militarism 
fastening  its  clutches  into  the  whole  world. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 
Henry  Morgenthau. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  my 
conversation  with  the  President  was  the  word 
I  brought  him  of  the  universal  desire  of  our 
European  allies  that  he  should  exert  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  leadership  of  the  common 
cause.    The  President  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  earnestness  and  solemnity  of  this 
message  that  I  had  brought  him.    He  seemed 
for  the  moment  almost  overpowered  at  the 
thought  of  the  stupendous  responsibility  that 
it  thrust  upon  him.    We  now  know  how  nobly 
he  rose  to  that  responsibility — how  adequately 
he  expressed  and  organized  the  moral  basis 
of  our  cause — with  what  masterful  and  intel — 
lectual  grasp  and  statesman's  firm  procedur 
he  rose  to  be  the  undisputed  leader  of  a  worf 
in  righteous  arms  against  the  menace  of  autc 
racy.    But,  at  the  moment,  he  seemed  peer— 
plexed,  he  seem^  almost  to  despair.    "TTite-^ 
want  me  to  lead  them!"'  he  exclaimed.    "BL^r 
where  shall  1  lead  them  to?"' 
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»HE  epistle  of  Peace;  to  the  Ameri- 
cans first,  and  to  all  others  after: 
I,  the  Angel  of  Peace,  an  apostle  of 
God  unto  all  nations,  unto  men  of 
good-will  in  every  region,  but  most 
especially  to  them  that  dwell  in  America,  greet- 
ings. Ye  all  do  know  how  that  I  have  lately 
suffered  bondage,  have  been  reviled,  and  have 
endured  chains  and  stripes  in  prison.  Yet 
count  I  these  things  as  nothing,  if  so  be  they 
bring  us  all  to  understanding  and  unity  of 
spirit  in  brotherly  affection.  So  it  seemeth  to 
me  well,  at  this  time  and  in  this  manner,  to 
exhort  all  such  as  bore  with  me  in  this  affliction : 
stand  ye  fast,  seek  ye  still  the  unity  of  peoples, 
for  the  great  day  cometh  when  Lucifer,  even  the 
Spirit  of  Strife,  shall  be  cast  forth  into  outer 
darkness,  and  all  men  shall  hold  traffic  to- 
gether in  amity  and  rightness  of  purpose,  both 
American  and  European  and  they  that  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  places  of  Asia,  being  of  one  mind 
and  heart,  seeking  peace  with  their  whole  souls, 
forsaking  war  (that  abomination  of  desolation, 
which  hath,  indeed,  beset  us  sore  these  eight 
years  past,  not  only  in  the  armed  camp  and  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  likewise  even  in  the 
hearts  of  men;  who  have  made  truce,  saying 
smooth  words,  yet  were  they  filled  with  rancor 
and  bitterness  of  spirit,  neither  ceased  they 
from  wrangling  and  contention).  But  now. 
of  a  truth,  I  bring  you  this  great  hope:  out 
of  much  speaking  cometh  enlightenment,  and 
out  of  council  cometh  unclerstandint^.  Know 
ye,  then,  that  those  gatherings  of  wise  men, 
whether  they  were  at  Washington,  or  at  Paris. 
or  at  London,  shall  bear  fruit  for  the  healing  of 


the  nations.  There  shall  be  light  out  of  dark- 
ness. They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks. 
Their  men  shall  go  forth  to  business,  and  the 
sons  of  men  to  the  plow  and  the  shuttle;  neither 
shall  they  be  afraid.  Wireless  unto  wireless 
shall  utter  speech;  and  night  after  night  shall 
they  seek  knowledge.  This  is  that  great  hope, 
whereof  1  have  spoken  unto  you. 

But  above  all,  brethren,  learn  ye  of  other 
men.  They  are  all  of  one  flesh  with  you, 
whether  they  be  of  Prussia,  that  late  was  filled 
with  grievous  error;  or  of  Russia,  that  hath 
wandered  far  into  the  paths  of  darkness;  or  of 
Ind,  which  being  far  distant  seemeth  strange 
unto  you  past  comprehension  of  knowledge. 
Yet  are  ye  all  of  one  household  with  them, 
having  one  common  heritage;  remembering 
this,  that  ye  may  not  enjoy  increase  except  they 
first  be  filled;  for  ye  are  children  of  one  mother, 
even  the  earth,  that  knoweth  no  difference  of 
persons  sending  the  rain  to  fall  alike  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  bc^unteous  to  all  that  practise 
industry  and  withholding  from  none  save  him 
that  seeketh  to  withhold  her  gifts  from  the  com- 
mon moiety ;  being  all  of  one  race,  and  one  hope. 

For  >'e  are  bondsmen  one  to  another,  strong 
when  knit  in  singleness  of  understanding.  Look 
about  you;  travel  much;  think  abroad  even 
though  ye  be  bound  at  home;  learn  from  him 
that  retumeth;  share  ye  other  nations*  burdens, 
and  they  shall  lighten  yours.  For  this  is  the 
will  of  God,  that  all  races  should  dwell  together 
in  peace  and  fruitfulness,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world. 

Now  is  the  accepted  time. 


ROBINSON  GODFREY  JONES 

SuperintenJeol  of  Schools  in  Clevdand»  Ohio,  and  president  of  the  Department  of  Superintendents  of  the 

National  Edocational  Association,  which  meets  this  month  in  Chicago 
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LEONID  KRASSIN 
ipf  Russian  capitalist  and  present  Bolshevist  Trade  Commissioner  who  will  probably  represent  the  Soviet 
Government  at  any  international  conference  which  looks  to  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Russia 
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The  Conference  a  Success 

THE  Washington  Conference  is  an  epoch- 
making  success.  Its  tangible  achieve- 
ments alone  would  make  it  memorable  in 
history.  But  its  healing  effect  upon  the 
psychology  of  a  passion-ridden  world  is  even 
more  momentous.  It  has  popularized  the 
habit  of  agreement;  it  has  brought  the  United 
States  into  international  affairs  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  reason,  of  polite  discussion,  even  of 
after-dinner  urbanity.  It  is  now  once  more 
possible  for  a  statesman  to  yield  an  untenable 
position  without  being  suspected  of  treason, 
or  to  admit  another  nation's  claim  without 
suspicion  of  weakness. 

The  tangible  achievements  at  Washington 
are  these: 

Limitation  of  armaments.  Not  only  has  an 
enormous  reduction  been  effected  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  war  and  in  the  tax  burden  that 
accompanies  it,  but  there  has  also  been 
cepted  the  principle  of  progressive  reduction  m 
the  future. 

American-British  friendship.  So  convincing 
an  exhibition  of  sincere  friendship  for  this 
country  has  been  given  by  the  British  delega- 
tion that  the  American  public  at  last  fully  real- 
izes that  the  interests  of  the  free  peoples  of 
English  speech  are  substantially  identical  and 
that  they  are  so  regarded  by  Great  Britain. 
Thus,  without  alliance  and  without  in  the 
least  hampering  full  freedom  of  action  on 
either  side,  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  that  the 
Americans  and  the  British  can  each  hereafter 
count  upon  the  cordial  good-will  of  the  other 
in  all  international  enterprises  where  they 
deserve  support.  The  British  are  the  only 
really  solvent  people  in  Europe  and  the  strong- 
est ally  in  any  attempt  to  set  Europe  straight. 

American-Japanese  friendship.  Mutual 
doubts  and  misunderstandings  have  been 
cleared  away.  Japan  is  relieved  of  her  fears 
that  we  intended  aggressions  in  the  East,  and 
we  have  been  satisfied  that  Japan  is  sincerely 
embarked  on  a  new  policy  toward  China  that 
makes  for  peace  and  justice.  This  is  vastly 
important  as  Japan,  the  one  solvent  nation 
and  the  one  effective  government  in  the  Orient, 
must  be  an  important  party  to  any  aid  to  the 
establishment  of  order  and  economic  recovery 
in  Asia. 

Restoration  of  the  Open  Door.  By  defini- 
tions of  what  the  Open  Door  means,  and  by 
agreement  to  maintain  China's  territorial  in- 


tegrity, it  is  now  assured  that  no  further 
efforts  to  seize  Chinese  territory  can  be  under- 
taken, and  reasonable  assurance  is  made  that 
gradually  China's  full  independence  and  unity 
will  be  accomplished,  giving  China  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  bring  herself  into  the  modern 
family  of  nations. 

Disappointment  need  not  be  too  keen  over 
the  failures  at  Washington.  The  inconclusive 
discussions  of  submarines,  gas,  and  airplanes 
will  be  carried  on  in  other  conferences  and 
talked  out  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Con- 
ference has  created  an  atmosphere  that  makes 
this  possible.  It  has  created  an  appetite  for 
peace  and  agreement  in  the  public  mind  in 
all  the  leading  nations  that  will  compel  a 
favorable  solution. 

One  great  gain  to  the  United  States  has  been 
generally  overiooked.  In  addition  to  several 
hundred  million  dollars  saved  directly  every 
year  in  taxation,  we  save  indirectly  a  great 
deal  more — for  all  the  money  that  the  British, 
French,  and  Italians  save  on  their  navies  is  by 
that  much  added  to  their  assets  of  solvency, 
making  them  that  much  the  more  able  to  buy 
goods  from  us  or  to  pay  their  debts  to  us. 

Criticisms  of  the  Conference 

CRITICS  of  the  Conference  have  been 
chiefly  those  counsellors  of  perfection 
who  cannot  be  satisfied  short  of  an 
achieved  millenium.  They  want  all  weapons 
of  war  instantly  abolished,  or  they  want  France 
absolutely  insured  against  future  attack,  or 
they  want  Russia  at  once  restored  full-fledged 
to  the  comity  of  nations.  One  can  only  cry 
out  for  patience  and  common-sense,  in  reply  to 
such  critics.  The  world  was  not  made  in  a 
day:  Christianity  is  nearly  two  thousand  years 
old  and,  according  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
has  not  even  been  tried  yet;  Minerva  is  the 
only  thing  anybody  ever  claimed  to  have 
sprung  full-panoplied  even  from  any  act  of 
miraculous  creation.  Things  grow,  they  don't 
spring  instantly  from  seed  to  flower.  Let  us 
be  content  that  a  wonderful  planting  has  been 
accomplished  at  Washington — a  seed-bed  laid, 
of  new  ideas  that  must  produce  a  marvellous 
crop  of  good  if  we  will  cultivate  the  soil  instead 
of  exclaiming  against  the  absence  of  miracles. 
Our  job  henceforward  is  to  be  good  husband- 
men of  these  ideas.  We  shall  need  to  study 
climate — in  this  case,  the  politics  of  the  world. 
We  shall  need  to  study  soils — in  this  case,  the 
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economic  life  of  the  world.  We  shall  need  to 
practise  industry — in  this  case,  the  ordering  of 
our  domestic  life  and  our  foreign  relations 
to  make  the  seed  we  have  planted  grow. 

What  of  France  ? 

FRANCE  unfortunately  blocked  the  sub- 
marine agreement  which  the  Conference 
might  otherwise  have  signed.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  France  will  inaugurate  a 
submarine  building  competition.  Nor  does  it 
mean  that  France  wishes  to  stay  outside  the 
cordial  relationship  established  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  at  Washington. 
Great  Britain  is  making  more  rapid  progress 
than  she  in  returning  to  a  rational  basis  of  deal- 
ing with  Germany.  The  United  States  is  more 
rapidly  approaching  a  workable  arrangement 
with  Russia.  These  are  two  regions  vital  to 
the  economic  recovery  of  France.  A  third  is 
the  United  States,  to  whom  she  owes  vast  sums 
of  money  and  who  is  one  of  her  best  customers. 
France  neither  desires  nor  can  afford  to  ignore 
these  things.  She  would  like,  however,  to  get 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  do 
certain  things  for  her.  It  is  doubtful  if  her 
methods  are  profitable,  for  they  have  unfortu- 
nately produced  bad  results  in  both  America 
and  Britain.  The  British  Government  has 
temporarily  shelved  its  idea  of  launching  a 
world-wide  economic  plan  as  dramatic  as  the 
Harding-Hughes  naval  plan,  because  British 
public  opinion  would  not  support  Lloyd  George 
in  it  since  France  raised  the  submarine  issue. 
And  the  American  Government  has  had  like- 
wise to  start  work  all  over  again  on  a  similar 
idea  because  American  public  opinion  will  not 
support  a  plan  to  reduce  French  payments  of 
debt  or  interest  if  it  seems  likely  that  France 
will  spend  the  money  thus  saved  for  a  new  kind 
of  military  preparation. 

A  Move  Toward  Economic  Peace 

BOTH  Americans  and  Europeans  have  be- 
lieved, until  recently,  that  the  United 
'  States  must  bring  order  out  of  Europe's 
economic  chaos.  Various  schemes  have  been 
proposed:  we  were  to  "lift  the  staggering  load 
of  taxation"  off  the  shoulders  of  our  allies  by 
cancelling  their  debt  to  us,  or  we  were  to  per- 
form the  more  extraordinary  feat  of  legerde- 
main of  lifting  the  load  by  lending  them 
enormous  additional  sums  in  the  form  of  com- 


mercial credits.  Reasoned  thought,  however, 
has  come  to  see  that,  though  these  devices 
might  be  useful  if  Europe's  finances  were 
orderly,  no  matter  how  depressed,  they  can- 
not be  helpful  while  exchange  is  fluctuating 
wildly  and  while  Europe  does  nothing  to 
stabilize  it.  Europe,  then,  must  take  the  lead 
herself — must  get  her  house  in  order  and  thus  be 
ready  to  use  such  assistance  as  we  can  afford. 

Fortunately,  in  spite  of  the  temporary  dis- 
turbance over  submarines,  France  has  taken 
one  important  step  in  this  direction.  Acting 
in  concert  with  that  part  of  Germany  which 
recognizes  its  debt  and  wishes  to  pay  it,-  she 
has  so  rearranged  the  system  of  collecting 
her  reparations  account  that  it  can  be  done 
without  economic  disorder.  Last  month,  the 
World's  Work  quoted  Mr.  Casenave's  descrip- 
tion of  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  Further 
comment  seems  worth  while,  in  the  light  of  its 
psychological  significance  as  well  as  its  practical 
usefulness. 

The  agreement  signed  at  Wiesbaden  between 
the  French  and  German  governments  marks 
a  great  step  forward  in  working  out  the  problem 
of  reparations  as  well  as  a  distinct  turn  in 
Franco-German  relations.  In  so  far  as  the 
agreement  indicates  a  change  of  heart,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  change  is  mutual. 
The  aim  of  the  Fehrenbach  Cabinet  was  not 
to  find  a  practical  way  of  paying  what  repara- 
tions it  could,  but  a  way  of  paying  no  repara- 
tions at  all. 

The  Wirth  Ministry  was  the  first  government 
in  Germany  to  assert  flatly  and  frankly  its 
intention  of  doing  its  best  to  meet  it^  obliga- 
tion under  the  Treaty,  and  the  keynote  of  this 
Cabinet's  attitude  toward  reparations  was 
struck  by  Rathenau,  who  had  become  Minister 
of  Reconstruction.  Rathenau,  in  a  public 
address,  had  had  the  courage  to  remind  a  Ger- 
man audience  that  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  the 
excessive  burden  of  reparations  payments  when 
Germany  had  as  yet  made  no  serious  effort  to 
meet  them;  and  that  until  she  made  the  at- 
tempt, it  was  absurd  to  expect  the  Allies  to 
modify  the  terms.  What  was  bolder  still, 
Rathenau  expressed  his  own  conviction  that 
it  was  quite  possible  for  Germany  to  meet  the 
bill — provided  a  practical  method  of  payment 
could  be  substituted  for  deliveries  in  cash.  On 
the  part  of  Germany,  therefore,  the  French 
found  a  new  and  wholly  different  attitude  to 
work  with — one  that  promised  surer  results 
than  any  guarantee  yet  devised.    It  is  only 
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fair  to  France  to  say,  however,  that  Rathenau's 
attitude  has  not  been  reflected  yet  in  tangible 
efforts  of  the  Wirth  Government  to  meet  its 
obligations. 

An  Agreement  Without  Compulsion 

THE  Loucheur-Rathenau  negotiation  dif- 
fered in  several  ways  from  preceding  con- 
ferences. In  the  first  place,  it  did  not  in- 
troduce political  or  diplomatic  factors  but  dealt 
primarily  with  the  practical  solution  of  an  eco- 
nomic problem.  The  machinery  it  set  up  will 
operate  independently  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
but  always  under  the  authority  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission;  it  might  in  fact  be  de- 
scribed as  a  subsidiary  company  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Reparations  Commission. 

Next,  this  machinery  was  devised  by  pro- 
fessionals. Loucheur  and  Rathenau  are  both 
what  it  was  once  the  custom  in  this  country 
to  call  Captains  of  Industry.  Both  of  them 
have  been  at  the  head  of  great  industrial  enter- 
prises and  had  been  out  of  politics  until  the 
War  called  them  into  service.  They  met; 
agreed  promptly  as  to  the  general  outline  and 
principles;  and,  from  then  on,  the  agreement 
was  built  up  not  between  contesting  govern- 
ments but  by  technical  staffs  on  both  sides  who, 
it  seems  fair  to  say,  had  a  common  purp)ose  in 
view.  Furthermore,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that 
the  negotiation,  although  in  no  way  secret, 
went  ahead  without  much  interference  from 
cabinets  or  parliaments  or  political  quarters  on 
either  side.  Being  merely  a  modification  or 
application  of  terms  such  as  the  Treaty  author- 
izes, the  agreement  does  not  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  either  parliament  for  ratification. 

The  Loucheur-Rathenau  Agreement  is  the 
first  Franco-German  negotiation  since  the  War 
in  which  victor  and  vanquished  each  took  part 
as  a  free  agent:  in  which  an  agreement  was 
reached  without  force — without  the  idea  of 
force,  penalties,  or  compulsion  being  present 
even  in  the  background.  In  al!  this,  the 
agreement  is  the  logical  working  out  of  Briand's 
policy  of  giving  the  Wirth  Government  a 
chance.  Both  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  results, 
the  negotiation  at  Wiesbaden  must  exert  a 
far  reaching  influence  on  the  Reparations 
question;  even  if  the  whole  present  basis  is 
recast.  This  new  experience  has  given  the 
French  Government  a  confidence  which  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  reopening  the  whole 
question;  and  the  concrete  results  reached  at 


Wiesbaden  will  undoubtedly  play  a  large  part 
in  any  future  plans. 

A  World  Economic  Conference 

WITH  France  and  Germany  headed 
toward  a  rational  economic  under- 
standing by  way  of  the  Loucheur- 
Rathenau  Agreement,  and  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  headed  toward  an  economic  con- 
ference to  include  both  Germany  and  Soviet 
Russia,  the  outlook  brightens  for  a  resumption 
of  normal  processes  of  economic  life  in  Europe. 
Political  passions  have  hitherto  blinded  these 
peoples  to  their  own  true  economic  interest 
and  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  see  that 
they  could  not  permanently  nurse  the  re- 
venges of  war  and  at  the  same  time  expect  the 
prosperity  of  peace. 

To  understand  more  clearly  what  the  post- 
war policy  of  hatred  and  suspicion  has  done 
to  Europe,  one  would  do  well  to  read  "  Balkan- 
ized  Europe,"  by  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  for  eleven 
years  European  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  A  dozen  new  nations  have  been 
born  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  upon  the  basis  of  cultural 
nationalism.  Economic  boundaries  have  been 
violently  overthrown,  and  the  economic  units 
criss-crossed  with  new  racial  boundaries.  Each 
of  these  countries  is  fearful  for  its  new-won 
independence,  suspicious  of  all  its  neighbors, 
covetous  of  more  power  and  more  territory, 
filled  with  martial  ardor,  and — every  one  of 
them — gloriously  bankrupt.  Each  of  them 
consequently,  in  defiance  of  all  economic  laws, 
has  turned  itself  into  a  water-tight  compart- 
ment in  the  economic  sense,  penalizing  ex- 
ports for  fear  its  neighbors  will  drain  off  its 
raw  materials  or  cheat  it  in  bargaining  for  its 
manufactured  products;  penalizing  imports  in 
the  form  of  tariff  duties  by  which  it  hopes  to 
finance  its  magniloquent  but  practically  futile 
government.  The  result  is  political  glory 
and  economic  ruin. 

What  is  true  in  such  obvious  and  vivid  colors 
in  Esthonia  and  Jugoslavia  is  equally  true  in 
less  clear  outlines  in  France  and  Italy  and 
Russia  and  Germany.  In  them,  too,  pride 
and  suspicion  are  nurtured  at  the  expense  of 
reasoned  effort  to  adjust  political  hopes  to  eco- 
nomic necessities.  Just  three  nations  of  any  con- 
sequence on  the  face  of  the  earth  to-day  will 
be  able  to  "balance  the  budget" — that  is  to 
say,  show  income  from  taxes  sufficient  to  meet 
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outgo  of  expenditures.  These  three  nations 
are  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan. 

Substitute  in  Briand's  phrase  the  word 
"political"  for  his  word  "moral,"  and  jt  be- 
comes a  maxim  of  enormous  current  importance. 
The  world  needs  "political  disarmament." 
And  perhaps  the  surest  way  to  achieve  political 
disarmament  is  to  imitate  the  Conference  that 
secured  so  great  a  measure  of  military  disarma- 
ment. The  Washington  Conference  succeeded 
largely  by  virtue  of  a  general  agreement  that 
the  world  could  no  longer  afford  to  carry  a  gun. 
Another  conference,  especially  devoted  to  the 
economic  problems  of  the  world,  would  doubt- 
less persuade  all  but  fanatics  that  most  of  the 
expansive  political  schemes  of  the  nations  are 
likewise  too  expensive  to  be  worth  while. 
Buying  a  new  farm  before  the  mortgage  is  paid 
off  on  the  old  is  as  bad  business  internationally 
as  it  is  in  Pike  County. 

What  of  Russia? 

WHAT  are  the  wild  waves  saying?" 
was  a  favorite  recitation  thirty  years 
ago.  To-day,  the  talk  is  of  (and  by) 
another  kind  of  waves — the  ether  waves,  tamed 
by  the  hand  of  man  and  carrying  his  voice 
over  land  and  sea  by  wireless  telephone. 

The  Tower  of  Babel  has  been  a  favorite 
theme  of  story  since  thirty  centuries  ago.  It 
symbolized  the  division  of  mankind  into  races, 
each  with  an  alien  tongue — a  division  which 
down  the  ages  has  kept  men  apart  in  suspicious 
or  hostile  isolation. 

Now  we  know  that  the  Tower  of  Babel 
should  have  been  used  to  support  wireless 
aerials,  and  that  men  should  have  used  their 
gift  of  tongues  to  talk  suspicion  and  hostility 
into  understanding  and  concord.  To-day, 
this  is  possible:  and,  better  yet,  it  is  being  tried. 
Every  human  being  can  help  this  movement 
forward.     How? 

First  of  all,  by  getting  his  own  state  of  mind 
ready  to  help.  The  War  is  over.  We  all 
accept  this  as  a  historical  fact,  as  something 
that  happened  four  years  ago  last  November. 
But  have  we  accepted  it  as  a  practical  fact  of 
the  present,  as  something  that  we  should  act 
upon  to-day?     Hardly. 

Consider  the  Russians.  How  curiously  mixed 
are  our  emotions  when  we  think  of  them! 
Slaves  of  the  Tsar — jxwr  devils!  Heroes  of 
the  War — hurrah!    Heroes  of  the  Revolution 


— glorious!  Dupes  of  the  Bolsheviki — fools! 
Victims  of  the  Red  Commune — pitiful !  Victims 
of  famine — pxwr  fellows,  we'll  lend  them  a 
hand! 

But  what  are  we  going  to  say  when  we  hear 
that  the  Russians  really  rather  like  Lenin? 
For  that  now  appears  to  be  the  fact — they  do. 
The  peasants,  to  be  sure,  probably  do  not 
understand  his  theory  of  communism,  and 
probably  would  not  permit  it  to  be  applied  to 
them.  But  they  know  that  through  his  activi- 
ties they  now  own  their  land,  and  they  pro- 
foundly mistrust  that  anybody  else  in  p)ower 
would  restore  the  dreaded  landlords.  There 
is  no  evidence  to-day  that  the  Russians  have 
the  slightest  intention  of  displacing  their  pre- 
sent government. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Is  West- 
em  Europe,  because  it  prefers  capitalism  to 
communism,  going  to  forego  white  bread  for  a 
generation  and  close  its  frontiers  to  a  market 
for  its  industrial  products  that  comprises  170 
million  people?  Is  America,  because  it  abhors 
the  barbarity  which  introduced,  and  the 
tyranny  which  at  the  moment  maintains,  Lenin 
in  power,  going  permanently  to  cut  itself  off 
from  contact  with  the  millions  of  human  beings 
who  are  not  the  beneficiaries  but  the  victims 
of  his  theories?  We  interfered  in  Mexico  to 
get  rid  of  Huerta — only  to  find  that  Huerta 
was  the  product  of  Mexican  conditions,  not 
the  cause. 

The  answer  can  hardly  be  yes  to  either 
question  asked  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
The  world  is  one,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  al- 
together happy  or  prosperous  in  any  part  so. 
long  as  other  parts  are  cut  off  from  the  common 
currents  of  life.  The  remedy  for  Leninism 
in  Russia  is  to  introduce  the  influence  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  into  Russia. 

For  a  Talk  with  Lenin 

THE  time  appears  to  be  ripe  to  resume 
relations  with  Russia.  Lenin  may  be 
many  things  he  ought  not  to  be,  but 
certainly  he  is  not  a  stubborn  fool.  He  is  a  man 
of  ideas,  and  versatility.  He  has  the  wits 
to  know  that  something  has  gone  wrong  in  his 
calculations,  and  he  has  had  the  extraordinary 
courage  to  admit  it  to  his  fanatical  followers 
and  to  adjure  them  to  try  another  tack.  Speak- 
ing before  the  ninth  All-Russian  Soviet  Con- 
gress in  November,  he  said: 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  suffered  an 
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economic  defeat  on  the  economic  front,  and  the 
defeat  was  very  severe;  and  we  are  raising 
quite  consciously  the  question  of  a  new  eco- 
nomic policy." 

Lenin  ascribed  this  defeat  to  his  mistake  in 
having  assumed  the  possibility  of  "an  immedi- 
ate transition  from  the  old  Russian  economic 
system  to  a  State  production  and  distribution 
on  communist  principles."  He  had,  he  said, 
counted  on  a  peaceful  breathing-space  after  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty  of  1918,  in  which  to  make 
this  transition.  He  had  been  disappointed  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  his  other  assumption  "that 
the  peasants,  according  to  the  system  of  re- 
quisition of  surplus,  would  give  us  the  needed 
quantity  of  bread,  and  we  should  distribute  it 
to  the  factories  and  workshops  and  arrive  at 
communistic  production  and  distribution." 

It  did  not  work  that  way,  and  Lenin  now 
proposes  to  re-introduce  capitalism  so  that  the 
communists  may  study  this  machine  that 
actually  works  and  learn  what  makes  the 
wheels  go  round.    He  says : 

Take  on  your  harness,  all  of  you.  Capitalists 
will  be  beside  you;  beside  you  will  be  foreign  capita- 
lists, concession  mongers,  and  leaseholders;  they  will 
get  out  of  you  hundreds  per  cent,  of  profit;  they  will 
grow  rich  off  you.  Let  them  grow  rich;  but  you  will 
learn  how  to  administer  affairs,  and  only  then  will 
you  be  able  to  build  up  the  communistic  republic. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  necessity  of  learning 
quickly,  every  slackening  is  a  stupendous  crime. 
And  to  this  science — a  science  heavy,  harsh,  even 
cruel — ^we  must  attain,  for  we  have  no  other  re- 
course. 

.  Well,  that  too  may  work  out  differently.  One 
thing  is  certain :  it  opens  the  way  for  Americans 
and  Britishers  and  Frenchmen  to  resume 
traffic  with  Russians.  That  means  an  access  of 
prosperity  for  us  and  for  them.  If,  in  the  long 
run,  Russia  elects  to  become  a  non-aggressive 
communistic  State,  what  business  is  that  of 
ours?  If  they  pay  their  bills  and  do  not  try  to 
subvert  our  government,  they  may  live  as 
they  please. 

Possibly,  even,  Lenin  himself  may  learn 
even  more  than  he  has  learned  already.  He 
has  an  astonishingly  open  mind  for  a  fanatic; 
perhaps  he  will  learn  that  the  pnxluction  of 
necessities  is  more  essential  than  the  success  of 
a  theory.  Maybe  he  will  become  a  convert 
to  capitalistic  prcKiuction  with  some  improve- 
ments in  the  human  relationship  that  even  we, 
wise  as  we  are,  may  imitate  profitably  if  we  are 
of  an  equally  open  mind. 


Meanwhile,  must  we  not  proceed  to  get  into 
practical  relationships  with  the  Russian  people? 
If  so,  had  we  not  as  well  face  the  fact  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  Russia  speaks  through 
the  voice  of  Lenin?  Let  us  get  him  into  an 
economic  conference  and  get  acquainted  with 
him.  He  cannot  do  us  any  harm,  and  may- 
be we  can  get  him  to  share  in  plans  that 
will  do  good  to  the  whole  world,  Russia  in- 
cluded. 

Is  the  Four- Power  Treaty  an  Alliance?     v 

IT  HAS  frequently  been  said  that  the  so-  \ 
called  Four  Power  Treaty  takes  the  place  \ 
of  the  Japanese  Alliance.  That  is  hardly 
accurate.  The  Four  Power  Treaty  is  more  log- 
ically a  result  of  the  experience  of  the  World 
War  than  a  substitute  for  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance.  The  British  had  prevented 
one  Balkan  war  by  calling  a  conference  and 
exerting  pressure  to* stop  it,  thereby  recogniz- 
ing that  any  war  in  Europe  might  involve 
Great  Britain.  For  a  year  or  two  after  the 
World  War  began,  we  tried  to  maintain  that 
even  a  great  war  in  Europe  didn't  concern  us. 
Events  proved  this  wrong.  That  experience 
has  proved  to  us  that  a  war  almost  anywhere 
may  affect  us.  In  the  Four  Power  Treaty  we 
state  that  any  disturbance  in  Asia  or  the  Pacific 
might  affect  us  and  that  we  have  both  the  right 
to  be  consulted  and  the  duty  to  consult  with 
all  others  affected  to  see  what  can  be  done 
about  the  threatened  trouble. 

This  is  all  we  are  obligated  to  do  by  the  Treaty 
and  our  position  and  experience  had  already 
obligated  us  to  this  much.  The  Treaty  is 
merely  the  statement  of  an  already  existing 
fact. 

We  joined  with  the  other  ix)wers  in  stating 
that  we  had  no  intention  of  trying  to  take  their 
territory.  We  have  stated  this  dozens  of 
times  in  regard  to  China.  It  is  a  fact  that 
we  do  not  want  Japanese,  British,  or  French 
territory  in  the  Pacific.  Why  should  we  not 
state  it?  These  nations  have  likewise  said 
that  they  want  none  of  our  territory. 

In  i89()  John  Hay  asked  the  Powers  to  join 
the  United  States  in  a  statement  that  all  agreed 
not  to  seize  Chinese  territory.  The  present 
treaty,  following  this  precedent,  agrees  not  to 
seize  any  one  else's  territory.  It  guarantees 
the  integrity  of  the  Pacific  islands  no  more  and 
no  less  than  we  have  guaranteed  China  for 
twenty-three  years.     It  does  greatly  increase 
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the  confidence  and  cordiality  between  ourselves 
and  our  Pacific  neighbors. 

The  Conference  went  further  than  this.  It 
induced  nine  powers  to  sign  a  set  of  resolutions 
embodying  the  principles  of  the  Open  Door  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  China.  Not  these  resolutions,  nor  even  the 
return  of  Shantung  and  Wei-hai-wei  to  China, 
nor  yet  the  increase  of  the  tariflF.  nor  any  such 
things  will  solve  the  problem  of  China.  The 
Chinese  must  acquire  an  ability  to  govern 
themselves  and  *  deal  competently  with  for- 
eigners before  the  Chinese  problem  will  be 
solved.  But  resolutions  and  the  other  acts 
of  the  Conference  will  help  give  China  a  better 
chance  to  improve  her  own  conditions.  The 
Open  Door  principle  and  the  agreements  con- 
cerning the  territorial  integrity  of  China  have 
not  in  the  past  saved  China  altogether;  but 
whatever  integrity  China  has  is  due  to  these 
principles  as  applied  and  maintained  by  out- 
siden;.  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  uncompromising  attitude  of  some 
of  the  Chinese  delegates,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, has  its  illogical  side.  Nowhere 
elsae  in  the  world  has  such  governmental  in- 
^>mpetance  and  national  weakness  as  the 
l^iinese  have  shown,  been  met  with  as  much 
fi'yrhearance  as  has  been  sho>Kf*n  them. 

11h^  Qvnference  marks  a  continuation  in  the 
^"IWv  ^  treating  the  Chinese  as  the  wards 
1^  the  v^x>rld  and  it  marks  an  improvement  in 
irii(  method  of  treating  them.  No  one  be- 
{|i(^^  that  the  Conference  has  renK>ved  all  the 
.Hftfjlt^s^ions  from  which  China  suffers  nor  is 
i|flMvt)\\  until  China  herself  shouklers  nxMre 
vHt'  ^  responsibilities  for  her  own  advance- 
'tti^fit.  that  she  will  be  freed  from  foreign  inter- 
if^f^ff^  Her  weaknesses  not  only  allow  inter- 
'ftlWi^  they  positively  invite  it.  The  Coi>- 
fH^lv^-  ^  *^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  situation. 
^t^HttlHN  M^  ^he  bad  situation  better.    That 

V^i^.'Vwfri^'^ris  Fire  Worshippers? 

\    int    H    G.    Wells  of.   say, 

M  .    centuries   hence   o.>mes   to 

►  ic  his  '"Outlines  of  Civilization.'' 

.lily  iie>^»*e  a  paragraph  to  one 

nil   *rf  ih<   Twentieth   Century. 

tmf^  *ill  be  the   razing  (.>f 

^rtfr  Tovber  to  make  way  for 

T    skyscraper.    A   news* 

gt  I K^  the  cornerstone  when 


it  is  removed,  and,  having  been  deciphered  by 
Fortieth  Century  archeologists,  will  provoke 
some  such  paragraph  as  this: 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  in 
that  day  in  remote  antiquity  appear  to  have 
been  fire-worshippers,  for  it  is  recorded  in  the 
flimsy  records  of  their  period  that  the  people 
yearly  devoted  a  sum  equal  to  one  fourth,  and 
sometimes  even  one  half,  of  their  national 
budget,  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  selected 
dwellings,  business  buildings,  and  even  places 
of  public  resort,  such  as  theatres  and  churches. 
Barbarous  as  this  wanton  destruction  of  works 
of  human  labor  seems  to  us.  it  is  nothing  to 
the  inhuman  cruelty  that  impelled  these  an- 
cient savages  to  offer  human  sacrifices  to  the 
flame  god,  for  the  records  show  that  every 
year  several  hundred  persons,  even  women 
and  children,  were  burned  alive  in  these  con- 
flagrations. Antiquarians  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined what  affinity  these  human  oflferings  to 
fire  may  bear  to  the  ancient  Indian  custom  of 
suttef,  or  widow  burning.  The  American  custom 
appears  to  have  made  no  distinction  of  age  or 
sex." 

Unless  we  want  such  an  ignominious  chapter 
written  in  the  hbtories  of  the  future,  we  shall 
have  to  adopt  a  ne^*  attitude  to^-ard  fires.  In 
the  present  state  of  human  knowledge,  a  fire  is 
not  a  misfortune — it  is  a  disgrace.  The  hazards 
are  known,  and  the  means  of  prevention  as 
w^L  When  a  fire  occurs,  somebody  has  been 
culpably  careless  or  slipshod.  It  is  a  bore  to 
repeat  the  shameful  and  ghastly  statistics  of 
lives  and  treasure  lost.  It  is  time  to  cure  the 
evil  by  making  the  subject  a  moral  issue  and  a 
misdemeanor. 

Business  Convalescent 

THE  sick  man  of  business  is  slowly  re- 
covering. He  is  forgetting  the  de- 
pression in  which  the  relapse  from  post- 
war inflation  left  him.  and  at  times  he  is  even 
becoming  decidedly  optimbtic.  This  is  a 
good  thing  in  itself  for  his  general  health,  but 
is  dangervHis  if  it  leads  to  excesses  that  may 
bring  on  another  relapse.  After  the  high 
fever  he  went  through  during  the  War.  the  re- 
cv>very  to  n*.>rmal  health  must  necessarily  be 
slow.  Optimism  should  be  coupled  with  care- 
ful attention  to  the  principles  of  business 
hygiene. 

Last  year*s  farm  crops  in  the  United  States, 
as  valued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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were  worth  $5,675,877,000.  1  n  1920  they  were 
worth  close  to  $9,000,000,000;  in  1919,  more 
than  $13,500,000,000.  Normally  the  farmer 
does  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  buying  of  this 
country.  Now  the  money  he  has  to  spend  is 
cut  in  half.  In  fact,  it  is  cut  more  than  that, 
for  while  farm  products  have  dropped  to  close 
to  their  pre-war  prices,  things  which  the  farmer 
buys  have  none  of  them  come  down  as  much. 
BeJFore  there  is  a  return  to  prosperity,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer  must  be  restored 
and  there  must  be  a  further  readjustment  of 
price  inequalities.  Governor  Harding  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  a  summary  of  the 
business  situation,  emphasized   these  points: 

•'Business  has  passed  through  the  primary 
stage,  the  acute  period  of  reaction,  but  we  have 
not  yet  reached  'normalcy',  for  the  readjust- 
ment has  not  been  uniform  and  there  is  not 
yet  established  a  natural  and  equitable  basis 
for  the  exchange  of  goods  for  goods,  or  goods 
for  services.  For  example,  farm  products  in 
many  cases  are  now  below  the  pre-war  level 
and  in  some  instances  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Prices  of  some  manufactured  goods 
have  declined  sharply,  while  others  have  not, 
and  the  general  price  index  and  the  cost  of 
living  are  still  much  above  the  191 3  level. 
Manufacturers  and  merchants  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  conditions  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions. The  farmer  is  the  great  consumer  of 
manufactured  goods.  His  purchasing  power 
at  present  is  much  impaired,  partly  because  of 
the  lower  exchange  value  of  his  products  and 
partly  because  of  unliquidated  indebtedness. 
Until  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer 
improves,  it  will,  of  course,  be  idle  to  look  for 
any  rapid  or  substantial  improvement  in  do- 
mestic trade. 

"  I  think,  however,  that  the  outlook  for  the 
farmers  is  more  hopeful.  They  have,  no  doubt, 
been  benefited  through  the  activities  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  which,  although  it 
cannot  make  direct  loans  to  individuals,  is 
rediscounting  paper  for  banks  which  because 
of  long  maturity  is  not  eligible  for  rediscount 
with  the  Federal  r<eserve  Banks.  While  the 
agricultural  situation  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  our  domestic  trade,  there  are  other 
things  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  decline  in  prices  of  manufactured  f(K)ds  has 
not  been  as  great  as  the  shrinkage  in  value  of 
raw  materials  and  the  retail  price  index  does 
not  show  a  drop  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
wholesale   price   index.    This    indicates    that 


manufacturing  costs  have  not  declined  in  pro- 
portion to  primary  production  costs,  and  that 
the  costs  of  distribution  and  of  doing  business 
are  dispropx^rtionately  high." 

Many  manufacturers  find  it  hard  to  cut 
their  costs  because  of  increased  production  ca- 
pacity added  during  the  War  which  now  calls 
for  interest  and  other  overhead  charges  but 
brings  in  no  return.  A  merger  of  steel  com- 
panies is  planned  for  the  purp)ose  of  reducing 
this  item  of  overhead  and  making  it  ix)ssible 
for  these  companies  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which,  with  an  eye 
to  the  future,  refrained  from  adding  to  its 
plant  capacity  during  the  boom.  On  the  rail- 
roads it  is  largely  the  item  of  wages,  over  which 
the  roads  have  little  control,  and  which  were 
doubled  under  government  management  dur- 
ing the  War.  Before  the  readjustment  is  com- 
pleted wages  must  come  down  all  around,  and 
before  there  is  a  return  of  prosperity,  demand 
for  manufactured  goods  must  grow  up  to  our  in- 
creased plant  capacity.  A  last  stand  of  organ- 
ized labor  against  wage  reductions  will  come 
with  the  termination  of  the  agreements  with 
the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  miners  on 
April  I  St.  The  economic  utilization  of  in- 
creased manufacturing  facilities  will  call  for 
many  transfers  of  ownership,  with  writing  down 
of  values,  and  in  some  cases  with  losses  to 
investors  who  advanced  the  money  for  build- 
ing. 

All  this  will  take  time  and  the  outcome  will 
not  only  depend  on  the  revival  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer  but  also,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  upon  the  demand  for  our  products  from 
abroad.  The  business  man  should  keep  that 
in  view.  Although  he  himself  may  sell  nothing 
abroad,  someone  that  he  sells  to  does  and  their 
buying  power  depends  on  foreign  demand. 
The  world  of  trade  is  similar  to  a  group  of 
marbles.  You  strike  one  on  that  side  and  the 
movement  is  communicated  through  the  group 
and  it  is  a  marble  at  this  side  that  moves 
the  farthest. 

Business  Customs  Abroad 

IF  AMERICANS  are  going  to  do  business 
with  the  world— and  the  Washington 
Conference  was  a  symbol  of  our  debut  as 
a  conscious  member  of  the  family  of  nations — 
we  shall  first  have  to  learn  the  customs  of  our 
neighbors.  One  forehanded  American  has  been 
making  a  study  of  them.     He  has  spent  several 
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months  in  Europe  visiting  the  leaders  of  in- 
dustry, and  he  has  written  a  report  of  his  find- 
ings that  covers  things  as  diverse  as  the  Ger- 
man system  of  routing  a  job  through  a  factory 
and  the  French  custom  which  forbids  the  dis- 
cussion of  business  at  luncheon.  This  book 
is  called  "America  vs.  Europe  in  Industry," 
and  the  author  is  an  industrial  engineer,  Mr. 
Dwight  T.  Famham.  The  first  four  chapters 
are  earnestly  commended  to  all  readers  who 
wish  to  understand  how  business  is  done  in 
Europe.  There  they  will  find  how  rapidly 
Europe  is  developing  the  "vertical  trust" — the 
Standard  Oil  idea  of  controlling  every  step 
of  manufacture  of  its  products,  from  crude  oil 
in  the  well  to  refined  oil  in  the  can,  as  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  the  consolidation  of  all  companies 
that  manufacture  matches,  for  example.  But 
also  they  will  find  such  illuminating  and  practi- 
cal bits  of  human  information  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

If  you  don't  believe  an  Englishman  concentrates 
harder  on  his  work  while  he  works,  or  in  his  play 
when  he  plays,  just  try  to  talk  sport  to  him  during 
working  hours  or  to  talk  business  to  him  while  he  is 
enjoying  his  afternoon  tea. 

Furthermore,  he  guards  his  time  very  much  more 
carefully  than  the  average  American  business  man. 
The  appointment  system  is  used  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  If  you  want  to  see  a  man  of  any 
consequence  anywhere  abroad  you  must  either  write 
him  or  phone  his  secretary.  You  are  then  told  when 
to  come  and  you  are  quite  likely  to  learn  at  the  be- 
ginning of  your  talk  the  hour  of  his  next  appoint- 
ment. If  you  do  not  complete  your  business  in  the 
time  allotted,  a  second  appointment  is  arranged. 
There  is  no  stimulant  to  the  omission  of  irrelevant 
details  and  to  keeping  well  to  the  matter  in  hand 
equal  to  the  knowledge  that  in  exactly  twenty 
minutes  the  next  man  will  arrive  and  your  time  will 
be  up.  As  a  result,  an  amount  of  business  can  be 
done  in  a  short  time  which  is  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous to  the  man  who  is  used  to  taking  his  time  about 
things  because  he  has  all  day  in  which  they  may  be 
done. 

Neither  are  week-ends  in  the  country  all  pheas- 
ant-shooting, golf,  and  light  conversation  in  the 
baronial  hall.  If  you  don't  arrive  with  a  secretary 
loaded  down  with  dispatch-cases  you  will  probably 
be  lonely.  At  dinner  you  will  sec  all  the  guests  in 
the  house,  but  if  you  haven't  letters  to  write,  reports 
to  prepare,  or  conferences  to  hold  in  your  room,  you 
are  likely  to  have  the  baronial  hall  to  yourself  most 
of  the  time.  Week-ends  abroad  are  an  opportunity 
to  do  clear  thinking,  free  from  interruption — not  a 
round  of  hectic  entertainment  which  sends  you  back 
to  town  hating  your  hostess  only  a  little  less  than 
the  work  before  you. 


The  Canadian  General  Election 

ON  DECEMBER  6th  the  people  of 
Canada  elected  their  fourteenth  Parlia- 
ment and  their  unequivocal  decision 
in  favor  of  a  change  of  government  has  fulfilled 
a  general  expectation.  In  the  late  House  the 
Meighen  Government  had  a  following  of  125, 
as  against  84  Liberals,  and  16  Progressives  and 
Independents,  but  the  completed  results  of  the 
election  show  the  standing  of  the  various 
parties  to  be — Liberals  116,  Progressives  64, 
Conservatives  51,  Independents  and  Laborites 
4.  Such  a  devastating  defeat  which  has  elimin- 
ated the  Premier  and  nine  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  leaves  the  Government  without  a  single 
supporter  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  five 
out  of  the  nine  provinces,  leaves  the  Conserva- 
tive party  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes 
since  Confederation  and  threatens  it  with  the 
mournful  fate  of  complete  extinction  which  has 
befallen  its  Australian  namesake  under  almost 
parallel  circumstances. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canadian 
Federal  elections,  a  new  third  party,  the  Pro- 
gressives, was  able  to  offer  a  serious  challenge 
to  the  two  historic  organizations,  but  while 
they  swept  the  prairie  provinces,  they  failed 
to  realize  their  ambitions  in  other  areas.  In 
these  the  electorate  were  resolutely  determined 
to  punish  the  Meighen  government,  but  were 
not  prepared  to  sanction  the  radical  programme 
of  the  Progressives  and  the  drastic  tariff  re- 
ductions involved  therein.  Accordingly,  they 
allowed  their  resentment  to  find  expression  in 
votes  for  the  Liberal  party  led  by  W.  L.  Mack- 
enzie King,  who  had  advocated  with  consider- 
able skill  a  moderate  programme  and  had 
given  assurances  that  the  existing  protectionist 
system  would  not  be  materially  altered.  Ap- 
parently the  French-Canadians  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  beloved  Laurier 
by  a  solid  vote  for  the  party  which  he  so 
long  and  ably  led,  and  their  political  solidar- 
ity, helped  by  extremely  good  luck  in  three- 
cornered  contests  in  Ontario,  has  allowed  the 
Liberals  to  outdistance  their  rivals  and  placed 
upon  Mr.  King  the  duty  of  forming  a  new 
administration. 

But  fortune's  denial  of  a  clear  parliamentary 
majority  and  a  serious  dearth  of  supporters 
of  Cabinet  calibre  in  three  provinces  have 
complicated  Mr.  King's  task,  and  are  forc- 
ing him  to  contemplate  a  coalition  with  the 
Progressives,  whose  cooperation  could  remedy 
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hb  dangerous  weakness  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces. 

It  seems  doubtful  however  if  he  can  wring  the 
assent  of  the  strong  protectionist  wing  of  his 
party  to  the  concessions  on  tariff  and  railway 
policies  which  the  Progressives  demand  as  the 
price  of  their  alliance.  So  he  seems  likely  to 
be  thrown  back  upon  his  followers  fora  Cabinet, 
and  as  the  French-Canadian  element,  who 
are  at  heart  strongly  conservative,  will  domin- 
ate it,  no  serious  bouleversement  in  the  nation- 
al life  of  Canada  need  be  anticipated  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  Liberal  party  will 
preserve  the  present  standards  of  protection 
and  be  jealous  guardians  of  Canadian  auton- 
omy, but  they  will  embark  upon  no  radical 
policies.  The  advanced  members  of  the  party 
however  will  be  continually  .straining  at  the 
leash  and  seeking  an  alliance  with  the  Progres- 
sives. As  a  large  number  of  Progressives 
regard  their  party  as  an  expression  of  a  move- 
ment of  radical  opinion  rather  than  a  political 
enterprise  in  search  of  office,  they  will  probably 
decide  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  detached 
independence  and  hold  a  watching  brief  for  the 
country.  Obviously  the  Canadian  political 
situation  is  still  in  a  state  of  fluidity  and  the 
late  election  was  only  the  first  stage  in  a  process 
of  crystallisation,  which  must  be  achieved  be- 
fore stable  governments  are  assured. 

Experiments  in  Education 

ON  THE  lower  East  Side  of  New  York, 
I  at  Public  School  64,  some  interesting 
experiments  in  education  are  going  on. 
More  than  three  thousand  boys  from  five  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  attend  this  school.  Before 
the  war  gave  its  great  impetus  to  psychological 
tests  as  a  means  of  determining  ability,  such 
tests  were  being  applied  to  the  boys  who  en- 
tered Public  School  64  and  they  are  now  being 
grouped  according  to  the  "intelligence  quo- 
tients" they  exhibit  and  given  instruction 
commensurate  with  their  ability.  This  per- 
mits the  brighter  ones  to  get  a  fuller  and  richer 
education  and  to  complete  eight  year's  work 
in  six  without  skipping  any  grades;  and  it 
provides  for  the  duller  ones  the  amount  of 
attention  that  they  require.  So  far  more 
than  half  cf  the  boys  in  the  school  have  been 
divided  into  five  groups:  (1)  the  gifted,  wh^/se 
intelligence  quotients  are  120  and  above;  hj, 
the  bi^t,  whose  quotients  are  105  to  120;  (3; 
the  average,  8$  to  105;  (4;  the  dull  normal. 


60  to  85;  and  (5).  the  defective,  below  (k>. 
The  grouping  is  flexible,  but  the  experiment  has 
shown  that  the  error  in  the  original  classifica- 
tion does  not  amount  to  more  than  5  per  cent. 
There  is  a  visiting  teacher  to  look  into  the 
home  conditions  of  those  pupils  who  do  not 
make  the  progress  anticipated,  and  attention 
is  also  given  to  the  aftersch(X)l  routine  of  the 
boys. 

Many  schools  now  make  somewhat  similar 
use  of  intelligence  tests  for  the  grouping  of  their 
students,  but  at  Public  School  64  this  experi- 
ment of  fitting  education  to  the  pupil  has  been 
carried  farther  and  one  of  its  interesting  later 
developments  has  been  the  special  treatment 
of  neurotic  or  emotionally  unstable  children 
of  average  or  high  intelligence.  Nearly  every 
school  has  such  cases;  they  a^mprisc  about  one 
per  cent,  of  our  school  population.  They  are 
the  ones  that  under  the  old  conditions  rec|uire 
a  large  amount  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  teacher  and  oftentimes  continue  as  misfits 
through  life,  being  found  later  in  our  courts 
and  asylums  and  making  up  an  uncajnomic 
part  of  our  population.  In  addition  to  the 
psychologist,  a  psychiatrist  is  called  in  at 
Public  School  64  to  study  these  children  and 
make  suggestions  as  to  their  treatment.  They 
are  placed  in  a  small  class  in  charge  of  an 
unusually  sympathetic  and  experienced  teacher 
who  makes  an  individual  study  of  each  child. 
They  follow  no  specified  course  of  study  and 
have  no  fixed  school  routine.  By  careful 
direction  they  are  helped  to  overcome  the 
temperamental  peculiarities  or  whatever  has 
kept  them  from  getting  along  in  the  other 
classes.  A  two  years'  experiment  with  this 
work  has  shriwn  that  the  majority  of  these 
children,  if  dealt  with  in  a  fair  and  rational 
way,  can  be  saved  and  made  vxrially  fit.  In 
Public  Sch^xJ  64  they  have  been  able  to  restore 
about  60  per  cent,  of  these  children  to  the 
other  classes. 

Regarding  this  scheme  of  fitting  the  instruc- 
tion to  the  mind  of  the  child  Mr.  I^uis  Marks, 
who  until  recently  was  principal  of  Public 
Schorjl  64,  has  said:  ''Although  the  question  tA 
expense  may  seem  too  hinder  the  fulfilment 
(A  this  plan,  it  is  probably  nvM  ea/m>mical  in 
the  end  because  its  success  will  mean  the 
elimination  of  many  wasteful  and  expensive 
elements  in  the  present  system.  There  will 
be,  for  example,  little  rtiardaX'ym  ^A  pupils; 
less  need  for  a^rnciifjrul  instituti^/ns;  better 
dunct  for  true  cducatir^n,  because  *A  better 
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understanding  of  the  children;  much  happier 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  parents;  social  im- 
provement, because  of  the  lessening  of  early 
antagonism  to  education  and  social  authority, 
and  a  really  effective  attempt  at  vocational 
and  educational  guidance." 

This  is  a  way  of  attacking  some  of  our  social 
and  economic  ills  where  the  possibilities  of 
cure  are  the  best.  "As  the  twig  is  bent  so  will 
the  tree  incline."  Those  who  are  engaged  in 
directing  the  growth  of  the  "twigs"  on  the 
New  York  East  Side  and  elsewhere  are  render- 
ing great  service  to  the  nation. 

A  Ford  Dream 

ABILITY  to  dream  dreams  and  see  vi- 
sions is  an  asset  for  the  business  man 
as  well  as  the  poet.  It  has  given  us 
such  poems  as  Locksley  Hall  and  such 
successful  products  of  the  factory  as  the  Ford 
car.  Henry  Ford  has  an  inventive  mind 
coupled  with  a  high  order  of  mechanical  genius, 
and  during  the  present  business  depression  he 
has  shown  remarkable  business  ability.  When 
he  dreams,  therefore,  of  utilizing  the  vast  unused 
water  power  of  this  country  and  says  if  the 
Government  will  sell  the  Muscle  Shoals  project 
to  him  he  will  use  every  available  horsepower 
and  put  a  million  men  to  work,  he  is  talking  of 
something  about  which  he  is  qualified  to  dream. 
When  he  suggests  that  the  Government  issue 
paper  money  backed  solely  by  developed 
energy,  he  is  permitting  his  inventive  mind  to 
deal  with  problems  about  which  he  has  little 
knowledge,  for  his  training  in  the  principles 
of  finance  qualify  him  to  speak  on  that  subject 
no  more  than  did  his  knowledge  of  the  psy- 
chology of  nations  qualify  him  to  be  a  leader 
of  world  thought  when  he  sent  his  peace  ship 
to  Europe  in  19 17. 

But  already  he  has  seventeen  factories  in 
small  Michigan  towns  which  he  is  running 
with  water  power.  There  are  nine  dams  across 
a  little  river  which  runs  through  his  farm  at 
Dearborn,  and  this  stream  is  furnishing  light 
and  heat  for  his  home  and  farm  buildings  and 
supplying  additional  current  which  is  wired 
to  his  Dearborn  plant.  At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  he  is 
developing  a  water  power  project  and  will 
establish  a  factory  there.  When  he  talks  of 
putting  our  unused  water  power  to  work,  he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Here  is  one  of  our 
greatest  natural  assets — one  that  is  not  dimin- 
ished by  use — and  we  need  a  Ford  to  show  us 


how  to  make  full  use  of  it  in  places  where  it  is 
not  in  such  abundance  as  at  Niagara  or  in  the 
West. 

Coupled  with  this  scheme  of  utilizing  water 
power  where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  Mr.  Ford's 
dream  of  revolutionizing  the  life  of  the  farmer. 
Based  on  his  own  experience  at  Dearborn,  he 
says  twenty  days  is  enough  time  to  do  the  work 
on  any  farm  if  it  is  done  with  machinery  and 
in  the  right  way.  Many  farmers,  especially 
dairy  farmers,  will  dispute  this.  But  Mr.  Ford's 
vision  of  the  future  life  of  the  farmer,  as  con- 
tained in  an  International  News  Service  inter- 
view, is  nevertheless  interesting: 

"  The  farmer  of  the  very  near  future  will  be  a 
man  who  will  divide  his  time  among  three  oc- 
cupations. Twenty  days  of  each  year  he  will 
devote  to  agriculture.  Five  or  ten  days  more 
he  will  devote  to  transportation,  during  which 
he  will  load  his  products  on  mptor  trucks  and 
whirl  them  over  good  roads  to  nis  market.  The 
rest  of  the  year  he  will  devote  to  industry,  by 
which  I  mean  that  he  will  be  employed  in  a 
factory  near  his  home.  These  factories  do  not 
at  present  exist  to  any  great  extent,  but  they 
are  coming.  .  . 

"  The  farmers'  day  is  just  about  to  dawn. 
Farmers,  in  the  future,  will  live  in  villages  and 
have  homes  in  which  will  be  all  the  modem 
comforts  and  conveniences.  The  old  isolated 
life,  with  a  farmhouse  here  and  another  one 
away  off  over  the  hills  somewhere  is  about  over. 
There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  each  family 
should  live  on  their  own  farm.  So  long  as  a 
farmer  has  an  automobile,  what  difference 
does  it  make  to  him  if  he  lives  twenty  miles 
away  from  his  farm." 

That  Ford  cars  and  trucks,  Fordson  tractors, 
and  well  distributed  Ford  factories  have  a  place 
in  this  dream  of  the  future  does  not  detract 
from  its  practicability,  but  rather  adds  to  it, 
for  those  are  the  things  that  Henry  Ford  knows 
most  about.  This  dream  has  been  in  his  mind 
for  some  time  and  he  is  laying  his  plans  toward 
its  accomplishment. 

A  Library  Unique  in  America 

THE  James  Jerome  Hill  Reference  Lib- 
rary, which  was  opened  to  the  public  at 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  December  20, 
promises  to  be  a  notable  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  scholarship  in  this  country.  The 
building,  constructed  during  Mr.  Hill's  lifetime 
at  a  cost  of  about  i!6oo,ooo,  forms,  with  the 
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St.  Paul  Public  Library,  an  architectural  unit 
exteriorly.  The  interior  of  the  Hill  Library, 
which  is  an  entirely  separate  and  independent 
institution,  is  finished  in  the  temple  style  of 
architecture.  The  great  book  room,  columned 
and  open  to  the  skylight,  is  wonderfully  im- 
pressive in  its  classic  simplicity.  A  feature 
of  the  building  is  twelve  study  rooms,  each 
completely  equipped,  where  scholars,  writers, 
and  research  workers  may  pursue  their  labors 
without  interruption  until  completed.  All 
the  Library's  facilities  are  open  to  the  public 
without  discrimination  or  charge.  The  pur- 
chase lists  for  the  original  collection  were  made 
up  by  the  Librarian,  Mr.  Joseph  Gilpin  Pyle, 
also  the  author  of  the  "Life  of  James  J.  Hill," 
after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  other  great 
libraries,  library  and  other  catalogues,  and 
bibliographies.  This  work  has  been  under 
way  continuously  since  1912.  Within  the 
last  year  the  list  so  prepared  in  each  subject 
has  been  submitted  to  some  recognized  national 
authority  for  revision  and  additions.  The 
collection  thus  becomes  representative  of  the 
highest  scholarship  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Hill  that  his  library  should  not 
retain  on  its  shelves  books  on  any  subject  that 
have  been  superseded  by  later  publications, 
but  that  it  should  contain  only  the  most 
authoritative  works.  It  will  cover  all  the 
fields  of  knowledge  except  Medicine  and  Law, 
which  have  their  special  libraries  in  St.  Paul. 
Besides  providing  for  regular  reference  and 
research  work,  the  Hill  Library  proposes  to 
fill  the  r61e  of  a  "Library  of  Libraries"  for  the 
Northwest;  ascertaining  what  books  are 
needed,  especially  by  smaller  colleges  and 
universities,  and  supplying  them  so  far  as  its 
resources  permit.  Interlibrary  loans  and  a 
photostat  service  will  be  employed  to  this  end. 
The  Hill  Reference  Library  has  mapped  out 
an  interesting  programme,  and  should  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  progress  of  education 
and  scholarship  not  only  in  the  Northwest  but, 
in  time,  to  that  of  the  whole  country.  Its 
endowment,  supplied  by  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Hill's  family,  is  upward  of  a  million  dollars. 

Loaning  Money  on  Character 

CREDIT  Unions,  which  have  existed  in 
Continental  Europe  for  many  years, 
have  not  taken  root  very  rapidly  in  this 
country,  but  in  recent  years  their  growth,  where 
they  have  been  started,  has  been  rapid.    They 


are  designed  to  encourage  thrift,  and  to  provide 
credit  facilities  for  their  members.  They  les- 
sen the  strangle-hold  of  the  loan  shark  and 
start  people  on  the  way  to  free  themselves 
from  debt.  They  are  an  aid  to  the  small  farmer 
during  his  period  of  expenditure  before  the 
harvest  as  well  as  to  the  industrial  worker.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  effective  Credit 
Unions  laws  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,|^Rhode  Island, and  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  Massachusetts,  where  the  first  Credit 
Union  was  started  in  this  country,  there  are 
approximately  40,000  members  in  these  co- 
operative organizations  to-day.  The  Tele- 
phone Workers'  Credit  Union  of  Massachusetts, 
with  more  than  5,000  members,  and  assets  of 
more  than  $300,000,  accumulated  in  four 
years,  is  the  largest  in  this  country.  During 
the  past  year  its  assets  increased  85  per 
cent.,  and  similar  growth  has  been  shown  in 
many  of  the  other  Credit  Unions  in  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
along  this  line  has  been  the  spread  of  "  Morris 
Plan"  banks  throughout  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Morris,  a  young  Virginia  at- 
torney, opened  the  first  of  these  banks  in  Nor- 
folk in  1910.  To-day  there  are  104  indepen- 
dent Morris  Plan  banks  and  companies  opera- 
ting in  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  combined  resources  of  more  than 
$50,000,000,  and  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  people  have  received  loans  on  the 
Morris  Plan  amounting  to  J2 54,000,000.  These 
are  not  cooperative  organizations  like  the 
Credit  Unions  but  are  stock  companies.  Lead- 
ing men  in  the  various  cities  serve  as  officers 
and  directors,  and  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
panies over  and  above  operating  expenses  and  a 
fixed  dividend  on  the  stock  are  used  in  extend- 
ing the  system. 

The  basis  on  which  loans  are  made  under 
the  Morris  Plan  are  character  and  earning 
ability.  No  other  security  is  asked  for.  The 
borrower  must  have  two  others  sign  his  note 
and  they  also  are  investigated  as  to  character 
and  earning  power  before  the  loan  is  made. 
Six  per  cent,  discount  is  deducted  in  advance, 
and  the  loan  is  paid  off  in  weekly  or  monthly 
installments  over  a  period  of  a  year.  The 
losses  have  been  infinitesimal,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan  has  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  the  statement  credited  to  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Sr.,  that  character  is  the  best  basis  on  which  to 
make  loans. 


HIGH  YIELD  OR  SAFETY? 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on  investments  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom 


IT  IS  a  known  fact  that  the  general  public 
does  most  of  its  buying  of  stocks  when 
they  are  around  their  high  levels.  Thomas 
Gibson,  in  his  book,  "Simple  Principles 
of  Investment,"  says,  "About  80  per 
cent,  of  public  buying  is  done  at  the  ap- 
proximate high  prices  and  at  the  time  when 
realizing  sales  would  be  the  logical  plan." 
Walter  Bagehot,  the  English  economist,  put 
it  in  this  expressive  way:  "At  particular 
times  a  great  many  stupid  people  have  a  great 
deal  of  stupid  money.  ...  At  intervals 
the  money  from  these  people — the  blind  capital, 
as  we  call  it,  of  the  country — is  particularly 
large  and  craving;  it  seeks  for  some  one  to 
devour  it,  and  there  is  'plethora';  it  finds  some 
one,  and  there  is  'speculation';  it  is  devoured, 
and  there  is  'panic.'" 

When  it  comes  to  the  buying  of  bonds  and 
mortgages  there  is  not  the  same  sheepish  ten- 
dency for  people  to  come  in  at  the  top  and 
not  the  same  bad  results  if  they  do,  provided 
they  buy  safe  securities;  but  there  is  evident 
at  present  a  somewhat  related  tendency  among 
bond  buyers  that  may  lead  to  disaster  in  the 
end.  This  is  the  desire  to  get  the  same  high 
yield  on  investments  made  to-day  that  one's 
neighbor  is  getting  on  bonds  that  he  bought 
at  the  low  point  of  May,  1920,  or,  even  as  late 
as  July  or  August  last  year.  Since  May, 
1920,  bonds  have  moved  up  on  the  average 
nearly  thirteen  points  in  price  and  ten  points 
of  this  advance  has  occurred  since  last  July. 
On  a  twenty-five  year  5  per  cent,  bond  this 
means  a  lowering  of  the  yield  which  it  gives 
by  about  one  point  or,  say,  from  7  per  cent,  to 
6  per  cent.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
G)mpany  collateral  trust  5s  due  1946,  for  in- 
stance, sold  as  low  as  77I  last  year,  at  which 
price  they  gave  an  average  annual  yield  of 
6.90  per  cent,  if  held  to  maturity.  At  present 
they  are  selling  at  92  to  yield  5.60  per  cent. 
And  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  for  which  the  yield 
bases  are  printed  in  the  daily  papers,  give  an 
excellent  example  of  this  change.  Most  people 
remember  that   not   many  months  ago  the 


Fourth  Loan  4|s  were  selling  to  yield  more  than 
51  per  cent. — at  their  lowest  point  of  1920 
their  yield  to  maturity  was  more  than  6  per 
cent.  At  present  it  is  down  below  4I  per 
cent. 

This  advance  in  bond  prices  has  been  so 
rapid  that  many  people  do  not  realize  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place.  They  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  higher  yields;  now 
they  cannot  see  why,  if  they  could  get  7  per 
cent,  on  long  term  bonds  with  a  good  degree 
of  safety  last  July,  they  cannot  do  as  well  to- 
day. 

The  danger  is  that  those  investors  who  try 
to  get  as  high  a  return  on  their  money  to-day 
as  they  themselves  or  their  neighbors  got  a 
few  months  ago  have  to  sacrifice  a  certain 
degree  of  safety  to  do  so.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  classes  of  securities  for  which  the  demand 
has  not  been  as  great,  or  which  do  not  enjoy 
an  active  market,  which  may  still  be  pur- 
chased to  give  the  high  yield  with  the  same 
amount  of  safety.  But  in  those  cases  the 
buyer  may  be  sacrificing  the  element  of  market- 
ability (which,  however,  he  may  not  need)  or  he 
may  be  purchasing  a  short-term  investment 
which  will  not  give  him  the  high  yield  for  long. 
In  any  event  he  should  inquire  carefully  why 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  get  that  yield,  aiid  look 
with  particular  care  into  the  safety  of  the 
investment  that  offers  it. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  World's  Work 
who  write  for  suggestions  to  help  them  in 
choosing  their  investments  ask  specifically 
for  recommendations  of  issues  that  give  the 
same  high  returns  that  were  available  last 
summer.  A  farmer  in  Maine  recently  wrote. 
"  I  am  fifty  years  old  and  do  not  wish  to  take 
much  risk,  but  if  1  can  safely  invest  in  long 
term  bonds  which  will  yield  me  7  per  cent. 
or  more,  I  would  like  to  do  so  instead  of  letting 
money  remain  in  savings  bank  at  4  per  cent." 
Another  in  West  Virginia  presented  a  still 
harder  problem.  He  wrote,  "The  tax  laws 
here  amount  almost  to  confiscatbn — over 
three  per  cent,  on  the  face  value  of  bonds.    I 
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have  about  $25,000  to  invest  and  I  want  to 
invest  it  where  1  can  earn  reasonable  interest, 
as  high  as  possible  with  safety,  but  1  do  not 
want  to  invest  in  anything  where  the  element  of 
speculation  is  high.  Can  you  recommend 
any  sound  bonds  upon  which  I  could  earn  as 
much  as  5i  per  cent,  after  paying  the  state 
tax  of  3  per  cent." 

A  short  time  ago  this  West  Virginia  man's 
problem  could  have  been  solved  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Liberty  Bonds,  which  are  tax  free 
in  every  state.  They  would  have  given  the 
5i  per  cent,  he  desired.  Even  now  the  sug- 
.  gestion  was  made  that  he  put  half  his  funds 
in  Liberty  Bonds  and  the  other  half  in  good 
grade  prrferred  stocks,  also  exempt  from  tax 
in  West  Virginia,  which  would  raise  the  aver- 
age return  up  to  the  rate  he  desired.  Such 
preferred  issues  as  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  Union  Pacific,  American  Car  & 
Foundry,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  and  Electric 
Bond  and  Share  were  mentioned.  He  was 
dissuaded  from  trying  to  select  bonds  that 
would  give  him  an  8§  per  cent,  yield. 

In  the  case  of  the  Maine  man  he  was  told 
that  probably  the  safest  investment  to  give 
the  7  p)er  cent,  return  which  he  desired  was  in 
real  estate  mortgage  bonds  or  farm  mortgages, 
provided  they  were  purchased  through  houses 
of  the  best  reputation  in  those  fields.  But  it 
was  pointed  out  that  he  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  real  estate  values  are  inflated 
at  the  present  time  and  that  mortgages  made 
on  the  basis  of  this  inflation  are  not  as  well 
secured  as  such  mortgages  of  the  past.  In  the 
field  of  long-term  corporation  bonds,  which 
seemed  to  be  what  he  had  in  mind,  it  was 
suggested  that  he  confine  the  investment 
of  his  savings  to  such  issues  as  the  good  second 
grade  railroad  bonds,  like  New  York  Central 
debenture  6s  or  to  the  best  public  utility  bonds 
like  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  refunding  5s. 
These  were  selling  to  yield  only  about  6  per 
cent.  The  real  estate  mortgage  bonds  and 
farm  mortgages  therefore  had  an  advantage 
on  the  basis  of  interest  return.  And  the  record 
of  such  securities  has  been  excellent;  they 
have  made  most  satisfactory  investments 
for  a  great  many  people.  They  are  not 
readily  marketable,  but  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions the  best  of  the  issuing  houses  will  take 
them  back  at  a  small  discount  from  a  client 


Vho  has  to  sell.  Investors  who  bought  these 
securities  during  the  years  while  active  bonds 
were  declining  in  price  were  indeed  fortu- 
nate. The  fluctuation  of  the  marketplace 
disturbed  neither  their  minds  nor  their  pocket- 
books.  Just  now  there  is  this  uncertain  situ- 
ation in  regard  to  new  issues  because  of 
the  inflation  in  real  estate  values,  for  if 
these  values  should  drop,  some  of  the  mortgages 
that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  would 
not    be   well    secured. 

Another  drawback  to  real  estate  and  farm 
mortgage  securities  is  that  they  are  usually 
for  short  terms.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  interest  rates  will  go  still  lower,  and 
if  they  do,  the  man  who  owns  a  long-term 
bond,  who  will  be  getting  the  present  rate 
when  others  are  reinvesting  at  lower  rates, 
will  still  have  an  advantage.  And  if  he  owns 
a  bond  that  enjoys  a  ready  market,  he  will 
be  in  position  to  profit  by  the  advance  in 
bond  prices  which  will  accompany  the  de- 
cline   in    interest    rates. 

The  investor  therefore  has  to  decide  be- 
tween the  long  and  the  short  term  investment, 
with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  long.  Then  he 
can  think  of  yield,  but  his  first  consideration 
should  be  for  the  safety  of  the  investment. 
Many  corporations  that  have  been  hard  hit 
by  the  business  depression  are  now  selling 
securities  to  pull  them  out  of  their  difficulties. 
These  offerings  are  based  largely  on  the 
showing  of  the  past.  Increased  competition 
of  the  future  may  result  in  the  elimination 
of  some  of  these  issues.  The  high  interest 
rate  which  they  bear  may  be  the  bait  on  a 
hook  which  is  unsafe  for  the  investor  to  go 
after.  The  corporation  that  has  good  securities 
to  sell  no  longer  needs  to  offer  the  high  in- 
terest returns  of  last  year,  and  the  investor 
should  be  critical  of  the  ones  that  do.  He 
should  investigate  to  assure  himself  of  the 
company's  ability  to  continue  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  it  is  selling.  And  he  should 
also  note  whether  the  bond  can  be  called  in 
and  paid  off  by  the  company  at  a  few  points 
above  what  he  is  paying  for  it.  Such  a  callable 
feature  might  upset  the  permanency  of  his 
investment  just  at  a  time  when  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  reinvest  to  advantage.  Above 
all  he  should  look  to  the  safety  of  his  invest- 
ments in  times  like  these. 
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In  order  to  present  in  tme  place  wise  and  informed  thought  and  siimulaiing  counsel, 
month  after  month,  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  have  created  this  special  section  in 
the  magazine  and  invited  the  gmiiemen  whose  names  appear  above  to  contribute  to  iU 
The  magazine  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  ibis 
Uftdertaking. 

The  views  expressed  by  each  author  are  bis  alone,  there  being  no  group  responsi- 
bility for  any  of  the  opinions,  but  no  opinions  will  appear  in  this  section  except  those 
belonging  to  same  individual  of  this  group. — The  Editors. 

LO!    THE  POOR  HUSBANDMAN 

By  ERIE  C.  HOPWOOD 


THE  analysts  and  the  prophets 
announce  that  prosperity  will 
be  on  the  way  back  when  the 
farmer  begins  buying  again. 
When  the  farmer  is  not  in  the 
market,  mills  shut  down,  factories  cut  to 
part  time,  railway  equipment  stands  idle 
in  the  yards  and  all  trade  stagnates. 
Without  the  farmer  with  a  bank  roll  the 
people  perish. 


Here,  then,  is  still  another  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  the  man  who  wrings 
nature's  bounty  from  her  and  pass^  it 
on  to  his  brother  within  the  city's  gate. 
It  leaves  him  a%  little  more  confused. 
Things  have  been  breaking  rather  too 
fast  for  the  farmer  of  late. 

He  was  getting  surveyed  before  the 
war  broke  out.  He  was  told  about  the 
physical  degeneracy  in  the  rural  districts; 
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that  he  ought  to  quit  expecting  his  wife 
to  look  after  the  chickens,  that  she  ought 
to  have  a  power  churn  and  a  w^ashing 
machine  and  a  kitchen  cistern,  that  he 
ought  to  bring  the  Grange  or  something 
of  the  kind  up  to  the  point  of  supplying 
adequate  social  relaxation  and  stimulus 
to  the  mental  man,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things,  all  of  which  he  knew  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  do,  had  nickels  been 
dollars  and  had  he  not  been  so  dog  tired 
at  the  end  of  the  day's  work. 

Then  the  war  came  on  and  the  farmer 
was  conjured  and  implored  and  exhorted 
to  raise  more  wheat  and  more  corn  and 
more  hogs  and  more  everything  to  beat 
the  Boche— in  the  meantime  buying 
Liberty  bonds  till  it  hurt.  Being  the 
backbone  of  the  nation,  the  farmer  did 
both  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  the 
first  time,  he  learned  that  wars  are  won 
by  binders  and  corn  cutters  and  husk- 
ing pegs.  As  a  master  craftsman  in 
the  use  of  these  utensils  he  took  on  a 
wholly  new  and  vital  importance  in  the 
national  comity. 

A  little  while  after  the  war  the  census 
figures  for  1920  came  out  and,  b  and  be- 
hold ye!  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  land,  there  were  more  people  living 
in  the  cities  than  in  the  country.  Here  was 
the  problem  of  more  city  mouths  to  be 
filled  and  fewer  country  hands  to  fill  them. 

The  census  figures  revealed  some  other 
facts  for  thinking  folks.  For  example, 
that  there  were  but  4.8  acres  of  improved 
farm  land  per  capita  in  the  United  States 
on  January  1,  1920,  the  lowest  since  1850, 
when  the  records  were  first  available.  It 
was  5.7  in  1880.  The  acreage  of  improved 
land  has  increased  each  decade,  doubling 
since  1880,  but  increase  in  population  has 
outstripped  it. 

When  population  started  to  crowd  to 
the  city  and  some  of  the  more  thoughtful 
began  to  look  bell>^vard  and  wonder 
wherewithal  they  would  be  fed  if  Rusticus 
failed  them,  they  began  to  treat  him  with 
new  respect^ — even  to  survey  him.  Then 
came  the  war  and  it  was  demonstrated 


that  it  was  won  on  the  Gopher  Prairie 
and  ilickville  salient  no  less  than*  at 
Chemin  des  Dames  or  Dead  Man  s  Hill, 
and  that  the  charge  of  the  binders 
was  hardly  less  irresistible  than  that  of 
the  tanks.  Respect  gave  way  to  some- 
thing akin  to  adulation.  And  now  comes 
the  piping  time  of  peace  with  the  farmer 
out  of  the  market  and  nothing  doing. 

If  you  will  read  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals and  talk  with  the  farmer — at  least 
in  the  Middle  West — you  will  find  that 
he  is  trying  to  get  at  the  theory  of 
relativity.  He  notes  how  successfully 
he  has  been  liquidated;  his  wheat,  say, 
from  Sj.oo  to  99  cents,  his  corn  from  |l 50 
per  bushel  to  20  cents,  his  hogs  from  $2 1 
per  hundred  to  $8.00,  and  so  with  other 
things— an  average,  perhaps,  of  80 
per  cent.,  while  labor  in  the  city  has  li- 
quidated hardly  18  per  cent,,  and  the 
things  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  buy^ 
only  a  fraction  of  what  the  liquidation 
has  meant  to  him. 

He  notes,  also,  that  despite  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unemployed 
throughout  the  country  every  wage  ad- 
justment downward  is  fought  to  the  bit- 
ter end;  that  in  the  face  of  the  times  the 
agitation  for  a  forty  or  a  forty-four  hour 
week  is  kept  alive.  His  own  week  is 
likely  to  be  measured  by  sixty-five  or 
seventy  hours  and  there  is  no  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime  with  him. 

He  observes  that  the  dweller  within 
the  city  gates  neither  wants  to  starve 
nor  to  produce  from  the  soil  his  susten- 
ance. Rather  he  wishes  Rusticus  to  do 
it  for  him.  But  he  permits  a  machinery 
of  distribution  to  be  established  to  which 
he  is  willing  to  pay  some  60  cents  of 
every  dollar  while  he  grudges  the  farmer 
40.  Yet  Mr.  Urbs  gnashes  his  teeth 
and  beats  his  head,  bewailing  the  H.  C.  L. 
and  cursing  Rusticus  as  a  plutocrat  with 
good  hard  cider  in  his  cellar  and  automo- 
biles in  his  garage. 

The  census  figures  demonstrate  the 
trend  of  population.  It  is  steadily  away 
from  the  farm.     Despite  the  abnormally 
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high  prices  for  farm  products  in  the  last 
fe\\r  years  the  average  farm  income  is 
woefully  inadequate  in  comparison  to 
that  in  other  lines  of  effort.  There  is 
growing  resentment  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts at  the  restrictions  of  hours  and 
effort  among  organized  workers  in  the 
city.  The  farmer  long  ago  learned  that 
the  high  price  of  his  mower  or  plow  was 
in  no  small  part  due  to  this  cause.  He 
rages  at  the  profiteering  of  implement 
manufacturers  and  fertilizer  dealers  no 
less  than  at  labor.  He  is  human  and 
gregarious.  The  cinema  and  the  lights 
of  the  town  have  the  same  charm  for  him 
as  for  his  city  neighbor. 

True,  there  are  compensations  and 
correctives.  Improved  farm  machinery 
has  relieved  some  of  the  drudgery.  The 
auto  and  the  paved  road  have  brought 
city  advantages  nearer.  County  agricul- 
tural agents  and  more  effective  farm 
associations  have  developed  a  keener 
community  of  interests.  Schools  are 
better,  farm  living  conditions  have  im- 
proved, isolation  to  a  degree  has  been 
broken  down. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  a  seriously 
large  number  of  those  still  living  on  farms 
are  there  because  they  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  away. 

Despite  all  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions, farm  life  to-day  remains  a  task 
where  the  curse  of  the  Garden  is  heavy. 
There  is  poetry  in  the  field  of  waving 
grain,  but  there  are  sweat  and  tears  as 
well — and  probably  chinch  bugs  and 
weevil.  Farming  is  more  of  a  gamble 
than  almost  any  other  business.  It's 
a  hard  game  to  play  for  such  a  little  stake. 

Yet  there  are  hosts  of  men  who  would 
stay  on  the  farms  if  they  had  half  a  chance 
— that  rare  host  that  can  see  and  feel 
the  beauty  of  the  world  as  nature  made  it 
and  that  shudders  at  the  din  and  dirt  and 
sin  and  confusion  of  the  world  as  man  is 
too  likely  to  make  it. 

These  men  feel  the  injustice  of  the 
present  division  of  the  dollar  as  between 
producer  and  distributor.     They  can  see 


little  ultimate  hope  for  the  farmer  with- 
out material  improvement  in  transporta- 
tion, much  as  the  motor  truck  has  done 
on  short  hauls.  They  appreciate  that  it 
is  most  unlikely  that  there  can  be  any 
appreciable  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
producing  foods  in  the  face  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  free  lands,  falling  per  capita 
acreage,  growing  operation  of  land  by 
tenure,  mounting  costs  for  labor,  ferti- 
lizer, feed,  farm  machinery,  and  taxes. 
They  know  how  inexorable  is  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns — that  the  day  of  the 
Indian  scratching  the  alluvial  plain  with 
his  crooked  stick  and  trusting  his  few 
seeds  to  nature,  rarely  to  be  disappointed, 
is  past  and  will  never  come  again. 

They  know,  too,  that  reduced  to  the 
most  elementary  formula,  Mr.  Urbs  will 
pay  the  price  or  go  hungry.  And  that 
price  will,  in  the  long  run,  have  to  be 
adequate  to  lift  the  farm  worker  from  the 
level  of  sodden  peasantry  and  to  com- 
pensate for  such  peculiar  comforts  and 
satisfaction  of  the  herd  ip'^tinct  as  the 
town  dweller  enjoys. 

The  farmer  will  get  back  into  the 
market  as  soon  as  he  can.  He  likes  being 
out  of  it  no  better  than  business  likes 
having  him  out.  But  he  cannot  liquidate 
and  buy  at  the  same  time.  He  will  buy 
when  the  market  overtakes  him  on  the 
way  down  or  when  he  meets  it  coming  up. 

And  since  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
farmer  is  the  military  Gibraltar  in  war 
and  the  economic  Rock  of  Ages  in  peace, 
it  will  do  the  Government  no  harm  to  put 
some  real  study  and  attention  to  the 
acute  problems  facing  the  agricultural 
population.  An  agricultural  bloc  swash- 
buckling around  Congress  and  trying  to 
dragoon  it  into  selfish  group  action  gets 
nowhere  as  a  permanent  solution.  But 
careful  study  and  appreciation  of  the 
fundamental  economics  of  the  situation, 
plus  action,  would  do  so. 

In  the  meantime  growingly  complex 
urban  society  will  do  well  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  census  figures  and  produce-market 
quotations. 
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NATIONAL  POLITICS  IN  1922 

Issues  that  will  Determine  the  Primaries,  which  Begin  Next 
Month,  and  the  Summer  Campaigns  to  Elect  the  Whole  Member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  One  Third  of  the  Senate 

By   mark  SULLIVAN 


DURING  the  time  when  1  was 
writing  this  article,  or  reflecting 
upon  it,  1  happened  to  talk  with, 
among  others,  the  men  who  will 
be  in  more  or  less  official  charge 
of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  campaigns 
this  year,  and  who  will  have  in  a  sense  the 
oflficial  responsibility  for  framing  the  issues,  for 
conducting  the  party  campaigns,  and  for  elect- 
ing Democratic  or  Republican  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  Lower  House.  In  each  case 
1  asked  the  question:  "What  will  be  the  issue 
in  the  elections  this  year?"  And  in  each  case 
the  reply  was:  "The  record  of  the  Administra- 
tion." 

The  Republican  party  management  thinks 
that  the  Republican  candidates  will  ask  for 
reelection  or  election  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Republican  Administration  has  done,  and 
thinks  that  the  public  will  confer  reelection 
or  election  on  the  basis  of  that  record.  In 
short,  he  expects  his  party  to  be  returned  to 
power  because  the  record  of  the  Administration 
is  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic 
party  management  thinks  precisely  the  oppo- 
site. He  expects — and,  I  presume,  plans — 
to  ask  the  public  to  reject  Republican  Senators 
and  Republican  Q>ngressmen,  and  substitute 
Democrats  in  their  places,  because  the  record 
of  the  Administration  is  bad. 

To  expatiate  too  much  on  the  irony  of  this 
would  be  a  little  too  obvious.  The  expectation 
of  thoughtful  persons,  not  regulated  in  their 
thinking  by  the  exigencies  of  party  member- 
ship, will  probably  be  that  the  public,  when 
the  day  of  the  election  comes,  will  r^ard  the 
record  of  the  Administration  as  being  good, 
or  as  being  bad,  dependent,  to  a  large  extent, 
upon  other  circumstances.  Some,  and  possibly 
most  of  these  circumstances  will  be  extraneous, 
more  or  less  acculental,  and  largely  beyond 
the  control  of  either  the  party  in  power  or  the 
party  that  wants  to  get  into  power. 
If  the  same  question  I  asked  the  party  lead- 


ers were  asked  of  a  person  wholly  outside  of 
things  so  far  as  party  preoccupation  is  con- 
cerned, but  reasonably  close  to  things  so  far 
as  public  affairs  irrespective  of  party  are  con- 
cerned, such  a  person  would  probably  answer 
that  these  elections  and  primaries  this  year 
will  turn  on  one  of  three  issues.  All  three 
of  them  will  be  with  us  in  one  degree  or 
another.  But  elections  and  primaries  have  a 
way  of  picking  out  some  one  subject  from  a 
tangle  of  issues,  and  making  it  the  high  spot. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  tendency  of  the  crowd  toward 
rough  simplicity  of  thinking.  It  isn't  the  most 
accurate  way  of  electing  men  or  parties,  nor 
is  it  the  most  logical  or  the  most  ideal.  But 
it  usually  turns  out  that  way,  and  it  can  safely 
be  taken  for  granted  that  some  one  of  three 
groups  of  issues  will  be  to  the  front  during  the 
coming  months.  The  three  are:  First,  our 
foreign  relations;  second,  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try; third,  the  record  of  the  Administration. 

The  order  in  which  I  happen  to  have  placed 
them  is  without  any  particular  meaning.  It 
happens  to  be  a  fact,  as  1  have  said,  that  the 
politicians,  considering  these  three  groups 
of  issues  in  the  order  of  their  probability  of 
being  the  leading  issue  the  coming  summer, 
place  them  in  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  order 
in  which  I  have  set  them  down.  To  a  certain 
extent,  this  is  a  case  where  the  wish  can,  within 
limits,  make  itself  father  of  the  event.  Some- 
thing will  depend  on  the  success  which 
Democratic  spellbinders  and  Democratic  edi- 
tors have  in  making  the  public  believe  that 
the  Republican  record  is  bad;  or  on  the 
success  which  Republican  spellbinders  and 
Republican  editors  have  in  making  the  public 
believe  that  the  Republican  party  record  is 
good.  But  much  more  than  that,  the  public, 
in  this  election  as  in  past  elections,  is  pretty 
sure  to  decide  whether  the  record  of  the  Admin- 
istration is  good  or  bad  by  the  test  of  whether 
the  state  of  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  appeals  to  the  public  as  being  good  or 
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bad.  In  short,  the  likelihood  is  that  the  elec- 
tions this  year  will  really  be  decided  largely 
on  the  second  of  the  three  groups  of  issues 
1  have  mentioned — namely,  on  the  state  of 
the  country.  Post  hoc  propter  hoc  isn't  the  most 
accurate  method  of  reasoning  in  the  world, 
but  it  is  a  form  of  logic  that  crowd  psychology 
tends  to  express  itself  in. 

It  takes  a  cold  and  judicial  mind  to  really 
look  minutely  into  the  record  of  a  party  in 
power  and  cast  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  that 
record.  A  certain  number  of  voters  will  do 
this,  but  they  are  negligible  compared  to  the 
mass.  What  nearly  always  happens,  and  what 
is  likely  to  happen  this  year,  is  one  of  two 
things:  Either  the  voters,  when  election  day 
comes,  feel  that  the  state  of  the  country  is 
fairly  good,  or  at  least  is  turned  toward  good, 
and  in  that  case  vote  to  let  well  enough  alone; 
or  else  the  voters  feel  that  the  state  of  the 
country  is  bad,  and  vote  for  a  change. 

As  to  what  the  state  of  the  country  is  likely 
to  be  during  the  coming  months,  1  will  say  later 
on  in  this  article  as  much  as  seems  to  me  safe 
to  say  about  a  condition  several  months  in  the 
future.  For  the  moment,  let  us  assume  that 
these  primaries  and  elections  really  will  be 
decided  on  the  record  of  the  Administration. 
If  that  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the 
Republicans  have  one  large  hurdle  to  over- 
come. That  task  will  consist  in  their  convin- 
cing the  public  that  the  record  of  the  Executive 
and  of  the  Administration,  in  the  person  of 
President  Harding  and  his  Cabinet  and  the 
administrative  departments,  is  the  same  as 
the  record  of  the  legislative  end  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, in  the  persons  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Lower  House. 

The  universal  testimony  that  comes  to 
Washington  from  all  over  the  country  is  that 
the  public,  at  the  present  time,  makes  a  sharp 
distinction  between  these  two  branches  of  what 
is  loosely  referred  to  as  "the  Administration." 

The  public  thinks  that  President  Harding 
has  done  well.  They  think  he  appointed 
a  good  Cabinet  and  selected  good  men  as  heads 
of  the  various  administrative  departments. 
They  think  that  these  Cabinet  members 
and  heads  of  departments  have  done  a  good 
job  of  business  management  and  housekeeping. 
But  the  same  public,  on  the  contrary,  thinks 
that  the  Senate  and  House  have  done  rather 
badly. 

Now,  of  course,  the  'fact  is  that  it  is  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  who   come  up   for 


reelection  this  year,  and  not  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet.  As  a  matter  of  strategy, 
what  the  Republicans  will  need  to  do,  and  will 
undoubtedly  try  to  do,  is  to  merge,  so  to  speak, 
the  records  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  lead  the  public  to  think  of  them  as 
one.  Every  Republican  Congressman  and 
every  Republican  Senator  who  comes  up  for 
reelection  will  try  to  make  his  campaign 
under  the  mantle  of  President  Harding. 
President  Harding  will  be  solicited  to  write 
letters  of  endorsement,  to  make  trips  into 
doubtful  states,  and  to  deliver  speeches  in  the 
states  or  districts  of  leading  Republican 
Senators  or  Congressmen  seeking  reelection. 
It  will  be  said  that  the  Republican  President 
must  be  supported.  It  will  be  said  that  the 
Republican  President  and  the  Republican 
Cabinet  would  be  handicapped  by  a  Demo- 
cratic House  or  a  Democratic  Senate,  or  both. 
In  short,  every  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
Republicans  to  get  endorsement  for  Republican 
Congressmen  and  Senators  on  the  basis  of  the 
favor  in  which  the  Republican  President  is  held. 

In  this  strategy  there  will  be  some  degree 
of  justice  and  a  larger  degree  of  expediency. 
In  some  degree  or  other,  it  may  be  successful. 
But  if  the  public,  on  the  other  hand,  continues 
to  make  the  distinction  which  it  now  makes 
between  the  record  of  the  Republican  President 
and  the  administrative  end  of  the  government, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  record  of  the  Re- 
publican Senate  and  House,  on  the  other 
hand,  then  in  that  case  the  Republican  party 
managers  will  have  a  more  difficult  task. 

If  the  interest  of  the  voter  is  focussed  on 
the  record  of  the  Republican  Senate  and 
House,  it  will  take  account  of  several  of  the 
large  issues  with  which  Congress  has  dealt, 
or  with  which  it  deals  from  now  on.  Without 
attempting  to  fix  any  particular  order  of  im- 
portance for  these  issues,  it  can  be  said  with 
confidence  that  they  will  include,  in  addition 
to  many  minor  ones,  the  tax  bill,  the  tariff, 
the  various  measures  of  relief  or  aid  for  farmers, 
the  action  which  Congress  must  soon  take  on 
immigration,  the  action  which  Congress  may 
take  on  President  Harding's  recommendation 
of  some  form  of  subsidy  or  government  remu- 
neration to  private  owners  of  mercantile  ship- 
ping, and  the  soldiers'  bonus —  or  "adjusted 
compensation,"  as  the  soldiers  call  it. 

As  to  the  last  named  of  these  issues,  if  the 
Republican  party  should  go  into  the  elections 
on  its  record  of  the  past  year  it  would  un- 
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dovibtedly  fare  badly.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  predict  that  the  Republicans  will 
"cover"  themselves  carefully  on  this  matter 
of  the  bonus  before  the  elections  come  around. 
It  was  a  personal  action  on  the  part  of  President 
Harding,  and  a  courageous  action  at  that, 
which  alone  prevented  the  passage  of  an  ad- 
justed compensation  bill  last  summer.  There 
have  been  signs  lately  that  President  Harding 
intends  to  change  his  attitude  of  opposition, 
and  that  some  time  during  the  coming  few 
months  a  bonus  bill  will  be  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, under  the  President's  auspices,  and  will 
unquestionably  be  passed. 

THE   SOLDIER   BONUS 

LAST  June,  a  Republican  Senator,  McCum- 
^  ber  of  North  Dakota,  introduced  a 
bonus  bill  and  pressed  it  so  energetically  that, 
before  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate 
realized  the  situation,  it  was  in  the  way  of 
becoming  a  law  within  a  few  days.  At  that 
point  Secretary  Mellon  addressed  a  public 
letter  to  some  Senators,  saying  that  the  state 
of  the  Treasury  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
a  bonus  bill  running  into  billions.  Secretary 
Mellon's  warning  protest  was  not,  however, 
enough.  The  Senate  was  quite  ready  to  pass 
it  anyhow.  At  that  belated  moment  the 
Republican  leadership  of  the  Senate  fell  back 
on  President  Harding  personally,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  come  to  the  Senate  and  make  a 
speech,  taking  on  himself  the  onus  of  preventing 
the  passage  of  the  act. 

If  the  Republican  record  on  the  soldier 
bonus  should  rest  with  that,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  would  weigh  heavily  against 
them  in  the  elections  the  coming  year.  But 
since  that  time,  various  things  have  happened 
to  put  the  Republicans  upon  notice  that  the 
country  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  some  sort  of 
compensation  for  the  soldiers.  Probably  the 
most  vivid  event  that  has  come  to  President 
Harding's  attention  in  this  connection  was  the 
election  in  his  own  state  of  Ohio,  in  which  a 
local  state  soldiers'  bonus  was  an  issue,  and  in 
which  the  vote  was  something  like  four  to  one 
in  its  favor.  A  political  party  wanting  to  keep 
hold  on  power  cannot  afford  to  ignore  any  such 
expression  of  public  opinion  as  that. 

I  am  saying  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the 
soldier  bonus  bill,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
nor  anything  of  the  expediency  of  adopting  it 
immediately,  in  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try's finances.    On  these  subjects  much  will 


be  said.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
the  Senate  will  oppose  the  bill.  Secretary 
Mellon  of  the  Treasury,  whether  he  feels  called 
upon  to  say  so  or  not,  will  probably  think 
that  the  soldier  bonus  ought  to  be  postponed 
until  a  time  when  the  strain  on  the  Treasury 
and  the  interest  rates  on  borrowed  money 
are  more  favorable.  But  1  am  speaking  of 
the  soldier  bonus  merely  in  terms  of  the  def- 
erence which  a  party,  seeking  to  retain  its 
tenure  of  power,  is  likely  to  pay  to  a  wide- 
spread public  feeling.  Considered  in  that  light, 
the  Republicans  may  be  expected  to  be  fairly 
certain  to  pass  some  sort  of  adjusted  compensa- 
tion bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  before 
the  coming  general  election. 

As  it  is  with  the  soldier  bonus,  so  it  is  with 
the  tariff.  If  the  Republican  party  were  to 
be  judged  by  its  record  on  the  tariff  up  to  date, 
things  would  go  badly  with  them.  There  is 
probably  not  a  voter  in  the  United  States 
who  was  not  led  to  believe,  when  the  Re- 
publican party  took  possession  of  power  last 
March,  that  it  would  pass  a  tariff  act  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  But  the  end  of  the  year 
came,  and  the  only  thing  that  had  been  done 
was  to  pass  an  emergency  act  for  five  months, 
and  then  to  renew  it  for  another  similar  period. 
For  this  delay  the  Republicans  have  a  fairly 
good  alibi.  The  Republican  leaders  say  that 
when  they  got  down  to  the  actual  writing  of  a 
tariff  bill,  they  found  that  the  fluctuations  of 
foreign  exchange  were  so  violent  and  other 
conditions  of  foreign  trade  so  unsettled  that  it 
was  impossible  to  write  a  tariff  bill  that  could 
be  expected  to  last  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  tried  it,  but  they  found  it  too  difficult. 

However,  the  Republicans  are  not  going  to 
be  innocent  enough  to  let  this  particular 
alibi  remain  as  their  only  defense  against 
the  wintry  blasts  of  a  disappointed  electorate. 
Some  time  between  now  and  the  election  the 
Republicans  will  undoubtedly  pass  a  tariff 
bill  of  a  sort.  What  kind  of  bill  it  will  be 
no  one  can  predict.  The  conditions  of  foreign 
exchange  and  foreign  trade  generally  aren't 
any  more  stable  now  than  they  were  a  few 
months  ago.  Nevertheless,  the  Republicans 
have  had  some  time  to  put  their  minds  on  de- 
vices for  overcoming  this  handicap. 

By  main  strength,  if  in  no  other  way,  the 
Republicans  will  pass  scJhie  kind  of  tariff 
measure.  Probably  the  dominant  aspect  of 
it  will  be  to  satisfy  those  farming  states  that 
are  represented  in  Q>ngress  by  what  is  called 
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the  "  farm  bloc."  The  farm  bloc  has  come  to  be 
about  the  most  powerful  single,  compact  group 
in  Congress.  I  have  asked  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  farm  bloc  what  kind  of  tariff  they  will 
favor.  They  say  they  want  a  tariff  that  ade- 
quately protects  farm  products,  and  that 
if  they  get  that,  they  will  be  entirely  willing 
to  give  adequate  protection  to  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  East.  From  this  it  would 
seem  likely  that  the  Republicans  will  pass  a 
fairly  high  protective  tariff. 

FOREIGN  CREDIT  AND  FREE  TRADE 

BEFORE  they  get  this  done,  however, 
they  are  going  to  encounter  a  certain 
amount  of  opposition  from  certain  large  in- 
terests in  the  East  whose  main  concern  is 
business  in  a  general  sense,  rather  than  manu- 
facturing business  in  the  limited  sense.  Since 
we  have  become  the  greatest  creditor  nation 
in  the  world,  and  since  a  considerable  section 
of  our  banking  and  business  community  is 
interested  in  the  payment  by  Europe  of  the 
interest  and  principal  of  the  public  and  private 
debts  that  Europe  owes  us,  we  are  beginning 
to  share  the  experience  that  usually  comes  to  a 
nation  when  it  becomes  a  lender  of  money. 
A  money-lending  nation  is  a  free-trade  nation 
or,,  at  least,  a  low-tariff  nation.  Possibly 
it  may  be  some  time  before  this  new  interest 
of  ours  prevails  over  the  old  protective  manu- 
facturing interest  in  politics.  Possibly  it 
may  never  happen.  Possibly,  without  coming 
to  a  conscious  decision,  to  do  so,  but  merely 
by  drifting,  we  may  abdicate  the  position  the 
war  conferred  upon  us  as  the  greatest  creditor 
nation  in  the  world.  However  that  may  turn 
out  in  the  end,  there  is  for  the  present  an 
easily  apparent  beginning  on  the  part  of  our 
business  community  of  a  sense  of  possible 
imperfections  in  the  old  Republican  policy 
of  a  high  protective  tariff. 

As  to  taxation,  there  is  nothing  in  politics 
more  clear  than  that  a  good  many  of  those 
wealthy  interests  which  have  long  given 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  party  do  not 
feel  that  the  tax  bill  which  the  Republicans 
passed  last  year  is  the  sort  they  had  expected. 
The  heart  of  the  controversy  about  the  tax 
bill  which  Congress  passed  in  November  lies 
in  the  high  surtaxes  on  large  incomes.  The 
Republican  party  started  out  with  a  policy 
of  reducing  the  high  surtaxes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  largest  incomes  would  not  need 
to  pay  a  total  tax  of  more  than  40  per  cent. 


That  programme  had  President  Harding's  en- 
dorsement. It  was  carried  through  the  Lower 
House,  and  was  just  about  to  be  carried  through 
the  Senate.  But  just  at  the  point  when  the 
bill  carrying  the  reduced  rates  was  about 
to  come  out  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  an  insurrection 
was  started  by  the  vital  and  energetic  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Medill  McCormick. 
He,  with  a  few  followers,  made  a  temporary 
alliance  with  some  members  of  the  farm 
bloc  and  others,  and  the  rates  were  increased 
from  a  maximum  of  40  per  cent,  to  a  maximum 
of  58  per  cent.  It  was  in  that  shape  that  the 
bill  was  passed. 

In  this  connection,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
the  elections  this  year  as  to  which  there  is 
just  a  possibility  of  large  interest  and  impor- 
tance. When  I  first  began  to  be  a  reporter 
of  national  politics,  and  for  several  years  there- 
after, there  was  hardly  a  day  when  the  term 
"states'  rights"  did  not  turn  up  in  the  debates 
in  Congress.  But  during  the  centralization 
and  solidarity  that  came  with  the  war,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  war's  over-shadowing 
issues,  this  old  slogan  was  completely  in  eclipse. 
It  had  begun  to  disappear  several  years  before 
the  war  began.  It  largely  expire!  with  the 
death  of  politicians  who  remembered  the 
Civil  War  and  with  the  elimination  of  Civil 
War  emotions  that  went  out  with  the  passing 
of  the  old  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
all  that  was  associated  with  them,  as  a  polit- 
ical and  social  force,  but  a  renaissance  of 
this  old  political  battle-cry  is  fore-shadowed 
by  a  recommendation  which  President  Harding 
made  to  Congress  in  his  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  session.  The  antecedents  of 
this  recommendation  are  in  themselves  an 
essential  part  both  of  very  recent  political 
history  and  of  anticipated  political  issues  in 
the  coming  campaign.  It  all  revolves  around 
the  income  tax. 

President  Harding,  as  1  have  said,  favored 
the  wiping  out  of  the  high  surtaxes  on  very 
large  incomes.  The  reason  for  this  is  familiar 
to  every  thoughtful  person.  It  is  recognized 
that  when  the  income  tax  takes  more  than 
half  of  large  incomes,  the  result  is  that  rich 
investors  tend  to  withdraw  their  money  from 
ordinary  commercial  ventures  and  to  put 
it  into  the  tax-exempt  bonds  of  states  and 
municipalities.  The  reason  for  the  movement 
to  reduce  the  higher  range  of  surtaxes  was 
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to  restore  to  these  large  investors  the  incentive 
to  buy  the  bonds  of  private  corporations. 
But  when  Congress  flouted  this  eflFort  on  the 
part  of  Harding  and  the  Republican  leaders, 
the  President  then  took  the  other  horn  of  the 
dilemma.  He  proposed  in  his  message  that 
the  bonds  of  states  and  cities  should  be  deprived 
of  their  present  constitutional  exemption  from 
taxation,  the  purpose  being  to  create  in  this 
way  that  equality  of  investment  attractiveness 
which  had  first  been  attempted  in  the  form 
of  reducing  the  high  surtaxes.  The  necessity 
for  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  actions  is 
obvious.  So  long  as  there  is  high  taxation 
on  private  corporation  bonds  held  in  large 
quantities,  and  complete  exemption  for  munici- 
pal bonds,  private  industry  as  a  borrower  of 
money  is  going  to  be  at  an  intolerable  handicap 
compared  with  states  and  cities. 

A  slightly  more  remote  result  of  the  situation, 
and  one  not  universally  seen,  is  a  tendency 
toward  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities. 
Under  present  conditions  if  a  local  gas  company 
or  electric  railroad  or  telephone  company  is  in  * 
private  ownership,  it  must  pay  from  i  to  2 
per  cent,  more  interest  for  borrowed  money 
than  the  same  property  when  owned  by  a 
municipality.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
private  as  compared  with  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  and  the  like.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  future  tendency  of  these 
public  utilities  to  pass  from  private  ownership 
into  public  ownership  is  sure. 

To  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  inferior 
eflTiciency  and  great  undesirability  of  public 
ownership  as  compared  with  private  ownership 
of  public  utilities,  the  tendency  is  dangerous 
and  ought  to  be  corrected.  There  are,  as  1 
say,  two  ways  of  accomplishing  this:  one  by 
abolishing  the  high  surtaxes;  the  other  by 
withdrawing  the  tax  exemption  now  enjoyed 
by  government,  as  well  as  state  and  municipal 
bonds.  President  Harding  in  the  beginning 
tried  the  first  method,  but  it  was  refused  by 
Congress,  whereupon  he  inserted  in  his  message 
to  Congress  the  recommendation  that  tax 
exemption  should  be  withdrawn  from  state 
and  municipal  securities. 

In  making  this  recommendation  President 
Harding  realized,  of  course,  and  mentioned 
the  fact,  that  it  would  require  a  change  in  the 
Federal  constitution.  1 1  is  not  certain  whether 
he  realized  also  how  deep  his  proposal  went 
to  the  very  heart  of  our  traditional  constitu- 
tional relation  between  the  Federal  govern- 


ment on  the  one  hand  and  the  state  and 
municipal  governments  on  the  other  hand. 
For  the  states  to  give  up  the  authority  they 
now  have  over  the  conditions  of  their  own 
borrowing  of  money  and  their  own  taxation 
would  be  a  surrender  of  states'  rights  prob- 
ably greater  than  any  one  of  the  many  that 
have  already  taken  place.  It  would  go  closer 
to  the  heart  of  states'  rights  than  did  the 
Prohibition  amendment,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  passed.  It  all  causes  one  to  wonder 
just  how  much  is  left  of  state  pride  and  how 
much  remains  of  that  stubborn  jealousy  of 
increasing  Federal  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  states,  which  was  once  the  country's 
outstanding  political  issue.  If  President  Hard- 
ing and  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress 
press  the  attempt  to  put  this  recommendation 
into  effect  through  the  process  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  we  shall  see  how  much 
vitality  is  left  in  this  old  issue. 

In  the  mere  matter  of  time  the  process  would 
take  probably  at  least  two  years.  Within 
that  period  it  is  just  possible  that  a  change  of 
spirit  in  Congress  may  turn  back  to  the  eariier 
solution  of  the  difficulty  and  abolish  the  high 
surtaxes.  Most  of  us  at  Washington  felt  that 
the  tax  bill  which  Congress  passed  in  November 
was  not  a  completed  act.  At  the  time  1  suspect 
that  President  Harding  himself,  and  probably 
also  Secretary  Mellon  and  many  of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders,  felt  that  the  present  tax  bill 
was  merely  an  emergency.  It  did  not  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  taxation,  nor 
achieve  as  much  contrast  with  the  war  tax 
bill  that  it  superseded,  as  the  Republican 
leaders  intended  when  they  first  took  power. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  course  of 
the  debates  on  this  recent  tax  measure,  it 
began  to  be  said  by  Republican  leaders,  by 
way  of  excuse  for  themselves,  that  this  tax 
bill  of  192 1  was  merely  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, and  that  the  real  revision  of  taxes  which 
the  party  had  led  the  country  to  expect, 
would  be  done  in  1922.  It  was  said  that  the 
time  was  too  short  to  make  any  radical  change 
in  our  taxation  system;  that  the  Treasury 
had  to  have  the  money  and  have  it  quickly; 
and  that,  in  the  mere  matter  of  administrative 
and  clerical  details,  it  would  take  the  Treasury 
at  least  five  months  to  adjust  itself  to  any 
fundamental  change. 

Whether  the  Republican  party  leaders  still 
intend  to  take  up  the  project  of  real  innovations 
in  our  taxation  system— such  an  innovation. 
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for  example,  as  the  substitution  of  a  sales 
tax  in  the  place  of  a  large  portion  of  the  income 
tax — is  not  now  clear.  Some  of  the  Republican 
leaders,  like  Smoot  of  Utah,  have  great  con- 
fidence that  sooner  or  later  we  must  have  the 
sales  tax.  On  the  other  hand,  1  had  observed 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
consider  whether  we  had  not  better  wait  awhile 
and  see  how  this  new  tax  bill  works.  I  am 
speaking  of  all  this,  of  course,  wholly  as  a 
matter  of  political  probability.  The  merits 
of  the  sales  tax,  and  the  question  whether 
any  country  can  continue  indefinitely  into 
peace  times  with  a  form  of  taxation  which  was 
devised  as  a  war  emergency,  and  which  par- 
takes in  some  degree  of  a  conscription  of 
money,  is  a  different  matter,  and  a  deeper 
one. 

So  far  as  the  present  tax  bill  may  become  an 
issue  in  the  coming  elections,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  Democrats  can  manoeuvre  to 
get  much  advantage  out  of  it.  Many  persons 
whose  position  in  the  world  of  business  and 
politics  is  important  are  deeply  displeased 
with  the  tax  bill  which  the  Republicans  have 
made.  Persons  who  feel  this  way  would  prob- 
ably like  to  take  the  opportunity  which  the 
election  offers  of  rebuking  the  party  in  power. 
But  in  contemplating  that  action  they  must 
pause  to  reflect  whether,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  special  interest,  the  Democrats 
would  be  likely  to  do  anything  that  would  be 
more  satisfactory.  If  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress had  written  an  alternative  minority 
measure,  and  if  they  had  made  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  it  and  the  Republican  measure, 
then  we  might  have  been  able  to  predict  with 
much  confidence  that  taxation  would  be  an 
issue  in  the  elections  this  year.  But  the 
Democrats,  through  mere  lack  of  diligence 
as  much  as  anything  else,  let  that  opportunity 
goby. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  inevitable  and  obvious 
likelihood  that  the  result  of  the  elections  this 
year  may  easily  turn  on  whatever  happens 
to  be  the  economic  state  of  the  country.  It 
IS  a  fact  indeed  that  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  novel  phenomena  in  the  present  Con- 
gress arises  out  of  that  condition.  1  refer  to 
the  "farm  bloc."  When  I  reflect  upon  the 
course  of  the  Administration  and  the  trend  of 
political  feeling  throughout  the  country  since 
tlie  Administration  came  into  power,  I  am 
ig^Mtsted  by  how  much  it  has  been  affected 
l|y  MO  or  three  fundamental  economic  features. 


When  the  Administration  first  came  into  power 
there  were  at  least  two  men  who  put  their 
minds  primarily  on  the  subject  of  stimulating 
the  export  of  American  goods  to  Europe, 
and  otherwise  developing  and  intrenching 
America's  position  in  world  trade. 

These  two  were  among  the  most  vital 
and  potent  personalities  in  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

One  of  them  was  a  cabinet  member.  Hoover; 
the  other  was  the  head  of  a  Treasury  depart- 
ment, the  so-called  War  Finance  Corporation, 
Mr.  Eugene  Meyer.  Any  one  who  had  many 
conversations  with  these  two  men  about  the 
time  they  took  office  realized  that  their  first 
determination  was  to  facilitate  and  increase 
the  exports  of  American  goods  to  Europe. 
Mr.  Hoover,  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  saw  this  as  the  most  immediate 
path  to  which  he  could  be  useful  in  a  large  way. 
Mr.  Meyer  was  a  man  fully  as  energetic  as 
Mr.  Hoover  and  fully  as  familiar  in  a  practical 
way  with  the  laws  of  foreign  trade  and  with 
the  desirability  of  increasing  America's  share 
in  it.  In  fact,  the  whole  function  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  and  of  Mr.  Meyer  as 
the  head  of  it  was  to  promote  the  export 
of  American  goods.  Indeed,  Mr.  Meyer  had 
foreseen  this  as  among  the  first  of  America's 
post-war  necessities,  and  it  had  been  due 
largely  to  his  personal  energy  that  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  had  been  revived  and 
that  Congress  had  been  induced  to  make  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  million  dollars  available 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  export  of 
American  goods. 

Both  Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Hoover,  in  separ- 
ate ways  and  in  their  separate  functions,  went 
at  this  project  with  all  the  fine  energy  that  is  in 
each  of  them.  For  several  weeks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  administration  they  put  their 
resourcefulness  and  energy  into  devising  ways 
and  means.  But  as  time  passed  and  as  one 
came  into  contact  with  them  from  day  to  day, 
one  began  to  realize  that  they  felt  themselves 
confronted  by  an  impossible  situation.  Within 
a  few  months  Mr.  Meyer  was  more  or  less 
compelled  to  give  up  the  idea  of  stimulating 
exports  to  Europe  in  large  volume.  He  found 
that  the  great  and  erratic  fluctuations  in 
foreign  exchange  and  the  other  instabilities 
of  economic  conditions  in  Europe  were  such 
that  European  business  men  became  unwilling 
to  make  the  future  commitments  inherent  in 
buying   or   committing   themselves    to   buy 
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large  amounts  of  goods  from  America.  By 
June  Mr.  Meyer  turned  his  attention  to  what 
seemed  to  him  the  next  best  way  of  helping 
American  economic  conditions,  namely,  by 
extending  aid   to  American   farmers,   cattle- 

isers.  and  other  producers  to  enable  them 
to  hold  their  goods,  to  avoid  foreclosure,  and 
to  tide  over  the  period  until  better  markets 
should  develop.  In  the  same  way  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  Mr.  Hoover  found  it  equally  necessary 
to  be  content  with  getting  his  Department 
carefully  organized  for  taking  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  better  conditions  whenever  they 
hould  arise. 

These  better  conditions  have  not  yet  arrived 
and  the  most  obvious  as  well  as  the  most  re- 
grettable aspect  of  business  and  economic 
conditions  in  America  to-day  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  products  which  in  normal  limes  would 
flow  out  to  Europe  are  now  dammed  back  and 
remain  on  the  hands  of  our  farmers  and  other 
producers. 

I  THE  KECESSITY  FOR  EUROPEAN  INITIATIVE 
^TPHE  remedy  for  this  condition,  unhappily, 
1  lies  not  with  America  but  with  Europe. 
Not  America,  but  Europe  only,  can  take  the 
steps  which  alone  can  restore  Europe  to  that 
normalcy  of  her  domestic  conditions  which  in 
turn  will  bring  back  trade  both  for  her  and  for 

Pus.    At  least,   it  is  the  most  generally  held 
view,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  prevail,  that 
it  is  Europe  and  not  America  that  must  take 
the  initiative.     It  is  true  that  there  is  a  strong 
section  among  business  men  and  economists, 
including  many  whose  motive  is  that  of  ideal- 
ism, which  says  that  America  as  the  richest 
and    strongest   of   the   nations— America   as, 
so  to  speak,  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  world 
as  a  going  concern— ought  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  position  which  fate  has 
thrust  upon  us,  and   take  the  leadership  in 
^ftthe  stabilization  of  the  worid's  economic  and 
^■political  chaos.     But,  as  1  have  said,  the  view 
^■that  is  most  likely  to  prevail  is  that  Europe 
^■herself  must  first  take  certain  definite  steps 
V  toward  self-help. 

Of  the  things  that  Europe  must  do,  the  first 
is  to  fix  the  reparations  to  be  paid  by  Germany 
on  such  a  basis  that  she  can  have  a  practicable 
relation  to  the  world.  It  was  the  statesmen 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  who  in  the  begin- 
ning committed  what  every  person  with  any 
•  knowledge  of  economic  facts  and  laws  knew 
ho  be  an  economic  wrong.    They  had  told 


their  peoples  that  they  would  make  Germany 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  war,  including  pen- 
sions and  separation  allowances,  when  they 
knew  that  what  they  promised  was  not  econ- 
omically practicable.  In  the  case  of  Lloyd 
George,  the  flagrant  motive  was  to  perpetuate 
his  power  with  his  own  people  in  the  post-war 
and  ante-peace  Conference  election  of  Decem- 
ber, 1918.  When  the  actual  fixing  of  the 
reparations  came,  it  was  done  not  with  a  view 
to  the  economic  and  political  restoration  of 
the  world,  but  with  a  view  to  concealmg  the 
falsity  of  the  promise.  That  error  most  be 
undone  by  those  who  made  it.  The  practically 
ovenvhelming  view  of  those  Americans  who 
are  in  a  position  to  influence  the  outcome  is 
that  America  will  take  no  part  in  any  move- 
ment for  the  economic  stabilization  of  the 
world  until  the  German  reparations  are  first 
revised  satisfactorily. 

The  second  step  which  must  be  taken,  and 
which  can  be  taken  only  by  the  European 
nations  themselves,  is  to  stop  the  printing 
of  paper  money.  Of  all  the  iniquities  that  a 
malevolent  government  can  inflict  upon  its 
own  people,  there  is  none^ — not  even  war — 
so  destructive  to  sound  moral  and  economic 
relations  among  a  country's  own  citizens  as 
the  dilution  of  the  currency.  It  is  a  form  of 
theft  practised  by  governments  which  have  not 
the  courage  to  risk  their  tenure  of  power  by 
enforcing  honest  and  direct,  even  though 
unwelcome,  taxation.  If  the  crime  were 
merely  between  the  government  and  the  people 
it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  dilution  of  the 
currency  sets  up  a  chain  of  moral  and  economic 
injustices  among  men  such  as  undermines  the 
foundations  of  organized  society. 

However,  that  sermon  is  for  the  decent 
peoples  of  Europe  to  read  to  their  own  govern- 
ments, America  can  neither  persuade  nor 
coerce — nor  bribe — the  governments  of  Europe 
back  to  morality.  These  governments,  di- 
rectly and  through  many  forms  of  propaganda, 
solicit  us  to  common  action  with  them  in  what 
they  describe  as  an  economic  conference  for 
the  stabilizing  of  exchange.  They  might  as 
reasonably  solicit  us  to  a  conspiracy  to 
corrupt  the  thermometer.  International  ex- 
change is  merely  a  barometer  which  registers 
the  results  of  the  economic  practices  of  the 
countries  affected.  The  first  step  toward 
bringing  it  to  normal  is  to  stop  printing  paper 
money  and  otherwise  to  practise  honesty 
between  governments  and  their  peoples. 
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Or.e  diy  :r.  Miy.  :c.:g.  in  I<x>king  forward 
::■  the  r.-esiier.tis!  '.ear  of  1920  in  much  the 
sar-.e  sr:r:t  :r.  which  i  r.:w  !cok  forward  to  the 
p-jiiticui  ;.ear  :oz2.  I  caiied  on  Senator  Borah, 
i  afr.ei  hi— .  what  was  ^ling  to  be  the  leading 
r-:".-::ca!  issue  c:  the  then  approaching  Presi- 
cir.tijl  elect: .n.  He  replied  ^ith  the  prompt- 
re  s  s  i"!  ^.r-.z: sen e< ?  : f  a  n".a n  wh 0  is  sure  of 
h.^  c-  --.u  th.it  the  ;ead:nz  issue  w:u!d  be  our 
:..re:^-.  reiiti.ns.  .Vy  r.r^r  reaction  to  this 
rer!y.  uruer  the  circuntstances  and  at  the 
t!— .e.  v,::5  :-e  ::  increiuiity.  The  League  of 
Nit::ns  hai  ;ust  been  firmed  and  was  about 
t:  S:  sur-n.:trj  t:  the  Senate  tor  rarincation. 
i  rer..eu  t:  Senat.r  Birah  :hat  surely  that 
issue  Tv:u!u  r«e  :ut  :tf  the  ^ay.  that  the  Senate 
w.  .i.u  ether  hi.e  ntined  :r  w.uld  have  failed 
t:  nit::;,  the  Learue.  anjc  that  the  thing  would 
Se  sctti-u  ^-;..  1  .ear  be::  re  the  Presidential 
elect  :n  T.-e:"e-r*:n  Senat:r  B:rah  replied, 
:n  e.-ect  >  :u  unc:ere<:inMte  the  vitality. 
:f  ::re:cn  *iLit::n5  as  a  r^ihtica!  ifsue.  !f  the 
Ser.ate  -:.~e<  th=  League  :c  Natxns  and  we 
>::  :-t:  .:  -J-en  tho«  cf  -.25  ^i:-:  have  con- 
\-.ct.:-->  .ica  nst  the  League  »-:'-  leai  a  ntove- 
~int  t:  s^ce-ie  :r:in:  it.  arx:  :hat  --LI  be  the 
:sc^Ui  ;-'  the  Serate  rsfusei  tc  rat.:;,  it.  then 
t":>e  -he  -ant  us  :n  the  League  ::  Nations 
-/!  car-,  the  rght  :c  the  ^J-cple  and  again 
thit  -:1!  h^  the  -Sicce-  F::^l->."*  he  said,  "you 
u-c=:^>t— ate  the  length  cc  the  derate  which 
the  Senate  --.11  Inave  :n  the  Lcig-ue  ::"  Nations. 
It  -^..1  taVe  rjj.t  cae  n:>:nth  but  at  least  six 
r^:nths  ano  rv^s'bl;.  Ircger  ' 

In  the  further  cccnse  cc  the  cccversation 
Ser^tcr  ?«:rih  ctted  as  grccnds  ::r  his  con- 
\:ctx'C  tran;.  ec-iscc**?  m  ccr  :«t:  h:s::-r>-  and 
:n  the  htst:-  cc  ccher  cucntrt-esL  Eioeclally 
d\:  he  c:te  the  seccod  tecticr.  :t  George 
V%i5h:r^t:ci  %hea  .\mencui  s  nfcit3:n-s  »ith 
Frarjce  ve«f  such  as  t.-^  cause  thert  t>  be  an 
issje  'fch.ch  c^-er-siMc^wi  f"r*r."thing  else 
Jirvi  sc.-^  the  rccrcr>  t.-*  the  grass  nrcts.  I 
rvcjiL  trnt  cc  th^t  cccxs^jc  ut  sr:te  cc  the 
ct^ioc?  scnsngti  cc  Seinircc  S:nih  s  coi>- 
\-ict>xu  a^d  in  sccte  cc  the  tcrc«  cc  h:s  arra- 
rwnt-  I  felt  xs  I  iaf:  his  r.vcn,  n^:.r«  than 
a  httje  t:icr«uiic«s.  and  ibcc2ght.  with  a 
s:;>ericrit>  cic  acocttrrssg-rrsfrip  rrjtt  I  djw 
scnie  TO  TsscxI.  liiEi  Seurcr  Berth  «:is  a  case 
vtf  a  raas  sc  ^^c^ccatly  vr^poed  ^y  hj  an  issue 
t^l  he  c3C»scio«s£>'  CD^ssBxted  the  ini* 
fcnuise  viadi  tiie  csmor  u  a  «tkS)e  vv^U 
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attach  to  it.  As  everybody  now  knows, 
Senator  Borah  was  wholly  right.  Familiarity 
with  history  is  a  useful  equipment  to  any  states- 
man or  politician,  and  this  Senator  Borah  has  to 
a  d^;ree  approached  by  few  other  public 
men. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

AT  THE  time  I  write  it  is  not  possible  to 
foresee  to  what  degree  our  foreign  re- 
lations will  engage  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  during  the  coming  months.  1  am 
writing  just  as  the  results  of  the  Armament 
G>nference  are  beginning  to  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  That  this  Senate 
debate  contains  possibilities;  at  least,  of 
creating  political  issues  attended  with  high 
feeling,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

The  primaries  which  will  begin  in  some 
states  as  early  as  March  and  will  continue 
through  the  months  until  September,  and  the 
elections  Vhich  will  occur  in  November,  make 
this  year  second  only  in  political  importance 
to  a  Presidential  election.  The  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Lower  House,  435  in  all,  will  come 
up  in  these  primaries  and  elections.  Of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate,  one-third,  or  32 
in  all,  will  be  determined.  Those  Senators 
who  come  up  for  reelection  include  some  of 
the  most  important,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  leadership  of  both  parties.  Senator 
Lodge  will  ask  Massachusetts  to  add  one  more 
term  to  the  twenty-nine  years  which  give  him 
the  distinction  of  the  longest  continuous 
service  among  living  Senators.  The  state  of 
Indiana,  which  for  some  reason  has  a  way  of 
providing  the  country  with  its  most  interesting 
and  exciting  political  situations,  may  fill  that 
nftle  again  this  year.  Senator  New  comes  up 
in  the  primaries  in  the  spring.  It  is  common 
pditical  gossip — although  at  this  writing  it 
is  no  more  authentic  than  gossip— that  Senator 
New  may  be  exposed  by  ex-Senator  Albert 
J.  Beveridge.  Such  a  contest  need  only  be 
named  to  indicate  its  vitality.  Senator  Bever- 
klge,  in  addition  to  the  well-known  distinction 


of  the  two  terms  he  has  already  spent  in  the 
Senate,  has  devoted  his  retirement  to  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  useful  pieces  of  literary 
and  historical  work  ever  done  in  America.  If 
ex-Senator  Beveridge  were  nothing  more  than 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  John  Marshall  alone, 
his  participation  in  a  Senatorial  primary 
would  be  an  event  of  great  public  importance. 
There  is  also  political  gossip  to  the  effect  that 
whoever  wins  the  Republican  Senatorial  pri- 
mary in  Indiana  may  be  opposed  in  the  elec- 
tio!\s  by  ex-Vice  President  Marshall  as  the 
Democratic  candidate. 

In  California,  Hiram  Johnson  comes  up 
for  renomination,  and,  if  renominated,  for 
reelection.  If  either  the  primary  or  the 
election  should  turn  on  our  foreign  relations, 
it  is  obvious  that  certain  aspects  of  the  work 
of  the  Armament  Conference  contain  especial 
possibilities  of  political  excitement  for  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Senator  Atlee  Pomerene  is  a 
Democratic  veteran  who  must  submit  his  fate 
to  the  electorate  of  Ohio.  Senator  Hitchcock, 
who  led  the  League  of  Nations  fight  on  behalf 
of  Wilson  in  the  Senate,  comes  up  in  Nebraska. 
Senator  Hale  will  be  up  for  return  to  the 
Senate  in  Maine,  Senator  McLean  in  Connecti- 
cut, Senator  Kellogg  in  Minnesota,  Senator 
Poindexter  in  Washington.  In  New  York 
there  is  some  expectation  that  Senator  Calder 
will  be  opposed  by  the  popular  Democratic 
ex-Governor  whom  everybody  speaks  of  as 
"Al"    Smith. 

In  New  Jersey,  Senator  Frelinghuysen  comes 
up  for  reelection,  and  there  is  some  possibility 
that  the  opposition  may  take  such  a  form  as 
to  revive  the  "wet"  issue,  which  is  particularly 
potent  in  that  state.  The  veteran  LaFol- 
lette  will  test  once  more  his  remarkable  domi- 
nance in  Wisconsin.  James  A.  Reed  of 
Missouri,  who  eighteen  months  ago  was  almost 
outlawed  by  his  own  party  for  his  dissent  from 
Wilson  and  the  Democratic  issue  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  is  expected  again  to  challenge  the 
electorate  with  opposition  to  foreign  entangle- 
ments as  his  dominant  plea. 


VI.     GERMANY'S  FIRST  PEACE  DRIVES 

The  Attempts  of  the  German  Government  After  the  First 
Battle  of  the  Mame  to  Obtain  Advantageous  Peace  Terms 
That  Would  Leave  Them  in  the  Position  of  Practical  Victors 
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More  hitherto  unwritten  history  of  the  war  is  contained  in  the  present  instalment  of  the  Page 
letters.  It  sheds  light  not  only  on  Germany's  desire  to  obtain  a  Prussian  peace  after  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne,  but  upon  Germany's  diplomatic  methods.  The  Straus  and  Speyer  incident,  as  here  re- 
laied,  discloses  Germany  deliberately  starting  afoot  peace  proposals,  and  then,  when  the  situation  did 
not  develop  in  her  interests,  calmly  repudiating  the  whole  proceeding. 

This  instalment  contains  several  letters  which  disclose  the  purposes  of  Colonel  House's  visit  to  Europe 
in  the  winter  of  igr$  and  the  reasons  why  that  visit  inevitably  resulted  in  failure.  It  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  most  important  details  of  the  League  of  Nations  had  taken  shape  in  President  Wilson's  mind  as  early 
as  October,  1914.     It  contains  also  the  first  record  of  the  "Freedom  of  the  Seas." — The  Editors. 


THE  Declaration  of  London  was  not 
the  only  problem  that  distracted 
Page  in  these  early  months  of  the 
war.  Washington's  apparent  deter- 
mination to  make  peace  also  added 
to  his  daily  anxieties.  That  any  attempt  to 
end  hostilities  should  have  distressed  so 
peace-loving  and  humanitarian  a  statesman 
as  Page  may  seem  surprising;  it  was,  however, 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace 
that  these  Washington  endeavors  caused  him 
endless  worry.  In  Page's  opinion  they  in- 
dicated that  President  Wilson  did  not  have 
an  accurate  understanding  of  the  war.  The 
inspiring  force  back  of  them,  as  the  Ambassador 
well  understood,  was  a  panic-stricken  Germany. 
The  real  purpose  was  not  a  peace,  but  a  truce; 


and  the  cause  which  was  to  be  advanced  was  not 
democracy  but  Prussian  absolutism.  Between 
the  Battle  of  the  Mame  and  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  four  attempts  were  made  to  end 
the  war;  all  four  were  set  afoot  by  Germany. 
President  Wilson  was  the  man  to  whom  the 
Germans  appealed  to  rescue  them  from  their 
dilemma.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  the 
Germans  at  this  time  regarded  their  situation 
as  a  tragic  one;  the  success  which  they  had 
anticipated  for  JForty  years  had  proved  to  be 
a  disaster.  The  attempt  to  repeat  the  great 
episodes  of  1864,  1866,  and  1870,  when 
Prussia  had  overwhelmed  Denmark,  Austria, 
and  France  in  three  brief  campaigns,  had 
ignominiously  failed.  Instead  of  beholding 
a  conquered   Europe  at  her  feet,  Germany 
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awoke  from  her  illusion  to  find  herself  en- 
compassed by  a  ring  of  resolute  and  powerful 
foes.  The  fact  that  the  British  Empire,  with 
its  immense  resources,  naval,  military,  and 
economic,  was  now  leading  the  alliance  against 
them,  convinced  the  most  intelligent  Ger- 
mans that  the  Fatherland  was  face  to  face 
with  the  greatest  crisis  in  its  history. 

Peace  now  became  the  underground  Ger- 
manic programme.  Yet  the  Germans  did  not 
have  that  inexorable  respect  for  facts  which 
would  have  persuaded  them  to  accept  terms 
to  which  the  Allies  could  consent.  The  mili- 
tary oligarchy  were  thinking  not  so  much 
•  of  saving  the  Fatherland  as  of  saving  them- 
1  selves;  a  settlement  which  would  have  been 
^  satisfactory  to  their  enemies  would  have 
demanded  concessions  which  the  German 
people,  trained  for  forty  years  to  expect  an 
unparalleled  victory,  would  have  regarded 
as  a  defeat.  The  collapse  of  the  militarists 
and  of  Hohenzollemism  would  have  ensued. 
What  they  desired  was  a  peace  which  they  could 
picture  to  their  deluded  people  as  a  triumph, 
one  which  would  enable  them  to  extricate  them- 
selves at  the  smallest  possible  cost  from  what 
seemed  a  desperate  position,  which  would 
enable  them  to  escape  the  penalties  of  their 
crimes,  to  emerge  from  their  failure  with 
a  Germany  still  powerful,  both  in  economic 
resources  and  in  arms,  and  to  set  to  work  again 
industriously  preparing  to  renew  the  struggle 
at  a  more  favorable  time.  If  negotiations 
resulted  in  such  a  truce,  the  German  purpose 
would  be  splendidly  served:  even  if  they 
failed,  however,  the  gain  for  Germany  would 
still  be  great.  Germany  could  appear  as  the 
belligerent  which  desired  peace  and  the  En- 
tente could  perhaps  be  manoeuvred  into  the 
position  of  the  side  responsible  for  continuing 
the  war.  The  consideration  which  was  chiefly 
at  stake  in  these  tortuous  proceedings  was 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
cans do  not  yet  understand  the  extent  to  which 
their  country  was  regarded  as  the  determining 
power.  Both  the  German  and  the  British 
Foreign  Offices  clearly  understood,  in  August, 
1914,  that  the  United  States,  by  throwing 
its  support,  especially  its  economic  support, 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  could  settle  the  result. 
Probably  Germany  grasped  this  point  even 
more  clearly  than  did  Great  Britain,  for,  from 
the  beginning,  she  constantly  nourished  the 
hope  that  she  could  embroil  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain — ^a  calamity  which  would 


have  given  victory  to  the  German  arms.  In 
every  German  move  there  were  thus  several 
motives,  and  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
subterranean  campaigns  which  she  now  started 
for  peace,  was  the  desire  of  putting  Britain  in 
the  false  light  of  prolonging  the  war  for  ag- 
gressive purposes,  and  thus  turning  to  herself 
that  public  opinion  in  this  country  which  was 
so  outspoken  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Such 
public  opinion,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  regard 
Germany  in  a  tolerant  spirit,  could  easily  be 
fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  disputes  over  block- 
ades and  shipping,  and  the  power  of  the  United 
States  might  thus  be  used  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Fatherland.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Germany  could  obtain  a  peace  which  would 
show  a  profit  for  her  tremendous  effort,  then 
the  negotiations  could  have  accomplished  their 
purpose. 

Conditions  at  Washington  favored  operations 
of  this  kind.  Secretary  Bryan  was  an  ultra- 
pacifist;  like  men  of  one  idea,  he  saw  only  the 
fact  of  a  hideous  war,  and  he  would  have  wel- 
comed anything  that  would  end  hostilities. 
The  cessation  of  bloodshed  was  to  him  the 
great  end  to  be  attained:  in  the  mind  of  Secre- 
tary Bryan  it  was  more  important  that  the  war 
should  be  stopped  than  that  the  Allies  should 
win.  To  President  Wilson  the  European  disaster 
appeared  to  be  merely  a  selfish  struggle  for 
power,  in  which  both  sides  were  almost  equally 
to  blame.  He  never  accepted  Page's  obvious 
interpretation  that  the  single  cause  was  Ger- 
many's determination  to  embark  upon  a  war 
of  worid  conquest.  From  the  beginning,  there- 
fore. Page  saw  that  he  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  intervention  from  Wash- 
ington in  the  interest  of  Germany,  yet  this  was 
another  great  service  to  which  he  now  un- 
hesitatingly directed  his  efforts. 

The  Ambassador  was  especially  apprehen- 
sive of  these  peace  moves  in  the  early  days 
of  September,  when  the  victorious  German 
armies  were  marching  on  Paris.  In  London, 
as  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  the  capture  of  the 
French  capital  was  then  regarded  as  inevitable. 
September  3,  1914,  was  one  of  the  darkest 
days  in  modern  times.  The  population  of 
Paris  was  flying  southward;  the  Government 
had  moved  its  headquarters  to  Bordeaux; 
and  the  moment  seemed  to  be  at  hand  when 
the  German  Emperor  would  make  his  long 
anticipated  entry  into  the  capital  of  France. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  sent 
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the  following  message  directly  to  the  Pres- 
ident: 

Mr,  Page  to  The  President 

American   Embassy,   lx)ndon, 
Sep.   3,   4   A.  M. 

Everybody  in  this  city  confidently  believes 
that  the  Germans,  if  they  capture  Paris,  will 
make  a  proposal  for  peace,  and  that  the  German 
Emperor  will  send  you  a  message  declaring 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  shed  another  drop  of 
blood.  Any  proposal  that  the  Kaiser  makes 
will  be  simply  the  proposal  of  a  conqueror. 
His  real  purpose  will  be  to  preserve  the 
Hohenzollem  dynasty  and  the  imperial  bu- 
reaucracy. The  prevailing  English  judgment 
is  that,  if  Germany  be  permitted  to  stop 
hostilities,  the  war  will  have  accomplished 
nothing.  There  is  a  determination  here  to 
destroy  utterly  the  German  bureaucracy  and 
Englishmen  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  any  extent  in  men  and  money.  The 
preparations  that  are  being  made  here  are 
for  a  long  war;  as  1  read  the  disposition  and 
the  character  of  Englishmen  they  will  not 
stop  until  they  have  accomplished  their 
purpose.  There  is  a  general  expression  of 
hope  in  this  country  that  neither  the  American 
Government  nor  the  public  opinion  of  our 
country  will  look  upon  any  suggestion  for 
peace  as  a  serious  one  which  does  not  aim, 
first  of  all,  at  the  absolute  destruction  of  the 
German  bureaucracy. 

From  such  facts  as  1  can  obtain,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  opinion  of  Europe — excluding 
of  course,  Germany — is  rapidly  solidifying 
into  a  severe  condemnation  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  profoundest  moral  judgment 
of  the  world  is  taking  the  strongest  stand 
against  Germany  and  German  methods.  Such 
incidents  as  the  burning  of  Louvain  and  other 
places,  the  slaughter  of  civilian  populations, 
the  outrages  against  women  and  children — 
outrages  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot 
be  printed,  but  which  form  a  matter  of 
common  conversation  everywhere — have  had 
the  result  of  arousing  Great  Britain  to  a  mood 
of  the  grimmest  determination. 

Page. 

This  message  had  hardly  reached  Washing- 
ton when  the  peace  effort  of  which  it  wam^ 
the  President  began  to  take  practical  form. 
In  properly  estimating  these  manoeuvres  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  German  diplomacy 


always  worked  underground  and  that  it  ap- 
proached its  negotiations  in  a  way  that  would 
make  the  other  side  appear  as  taking  the 
initiative.  This  was  a  phase  of  German 
diplomatic  technique  with  which  every  Euro- 
pean Foreign  Office  had  long  been  familiar. 
Count  Bemstorff  arrived  in  the  United  States 
from  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
evidently  with  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment to  secure  the  intercession  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  two  unofficial  men  in 
New  York  who  were  ideally  qualified  to  serve 
the  part  of  intermediaries.  Mr.  James  Speyer 
had  been  bom  and  had  spent  his  early  life 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany.  As  the 
head  of  the  American  branch  of  a  great  Ger- 
man banking  house,  his  interests  and  sym- 
pathies were  strong  on  the  side  of  the  Father- 
land; indeed,  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
his  strong  pro-German  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Os- 
car S.  Straus,  like  Mr.  Speyer,  had  been  bom 
in  Germany,  but  his  antecedents  were  quite 
different.  Mr.  Straus's  father  had  been  a 
German  revolutionist  of  '48;  like  Carl  Schurz, 
Abraham  Jacobi,  and  Franz  Sigel,  he  had  come 
to  America  to  escape  Prussian  militarism  and 
the  Prussian  autocracy,  and  his  children  had 
been  educated  in  a  detestation  of  the  things 
for  which  the  German  Empire  stood.  Mr. 
Oscar  Straus  was  only  two  years  old  when 
he  was  brought  to  this  country;  he  had  given 
the  best  evidences  of  his  Americanism  in  a 
distinguished  public  career.  Three  times  he 
had  served  the  United  States  as  Ambassador 
to  Turkey;  he  had  filled  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  President  Roose- 
velt's cabinet,  and  had  held  other  important 
public  commissions.  Among  his  other  activ- 
ities, Mr.  Straus  had  played  an  important  part 
in  the  peace  movement  of  the  preceding  quarter 
c^  a  century  and  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the 
Hague.  Mr.  Straus  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  German,  the  British,  and  the  French 
ambassadors  at  Washington.  As  far  back  as 
1888,  when  he  was  American  Minister  at 
Constantinople,  Bemstorff,  then  a  youth,  was 
an  attach^  at  the  German  Embassy;  the  young 
German  was  frequently  at  the  American 
Legation  and  used  to  remind  Mr.  Straus, 
whenever  he  met  him  in  later  years,  how 
pleasantly  he  remembered  his  hospitality. 
With  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice,  the  British  Am- 
bassador, and  M.  Jules  Jusserand,  the  French 
Ambassador,    Mr.    Straus    had   also   become 
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A  FACSIMILE  OF  ONE  OF  MR.  PAGE's  LETTERS 

Mr.  Page's  letters  lose  some  of  their  charm  by  being  transferred  to  print,  for  they  are  as  beautiful  in  their  handwriting 
as  in  their  English.  This  is  a  page  from  a  letter  written  to  President  Wilson  in  November.  1916,  giving  the  Ambassador's 
reasons  why  the  United  States  should  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  The  reasons  given  in  this  communica- 
tion were  identically  those  which  President  Wilson  incorporated  in  his  famous  speech  of  April  2,  19 17,  asking  Congress 

to  declare  war  on  Germany 
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friendly  in  Constantinople  and  in  Washington. 
This  background,  and  Mr.  Straus's  well-known 
pro-British  sentiments,  would  have  made  him 
an  ideal  man  to  act  as  a  liaison  agent  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  the  Allies,  but  there 
were  other  reasons  why  this  ex-Ambassador 
would  be  useful  at  this  time.  Mr.  Straus  had 
been  in  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
he  had  come  into  contact  with  the  British 
statesman  in  those  exciting  early  August  days; 
in  particular  he  had  discussed  all  phases  of  the 
conflict  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  before 
leaving  England,  he  had  given  certain  inter- 
views which  the  British  statesmen  declared 
had  greatly  helped  their  cause  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  the  German  Government 
knew  all  about  these  activities. 

On  September  4,  Mr.  Straus  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  Mauretania.  He  had  hardly 
reached  this  country  when  he  was  called  upon 
the  telephone  by  Mr.  Speyer,  a  friend  of 
many  years'  standing.  Count  Bemstorff,  the 
German  Ambassador,  Mr.  Speyer  said,  was 
a  guest  at  his  country  home,  Waldheim,  at 
Scarborough-on-the-Hudson;  Mr.  Speyer  was 
giving  a  small,  informal  dinner  on  the  next 
evening,  Saturday,  September  5,  and  he 
asked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Straus  to  come.  The 
other  important  guests  were  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  President  of  The  National  Qty 
Bank,  and  Mrs.  Vanderlip.  Mr.  Straus  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  mentally  resolving 
that  he  would  not  discuss  the  war  himself, 
but  merely  listen.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  a  difficult  task  for  any  man  to  avoid  this 
subject  on  this  particular  evening;  the  date 
was  September  5,  the  day  on  which  the  Ger- 
man army  suddenly  stopped  in  its  progress 
toward  Paris,  and  turned  eastward,  the 
French  and  the  British  forces  in  pursuit. 
A  few  minutes  before  Count  Bemstorff  sat 
down  at  Mr.  Speyer's  table,  with  Mr.  Straus 
opposite,  he  had  learned  that  the  magnificent 
enterprise  which  Germany  had  planned  for 
forty  years  had  failed  and  that  his  country 
was  facing  a  monstrous  disaster.  The  Battle 
of  the  Mame  was  raging  in  all  its  fury  while 
this  pacific  conversation  at  Mr.  Speyer's 
house  was  taking  place. 

Of  course,  the  war  became  the  immediate 
topic  of  discussion.  Count  Bemstorff  at 
once  plunged  into  the  usual  German  viewpoint, 
— that  Germany  did  not  want  war  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Entente  had  forced  the 
issue,  and  the  like. 


"The  Emperor  and  the  German  Government 
stood  for  peace/'  he  said. 

Naturally  a  man  who  had  spent  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  life  promoting  the  peace 
cause  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this  statement. 

"Does  that  sentiment  still  prevail  in  Ger- 
many?" asked  Mr.  Straus. 

"Yes,"   replied  the  German  Ambassador. 

"Would  your  Government  entertain  a  pro- 
posal for  mediation  now?"  asked  Mr.  Straus. 

"Certainly,"  Bemstorff  promptly  replied. 
He  hastened  to  add,  however,  that  he  was 
speaking  unofficially.  He  had  had  no  tele- 
graphic communication  from  Berlin  for  five 
days,  and  therefore  could  not  definitely  give 
the  attitude  of  his  Govemment.  But  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  Kaiser  would  be  glad  to 
have  President  Wilson  take  steps  to  end  the 
war. 

The  possibility  that  he  might  play  a  part 
in  bringing  hostilities  to  a  close  now  occurred 
to  Mr.  Straus.  He  had  come  to  the  dinner 
determined  to  avoid  the  subject  altogether, 
but  Count  Bemstorff  had  precipitate  the 
issue  in  a  way  that  left  the  American  no  option. 
Certainly  Mr.  Straus  would  have  been  derelict 
if  he  had  not  reported  this  conversation  to 
the  high  quarters  for  which  Count  Bemstorff 
had  evidently  intended  it. 

"That  is  a  very  important  statement  you 
have  made,  Mr.  Ambassador,"  said  Mr.  Straus, 
measuring  every  word.  ''May  I  make  use  of 
it?" 

"Yes." 

"May  I  use  it  in  any  way  I  choose?" 

"You  may,"  replied  Bemstorff. 

Mr.  Straus  saw  in  this  acquiescent  mood 
a  chance  to  appeal  directly  to  President  Wilson. 

"Do  you  object  to  my  laying  this  matter 
before  our  Govemment?" 

"No,  1  do  not." 

Mr.  Straus  glanced  at  his  watch;  it  was 
10:1$  o'clock. 

''  I  think  I  shall  go  to  Washington  at  <mce — 
this  very  night.  I  can  get  the  midnight 
train." 

Count  Bemstorff  seemed  to  think  that 
that  would  be  a  good  idea.  In  a  few  moments 
Mr.  Straus  was  speeding  in  his  automobile 
through  Westchester  County  in  the  direction 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  He  caught 
the  express,  and,  the  next  moming,  which 
was  Sunday  the  sixth,  he  was  laying  the 
whole  matter  before  Secretary  Bryan  at  the 
tatter's    house.    Naturally    Mr.    Bryan  was 
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overjoyed  at  the  news;  he  at  once  summoned 
Bemstorff  from  New  York  to  Washington, 
and  went  over  the  suggestion  personally. 
The  German  Ambassador  repeated  the  state- 
ments which  he  had  made  to  Mr.  Straus — 
always  guardedly  qualifying  his  remarks  by 
saying  that  the  proposal  had  not  come  orig- 
inally from  him  but  from  his  American  friend. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Bryan  asked  Mr.  Straus  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  British  and  French 
ambassadors. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  the  British 
Embassy.  The  two  representatives  of  the 
Entente,  though  only  too  glad  to  talk  the 
matter  over,  were  more  skeptical  about  the 
attitude  of  Bemstorff  than  Mr.  Bryan  had 
been. 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Straus,"  said  Sir  Cecil 
Spring  Rice,  "you  know  that  this  dinner 
was  arranged  purposely  so  that  the  German 
Ambassador  could  meet  you?" 

Mr.  Straus  demurred  at  this  statement, 
but  the  Englishman  smiled. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  Sir  Cecil  asked,  "that 
any  ambassador  would  make  such  a  statement 
as  Bemstorff  made  to  you  without  instructions 
from  his  govemment?" 

"You  and  Monsieur  Jusserand,"  replied  the 
American,  "have  devoted  your  whole  lives  to 
diplomacy  with  distinguished  ability  and  you 
can  therefore  answer  that  question  better 
than  1." 

"1  can  assure  you,"  replied  M.  Jusserand, 
"  that  no  ambassador  under  the  German  system 
would  dare  for  a  moment  to  make  such  a 
statement  without  being  authorized  to  do  so." 

"The  Germans,"  added  Sir  Cecil,  "have  a 
way  of  making  such  statements  unoflficially 
and  then  denying  that  they  have  ever  made 
them." 

Both  the  British  and  French  ambassadors, 
however,  thought  that  the  proposal  should 
be  seriously  considered. 

"  If  it  holds  out  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of 
lessening  the  length  of  the  war,  we  should 
entertain    it,"    said    Ambassador   Jusserand. 

"I  certainly  hope  that  you  will  entertain 
it  cordially,"  said  Mr.  Straus. 

"Not  cordially— that  is  a  little  too  strong." 

"Well,  sympathetically?" 

"Yes,  sympathetically,'*  said  M.  Jusserand, 
with  a  smile. 

These  facts  were  at  once  cabled  to  Page, 
who  took  the  matter  up  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey.    A  despatch  from  the  latter  to  the 


British  Ambassador  in  Washington  gives  a 
splendid  summary  of  the  British  attitude  on 
such  approaches  at  this  time. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice. 

Foreign  OflTice, 
September  9,  1914. 
Sir: 

The  American  Ambassador  showed  me  to-day 
a  communication  that  he  had  had  from  Mr. 
Bryan.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Straus 
and  Mr.  Speyer  had  been  talking  with  the 
German  Ambassador,  who  had  said  that, 
though  he  was  without  instmctions,  he  thought 
that  Germany  might  be  disposed  to  end  the 
war  by  mediation.  This  had  been  repeated 
to  Mr.  Bryan,  who  had  spoken  to  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador,  and  had  heard  the  same 
from  him.  Mr.  Bryan  had  taken  the  matter 
up,  and  was  asking  direct  whether  the  German 
Emperor  would  accept  mediation  if  the 
other  parties  who  were  at  war  would  do  the 
same. 

The  American  Ambassador  said  to  me  that 
this  information  gave  him  a  little  concern. 
He  feared  that,  coming  after  the  declaration 
that  we  had  signed  last  week  with  France 
and  Russia  about  carrying  on  the  war  in 
common,^  the  peace  parties  in  the  United 
States  might  be  given  the  impression  that 
Germany  was  in  favor  of  peace,  and  that 
the  responsibility  for  continuing  the  war  was 
on  others. 

I  said  that  the  agreement  that  we  had  made 
with  France  and  Russia  was  an,  obvious 
one;  when  three  countries  were  at  war  on  the 
same  side,  one  of  them  could  not  honorably 
make  special  terms  for  itself  and  leave  the 
others  in  the  lurch.  As  to  mediation,  I  was 
favorable  to  it  in  principle,  but  the  real 
question  was:  On  what  terms  could  the  war 
be  ended?  If  the  United  States  could  devise 
anything  that  would  bring  this  war  to  an  end 
and  prevent  another  such  war  being  forced 
on  Europe  1  sTiould  welcome  the  proposal. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  before  the  war 
began  1  had  made  suggestions  for  avoiding 
it,  and  that  these  suggestions  had  been  re- 
fused. 

I  said  that  this  was  so,  but  since  the  war 

K!>n  September  5,  19 14,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  signed  the  Pact  of  London,  an  agreement  which 
bound  the  three  powers  of  the  Entente  to  make  war  and 
peace  as  a  unit.  Each  power  specifically  pledged  itself  not 
to  make  a  separate  peace. 
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began  there  were  two  further  considerations 
to  be  borne  in  mind:  We  were  fighting  to 
save  the  west  of  Europe  from  being  dominated 
by  Prussian  militarism;  Germany  had  pre- 
pared to  the  day  for  this  war,  and  we  could 
not  again  have  a  great  military  power  in  the 
middle  of  Europe  preparing  war  in  this  way  and 
forcing  it  upon  us;  and  the  second  thing  was 
that  cruel  wrong  had  been  done  to  Belgium, 
for  which  there  should  be  some  compensa- 
tion. 1  had  no  indication  whatever  that 
Germany  was  prepared  to  make  any  repara- 
tion to  Belgium,  and,  while  repeating  that  in 
principle  I  was  favorable  to  mediation,  I 
could  see  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  the 
reply  of  the  German  Emperor  to  the  question 
that  Mr.  Bryan  had  put  to  him,  and  for  the 
United  States  to  ascertain  on  what  terms 
Germany  would  make  peace  if  the  Emperor's 
reply  was  favbrable  to  mediation. 

The  Ambassador  made  it  quite  clear  that 
he  regarded  what  the  German  Ambassador 
had  said  as  a  move  in  the  game.  He  agreed 
with  what  1  had  said  respecting  terms  of 
peace,  and  that  there  seemed  no  prospect 
at  present  of  Germany  being  prepared  to 
accept  them. 

1  am,  &c., 
E.   Grey 

A  letter  from  Page  to  Colonel  House  de- 
picts the  insincerity  of  this  German  manoeuvre: 

Mr.  Page  to  CoL  Edward  M.  House 

London,  September  lo,  191 4. 
My  dear  House: 

A  rather  serious  situation  has  arisen:  The 
Germans  of  course  thought  that  they  would 
take  Paris.  They  were  then  going  to  propose 
a  conqueror's  terms  of  peace,  which  they  knew 
would  not  be  accepted.  But  they  would  use 
their  so-called  offer  of  peace  purely  for  publicity 
purposes.  They  would  say,  "See,  men  of  the 
world,  we  want  peace;  we  offer  peace;  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  awful  war  is  not  our  doing." 
They  arc  using  Hearst  for  this  purpose.  I  fear 
they  are  trying  to  use  so  good  a  man  as  Oscar 
Straus.    They  arc  fooling  the  Secretary. 

Every  nation  was  willing  to  accept  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  proposals  but  Germany,  She 
was  bent  on  a  war  of  conquest.  Now  she's 
likely  to  get  licked— lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
She  Is  carrying  on  a  propaganda  and  a  pub- 
licity campaign  all  over  the  worid.  The 
Allies  can't  and  won't  accept  any  peace  except 


on  the  condition  that  German  militarism 
be  uprooted.  They  are  not  going  to  live 
again  under  that  awful  shadow  and  fear. 
They  say  truly  that  life  on  such  terms  is  not 
worth  living.  Moreover,  if  Germany  should 
win  the  military  control  of  Europe,  she  would 
soon— that  same  war-party — attack  the  United 
States.  The  war  will  not  end  until  this  con- 
dition can  be  imposed — that  there  shall  be  no 
more  militarism. 

But  in  the  meantime,  such  men  as  Straus 
(a  good  fellow)  may  be  able  to  let  (by  helping) 
the  Germans  appear  to  the  Peace  people  as 
really  desiring  peace.  Of  course,  what  they 
want  is  to  save  their  mutton. 

And  if  we  begin  mediation  talk  now  on 
that  basis,  we  shall  not  be  wanted  when  a 
real  chance  for  mediation  comes.  If  we  are 
so  silly  as  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
man-Hearst publicity  bureau,  our  chance  for 
real  usefulness  will  be  thrown  away. 

Put  the  President  on  his  guard. 

Heartfly, 
W.  H.  P. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  came  Ger- 
many's reply.  One  would  never  suspect,  on 
reading  it,  that  Germany  had  herself  instigated 
the  negotiation.  The  Kaiser  repeated  the  old 
charges  that  the  Entente  had  forced  the  war  on 
the  Fatherland,  that  it  was  now  determined  to 
annihilate  the  Central  Powers  and  that  con- 
sequently there  was  no  hope  that  the  warring 
countries  could  agree  upon  acceptable  terms  for 
ending  the  struggle. 

So  ended  Germany's  first  peace  drive,  and 
in  the  only  possible  way  that  it  could  end. 
But  the  Washington  administration  continued 
to  be  most  friendly  to  mediation.  A  letter  of 
Colonel  House's,  dated  October  4,  1914, 
possesses  great  historical  importance.  It  was 
written  after  a  detailed  discussion  with  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  and  it  indicates  not  only  the 
President's  desire  to  bringthe  struggle  to  a  close, 
but  it  describes  in  some  detail  the  principles 
which  the  President  then  regarded  as  essential 
to  a  permanent  peace.  It  furnishes  the 
central  idea  of  the  presidential  policy  for 
the  next  four  years;  indeed  it  contains  the 
first  statement  of  that  famous  "Article  X" 
of  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
which  was  Mr.  Wilson's  most  important 
contribution  to  that  contentious  document. 
This  was  the  article  which  pledges  the  League 
"to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  extenial 
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aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  ex- 
isting political  independence"  of  all  its  mem- 
bers; it  was  the  article,  which,  more  than 
any  other,  made  the  League  obnoxious  to 
Americans,  who  interpreted  it  as  an  attempt 
to  involve  them  perpetually  in-  the  quarrels 
of  Europe;  and  it  was  the  one  section  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  which  was  most  responsible 
for  the  rejection  of  that  document  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  There  are  other  sug- 
gestions in  Colonel  House's  letter  which  ap- 
parently bore  fruit  in  the  League  Covenant. 
It  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  a  letter  of  Colo- 
nel House's,  written  as  far  back  as  October  3, 
1914,  two  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  should  contain  "Article  X"  as  one  of  the 
essential  terms  of  peace,  as  well  as  other  ideas 
afterward  incorporated  in  that  document,  ac- 
companied by  an  injunction  that  Page  should 
present  the  suggestion  to  Sir  Edward  Grey: 

Col  Edward  M.  House  to  Mr.  Page 

1 1 5  East  53rd  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Dear   Page: 

Frank  [the  Ambassador's  son]  has  just 
come  in  and  has  given  me  your  letter  of 
September  22nd^  which  is  of  absorbing  interest. 
You  have  never  done  anything  better  than 
this  letter,  and  some  day,  when  you  give  the 
word,  it  must  be  published.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, it  will  repose  in  the  safe  deposit  box 
along  with  your  others  and  with  those  of  our 
great  President. 

1  have  just  returned  from  Washington 
where  I  was  with  the  President  for  neariy  four 
days.  He  is  looking  well  and  is  well.  Some- 
times his  spirits  droop,  but  then  again,  he  is 
his  normal  self. 

Before  1  came  from  Prides^  I  was  fearful  lest 
Straus,  BemstorflF,  and  others  would  drive 
the  President  into  doing  something  unwise. 
1  have  always  counseled  him  to  remain  quiet 
for  the  moment  and  let  matters  unfold  them- 
selves further.  In  the  meantime,  I  have 
been  conferring  with  Bernstorff,  with  Dumba' 
and,  of  course.  Spring  Rice.  The  President 
now  wants  me  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
situation  and  1  do  not  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  any  one  on  the  outside  injecting 

^Published  in  the  December,  102 1,  issue  of  the  World's 
Work. 

'Colonel  House's  summer  home  in  Massachusetts. 
'Ambassador    from   Austria-Hungary   to   the   United 
Sutcs. 


themselves  into  it  unless  Mr.  Bryan  does 
something  on  his  own  initiative. 

Both  Bernstorff  and  Dumba  say  that  their 
countries  are  ready  for  peace  talks,  but  the 
difficulty  is  with  England.  Sir  Cecil  says 
their  statements  are  made  merely  to  place 
England  in  a  false  position. 

The  attitude,  1  think,  for  England  to  main- 
tain is  the  one  which  she  so  ably  put  forth 
to  the  world.  That  is,  peace  must  come  only 
upon  condition  of  disarmament  and  must  be 
permanent.  1  have  a  feeling  that  Germany 
will  soon  be  willing  to  discuss  terms.  I  do 
not  agree  that  Germany  has  to  be  completely 
crushed  and  that  terms  must  be  made  either 
in  Berlin  or  London,  it  is  manifestly  against 
England's  interest  and  the  interest  of  Europe 
generally  for  Russia  to  become  the  dominating 
military  force  in  Europe,  just  as  Germany 
was.  The  dislike  which  England  has  for 
Germany  should  not  blind  her  to  actual 
conditions.  If  Germany  is  crushed,  England 
cannot  solely  write  the  terms  of  peace,  but 
Russia's  wishes  must  also  largely  prevail. 

With  Russia  strong  in  militarism,  there 
is  no  way  by  which  she  could  be  reached. 
Her  Government  is  so  constituted  that  friendly 
conversations  could  not  be  had  with  her  as 
they  might  be  had  even  with  such  a  power 
as  Germany,  and  the  world  would  look 
forward  to  another  cataclysm  and  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

When  peace  conversations  begin,  at  best, 
they  will  probably  continue  many  months 
before  anything  tangible  comes  from  them. 
England  and  the  Allies  could  readily  stand 
on  the  general  proposition  that  only  enduring 
peace  will  satisfy  them  and  1  can  see  no  in- 
superable obstacle  in  the  way. 

The  Kaiser  did  not  want  war  and  was  not 
responsible  for  it  further  than  his  lack  of 
foresight  which  led  him  to  build  up  a  formid- 
able engine  of  war  which  later  dominated  him. 
Peace  cannot  be  made  until  the  war  party  in 
Germany  find  that  their  ambitions  cannot  be 
realized,  and  this,  I  think,  they  are  beginning 
to  know. 

When  the  war  is  ended  and  the  necessary 
territorial  alignments  made,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  best  guaranty  of  peace  could  be  brought 
by  every  nation  in  Europe  guaranteeing 
the  territorial  integrity  of  every  other  nation.^ 
By  confining  the  manufacture  of  arms  to  the 

^This  is  essentially  Article  X  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 
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governments  themselves  and  by  permitting 
representatives  of  all  nations  to  inspect,  at 
any  time,  the  works.^ 

Then,  too,  all  sources  of  national  irritation 
should  be  removed  so  what  at  first  may  be 
a  sore  spot  cannot  grow  into  a  malignant 
disease.^  It  will  not  be  too  difficult,  I  think, 
to  bring  about  an  agreement  that  will  insure 
permanent  peace,  provided  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  honest  in  their  desire  for  it. 

1  am  writing  this  to  you  with  the  President's 
knowledge  and  consent  and  with  the  thought 
that  it  will  be  conveyed  to  Sir  Edward.  There 
is  a  growing  impatience  in  this  country  be- 
cause of  this  war  and  there  is  constant  pressure 
upon  the  President  to  use  his  influence  to 
bring  about  normal  conditions.  Hedoes  not  wish 
to  do  anything  to  irritate  or  offend  any  oneof  the 
belligerent  nations,  but  he  has  an  abiding'faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  open  and  frank  discussion 
between  those  that  are  now  at  war. 

As  far  as  1  can  see,  no  harm  can  be  done  by 
a  dispassionate  discussion  at  this  stage,  even 
though  nothing  comes  of  it.  In  a  way,  it 
is  perhaps  better  that  informal  and  unofficial 
conversations  are  begun  and  later  the  princi- 
pals can  take  it  up  themselves. 

1  am  sure  that  Sir  Edward  is  too  great  a 
man  to  let  any  prejudices  deter  him  from 
ending,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  infinite  suffer- 
ing that  each  day  of  war  entails. 

Faithfully  yours, 
E.  M.  House. 
October  3rd,  191 4. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  failure  of  this  first 
attempt  at  mediation  discouraged  neither 
BernstorfT  nor  the  Washington  administration. 
Colonel  House  was  constantly  meeting  the 
German  and  the  British  Ambassadors;  he  was 
also,  as  his  correspondence  shows,  in  touch 
with  Zimmermann,  the  German  Under  Foreign 
Secretary.  The  German  desire  for  peace 
grew  stronger  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1914-15,  as  the  fact  became  more  and  more 
clear  that  Great  Britain  was  summoning 
all  her  resources  for  the  greatest  effort  in  her 
history,  as  the  stalemate  on  the  Aisne  more 
and  more  impressed  upon  the  German  chief- 
tains the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  de- 
cision against  the  French  army,  and  as  the 
Russians  showed  signs  of  great  recuperation 

*There  is  a  suggestion  of  these  provisions  in  Article  VIII 
of  the  League  Covenant. 

'Article  XI  of  the  League  Covenant  reflects  the  influence 
of  this  idea. 


after  the  disaster  of  Tannenberg.  By  Decem- 
ber 4,  Washington  had  evidently  made  up  its 
mind  to  move  again. 

CoL  Edward  At.  House  to  Mr.  Page 

115    East    53rd   Street, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Page: 

The  President  desires  to  start  peace  parleys 
at  the  very  earliest  moment,  but  he  does 
not  wish  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  either 
side  by  making  a  proposal  before  the  time 
is  opportune.  He  is  counting  upon  being 
given  a  hint,  possibly  through  me,  in  an 
unofficial  way,  as  to  when  a  proffer  from  him 
will  be  acceptable. 

Pressure  is  being. brought  upon  him  to  offer 
his  services  again,  for  this  country  is  suffering, 
like  the  rest  of  the  neutral  world,  from  the 
effects  of  the  war,  and  our  people  are  be- 
coming  restless. 

Would  you  mind  conveying  this  thought 
delicately  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  letting  me 
know  what  he  thinks? 

Would  the  Allies  consider  parleys  upon  a 
basis  of  indemnity  for  Belgium  and  a  cessation 
of  militarism?  If  so,  then  something  may 
be  begun  with  the  Dual  Alliance. 

I  have  been  told  that  negotiations  between 
Russia  and  Japan  were  carried  on  several 
months  before  they  agreed  to  meet  at  Ports- 
mouth. The  havoc  that  is  being  wrought 
in  human  lives  and  treasure  is  too  great  to 
permit  racial  feeling  or  revenge  to  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  govern  the  nations 
at  war. 

1  stand  ready  to  go  to  Germany  at  any 
moment  in  order  to  sound  the  temper  of  that 
government,  and  1  would  then  go  to  England 
as  I  did  last  June. 

This  nation  would  not  look  with  favor  upon 
a  policy  that  held  nothing  but  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  enemy. 

Something  must  be  done  sometime,  by 
somebody,  to  initiate  a  peace  movement,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  way,  at  the  moment,  than 
the  one  suggested. - 

1  will  greatly  appreciate  your  writing  me 
fully  and  freely  in  regard  to  this  phase  of 
the   situation. 

Faithfully  yours, 
E.  M.  House. 
December  4th,  1914. 

To  this  Page  immediately  replied: 
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Mr.  Page  to  Col.  Edward  M.  House 

December  12th,  1914. 
My  Dear  House: 

The  English  rulers  have  no  feeling  of  ven- 
geance. I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  traces 
of  that.  But  they  are  determined  to  secure 
future  safety.  They  will  not  have  this  ex- 
perience repeated  if  they  can  help  it.  They 
realize  now  that  they  have  been  living  under 
a  sort  of  fear — or  dread — ^for  ten  years:  they 
sometimes  felt  that  it  was  bound  to  come  some 
time  and  then  at  other  times  they  could  hardly 
believe  it.  And  they  will  spend  all  the  men 
and  all  the  money  they  have  rather  than 
suffer  that  fear  again  or  have  that  danger. 
Now,  if  anybody  could  fix  a  basis  for  the 
complete  restoration  of  Belgium,  and  for  the 
elimination  of  militarism,  1  am  sure  the  English 
would  talk  on  that  basis.  But  there  are 
two  difficulties — Russia  wouldn't  talk  till 
she  has  Constantinople,  and  1  haven't  found 
anybody  who  can  say  exactly  what  you 
mean  by  the  "elimination  of  militarism." 
Disarmament?  England  will  have  her  navy 
to  protect  her  incoming  bread  and  meat .  How, 
then,  can  she  say  to  Germany,  "You  can't 
have  an  army." 

You  say  the  Americans  are  becoming  "  rest- 
less." The  plain  fact  is  that  the  English 
people,  and  especially  the  English  military 
and  naval  people,  don't  care  a  fig  what  the 
Americans  think  and  feel.  They  say,  "We're 
fighting  tbeir  battle,  too— the  battle  of  De- 
mocracy and  freedom  from  bureaucracy — why 
don't  they  come  and  help  us  in  our  life-and- 
death  struggle?  "  I  have  a  drawer  full  of  letters 
saying  this,  not  one  of  which  1  have  ever 
answered.  The  official  people  never  say  that 
of  course — nor  the  really  responsible  people, 
but  a  vast  multitude  of  the  public  do.  This 
feeling  comes  out  even  in  the  present  military 
and  naval  rulers  of  this  Kingdom — comes 
indirectly  to  me.  A  part  of  the  public,  then, 
and  the  military  part  of  the  Cabinet,  don't 
longer  care  for  American  opinion  and  they 
resent  even  such  a  reference  to  peace  as  the 
President  made  in  his  Message  to  Congress.^ 
But  the  civil  part  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 

*Froin  the  President's  second  message  to  Congress, 
December  8,  1914:  "It  is  our  dearest  present  hope  that 
this  character  and  reputation  may  presently,  in  God's 
providence,  bring  us  an  opportunity,  such  as  has  seldom 
been  vouchsafed  any  nation,  to  counsel  and  obtain  peace  in 
tbe  worid  and  reconciliation  and  a  healing  settlement  of 
many  a  matter  that  has  cooled  and  interrupted  the  fnend- 

dlip  of  IMtKNIS." 


responsible  and  better  part  of  the  public  do 
care  very  much.  The  President's  intimation 
about  peace,  however,  got  no  real  response 
here.  They  think  he  doesn't  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  war.  They  don't  want 
war;  they  are  not  a  warlike  people.  They  don't 
hate  the  Germans.  Thefe  is  no  feeling  of 
vengeance.  They  constantly  say:  "Why  do 
the  Germans  hate  us?  We  don't  hate  them." 
But,  since  Germany  set  out  to  rule  the  world 
and  to  conquer  Great  Britain,  they  say, 
"We'll  all  die  first."  That's  "all  there  is 
to  it."  And  they  will  all  die  unless  they 
can  so  fix  things  that  this  war  cannot  be  re- 
peated. Lady  K.,  as  kindly  an  old  lady  as 
ever  lived,  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "A  great 
honor  has  come  to  us.  Our  son  has  been 
killed  in  battle,  fighting  for  the  safety  of 
England." 

Now,  the  question  which  nobody  seems  to 
be  able  to  answer  is  this:  How  can  the 
military  party  and  the  military  spirit  of 
Germany  be  prevented  from  continuing  to 
prepare  for  the  conquest  of  Great  Britain 
and  from  going  to  work  to  try  it  again? 
That  implies  a  change  in  the  form,  spirit,  and 
control  of  the  German  Empire.  If  they 
keep  up  a  great  army,  they  will  keep  it  up 
with  that  end  more  or  less  in  view.  If  the 
military  party  keeps  in  power,  they  will  try 
it  again  in  twenty-five  or  forty  years.  This 
is  all  that  the  English  care  about  or  think 
about. 

They  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  done  them- 
selves. All  they  see  yet  is  that  they  must 
show  the  Germans  that  they  can't  whip 
Great  Britain.  If  England  wins  decisively 
the  English  hope  that  somehow  the  military 
party  will  be  overthrown  in  Germany  and 
that  the  Germans,  under  peaceful  leadership, 
will  go  about  their  business — industrial,  po- 
Htical,  educational,  etc. — and  quit  dreaming 
of  and  planning  for  universal  empire  and 
quit  maintaining  a  great  war-machine,  which 
at  some  time,  for  some  reason,  must  attack  some- 
body to  justify  its  existence.  This  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  English  to  make  overtures 
to  or  to  receive  overtures  from  this  military 
war-party  which  now  is  Germany.  But,  if 
it  be  possible  so  completely  to  whip  the  war 
party  that  it  will  somehow  be  thrown  out 
of  power  at  home — that's  the  only  way  they 
now  see  out  of  it.  To  patch  up  a  peace 
leaving  the  German  war  party  in  power,  they 
think,  would  be  only  to  invite  another  war. 
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If  you  can  get  over  this  ix>int,  you  can 
bring  the  English  around  in  ten  minutes. 
But  they  are  not  going  to  take  any  chances 
on  it.  Read  English  history  and  English 
literature  about  the  Spanish  Armada  or  about 
Napx)leon.  They  are  acting  those  same  scenes 
over  again,  having  the  same  emotions,  the  same 
purpose:  nobody  must  invade  or  threaten 
England.  "If  they  do,  we'll  spend  the  last 
man  and  the  last  shilling.  We  value,"  they 
say  truly,  "the  good  will  and  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States  more  than  we  value 
anything  except  our  own  freedom,  but  we'll 
risk  even  that  rather  than  admit  copper  to 
Germany,  because  every  pound  of  copper 
prolongs  the  war." 

There  you  are.  I've  blinked  myself  blind 
and  talked  myself  hoarse  to  men  in  authority — 
from  Grey  down — to  see  a  way  out — ^without 
keeping  this  intolerable  slaughter  up  to  the 
end.    But  they  stand  just  where  1  tell  you. 

And  the  horror  of  it  no  man  knows.  The 
news  is  suppressed.  Even  those  who  see 
it  and  know  it  do  not  realize  it.  Four  of  the 
crack  regiments  of  this  Kingdom — regiments 
that  contained  the  flower  of  the  land  and  to 
which  it  was  a  distinction  to  belong — have 
been  practically  annihilated  twice.  Yet  their 
ranks  are  filled  up  and  you  never  hear  a  mur- 
mur. Presently  it'll  be  true  that  hardly  a 
title  or  an  estate  in  England  will  go  to  its 
natural  heir — the  heir  has  been  killed.  Yet, 
not  a  murmur;  for  England  is  threatened  with 
invasion.  They'll  all  die  first.  It  will  pres- 
ently be  true  that  more  men  will  have  been 
killed  in  this  war  than  were  killed  before  in 
all  the  organized  wars  since  the  Christian 
era  began.  The  English  are  wilfing  and 
eager  to  stop  it  if  things  can  be  so  fixed  that 
there  will  be  no  military  power  in  Europe 
that  wishes  or  prepares  to  attack  and  invade 
England. 

I've  had  many  one-hour,  two-hour,  three- 
hour  talks  with  Sir  Edward  Grey.  He  sees 
nothing  further  than  1  have  written.  He 
says  to  me  often  that  if  the  United  States  could 
see  its  way  to  cease  to  protest  against  stopping 
war  materials  from  getting  into  Gemuny, 
they  could  end  the  war  more  quickly — ^all  this, 
of  course,  informally;  and  1  say  to  him  that 
the  United  States  will  consider  any  proposal 
you  will  make  that  does  not  infringe  on  a  strict 
neutrality.  Violate  a  ri^d  neutrality  we 
^1  not  do.  And,  of  course,  he  does  not  ask 
that.    I  give  him  more  trouUe  than  all  the 


other  neutral  Powers  combined;  they  all  say 
this.  And,  on  the  other  side,  his  war-lord 
associates  in  the  Cabinet  make  his  way  hard. 

So  it  goes — God  bless  us,  it's  awful.  1 
never  get  away  from  it — ^war,  war,  war  every 
waking  minute,  and  the  worry  of  it;  and  I 
see  no  near  end  of  it.  I've  had  only  one 
thoroughly  satisfactory  experience  in  a  coon's 
age,  and  that  was  this:  Two  American 
ships  were  stopped  the  other  day  at  Falmouth. 
1  telegraphed  the  captains  to  come  here  to 
see  me.  1  got  the  facts  from  them — ^all  the 
facts.  1  telephoned  Sir  Edward  that  I  wished 
to  see  him  at  once.  1  had  him  call  in  one 
of  his  ship-detaining  onnmittee.  I  put  the 
facts  on  the  table.  I  said,  "By  what  right, 
or  theory  of  right,  or  on  what  excuse,  are 
those  ships  stopped?  They  are  engaged  in 
neutral  commerce.  They  fly  the  American 
flag."  One  of  them  was  released  that  night — 
no  more  questions  asked.  The  other  was 
allowed  to  go  after  giving  bond  to  return 
a  lot  of  kerosene  which  was  loaded  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ship. 

If  I  could  get  facts,  1  could  do  many  things. 
The  State  Department  telegraphs  me  merely 
what  the  shipper  says — a  partial  statement. 
The  British  Government  tells  me  (after  infinite 
delay)  another  set  of  facts.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment says,"  We're  sorry,  but  the  Prize  Court 
must  decide."  Our  Government  wires  a  dis- 
sertation on  International  Law — Protest,  pro- 
test: (I've  done  nothing  else  since  the  worid 
began!)  One  hour  with  a  sensible  ship  cap- 
tain does  more  than  a  month  of  cross^wrang- 
ling  with  Government  Departments. 

I  am  trying  my  best,  God  knows,  to  keep 
the  way  as  smooth  as  possible;  but  neither 
government  helps  me.  Our  Government 
merely  sends  the  shipper's  ex-parte  statement. 
This  Government  uses  the  Navy's  ex- 
cuse.   .    .    . 

At  present,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see 
a  way  to  peace,  for  the  one  reason  I  have 
told  you.  The  Germans  wish  to  whip  Eng- 
land, to  invade  England.  They  started  with 
their  army  toward  England.  Till  that  hap- 
pened England  didn't  have  an  army.  But 
I  see  no  human  power  that  can  give  the 
English  now  what  they  are  determined  to 
have— safety  for  the  future— till  scmie  radical 
change  is  made  in  the  German  syston  so  that 
they  wiU  no  longer  have  a  wariMurty  any 
more  than  Enfdiaiid  has  a  waPiMUty.  En^^and 
surdv  1  n  make  conquest  of  Ger- 
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many.  If  Germany  will  show  that  she  has 
no  wish  to  make  conquest  of  England,  the 
war  would  end  to-morrow. 

What  impresses  me  through  it  all  is  the 
backwardness  of  all  the  Old  World  in  realizing 
the  true  aims  of  government  and  the  true 
methods.  1  can't  see  why  any  man  who  has 
hope  for  the  progress  of  mankind  should  care 
to  live  anywhere  in  Europe.  To  me  it  is 
all  infinitely  sad.  This  dreadful  war  is  a 
logical  outcome  of  their  condition,  their 
thought,  their  backwardness.  1  think  1  shall 
never  care  to  see  the  continent*  again,  which 
of  course  is  committing  suicide  and  bank- 
ruptcy. When  my  natural  term  of  service 
is  done  here,  1  shall  go  home  with  more  joy 
than  you  can  imagine.  That's  the  only 
home  for  a  man  who  wishes  his  horizon  to 
continue  to  grow  wider. 

All  this  for  you  and  me  only — nobody 
else. 

Heartily  yours, 

Walter  H.  Page. 

Probably  Page  thought  that  this  statement 
of  the  case — and  it  was  certainly  a  masterly 
statement — ^would  end  any  attempt  to  get 
what  he  regarded  as  an  unsatisfactory  and 
dangerous  peace.  But  President  Wilson  could 
not  be  deterred  from  pressing  the  issue. 
His  conviction  was  firm  that  this  winter  of 
1914-15  represented  the  most  opportune  time 
to  bring  the  warring  nations  to  terms,  and  it 
was  a  conviction  from  which  he  never  de- 
parted. After  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
the  administration  gazed  back  regretfully 
at  its  frustrated  attempts  of  the  preceding 
winter,  and  it  was  inclined  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  failure  upon  Great  Britain  and 
France.  "This  President's  judgment,"  wrote 
Colonel  House  on  August  4, 191 5,  three  months 
after  the  Lusitania  went  down,  "was  that 
last  autumn  was  the  time  to  discuss  peace 
parleys,  and  we  both  saw  present  possibilities. 
War  is  a  great  gamble  at  best,  and  there  was 
too  much  at  stake  in  this  one  to  take  chances. 
I  believe  if  one  could  have  started  peace 
parleys  in  November,  we  could  have  forced 
the  evacuation  of  both  France  and  Belgium, 
and  finally  forced  a  peace  which  would  have 
diminated  militarism  on  land  and  sea.  The 
wishes  of  the  Allies  were  heeded  with  the 
lesult  that  the  war  has  now  fastened  itself 
upon  the  vitals  of  Europe  and  what  the  end 
any  be  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  man." 


This  shows  that  the  efforts  which  the  ad- 
ministration was  making  were  not  casual 
or  faint-hearted,  but  that  they  represented 
a  most  serious  determination  to  bring  hostil- 
ities to  an  end.  This  letter  and  the  corres- 
pondence which  now  took  place  with  Page 
also  indicate  the  general  terms  upon  which 
the  Wilson  administration  believed  that  the 
mighty  differences  could  be  composed.  The 
ideas  which  Colonel  House  now  set  forth  were 
probably  more  the  President's  than  his  own; 
he  was  merely  the  intermediary  in  their  trans- 
mission. They  emphasized  Mr.  Wilson's  con- 
viction that  a  decisive  victory  on  either  side 
would  be  a  misfortune  for  mankind.  As  early 
as  January,  1914,  this  was  clearly  the  con- 
viction that  underiay  all  others  in  the  Presi- 
dent's interpretation  of  events.  His  other 
basic  idea  was  that  militarism  should  come  to 
an  end  "on  land  and  sea";  this  could  mean 
nothing  except  that  Germany  was  expected  to 
abandon  its  army  and  that  Great  Britain  was  to 
abandon  its  navy. 

Col.  Edward  M.  House  io  Mr,  Page 

115  East  53rd  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Page: 

1  believe  the  Dual  Alliance  is  thoroughly 
ready  for  peace  and  I  believe  they  would 
be  willing  to  agree  upon  terms  England  would 
accept,  provided  Russia  and  France  could 
be  satisfied. 

They  would,  in  my  opinion,  evacuate  both 
Belgium  and  France  and  indemnify  the  former, 
and  they  would,  1  think,  be  willing  to  begin 
negotiations  upon  a  basis  looking  to  permanent 
peace. 

It  would  surprise  me  if  the  Germans  did 
not  come  out  in  the  open  soon  and  declare 
that  they  have  always  been  for  peace,  that 
they  are  for  peace  now,  and  that  they  are  wil- 
ling to  enter  into  a  compact  which  would  in- 
sure peace  for  all  time;  that  they  have  been 
misrepresented  and  maligned  and  that  they 
leave  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  contin- 
uation of  the  war  with  the  Allies. 

If  they  should  do  this,  it  would  create  a 
profound  impression,  and  if  it  was  not  met  with 
sympathy  by  the  Allies,  the  neutral  sentiment, 
which  is  now  almost  wholly  against  the  Ger- 
mans, would  veer  toward  them. 

Will  you  not  convey  this  thought  to  Sir 
Edward  and  let  me  know  what  he  says? 
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The  President  is  willing  and  anxious  for 
me  to  go  to  England  and  Germany  as  soon 
as  there  is  anything  tangible  to  go  on,  and 
whenever  my  presence  will  be  welcome.  The 
Germans  have  already  indicated  this  feeling, 
but  1  have  not  been  able  to  get  from  Spring 
Rice  any  expression  from  his  Government. 

As  I  told  you  before,  the  President  does 
not  wish  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  any  one 
by  premature  action,  but  he  is,  of  course, 
enormously  interested  in  initiating  at  least 
tentative  conversations. 

Will  you  not  advise  me  in  regard  to  this? 
Faithfully  yours, 

E.  M.  House. 
January  4th,  1915. 

Col  Edward  M.  House  to  Mr.  Page 

115  East  53rd  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Page: 

The  President  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  your 
confidential  dispatch  No.  1474,  January  15th. 

The  reason  you  had  no  information  in  regard 
to  what  General  French  mentioned  was  be- 
cause no  one  knew  of  it  outside  of  the  President 
and  myself  and  there  was  no  safe  way  to  inform 
you. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  no  direct 
proposal  made  by  anybody.  1  have  had  re- 
peated informal  talks  with  the  different 
ambassadors  and  1  have  had  direct  communi- 
cation with  Zimmermann,  which  has  led 
the  President  and  me  to  believe  that  peace 
conversations  may  be  now  initiated  in  an  un- 
official way. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  my  going  over  on  the 
Lusitania,  January  30th.  When  1  reach  Lon- 
don I  will  be  guided  by  circumstances  as  to 
whether  1  shall  go  next  to  France  or  Germany. 

The  President  and  I  find  that  we  are  going 
around  in  a  circle  in  dealing  with  the  representa- 
tives in  Washington  and  he  thinks  it  advisable 
and  necessary  to  reach  the  principals  direct. 
When  I  explain  just  what  is  in  the  President's 
mind,  1  believe  they  will  all  feel  that  it  was 
wise  for  me  to  come  at  this  time. 

I  shall  not  write  more  fully  for  the  reason 
i  am  to  see  you  so  soon. 

1  am  sending  this  through  the  kindness  of 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

Faithfully  yours, 
E.    M.    House. 
January  18,  191 5. 


P.  S.  We  shall  probably  say,  for  public 
consumption,  that  i  am  coming  to  look  into 
relief  measures,  and  see  what  further  can  be 
done.  Of  course,  no  one  but  you  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward must  know  the  real  purpose  of  my  visit. 

Why  was  Colonel  House  so  confident  that 
the  Dual  Alliance  was  prepared  at  this  time  to 
discuss  terms  of  peace?  Colonel  House,  as  his 
letter  shows,  was  in  communication  with  Zim- 
mermann, the  German  Under  Foreign  Secretary. 
But  a  more  important  approach  had  just  been 
made,  though  information  bearing  on  this  had 
not  been  sent  to  Page.  The  Kaiser  had  asked 
President  Wilson  to  transmit  to  Great  Britain  a 
suggestion  of  making  peace  on  the  basis  of  sur- 
rendering Belgium  and  of  paying  for  its  restora- 
tion. It  seems  incredible  that  the  Ambassador 
should  not  have  been  told  of  this,  but  Page 
learned  of  the  proposal  from  Field  Marshal 
French,  then  commanding  the  British  armies  in 
the  field,  and  this  accounts  for  Colonel  House's 
explanation  that,  "the  reason  you  had  no  in- 
formation in  regard  to  what  General  French 
mentioned  was  because  no  one  knew  of  it  out- 
side of  the  President  and  myself  and  there 
was  no  safe  way  to  inform  you."  Page  has 
left  a  memorandum  which  explains  the  whole 
strange  proceeding — a  paper  which  is  interest- 
ing not  only  for  its  contents,  but  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  unofficial  way  in  which  diplomacy 
was  conducted  in  Washington  at  this  time: 

Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French,  secretly 
at  home  from  his  command  of  the  English  forces 
in  France,  invited  me  to  luncheon.  There  were 
his  especially  confidential  friend,  Moore,  the 
American  who  lives  with  him,  and  Sir  John's 
private  secretary.  The  military  situation  is 
this:  a  trench  stalemate  in  France.  Neither 
army  has  made  appreciable  progress  in  three 
months.  Neither  can  advance  without  a  great 
loss  of  men.  Neither  is  whipped.  Neither 
can  conquer.  It  would  require  a  million  more 
men  than  the  Allies  can  command  and  a  very 
long  time  to  drive  the  Germans  back  across 
Belgium.  Presently,  if  the  Russians  succeed 
in  driving  the  Germans  back  to  German  soil, 
there  will  be  another  trench  stalemate  there. 
Thus  the  war  wears  a  practically  endless  out- 
look so  far  as  military  operations  are  con- 
cerned. Germany  has  plenty  of  men  and 
plenty  of  food  for  a  long  struggle  yet;  and,  if 
she  use  all  the  copper  now  in  domestic  use  in 
the  Empire,  she  will  probably  have  also  plenty ' 
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of  ammonition  for  a  long  struggle.    She  is  not 
I  nearly  at  the  end  of  her  rope  either  in  a  mihtary 
or  an  economic  sense, 

What  then?    The  Alhes  are  still  stronger— 

so  long  as  they  hold  together  as  one  man.   But 

is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  can?  And, 

even  if  they  can,  is  it  worth  while  to  win  a 

complete  victory  at  such  a  cost  as  the  lives  of 

practically  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  Europe? 

But  can  the  Allies  hold  together  as  one  man  for 

two  or  three  or  four  years?    Well,  what  are  we 

I  going  to  do?    And  here  came  the  news  of  the 

[lunch.    General  French  informed  me  that  the 

President  had  sent  to  England,  at  the  request 

[of  the  Kaiser,  a  proposal  looking  toward  peace, 

Germany  offering  to  give  up  Belgium  and  to 

pay  for  its  restoration. 

"This,"  said  Sir  John,  "is  their  fourth  pro- 
[posal/* 

"And/*  he  went  on.  *'if  they  will  restore  Bel- 
jgium  and  give  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  and 
[Constantinople  will  go  to  Russia,  I  can't  see 
[how  we  can  refuse  it." 

He  scouted  the  popular  idea  of  "crushing out 
I  militarism  "  once  for  alK  It  would  be  desirable, 
even  if  it  were  not  necessary,  to  leave  Germany 
as  a  first<lass  Power.  We  couldn't  disarm 
her  people  for  ever,  WeVe  got  to  leave  her 
and  the  rest  to  do  what  they  think  they  must 
do;  and  we  must  arm  ourselves  the  best  we  can 
against  them. 

Now — did  General  French  send  for  me  and 
tell  me  this  just  for  fun  and  just  because  he 
likes  me?  He  was  very  eager  to  know  my 
opinion  whether  this  peace  offer  were  genuine 
or  whether  it  was  a  trick  of  the  Germans  to — 
publish  it  later  and  thereby  to  throw  the  blame 
for  continuing  the  war  on  England? 

It  occurs  to  me  as  possible  that  he  was  di- 
rected to  tell  me  what  he  told,  trusting  to  me, 
in  spite  of  his  protestations  of  personal  con- 
fidence, etc.,  to  get  it  to  the  President.  As- 
suming that  the  President  sent  the  Kaiser*s 
message  to  the  King,  this  may  be  a  suggested 
informal  answer^that  if  the  offer  be  extended 
to  give  France  and  Russia  what  they  want,  it 
will  be  considered,  etc.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  Alas!  the  fact  that  I  know  nothing 
about  the  offer  has  no  meaning:  for  the  State 
Department  never  informs  me  of  anything  it 
takes  up  with  the  British  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington.    Well,  ril  see. 

These  were  therefore  the  reasons  why  Colonel 
House  had  decided  to  come  to  Europe  and  enter 


into  peace  negotiations  with  the  warring 
Powers,  Colonel  House  was  wise  in  taking  all 
possible  precautions  to  conceal  the  purpose  of 
this  visit.  His  letter  intimates  that  the  German 
Government  was  eager  to  have  him  cross 
the  ocean  on  this  particular  mission;  it  dis- 
closes, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  British 
Government  regarded  the  proposed  negotia* 
tions  with  no  enthusiasm.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  Mr,  Asquith  would  have  been  glad  to 
end  hostilities  on  terms  that  permanently 
established  peace  and  abolished  the  vices 
which  were  responsible  for  the  war,  and  they 
were  ready  to  welcome  courteously  the  Presi- 
dent's representative  and  discuss  the  situation 
with  him  in  a  fair-minded  spirit.  But  they 
did  not  believe  that  such  an  enterprise  could 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  Possibly  the  military 
authorities,  as  General  French's  remarks  to 
Page  may  indicate,  did  not  believe  that  either 
side  could  win  a  decisive  victory,  but  this  was 
not  the  belief  of  the  British  public  itself.  The 
atmosphere  in  England  at  that  time  was  one  of 
confidence  in  the  success  of  British  arms  and  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. A  strong  expectation  prevailed  in  the 
popular  mind,  that  the  three  great  powers  of 
the  Entente  would  at  an  early  date  destroy 
the  menace  which  had  enshrouded  Europe  for 
forty  years,  and  there  was  no  intention  of  giving 
Germany  a  breathing  spell  during  which  she 
could  regenerate  her  forces  to  resume  the  on- 
slaught. In  the  winter  of  1915  Great  Britain 
was  preparing  for  the  naval  attack  on  the  Dar-  ^^ 
danelles,  and  its  success  was  regarded  as  in-  ^| 
evitable.  Page  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  ^1 
the  state  of  optimism  which  prevailed  in  high 
British  circles.  In  March  of  1915  he  was  visit- 
ing the  Prime  Minister  at  Deal  Castle;  one 
afternoon  Mr.  Asquith  took  him  aside,  informed 
him  of  the  Dardanelles  preparations  and  de* 
clared  that  the  Allies  would  have  possession  of 
Constantinople  in  two  weeks.  The  Prime 
Minister's  attitude  was  not  one  of  hope;  it  was 
one  of  confidence.  The  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople, of  course,  would  have  brought  an  early 
success  to  the  Allied  army  on  all  fronts.^  This 
was  the  mood  that  was  spurring  on  the  British 
public  to  its  utmost  exertions,  and,  with  such 

*The  opening  of  the  Dardaoelles  would  have  given  Rus- 
sian agricultural  products  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  thus  preserved  the  Russian  economic  structure. 
It  would  also  have  enabled  the  Entente  to  munition  the 
Russian  army.  With  a  completely  equipped  Russian  army 
in  the  East  and  the  Entente  army  In  the  West,  Germany 
could  not  have  long  survived  the  pressure. 
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a  determination  prevailingeverywhere,  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  peace  was  the  last  thing  that 
the  British  desired;  such  a  step  could  have 
been  interpreted  only  as  an  attempt  to  deprive 
the  Allies  of  their  victory  and  as  an  effort  to. 
assist  Germany  in  escaping  the  consequences 
of  her  crimes.  Combined  with  this  stout 
popular  resolve,  however,  there  was  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Asquith  ministry.  An  im- 
pression was  broadcast  that  it  was  pacifist, 
even  "defeatist,*'  in  its  thinking,  and  that 
it  harbored  a  weak  humanitarianism  which 
was  disposed  to  look  gently  even  upon  the 
behavior  of  the  Prussians.  The  masses  sus- 
pected that  the  ministry  would  welcome  a 
peace  with  Germany  which  would  mean  little 
more  than  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  which 
would  leave  the  great  problems  of  the  war  un- 
solved. That  this  opinion  was  unjust,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  British  Foreign  Office 
was  steadily  resisting  all  attempts  to  end  the 
war  on  an  unsatisfactory  basis,  Page's  corres- 
pondence, already  quoted,  abundantly  proves, 
but  this  unreasoning  belief  did  prevail  and 
it  was  an  important  factor  in  the  situation.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  British  Cabinet  regarded 
Colonel  House's  visit  at  that  time  with  positive 
alarm.  It  feared  that,  should  the  purpose  be- 
come known,  the  British  public  and  press 
would  conclude  that  the  Government  had  in- 
vited a  peace  discussion.  Had  any  such  idea 
seized  the  popular  mind  in  February  and 
March,  1915,  a  scandal  would  have  developed 
which  would  probably  have  caused  the  downfall 
of  the  Asquith  Ministry.  "  Don't  fool  yourself 
about  peace,"  Page  writes  to  his  son  Arthur, 
about  this  time.  "  If  any  one  should  talk  about 
peace,  or  doves,  or  ploughshares  here,  they'd 
shoot  him." 

Colonel  House  reached  London  early  in 
February  and  was  soon  in  close  consultation 
with  the  Prime  Minister  and  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
He  made  a  great  personal  success;  the  British 
statesmen  gained  a  high  regard  for  his  dis- 
interestedness and  his  general  desire  to  serve 
the  cause  of  decency  among  nations;  but  he 
made  little  progress  in  his  peace  plans  simply 
because  the  facts  were  so  discouraging  and 
so  impregnable.  Sir  Edward  repeated  to 
him  what  he  had  already  said  to  Page  many 
.times;  that  Great  Britain  was  prepared  to 
discuss  a  peace  that  would  really  safeguard 
the  future  of  Europe,  but  was  not  prepared 
to  discuss  one  that  would  merely  reinstate  the 
rfegime  that   had  existed   before    1914.    The 


fact  that  the  Germans  were  not  ready  to 
accept  such  a  peace  made  discussion  useless. 
Disappointed  at  this  failure,  Colonel  House 
left  for  Berlin.  His  letters  to  Page  shows  that 
the  British  judgment  of  Germany  was  not 
unjust  and  that  the  warnings  which  Page  had 
sent  to  Washington  were  based  on  facts: 

Colonel  Edward  M.  House  to  Mr.  Page 

Dear   Pace: 

I  arrived  yesterday  morning  and  I  saw 
Zimmermann^  almost  immediately.  He  was 
very  cordial  and  talked  to  me  frankly  and 
sensibly. 

I  tried  to  bring  about  abetter  feeling  toward 
England,  and  told  him  how  closely  their  in- 
terests touched  at  certain  points.  I  also 
told  him  of  the  broad  way  in  which  Sir  Edward 
was  looking  at  the  difficult  problems  that  con- 
fronted Europe,  and  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  view  would  be  reciprocated  elsewhere, 
so  that,  when  the  final  settlement  came,  it 
could  -be  made  in  a  way  that  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  mankind. 

The  Chancellor  is  out  of  town  for  a  few 
days  and  I  shall  see  him  when  he  returns. 
I  shall  also  see  Ballin,  von  Gwynner  and 
many  others.  1  had  lunch  yesterday  with 
Baron  von  Wimpsch  who  is  a  very  close 
friend  of  the  Emperor. 

Zimmermann  said  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  make  any  peace  overtures,  and  he 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  for  the  moment, 
even  what  England  would  perhaps  consent 
to  now,  could  not  be  accepted  by  Germany, 
to  say  nothing  of  what  France  had  in  mind. 

I  shall  hope  to  establish  good  relations 
here  and  then  go  somewhere  and  await  further 
developments.  I  doubt  whether  more  can 
be  done  until  some  decisive  military  result  is 
obtained  by  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents. 

I  will  write  further  if  there  is  any  change  in 
the  situation.  1  shall  probably  be  here  until 
at  least  the  27th. 

Faithfully  yours, 

E.  M.  House. 
March  20,   191 5. 

Col.  Edward  M.  House  to  Mr.  Page 

Dear   Page: 

While  I  have  accomplished  here  much  that 
is  of  value  yet  1  leave  sadly  disappointed  that 

^German  Under  Foreign  Secretaiy. 


O  Keystone 
HERBERT  HENRY  ASQUITH 

Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  in  February,  191 5,  at  the  time  of  Colonel  House's  peace  mission.     The  cabinet  was  con- 
fident of  military  success  within  a  brief  period  and  not  disposed  to  fmish  the  war  without  destroying  Prussian  militarism 


COINT  JOHANN   VON    RI.RNSIORM- 
(lerman  Amb.iS'^culcir  to  ihc  I'nitiil  St.itrs  during  the  WtirUi  \\;ir.     On  St'plcmhcr  5.  I<)i4.  the  ilay  ihi' CuTnuns 
vscre  beaten  back  al  the  Marne,  ho  inslij-alcil  a  niu\ement  tor  peace,  ihe  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  *     * 


text 
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JAMES  SPEYER 

1  he  head  of  a  German-American  banking  firm,  at  whose  country  house  on 
ihe  Hudson  (he  German  peace  "drive'*  of  Seplember,  1914,  was  set  in  motion 


no  direct  move  can   be    m:»de  toward   peace. 

The  Civil  Guvernment  are  ready,  and  upon 
terms  that  would  at  least  make  an  opening. 
There  is  also  a  large  number  in  militars'  and 
naval  circles  that  I  believe  would  be  glad 
to  begin  parleys,  but  the  trouble  is  mainly 
with  the  people.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  permit  a  people  to  he  misled  and  their 
minds  inflamed  either  b\  the  press.  b\'  speeches, 
or  otherwise. 

In  my  opinion,  no  government  could  live 


hereatthistimeifpeacewa? 
proposed  upon  terms  that 
would  have  any  chance  of 
acceptance.  Those  in  civil 
authority  that  I  have  met 
are  as  reasonable  and 
fairminded  as  their  coun- 
terparts in  England  or 
America,  but,  for  the  mo- 
ment, they  are  impotent. 

1  hear  on  every  side 
the  old  story  that  all 
(jermany  wants  is  a  per- 
manent guaranty  of  peace. 
so  that  she  may, proceed 
upon  her  industrial  career 
undisturbed. 

I  have  talked  of  the 
second  convention/  and  it 
has  been  cordially  received 
and  there  is  a  sentiment 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
to  make  settlement  upon 
lines  broad  enough  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  pres- 
ent conditions. 

There  is  much  to  lell 
you  verbally,  which  I  pre- 
fer not  to  write. 

Faithfully  yours, 
E,  M.   House. 
March  26,    1915, 

Q>lonel  House*s  next 
letter  is  most  important, 
for  it  records  the  birth 
of  that  new  idea  which 
afterward  became  a 
ruling  thought  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  cause 
of  almost  endless  difficul- 
ties in  his  dealings  wilh 
Great  Britain.  I  he*' new 
phase  of  the  situation" 
to  which  he  refers  ts  *'  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas" 
and  this  brief  note  to  Page,  dated  March  27, 
roi=i,  contains  the  first  reference  to  this  idea  on 
record.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  from  the  letter 
itself  that  Colonel  House  made  this  notation 
the  very  day  the  idea  occurred  to  him. 

*lt  was  Ihc  Wilson  Administration's  plan  ih.it  Thcr« 
should  be  two  peace  gatherings,  one  of  the  bciligcrenis  to 
settle  ihe  war,  and  the  other  of  belligcrenis  and  neutrals, 
to  settle  questions  ftf  general  importance  growing  out  of 
the  vv.ir.  This  latter  is  what  Col,  House  means  b>  "the 
second  convention/* 
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Col,  Edward  M.  House  to  Mr.  Page. 

Dear  Page: 

I  have  had  a  most  satisfactory  talk  with 
the  Chancellor.  After  conferring  with  StovalM 
Page,^  and  Willard',  I  shall  return  to  Paris  and 
then  to  London  to  discuss  with  Sir  Edward 
a  phase  of  the  situation  which  promises  re- 
sults. 

I  did  not  think  of  it  until  to-day  and  have 
mentioned  it  to  both  the  Chancellor  and 
Zimmermann,  who  have  received  it  cordially, 
and  who  join  me  in  the  belief  that  it  may  be 
the  first  thread  to  bridge  the  chasm. 

I  am  writing  hastily,  for  the  pouch  is  wait- 
ing to  be  closed. 

Faithfully  yours, 
March  27,  191 5.  E.  M.  House. 


The  "freedom  of  the  seas' 
proposal  to  make  all  mer- 
chant shipping,  enemy  and 
neutral,  free  from  attack  in 
time  of  war.  It  would  have 
automatically  ended  all 
blockades  and  all  interfer- 
ence with  commerce.  Ger- 
many would  have  been  at 
liberty  to  send  all  her  mer- 
chant ships  to  sea  for  un- 
disturbed trade  with  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  war  time  as  in 
peace,  and,  in  future,  navies 
would  be  used  simply  for  fight- 
ing. Offensively,  their  pur- 
pose would  be  to  bombard 
enemy  fortifications,  to  meet 
enemy  ships  in  battle,  and 
to  convoy   ships  which  were 

^\\r.  Pleasant  A.  Slosall,  Ameiican 
Minister  in  Switzerland. 

"Mr.  Thomas   Nelson   Page,  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  lo  Italy. 

'.Mr.  Joseph  K.  W  illard,   American 
Ambassador  to  Spain. 


HERR  VON  nALLIN 
The  Krcat  German  bhip  owner,  who  was 
one  of  the  men  \k  ith  whom  (Colonel  House 
discussed  peace  in  the  spring  of  iqis- 
TheWilson  Administrjiion  believed  that 
(jermany  would  h.ne  ended  the  war  on 
satisfactory  terms  at  that  time  it  after- 
ward blamed  Cin\.\  Britain  for  not 
meeting  the  situation  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit 


was  merely  a 


transporting  troops  for  the  invasion  of  enemy 
soil;  defensively,  their  usefulness  would  con- 
sist in  protecting  the  homeland  from  such 
attacks  and  such  invasions.  Perhaps  an 
argument  can  be  made  for  this  new  rule 
of  warfare,  but  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
it  is  the  most  startling  proposal  made  in 
modern  times  in  the  direction  of  disarmament. 
It  meant  that  Great  Britain  should  abandon 
that  agency  of  warfare  with  which  she  had  de- 
stroyed Napoleon,  and  with  which  she  ex- 
pected to  destroy  Germany  in  the  prevailing 
struggle — the  blockade.  From  a  defensive 
standpoint,  Colonel  House's  proposed  reform 
would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  Britain, 
for  an  honorable  observance  of  the  rule  would 
have  insured  the  British  people  its  food  supply 
in  wartime.  With  Great  Britain,  however, 
the  blockade  has  been  historically  an  offen- 
sive measure:  it  is  the  way  in  which  England 
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has  always  made  war.  Just 
what  reception  this  idea  would 
have  had  with  official  London, 
in  April,  1915,  had  Colonel 
House  been  able  to  present  it  as 
his  own  proposal,  is  not  clear, 
but  the  Germans,  with  charac- 
teristic stupidity,  prevented  the 
American  from  having  a  fair 
chance.  The  Berlin  Foreign 
Office  at  once  cabled  to  Count 
Bernstorff  and  Bernhard 
Demburg — the  latter  a  bovine 
publicity  agent  who  was  then 
promoting  the  German  cause 
in  the  American  press — with 
instructions  to  start  a  "prop)- 
aganda"  in  behalf  of  the 
"  freedom  of  the  seas."  By  the 
time  Colonel  House  reached 
London,  therefore,  these  four 
words  had  been  adorned  with 
the  Germanic  label.  British 
statesmen  regarded  the  sug- 
gestion as  coming  from  Ger- 
many and  not  from  America: 
and  the  reception  was  worse 
than  cold. 

And  another  tragedy  now 
roughly  interrupted  President 
Wilson's  attempts  at  media- 
tion. Page's  letters  have  dis- 
closed that  he  possessed  almost 
a  clairvoyant  faculty  of  fore- 
seeing approachingevents.  The 
letters  of  the  latter  part  of 
April  and  of  early  May  contain 
many  forebodings  of  tragedy. 
"Peace?  Lord  knows  when!" 
he  writes  to  his  son  Arthur  on 
May  2nd.  "The  blowing  up  of 
a  liner  with  American  passengers  may  be  the 
prelude.  1  almost  expect  such  a  thing."  And 
again  on  the  same  date:  "If  a  British  liner 
full  of  American  passengers  be  blown  up,  what 
will  Uncle  Sam  do?  That's  what's  going  to 
happen." 

"We  all  have  the  feeling  here,"  the  Am- 
bassador writes  on  May  6th,  "that  more  and 


ALFRED    ZIMMERMANN 

German  Foreign-Secretary  in  1915.  Colonel  House's  letters,  published  here- 
with, show  that  he  was  in  constant  touch  with  Zimmermann  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1914-15.  it  was  to  him  that  Colonel  House,  as  one  of  his  letters 
shows,  first  proposed  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  as  furnishing  one  basis  for  end- 
ing the  war.  The  Chancellor  and  Zimmermann,  Colonel  House  wrote  Page,  on 
March  27,"  1915,  "join  me  in  the  belief  that  it  may  be  the  first  thread  to 
bridge  the  chasm" 


more  frightful  things  are  about  to  happen." 
The  ink  on  those  words  was  scarcely  dry 
when  a  message  from  Queenstown  was  handed 
to  the  American  Ambassador.  A  German 
submarine  had  torpedoed  and  sunk  the  Lusi- 
iania  off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  American  men, 
women,  and  children  had  been  drowned. 


The  March  instalment  will  describe  the  sensation  produced  in  England  by  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania,  and  will  contain  the  letters  written  to  President  IVilson  and  Colonel 
House,  giving  Ambassador  Pagers  opinions   on   the   President's    Lusitania   notes 


THE  NEW  IRELAND 


The  Outlook  for  Economic  Development,  Political 
Success,    and    Social    and    Religious    Tolerance 

By   p.   W.   WILSON 


OVER  the  ancient  realms  of  Ire- 
i  land,  so  famous  for  faith  and 
I  fight  and  art  and  song,  there  now 
dawns  a  day,  new  and  uncertain. 
For  a  generation,  Ireland  has 
been  a  country  where  the  body — the  material 
well-being  of  the  nation — has  risen  from  the 
dead  while  the  soul  within  the  body,  with  its 
rpemories  and  yearning,  still  suffers  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  tomb.  And  the  question  is,  even 
now,  whether  England,  too  long  irresolute  as 
Hamlet,  has  uttered  the  effective  word — Rest, 
rest  perturbed  spirit.  The  reckless,  landlord- 
ridden,  impoverished  Ireland  of  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley,  which  Lever  described  in  his  novels, 
passed  away  forever  with  the  famine,  vanishing 
in  that  strange  white  mist  which  in  a  night 
rotted  the  potatoes  and  so  destroyed  the  one 
food  of  the  people.  The  Irish  were  then  eight 
millions.  Despite  the  rise  of  Belfast  they  are 
now  scarcely  four  and  a  half  millions.  Looking 
back  on  those  terrible  years,  1845  and  1846, 
when  the  peasants  collapsed  by  hundreds  on 
the  very  roadside  and  had  to  be  picked  up  for 
burial,  when  a  million  emigrated  and  a  quarter 
of  them  succumbed  to  the  journey,  one  can  see 
the  folly  of  permitting  a  population  to  depend 
for  food  on  a  single  crop,  and  that,  like  potatoes. 
one  of  the  least  reliable  of  all  crops.  Ireland 
is  now  in  touch  with  the  markets  of  the  world. 
A  glance  at  her  agricultural  statistics  will  show 
that  she  need  feed  no  longer  on  the  potato  alone. 
She  has  a  purchasing  power  which  can  comman- 
deer, if  need  be.  the  harvests  of  Canada  and  the 
Middle  West.  In  fact,  she  has  never  been  in 
all  her  history,  either  absolutely  or  compara- 
tively, so  prosperous  as  she  is  to-day.  When 
the  world  wanted  food.  Ireland  had  it  to  sell  at 
war-prices  and  on  the  profits  of  the  farmer 
there  was  usually  no  excess  tax.  As  a  purchas- 
ing owner,  the  Irish  farmer  was  also  secure 
against  the  rent  being  raised  or  the  farm  being 
sold  over  his  head.  At  last,  it  was  worth  while 
for  the  young  folks  to  remain  in  the  country. 
At  last  it  could  be  hoped  that  Ireland,  out  of 


her  savings,  would  finance  her  own  development 
without  dependence  on  a  deeply  indebted 
London.  Economicall\',  the  nation  has  felt  its 
feet.  Give  Ireland  a  respite  from  politics  and 
the  time  has  passed  "When  Labor  seeks  the 
Poorhouse  and  Innocence  the  Prison." 

The  trouble  now  with  Ireland  is  that  sorrow 
has  been  her  one  luxury,  the  theme  of  her  poets, 
the  melody  in  her  music,  the  eloquence  of  her 
orators;  and  to  leave  sorrow  behind,  to  with- 
draw the  eye  from  Erin  crucified,  and  to  sub- 
stitute satiety,  seems  a  sacrifice  of  Ireland's 
essential  individualit\ .  An  Ireland  reconciled 
with  England  ceases  to  be  the  Ireland  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  An  Ireland  with  noth- 
ing of  which  to  make  complaint,  loses  her 
empire  over  the  s>mpathies  of  mankind.  It 
was  not  of  a  liberated  Greece  that  Byron  sang 
but  of  a  Greece  enslaved.  It  was  not  for  the 
Bulgaria  of  King  Ferdinand  that  Gladstone 
thundered  against  atrocities.  The  small  na- 
tion that  is  set  free  loses  its  grievance;  for  its 
own  short  comings  it  can  no  longer  blame  the 
oppressor;  it  enters  upon  a  new  era  of  duty  to 
itself  and  mankind  ;it  must  face  as  well  as  arouse 
public  opinion;  it  appears  at  the  bar  of  history 
no  longer  as  plaintiff  but  as  defendant.  In 
eastern  Europe  there  are  man\'  small  nations, 
thus  on  trial,  and  to  Ireland  will  now  be  applied 
the  same  test. 

Her  situation  is  peculiar.  By  emigration 
she  has  become  more  than  herself.  Beyond 
the  seas  her  sons  and  her  daughters  still  dream 
of  the  old.  >ad  Ireland.  What  they  like  is  to 
listen  to  the  lilt  of  Macusbla:  and.  as  the  tears 
start  to  eyes  which  have  never  seen  the  land 
where  Macusbla  was  written,  it  would  seem 
like  sacrilege  to  remark  that  in  Limerick  -the 
city  of  the  broken  treaty  and  of  priceless  lace- 
thertt  is  now  a  most  lucrative  trade  in  bacon. 
The  evacuation  of  Ireland  h\  British  tr(K)ps  has 
now  been  conceded,  but  it  will  become  evident 
that  British  tnwips  did  not  alvva\'s  burn  and 
harr\'  and  slay;  lhe\'  also  spent  British  money 
for  Irish  commodities.     .At  last,  Dublin  Castle 


AN    ESTATE    NEAR    DUBLIN 

The  day  nf  the  bndlord  is  pasi. 
Years  ago  mitny  gr^fat  estates 
owned  by  nobkmeTi  living  iti 
England,  made  uf  the  |>easantrv 
a  downtrodden  p€ople,  but  kgis- 
?3tion  reducing  rents  and  per- 
mitting the  purchase  of  land  on 
long  tt-rm  payments  has  placed 
the  Irish  farmer  in  a  far  more  en- 
viable position  ihan  the  one  in 
which  his  English  brother  finds 
himself 


Li  i.  U. 
AN  IRISH  VILLAGE  (ABOVE) 
The  popul.aion  of  Irt^l^ind  hns 
dropped  from  eight  mitlion  to 
four  and  a  IiHilf  minion  in  T^i 
years,  and,  furtbermorep  many  of 
the  cities  have  grown  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rtiral  districts 

THE  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY 
n  the  west  of  Ireland*  to  the 
north  of  Kilbrney,  are  what  dre 
known  us  "the  congested  dis- 
tricts." Here  the  farms  were 
divided  and  subdivided  until  the 
hihorer  often  found  it  necessary 
to  chmb  many  walls  and  (ravel 
across  many  litik-  plots  to  reach 
h is  o w n .  T h is  s i  1 11  a  i  ion  h :«s  been 
greatly  remedied  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board 


AN     IRISH    FARMHOUSE 

N(»  !on|;cr  is  the  population  of  Ireland  dependent  entirely  on  the   potato  crop  as 
it  was  in  iH:^z,-<^»,  when  the  failure  of  the  crops  resulted  in  the  starvation  of  thou- 
sands.     During  that  time  a  million  Irishmen  emigrated 


BLEACHING    LINEN    IN    ULSTER 

Beffa^it  has  reared  ir<.elf  on  a  blcik  spat,  and  without  coal  or  iron  mint^s  has  becomes 

greal   manufacturing  centre.     Ms  principal  industries  are  ship  building  and  Ihc 

manufaciurt-  of  linen,  but  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  Liciorics  many  Irish  housewives 

still  make  their  own  cloth 


ou.  &u. 


THE    PIG   MARKET    AT    KILBUSH,    COUNTY    CLARE 
The  main  part  of  Ireland  is  devoted  not  to  crops,  but  to  live  stock, 
and  market  towns  all  over  the  island  show  activities  similar  to  this 
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has  been  captured.  The  Bastille  has  fallen. 
But  are  all  these  Sassenach  Civil  Servants  to  be 
dismissed — ^who  collected  the  taxes,  ran  the 
post  oflTice,  paid  the  old  age  pensions,  received 
the  instalments  on  land  purchase,  developed 
the  fisheries,  and  carved  out  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts? Are  all  the  judges  and  magistrates  and 
police  to  be  retired?  They  had  their  prejudices, 
but  had  they  no  virtues?  And,  of  course, 
though  employed  by  "  the  foreigner,"  they  have 
been,  in  the  main,  Irish.  We  must  expect  that 
in  the  United  States  and  Australia,  as  well  as 
in  Ireland  herself,  there  will  be  many  enthu- 
siasts who  will  denounce  the  settlement  as  in- 
complete; who,  with  the  end  of  British  rule,  will 
complain  cS  the  continuance  of  British  sove- 
ereignty  and,  with  more  reason  perhaps,  will 
lament  the  secession  of  Ulster.  Among  these 
groups,  there  will  be  still  a  demand  for  a  Re- 
public and  for  an  Ireland  united  under  its  flag. 

Nations  struggle  to  obtain  parliaments  and 
congresses  and  other  elected  institutions  and 
then  find  too  often  that  their  proceedings  are 
not  worth  reporting  in  the  press.  I  n  the  House 
of  Commons  there  have  been  innumerable 
Irish  nights  and  of  two  kinds.  When  the 
benches  were  empty  you  might  be  sure  that 
business  was  being  transacted.  When,  how- 
tvtr,  there  were  crowds  and  cheers  and  counter- 
cheers,  it  merely  meant  an  Irish  row — interest- 
ing, amusing,  irritating,  but  no  more  practical 
than  a  performance  of  opera.  For  the  health 
and  homes  and  material  well-being  of  Ireland, 
it  matters  nothing  whether  Lloyd  George  did 
or  did  not  acknowledge  the  credentials  of 
Arthur  Griffith  and  Michael  Collins,  the  Re- 
publican plenipotentiaries.  But  in  seizing 
upon  this  point.  President  de  Valera  showed 
that  he  understands  the  political  instinct  which 
has  made  of  the  Irish  such  formidable  parlia- 
mentarians. In  every  technicality,  they  dis- 
cern the  symbol  of  a  doctrine.  As  in  religion, 
so  in  government,  they  are  profound  ritualists. 
What  is  done  means  less  to  them  than  how  it  is 
done.  They  would  rather  have  an  ill-governed 
dominicHi — ^not  that  this  is  suggested— than  a 
wdl-9>venied  dependency.  And  even  a  well- 
govemed  dominion  would  be  exchanged  by 
many  for  a  provisional  and  problematic  Re- 
public This  zeal  for  the  unattained  is  the 
Irish  phase  of  the  eternal  search  for  happiness. 

In  Dublin  1  have  visited  the  slums.  It  is  a 
city  built  for  a  country  of  eight  millions  and, 
like  Vienna,  it  has  become  a  head  without  a 
body.    Nowhere  do  you  find  in  purer  form  the 


stately  Georgian  style  which,  in  America,  was 
applied  to  the  old  colonial  mansions — so  that 
the  White  House  itself  is  designed  from  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  In  propor- 
tions and  in  ornament,  the  dwellings  of  old 
Dublin  express  the  dignified  ease  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  polite  charm — veneer,  if 
you  like — of  the  dominant  caste,  which  drank 
deep,  read  widely,  fought  duels  and,  in  the  end, 
went  bankrupt.  Those  houses  are  now,  many 
of  them,  converted  into  tenements.  Their 
mouldings  are  concealed  under  layers  of  min- 
gled dirt  and  paint.  They  are  crowded  with 
the  families  of  the  poor.  In  them  you  see  the 
industrial  problem  from  which  sprang  social 
revolutionaries  like  Jim  Larkin.  The  homes 
of  the  rich  have  thus  become  the  strongholds 
of  the  striker.  Not  in  Russia  do  you  see  a 
more  startling  transformation.  Yet  Ireland 
has  had  for  thirty  >'ears  a  complete  autonomy 
in  her  municipal  and  local  affairs.  If  there  is 
discontent  over  her  housing,  the  remedy  has 
been  in  her  own  hands.  What  has  happened  is 
that  the  claim  to  be  a  nation  has  absorbed 
every  other  issue.  The  Corporation  or  City 
Council  at  Dublin  or  Cork  or  Galway  must  be 
elected,  not  on  housing  and  sanitation,  but  on 
Home  Rule  and  Sinn  Fein.  What  has  to  be 
eradicated  is  not  tuberculosis,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  the  Unionist  Party.  Of  this  con- 
centration on  the  one  cause,  Terence  Mac- 
Swiney,  as  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  has  been  the 
most  dramatic  illustration.  For  the  social 
reformer,  no  city  offers  a  more  ample  field  of 
opportunity  than  Cork,  if  only  because  it  is  a 
seaport.  As  an  intellectual,  MacSwiney  was 
a  man  who  would  know  this.  But,  from  a 
boy  onward,  as  his  poems  show,  he  thought 
chiefly  of  dying  for  his  country,  where  now,  at 
any  rate,  Ireland  will  ask  that  her  sons  and  her 
daughters  shall  live  for  her.  One  acid  test  will 
be  education.  Hitherto,  if  higher  salaries  were 
wanted  for  teachers,  an  application  could  be 
made  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  and,  of  late 
years,  seldom  was  it  made  in  vain.  The  local 
•taxes  or  "rates"  which  Britain  pays  for  her 
schools  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  un- 
known, over  a  large  part  of  Ireland  Those 
taxes  are  the  real  measure  of  the  interest  taken 
by  a  community  in  the  advancement  of  the 
children.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Sinn  Fein 
desires  a  better  educated  Ireland.  But  there  is 
also  no  doubt  that,  for  this  better  education, 
Ireland  must  be  ready  to  pay.  It  is  to  the 
infinite  glory  of  the  Scottish  farmer  that  he 
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supports  his  schools.    Will  the  Irish  farmer 
display  a  similar  foresight?    That,  indeed,  is  a 
fundamental   question.     Farmers   in   the  old 
worlds  are  usually  close  with  their  money  and 
disinclined  to  invest  it  in  the  next  generation. 
The  danger  with  Ireland  is  not  that  she  will 
become   Bolshevist  but  that  she  may  fail  in 
modern  progress,  as  usually  understood.    The 
nation  is  subject  to  two  main  influences,  the 
Land  and  the  Church,  and  both  are  conserva- 
tive.   These  hundreds  of  thousancte  of  peasant 
proprietors  are  indeed  unlikely  to  attack  the 
rights  of  property  on  which  as  owners  they 
depend.     You  have  in  Ireland  a  stability  as 
secure  as  the  solid  and  rural  piety  of  Quebec. 
In  France,  the  priest  supported  feudal  tyranny. 
In  England,  squire  and  parson  worked  together 
with  the  lawyer  to  control  the  village.     In 
Ireland,  however,  the  squire  was  Protestant, 
while  the  priest  and  people  were  Catholic,  which 
meant  that  the  ancient  church  was  constantly 
in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the  poor. 
Religion  in  Ireland — and  this  applies  to  Pro- 
testants as  well  as  Catholics — is  thus  democra- 
tic.   I  n  the  main,  everybody  still  goes  to  church 
on  Sunday.    At  Londonderry,  where  beliefs  are 
almost  balanced,  the  birth  of  a  baby,  in  one  or 
the  other  camp,  is  an  event  of  ecclesiastical  im- 
portance.   With  1  reland  liberated,  one  may  ask 
whether  the  Churches  will  retain  their  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  people.    There  is  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  the  clergy  of  all  denom- 
inations have  feared  the  removal  of  the  political 
stimulus  to  worship  and  to  orthodoxy  which 
has  helped  to  keep  their  people  loyal.     Ireland 
militant  has  been  an  isle  of  saints.     Her  na- 
tional  cause  has   included   memories  of  St. 
Patrick,  of  legends  and  of  shrines  and  of  crosses 
and  of  round  towers,  which  have  lost  their 
origin  in  the  dim  yet  golden  ages  when  harps 
made   music   in    the   fabled    halls   of   Tara. 
Throughout  the  world,  her  missionaries  are  sus- 
taining the  faith.     In  a  very  real  sense,  there 
are  still  no  snakes  in   Ireland.    The  priests 
exert  an  immense  influence.    Those  who  have 
told  us  that  "Home  Rule  means  Rome  Rule" 
may  well  be  asked  in  what  way  could  "  Rome 
Rule"  have  been  more  firmly  established  than 
by  the  refusal  of  Home  Rule?    The  Church, 
with  its  colorful  worship,  has  been  the  one 
touch  of  warmth  and  light  among  the  people  in 
their  darkest  days.    The  Irish  clergy  live  hon- 
ored and  comfortable  lives,  but  they  work  hard 
and  are,  as  a  rule,  of  an  irreproachable  be- 
havior.   There  is  no  morality  stricter  than 


the  Irish  and  in  no  country  are  the  obligations 
of  marriage  and  of  home  more  faithfully  main- 
tained. Among  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike  it  will  be  found  that  the  mixed  marriage, 
between  persons  of  diverse  faiths,  is  discour- 
aged. Usually  such  unions  are  based  at  the 
outset  upon  a  sincere  aff^ection,  but  it  is  found, 
none  the  less,  that  husband  and  wife  live  in 
two  worlds,  and  over  the  children,  there  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  embarrassment. 

RELIGION    IN    IRELAND 

IN  England,  the  Catholic  Church  is  aristo- 
cratic and  its  leading  layman  for  many  years, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  premier  peer  of  the 
realm  and  hereditary  Earl  Marshall  at  all 
royal  ceremonies,  including  the  Coronation. 
His  brother — so  long  known  as  Lord  Edmund 
Talbot — is  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
will  be,  presumably,  the  first  Governor  General. 
But  Irish  Catholicism  was  crushed  from  the 
castles  and  is  deep  rooted  in  the  soil.  One 
calls  on  Cardinal  Logue  and  hears  the  very 
brogue  of  the  peasantry  from  which  he  sprang. 
At  Maynooth,  the  I  rish  lad  has  the  same  passion 
to  be  a  priest  that  the  Scottish  lad  at  St. 
Andrews'  has  to  be  a  minister.  There  is  thus 
much  ground  for  speculating  upon  the  future 
of  the  Dail  Eireann.  At  present,  all  parties 
are  there  united  against  British  rule.  But 
how  will  it  be  when  a  programme  of  legis- 
lation is  presented  to  the  Irish  Parliament? 
It  is  agreai  that  no  church  must  be  politically 
established.  But  are  there  to  be  libraries 
throughout  Ireland?  Are  there  to  be  high 
schools?  And  if  so,  what  religion,  if  any,  is 
to  be  taught,  and  at  whose  expense?  Will 
there  develop  a  Liberal  Party — as  led  at 
Westminster  by  Mr.  Dillon — and  a  Clerical 
Party  as  led  by  Mr.  Healy?  To  what  extent 
will  the  free-thinking  Irishmen — the  Bernard 
Shaws — affect  the  situation  with  their  caustic 
analyses  of  all  the  assumptions  of  life?  In 
Belfast,  one  third  of  the  people  are  Catholic 
and  that  third  works  for  a  weekly  wage. 
Just  as  the  landlord  was  Protestant,  so  is  the 
employer;  and,  even  in  Dublin,  the  banker 
also  is  Protestant.  Hence  you  find  that  men 
like  Joseph  Devlin,  a  devout  Catholic,  are 
in  alliance  with  organised  Labor.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  an  Irishman  to  turn  rationalist 
before  he  joins  his  trade  union. 

One  of  the  strangest  contradictions  in 
Ireland  is  the  fact  that  the  old  Catholics 
worship  in  new  churches  while  the  new  Protes- 
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tants  retain  the  old  churches.  In  Armagh, 
for  instance,  there  are  two  archbishops,  the 
one  a  Cardinal  and  the  other,  the  Protestant 
Primate.  The  Cardinal's  Cathedral  with  its 
delicate  spires,  is  recent — fresh-looking — mod- 
em. The  Primate,  however,  controls  the  old 
gray  shrine  with  its  grim  gray  tower  which 
was  reared  for  CathoHcism  by  mediaeval 
monks.  Some  Catholics  think  this  is  a  griev- 
ance; others  consider  that  new  buildings  are 
better  suited  than  old  ones  to  the  needs  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  Be  that  as  it  may,  you 
have  in  Dublin  two  great  Cathedrals — St. 
Patrick's  and  Christ  Church — both  mediaeval 
and  both  Protestant — while  the  Catholics 
fill  their  churches  five  times  on  a  Sunday 
morning. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  Ireland,  planted 
in  the  highroad  of  history,  will  never  achieve 
the  intellectual  seclusion  of  Quebec.  Save 
as  a  curious  cult,  the  attempt  to  revive  the 
Erse  language  has  failed  and  one  may  be  a  true 
patriot  without  adopting  even  a  Hibernian 
signature.  The  Celtic  tongue  survives  more 
vigorously  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  or  at 
the  Eisteddfords  of  Wales  than  in  Connaught 
and  Munster;  and  few  Irish  can  talk  any 
variant  of  it  as  freely  as  you  hear  it  spoken  at 
Downing  Street  by  the  Lloyd  Georges.  As  a 
gesture,  street-signs  are  printed  in  Erse — just 
as  there  are  still  in  Dublin  two  classes  of 
people,  of  whom  one  addresses  letters  to  Sack- 
ville  Street,  while  the  other  calls  the  street 
after  O'Connell.  It  was  in  London  that  the 
Irish  Literary  Society  was  started.  It  is 
in  London  that  much  Irish  literature  is  pub- 
lished. It  was  a  Londoner,  Miss  Horniman, 
who  purchased  the  Mechanics  Institute  in 
Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  and  so  founded  the 
Abbey  Theatre.  If  Ireland  were  to  become 
a  Republic,  she  would  still  talk  in  English  and 
with  England.  Her  plays — like  The  White 
Headed  Boy  or  John  Bull's  Other  Island — 
would  still  run  at  English  theatres.  Her 
poets  and  novelists — Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory 
and  George  A.  Birmingham — would  be  read 
nowhere  more  widely  than  across  St.  George's 
Channel.  Britain  may  have  been  Ireland's 
oppressor,  but  she  has  also  been  Ireland's 
audience,  and  even  to  art,  an  audience  is 
necessary.  That  the  thought  of  Ireland  will 
go  forth  into  the  world  is  a  certainty.  But  it 
is  not  so  certain  that  the  thought  of  Ireland, 
as  thus  expressed,  will  be  in  line  with  her 
faith.    We  may  see  a  literature  of  disillusion- 


ment— a  turning  from  religion  to  beauty  in 
nature  and  in  art — and  especially  a  literature 
of  moods — introspective — making  its  moan  no 
longer  against  Downing  Street  and  Dublin 
Castle,  but  against  modernity  and  even  against^ 
life  itself.  The  character  of  Ireland  to-day 
encounters  a  supreme  crisis.  Will  victory  bring 
hope  and  confidence  and  comradeship  in  the 
world  or  will  there  be  merely  cynicism, epigram, 
and  an  acute  diagnosis  of  human  absurdities? 

THE    DIVISION    OF    IRELAND 

APPARENTLY  the  two  civilisations  of 
/v  Northeast  Ulster  and  the  Irish  Free  State 
will,  at  the  outset,  each  go  their  own  way.  To 
Nationalists,  as  to  Sinn  Fein,  it  will  seem  as  if 
Ireland  has  only  been  set  free  in  order  to  be 
mutilated.  Strict  geography  shows  that  Bel- 
fast belongs  to  Glasgow  rather  than  Dublin. 
Indeed,  as  Nationalist  Ireland  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  so  has  northern  Ireland  linked 
up  with  Canada.  Ulster  is  thus  the  stepping 
stone  between  Scotland  and  Ontario.  Tor- 
onto, Belfast,  and  Glasgow  are  cities  in  a  trio — 
similar  in  spirit  to  one  another.  But  to  the 
Irishman  born  and  even  to  many  Protestant 
Irishmen,  it  was  God  who  made  the  frontiers 
of  the  country,  and  these  frontiers  are  the 
ocean.  No  living  person  is  more  intensely 
devoted  to  the  ideal  of  Ireland  united  than  is 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  formerly  of  Unionist 
persuasion.  1  have  heard  Lord  Carson  him- 
self declare  that  he  is  as  much  an  Irishman  as 
any  one  else;  and  assuredly  his  speech,  Hke  his 
presentation  shillelagh,  proves  this.  In  the 
south  and  west,  the  Irish  Catholic,  being  in 
an  unchallengeable  majority,  has  always  wel- 
comed Protestant  assistance  and  even — as 
in  Pamell's  case — Protestant  leadership.  En- 
ter a  hamlet  in  Galway  and  you  will  often 
find  that  the  village  storekeeper  and  post- 
master is  a  Protestant  and,  as  such,  very  ac- 
ceptable. For  the  same  reason,  the  people 
often  prefer  a  Protestant  as  local  bank  manager. 
The  Protestants  in  the  south  and  west,  are, 
of  course,  only  individuals.  Their  vote  counts 
for  nothing.  But  they  act  admirably  as 
trustees  and  are  a  valued  element  in  society. 

Belfast  claims  that,  in  the  march  of  progress, 
she  has  far  outstripped  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
And,  beyond  dispute,  hers  has  been  an  amazing 
achievement.  Without  wood,  without  coal, 
without  iron,  without  flax,  and  without  water- 
power,  this  city  has  built  itself  on  naked  fore- 
shore,  around   what  are   perhaps   the  most 
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notable  linen  mills  and  shipyards  in  the  world. 
Belfast  is  an  industrial  miracle  and  she  knows 
it.  If  she  pays  low  wages,  it  is  because  there 
is  available  at  her  doors  a  constant  supply  of 
labor,  reared  on  the  farms.  Yet  her  low  wages 
are  the  less  burdensome  because  there  will  be, 
in  the  same  family,  women  weaving  linen  and 
men  rivetting  liners.  The  little  brick  homes 
of  Belfast  have  thus  two  sources  of  income. 
Whether  this  industrialism  has  yet  become  a 
higher  civilization,  may  be  doubted.  I  re- 
member a  great  machine  for  combing  flax. 
It  was  as  big  as  a  church  organ  and  there  on  a 
seat,  far  above  the  ground,  sat  bare-foot  a 
lad  of  twelve  or  thereabouts,  facing  an  infernal 
clatter,  and  lifting  constantly  a  heavy  weight. 
That  was  his  start  in  life.  It  was  a  mingled 
eff'ort  and  monotony,  and  obviously  the  victim 
should  have  been  still  at  school. 

Was  he  really  better  off  at  his  machine  than 
his  sister,  the  colleen  of  Connemara,  also 
barefoot,  yet  singing  as  she  tramps  the  moor- 
land road,  with  her  boots  dangling  across  her 
shoulders  against  her  red  cloak?  It  is  a 
cloak  for  which  her  grandmother  spun  the 
wool,  thirty  years  ago,  and  had  it  dyed  and 
woven  for  herself — yes  and  for  her  daughter — 
for  her  daughter's  daughter — that  cloak  which 
will  never  wear  out.  True,  in  Connemara, 
the  sidecars  and  even  the  automobiles  meet  one 
hours  late.  There  is  no  sense  of  time,  but 
also  there  is  no  sense  of  hurry.  You  ask  the 
way,  and  the  answer  may  be  less  than  lucid, 
but  it  is  more  poetry  than  prose.  These  folk 
may  be  illiterate,  but  they  can  sow  and  reap, 
can  cut  and  stack  their  winter  turf,  can  thatch 
a  roof  and  build  a  wall,  can  sheer  their  sheep, 
spin  the  wool,  and  knit  their  clothes.  They 
read  little  but  they  tell  their  own  stories  and 
pray  their  own  prayers.  Honk  your  horn 
and  they  curtsy  and  cross  themselves. 

Jolting  up  the  valley,  you  see  in  panorama 
the  whole  history  of  agrarian  Ireland.  The 
green  meadows  by  the  river  belong  to  the  home 
farm  of  the  estate.  There  you  must  seek  the 
landlord's  mansions.  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
tenants  that  those  meadows  once  belonged  to 
them.  Anyway,  they  found  themselves  on 
the  hillsides,  where  fields  less  green  than  be- 
low, are  sprinkled  with  boulders;  and  the  first 
task  of  the  dispossessed  was  to  gather  the 
boulders  into  cairns  and  build  them  into  walls. 
The  fields  then  became  valuable  and  with  the 
value  began  the  rent.  As  the  rent  rose,  so  did 
discontent,  until  one  day  the  Land  Leaguers 


came — the  tenants  went  on  strike — they  were 
evicted  by  armed  police — their  cottages,  as 
you  can  still  see,  were  burned,  and  moonlighters 
began  to  fire  at  the  landlords  from  behind  the 
walls.  Here — they  tell  you — ^was  so-and-so 
killed;  and  there,  it  was  someone  else.  Let  a 
new  tenant  take  an  evicted  farm  and  there 
would  begin  the  boycott.  He  would  be  like 
a  Cromwellian  blacksmith  who  lunched  with 
me  at  Cork  some  years  ago,  entering  the  city 
with  an  armed  escort  of  mounted  police  and 
suddenly  producing  from  his  capacious  pockets 
a  pair  of  huge  pistols  which  he  laid  solemnly, 
the  one  by  his  knife  and  the  other  by  his  fork 
ere  he  bowed  his  head  and  recited  grace. 
Happily  for  the  Irish  Free  State,  those  rents 
have  been  thrice  reduced;  so  reduced,  they  be- 
came the  basis  for  calculating  purchase;  the 
landlord  has  disappeared;  the  evicted  tenant 
has  a  holding  again,  and  they  who  effect  im- 
provements in  the  land  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  them. 

A    HATED    LANDLORD 

MOST  intractable  of  all  the  landlords  was 
the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde.  1  n  his  treat- 
ment of  his  tenants,  he  was  pitiless.  The  hatred 
that  he  incurred  was  so  deadly  that  for  the 
most  part  of  his  long  life  he  never  saw  Ireland 
— never  dared  to  see  her — but  left  his  castle 
unfinished,  a  gaunt  and  unwindowed  skeleton 
overlooking  a  lake  that  merely  reflected  "the 
folly."  In  absentee  landlordism,  there  you  had 
the  final  example.  Even  for  the  Irish  peers 
at  Westminster,  Lord  Clanricarde  proved 
too  much.  When  his  legal  interests  were 
threatened,  he  would  struggle  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  figure  that  would  have 
exceeded  even  the  imagination  of  Charles 
Dickens,  in  a  green  and  tattered  coat,  across 
the  bosom  of  which  floated  in  a  tangled  mass 
his  unkempt  beard.  At  neck  and  wrist  was 
unwashen  linen,  frayed  as  the  lace  of  Ireland 
itself — ^which  1  can  testify,  for  after  his  death, 
I  held  in  my  hand  his  incredible  collar.  Clan- 
ricarde died  a  miser,  a  money-lender,  and  a 
millionaire.  For  years,  he  occupied  an  apart- 
ment near  Regent  Street,  which  he  filled  with 
pictures  that  had  to  be  taken  from  their  pack- 
ing-cases after  he  had  gone.  Just  as  he  wrang- 
led with  his  tenants  for  rent  so  he  would 
wrangle  with  his  secretaries  over  the  price  of  a 
pencil.  He  was  the  last  of  "the  garrison." 
Not  that  the  landlords  were  the  only  diffi- 
culty.   In  the  west  of  Ireland,  there  are  what 
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have  been  called  technically  Congested  Dis- 
tricts. These  are  areas  in  which  the  holdings 
have  been  divided  by  families  and  subdividai 
until  the  farms  are  utterly  too  small  to  sustain 
any  family  in  a  decent  manner.  The  pro- 
blem has  become  somewhat  similar  to  what  is 
reported  of  the  paddy-fields  in  Japan.  One 
would  see  a  village  around  which  there  was  an 
actual  patch-work  quilt  of  diminutive  fields 
and  paddocks — so  much  so  that  there  really 
seemed  to  be  more  of  walls  and  stones  than  of 
cultivable  soil.  These  farms  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  continuous.  Families  were  tilling 
plots  from  which  there  was  no  access  to  their 
dwellings  and  to  which  they  had  to  walk  per- 
haps for  miles.  One  spent  twenty  minutes 
proceeding  from  one  field  on  a  farm  to  another 
and  was  compelled  incidentally  to  climb  half 
a  dozen  walls.  The  whole  of  the  produce 
of  the  more  distant  of  the  fields  had  to  be  car- 
ried over  those  walls  and  for  that  distance 
on  the  back  of  the  laborer.  It  was  an  arrange- 
ment at  once  primitive  and  impossible.  The 
people  simply  failed  in  hope  and  in  health  and 
the  children  in  school  bore  all  the  evidences 
of  under-feeding  and  tuberculosis.  These  were 
the  evils  which  Mr.  Balfour,  when  he  was  Chief 
Secretary,  set  himself  to  remedy  and  it  is  to  him 
that  Ireland  owes  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.  This  authority  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
and  with  sublime  indifference  to  the  rights  of 
property  re-apportioned  the  land  around  such 
villages  until  each  family  had  enough  for  sus- 
tenance, with  proper  access  to  the  village  it- 
self. Usually,  it  was  found  that  there  was  not 
enough  land  to  go  round,  and  the  surplus  of 
families  were  transplanted  to  virgin  soil,  of 
which  there  is  still  some  in  Ireland,  where 
one  saw  them,  clearing  the  forests,  building 
their  cottages,  and  tilling  the  plots  when 
cleared  just  as  you  would  see  these  things  in  a 
new  country.  Instead  of  the  more  picturesque 
but  less  sanitary  thatch,  the  cottages  have  tiles 
for  roof.  Doubtless,  they  are  small,  but  as 
homes  they  represent  a  vast  improvement  on 
anything  known  by  their  occupants  hitherto. 
There  must  arise  in  due  course  the  question. 
How  many  people  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
new  Ireland?  About  one  fifth  of  the  area  is 
bog,  mountain,  ^nd  moorland,  suitable  for  cut- 
ting turf  but  for  little  else.  But  the  rest  of  the 
soil  is  excellent,  though  at  times  over-cropped. 
The  main  part  of  Ireland  is,  however,  devoted' 
not  to  crops  but  to  cattle  and  livestock,  and 
as  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  there 


must  be  a  limit  to  the  people  there  resident. 
While  the  famine  is  doubtless  responsible  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  depopulation  of  Ire- 
land, there  have  been  other  causes  at  work. 
All  over  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rural  wor- 
kers were  drifting  to  the  big  towns,  and  farms 
were  being  consolidated  into  ever  enlarging 
units  with  the  result  that  labor  was  saved. 
Economically,  there  was  thus  no  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  the  case  of  many  Irish 
countries  and  that  of  my  own  county  of  West- 
moreland where  the  old  yeomen  have  one  by 
one  dropped  out.  Sinn  Fein  is  trying  to  stem 
the  tide  of  emigration  by  moral  suasion. 
That  is  an  attempt  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  cannot  succeed  for  long.  If  a  man  or  a 
woman  thinks  that  life  is  to  be  lived  more 
abundantly  in  a  new  world,  to  the  new  world 
will  each  of  them  go.  No  law  and  no  opinion 
will  stop  it.  The  real  hope  of  Irish  agriculture 
lies  in  the  cooperative  enterprises  instituted 
by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett:  that  is,  in  the  cream- 
eries. By  these  arrangements  an  immense 
production  of  food  has  been  organised — from 
dairies  especially.  Also,  there  has  been  a 
system  of  credit  and  buying  which  has  defeated 
the  wiles  of  the  gombeen  man.  The  Irishman, 
when  thus  led,  has  proved  himself  to  be  an 
excellent  agriculturist,  and  when  the  inter- 
ruptions of  guerilla  warfare  are  over,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  in  no  European  country, 
not  even  Denmark,  will  the  countryside  enjoy 
better  prospects.  England  with  her  teeming 
millions  is  the  very  market  that  Ireland  needs. 

THE    PROBLEMS   OF   THE   NEW   GOVERNMENT 

THE  Irish  Free  State  thus  begins  its  career 
with  many  of  its  most  serious  problems  well 
marked  out.  It  finds  the  thorny  question  of 
the  universities  settled.  It  will  have  to  engage 
in  no  fight  with  the  landlords.  The  state 
had  already  built  many  thousands  of  cottages 
for  the  workers.  Taxation  is  by  admission 
well  arranged.  The  post  office  is  among  the 
best  managed  in  the  world.  The  currency  is 
sound.  Something,  and  indeed  a  good  deal, 
will  have  to  be  done  to  put  the  railways  into 
good  shape.  As  somebody  remarked,  it  did 
not  matter  when  recently  the  Government 
stopped  the  trains,  because  they  seldom  run 
anyway!  Whether  there  will  be  a  serious 
attempt  to  revive  Irish  industries  and  especial- 
ly the  trade  in  wool,  remains  to  be  seen. 
For  a  century,  there  has  been  no  difficulty 
placed  in  the  way  of  any  such  industries  by 
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Britain,  and  the  matter  has  been  left  to  eco- 
nomic forces.  That  Ireland's  industries  were 
mistreated  by  England  before  the  Union  is 
agreed  by  all  historians  and  these  memories 
may  have  deterred  the  1  rishmen  of  a  later  day 
from  indulging  in  commercial  enterprise.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  Irish  Free  State  we  shall  thus 
see  a  tendency  at  first  to  speculation.  Those 
who  believed  that  British  Rule  prevented  the 
development  of  Ireland's  coalfields  may  try 
their  hand  on  the  same  and  may  learn  of  dif- 
ficulties that  are  entirely  economic.  Those 
who  argue  from  the  famous  Tara  brooch  that 
there  are  still  gold  and  other  precious  metals 
in  the  island  may  also  discover  by  experiment 
that  Ireland's  scarcity  of  minerals  is  not  an 
invention  of  the  "enemy"  but  a  geological  fact. 
Any  coalfield  can  be  worked  if  you  are  ready  to 
work  it  at  a  loss.  Such  a  loss,  however,  would 
mean  a  subsidy,  and  subsidies  fall  on  the  tax- 
payer. Where  finance  is  concerned,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  British  Treasury,  though  cautious 
and  unemotional,  has  usually  been  found 
correct  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

In  such  matters,  the  Irish  Free  State  must 
buy  its  experience.  In  that  country,  as  in 
others,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
bankers  will  keep  the  politicians  in  order. 
Happily,  1  am  able  to  add,  after  many  years  of 
personal  observation,  that  the  Irish  politician 
in  his  own  country  and  as  a  representative  of 
his  country  at  Westminster,  has  been  found 
financially  incorruptible.  To  honors,  titles, 
and  offices,  he  has  turned  an  unseeing  eye  and 
a  deaf  ear.  He  has  left  politics  as  poor  as  he 
entered  politics  and  he  has  lived  in  Spartan 
simplicity.  Where  others  have  accepted  knight- 
hoods, secretaryships,  and  positions  on  the 
bench  of  judges,  the  members  from  Ireland 
have  refrained  from  these  rewards  more  strictly 
than  did  Socialists  and  Labor  men.  No  hint 
of  scandal  over  contracts  has  ever,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  emanated  from  the  quarter  of  the 
House  of  Commons  where  Nationalists  used  to 
sit.  These  men  have  been  entrusted,  over  and 
over  again,  with  state  secrets  which  might 
have  been  sold  for  large  sums  to  the  press  and 
especially  to  the  American  press,  but  never 
have  they  broken  confidence.  Seldom  has 
there  been  a  political  combination  better  able 
to  keep  a  secret.  On  the  small  Committees 
which  determine  the  fate  of  private  bills — rail- 
ways, water-power,  gas,  electricity,  and  so  on, 
not  only  for  I  reland  but  for  Britain  as  well,  Irish 
members  always  have  had  a  seat  and  have  al- 


ways discharged  their  responsibilities  with  a 
high  sense  of  what  is  due  to  a  quasi-judicial 
position.  In  controversy,  they  are,  perhaps, 
difficult.  But  their  removal  from  Westminster 
is  a  loss  of  which  England  already  is  beginning 
to  be  conscious.  It  will  be,  of  course,  the 
deservedly  high  reputation  of  the  mother  of 
Parliaments  that  Ireland  will,  as  it  were, 
transfer  to  Dublin,  as  an  asset  of  no  mean 
value. 

Where  will  the  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  meet?  At  present,  the  Dail  Eireann, 
like  the  Paris  Commune,  is  the  guest  of  the 
H6tel  de  Ville— the  City  Hall.  The  old 
Parliament  House  on  College  Green  is  not 
available,  yet  it  still  stands — a  dignified  edifice 
— used  as  the  head  office  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
No  one  who  visits  that  historic  landmark  in 
Dublin,  will  ever  forget  the  experience.  Grat- 
tan's  parliament  had  two  chambers,  a  House 
of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons.  With  an 
ingenuity  which  must  still  arouse  feeling,  the 
destroyers  of  that  Parliament  insisted  that  the 
room  where  the  Commons  had  met,  must  be 
obliterated  and  in  the  bank  no  trace  of  it  re- 
mains as  a  memorial  of  lost  liberty.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  was  considered  to  involve  less 
perilous  emotions  and  it  still  survives,  sub- 
stantially unaltered,  as  "the  parlor"  where  the 
directors  of  the  bank  hold  their  conferences. 
There  you  may  see,  displayed  on  the  walls,  the 
old  panelled  tapestries  of  the  Siege  of  London- 
derry and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  which  seemed 
to  the  Irish  nobility  of  that  day  the  most 
characteristic  events  in  the  long  annals  of  the 
country  that  they  so  completely  misunder- 
stood. Ten  years  ago,  1  was  present  as  an 
English  Liberal  delegate  at  what  was  nothing 
less  than  the  first  reopening  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment House  since  the  Act  of  Union.  By 
courtesy  of  the  bank,  that  high  authority  on 
the  traditions  of  Parliament,  Professor  Swift 
MacNeill,  of  the  family  of  the  immortal  Dean 
Swift,  author  of  "Gulliver's  Travels,'*  delivered  a 
discourse  on  the  scenes  which  had  been  acted 
within  those  long  silent  halls;  and  he  claimed 
the  Irish  Parliament  House  from  the  Bank  as 
the  only  suitable  home  for  the  restored  Irish 
Parliament.  The  Dail  Eireann  will  be  fully 
empowered,  if  it  so  wishes,  to  make  good  the 
demand.  One  doubts  whether  the  authorities  of 
the  bank  would  wish  to  resist  it,  and  with  Irish 
members  again  meeting  on  College  Green,  one 
may  surely  say  that  Ireland  will  have  come 
back  to  her  own  again. 
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MR.  HOOVER  AS 
SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

What  He  Has  Done  to  Make  His  Depart- 
ment a  Real  Aid  to  Commercial  Development 

By  DONALD  WILHELM 


ONE  of  the  most  important  things 
k  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  done  in 
I  the  Department  of  Commerce 
'  he  has  done  in  its  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. Into  that  Bureau,  for  years,  has 
poured  the  trade  information  gathered  by  our 

I  force  of  more  than  600  trade  and  consular 
representatives,  scattered  over  the  world, 
wherever  trade  is  to  be  had.  But  this  in- 
valuable information  was  not  made  accessible 
to  American  business  men.  It  should  have 
been  digested  by  experts  and  quickly  dis- 
tributed to  the  business  men  who  could  profit 
by  it.  But  the  Director  was  supplied  with 
only  a  few  executive  assistants:  these  few 
could  not  possibly  understand  all  export  and 
other  business  problems  in  relation  to  trade 
opportunities  abroad.  They  could  not  pos- 
sibly direct,  adequately,  our  agents  abroad, 
especially  those  of  the  Consular  Service,  since 
our  consuls  are  responsible  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  from  time  immemorial  the  co- 
operation between  the  State  and  Commerce 
Departments  in  trade  matters  has  been  un- 


satisfactory. They  could  not  adequately  in- 
terpret the  trade  information  cabled  from 
abroad,  and  they  had  no  adequate  personnel 
or  physical  means  of  distributing  this  infor- 
mation, or  their  interpretations  of  it,  when  they 
got  it.  Nine-tenths  of  it  landed  in  depart- 
mental files  and  stayed  there.  To  get  it  from 
abroad,  to  interpret  it,  and  to  clear  it  at  once 
by  long-distance  telephone,  telegraph,  con- 
fidential letter,  through  trade  and  depart- 
mental periodicals,  and  through  trade  asso- 
ciations, necessitated  the  innovation  of  a  quite 
new  method  of  gathering  and  of  handling 
this  information, 

Mr.  Hoover  undertook  to  achieve  this 
innovation.  He  saw  that  (as  the  result  of 
recent  years  of  enormous  growth  and  of  con- 
solidations)  American  business  had  come  to 
operate  in  the  main  on  commodity  lines  and 
that  its  trade  organizations  were  built  up  on 
commodity  lines,  (During  the  war,  in  fact, 
the  Government  repeatedly  urged  business 
men  to  organize  or  to  join  trade  associations, 
since  without  them  it  was  at  a  loss  for  a  means 
to  deal  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of  scattered 
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business  men.)  Accordingly,  Secretary  Hoover 
reorganized  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  on  commodity  lines;  that 
is,  he  set  up  a  score  of  commodity  divisions — 
a  rubber  division,  automotive  division,  food- 
stuff division,  textile  division,  agricultural 
division,  etc. — with  a  score  more  to  come  as 
soon  as  appropriations  are  available.  Each 
division,  moreover,  he  caused  to  be  headed  by 
an  expert  nominated — in  some  cases  actually 
voted  on — by  the  trade  he  knows  and  repre- 
sents. And  each  of  these  is  charged  with 
travelling  a  goodly  part  of  the  time,  to  keep 
in  touch  with  trade  conventions  and  per- 
sonnel and  trade  problems. 

The  significance  of  all  this  Secretary  Hoover, 
in  one  of  his  innumerable  conferences  with 
business  groups,  suggested: 

"The  bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  is  a  reporting  agency.  It  is  bring- 
ing in  a  vast  deal  of  material  or  information 
that  is  important  to  the  business  man.  There 
never  was  any  general  staff  in  Washington  to 
sift  that  material  out,  to  prepare  it  and  make 
it  accessible  to  the  business  public.  We  have 
organized  a  staff  on  a  commodity  basis,  and  the 
staff  men  take  such  part  of  that  material  as 
bears  on  the  trades  they  represent  and  inter- 
pret it  back  to  the  trades.  The  matter  in  hand 
might  involve  legislation  in  a  European 
country.  The  arrangements  set  up  in  that 
country  might,  say,  vitally  affect  the  automo- 
bile industry  in  the  United  States.  At  first 
glance  they  might  look  all  right  to  our  rep- 
resentatives abroad  and  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment here,  but  examination  by  a  trade  expert, 
an  experienced  automobile  staff  officer,  might 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  arrangements 
actually  constitute  a  violation  of  a  favored 
nation  clause  in  a  treaty.  It  is  up  to  our  staff 
ofTicer  representing  the  automobile  trade  to 
carry  the  matter  back  to  the  trade  and  find 
out  how  it  is  affected.  To  facilitate  such 
matters  and  to  assist  all  the  commodity  di- 
visions to  serve  the  business  public,  we  have 
added  two  new  divisions — one  on  commercial 
law  abroad  and  one  on  tariffs  in  relation  to 
American  trade." 

By  this  plan,  the  little  man  in  American 
business  now  has  virtually  the  same  oppor- 
tunities abroad  that  heretofore  have  been 
enjoyed  only  by  the  big  man  with  his  own 
organization  abroad.  Now  the  little  man, 
like  the  big  man,  is  a  unit  in  a  national  manu- 
facturing, exporting,  and  selling  scheme,  and 


the  Department  of  Commerce  is  his  sales 
organization,  in  a  sense.  If,  for  instance,  he 
is  a  tire  manufacturer,  eager  to  exploit  our 
flat-side  tire  as  against  the  European  clincher, 
he  can  count  on  the  Department  to  find  out 
in  short  order  the  exact  conditions  in  this  or 
that  foreign  market,  and  find  official  coopera- 
tion there  when  he  sets  out  to  advertise. 
American  business  men,  big  and  little,  are 
awakening  to  this  new  opportunity,  for  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
is  now  receiving  inquiries  (mainly  from  pro- 
spective exporters)  at  the  unprecedented  rate 
of  a  half  million  a  year. 

But  this  isn't  all. 

"There  are,"  as  the  Secretary  observed,  as 
chairman  of  a  conference,  "  several  things  which 
the  Department  of  Commerce  can  do." 

He  mentioned  some: 

"In  the  first  instance,  there  is  its  service 
to  the  commercial  public  in  the  crises  that 
arise.  We  have  at  the  present  moment  a 
crisis  in  foreign  trade.  The  work  of  the 
Department  needs  to  be  organized  in  such 
a  way  that  this  situation  can  be  interpreted 
to  the  American  manufacturer,  exix)rter,  or 
other  business  men  in  just  how  it  affects  him. 
It  has  to  be  an  actual  interpretation,  with  all 
the  factors  considered.  Many  American  firms, 
to  take  a  case  in  point,  are  now  withdrawing 
their  foreign  representatives  because  they  are 
afraid  that  they  cannot  compete  with  Germany. 
Dealing  in  facts,  not  opinions,  we  can  make 
clear  to  them  in  terms  of  German  indemnities, 
budgetary  conditions,  etc.,  that  their  chance 
will  come  again. 

"That  involves  a  tremendous  amount  of 
study  of  business,  commercial,  and  other 
problems  in  Germany.  Such  economic  in- 
terpretation is  a  part  of  the  task  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  To  do  it,  you  must 
have  an  organization  that  functions  all  the 
time.  You  can't  grab  such  information  out 
of  the  air  overnight.  You  must  have  an  or- 
ganization operating  almost  autonutically." 

He  went  on: 

"  Then  there  is  the  interpretation  of  economic 
phenomena  in  the  United  States.  You  might 
call  this  business  interpretation. 

"The  Government  should  have  been  able, 
for  instance,  to  show,  in  terms  of  fact,  that  we 
did  not  need  to  import  $30,000,000  worth 
of  Chilean  nitrate.  But  how  was  an  im- 
porter to  know? 

''Again,  tile  American  fanner  has  been  mar- 
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keting  his  wheat  just  as  fast  as  he  could  and 
has  been  wondering  why  the  price  has  fallen 
so  rapidly.  Someone  should  have  been  able 
to  show  him  accurately  that  he  was  selling 
too  fast,  that  no  market  could  stand  up  under 
a  deluge  like  that. 

"And  there  isn't  a  day  that  something  of 
that  kind  is  not  brought  up  to  the  surface  in 
this  Department. 

"Coming  at  the  situation  from  another 
angle,  there  are  three  legs  to  this  thing  as  it 
stands:  Statistics,  the  industrial  side,  the 
foreign    side." 

At  still  another  meeting  he  said,  in  turning 
to  "the  industrial  side":  "Half  of  our  trou- 
ble in  industrial  crises  runs  back  to  the  neces- 
sity of  squeezing  the  waste  out  of  industry." 

That  perception,  which  may  have  been  born 
of  his  success  as  a  mining  engineer,  led  him, 
not  many  months  back  when  he  was  president 
of  the  Federated  Engineering  Societies,  to 
initiate  and  then  to  direct  the  profound  stu- 
dies make  by  the  Federated  Engineering 
Societies,  in  the  elimination  of  waste  in  in- 
dustry. Next,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  he 
found  in  his  Department,  on  its  pleasant  hill 
hard  by  Washington,  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
This  Bureau  he  describes  as  having  the  finest 
physical  laboratories  in  the  world  and  as  the 
only  considerable  agency  of  its  kind  that  is 
designed  at  once  adequately  to  serve  a  govern- 
ment and  its  business  public.  Of  it  lie  has 
said: 

"  We  are  trying  more  than  ever  to  make  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  into  a  thoroughly  modem 
bureau  of  the  largest  possible  helpfulness. 
The  opportunities  are  enormous.  For  in- 
stance. Southern  cotton  growers  always  have 
on  hand  large  quantities  of  practically  un- 
saleable fibre.  The  Bureau  is  now  trying  to 
get  somewhere  with  this  problem  by  finding 
ways  in  which  marketable  fabrics,  such  as 
bagging,  can  be  made  from  this  fibre.  Ob- 
viously, no  private  chemist  or  individual  cotton 
grower  has  the  facilities  to  attempt  a  project 
like  that. 

"Also,  the  Bureau  is  trying  to  find  ways  to 
simplify  processes  in  manufacturing,  and  to 
standardize  products.  Two  new  divisions 
have  been  added  to  the  Bureau.  In  one  word, 
the  Bureau  and  the  building  and  engineering 
industries  are  coSperating  in  an  organized 
effort  to  eliminate  waste  through  a  nation- 
wide and  scientific  revision  of  building  codes, 
to  the  end  that  strength,  durability,  and  fire 


resistence  of  all  structures  may  be  increased 
and  building  costs  diminished.  The  other 
is  a  division  of  industrial  waste.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  various  industries  this 
division  is  working  on  at  least  a  hundred 
major  problems.  The  solution  of  any  one  of 
these  would,  in  savings  made  to  the  nation  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  more  than  pay  for  the 
$10,000,000  Bureau." 

For  instance,  the  national  association  of 
paving  brick  manufacturers  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  too  much  waste  in  their 
industry,  and  asked  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  suggestions  that  might  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  this  waste.  The  Department 
asked  them  for  a  survey  of  the  vitrified  paving 
brick  industry,  which  was  prepared.  Even  the 
most  casual  reader  of  the  report  can  see  at  once 
a  very  apparent  way  to  improve  conditions. 

There  are  sixty-six  varieties  of  paving  brick 
being  manufactured,  but  of  that  number,  ten 
varieties,  in  192 1,  made  up  83.1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  sold,  and  the  remaining  56  va- 
rieties sold  but  16.9  per  cent.  It  has  been 
decided,  therefore  to  eliminate  the  56  varieties, 
which,  of  course,  greatly  reduces  the  waste. 
One  of  these  eliminated  varieties  had  a  total 
national  sale  during  1921  of  only  $7,500  and 
other  varieties  were  nearly  as  unimportant. 
With  these  varieties  eliminated,  and  with 
equipment  standardized  and  stocks  simplified  it 
is  evident  that  considerable  sums  can  be  saved. 

But  it  is  only  proper  to  call  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  too  rigorous  standardization.  The 
mere  fact  that  only  ten  of  the  sixty-six  varieties 
of  paving  brick  are  being  retained  does  not 
mean  that  some  one  may  not  possibly  come 
along  with  an  eleventh  variety  that  is  worth 
more  than  any  that  is  now  being  made.  That 
is  quite  possible.  But  it  is  advantageous, 
nevertheless,  for  an  industry  to  profit  by  its 
own  experience  and  from  time  to  time  to  cut 
out  dead  wood  and  simplify  its  field  of  en- 
deavor. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  became  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  he  found  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
behindhand  in  its  methods.  Its  work  was  of 
very  little  immediate  service,  except  in  re- 
trospect, to  the  business  public.  Its  analyses 
of  conditions  in  some  of  our  major  industries 
were  made  at  only  four-year  or  five-year  in- 
tervals. The  results  it  got  it  presented  not  in 
commodity  figures,  which  are  essential  when 
exchange  conditions  are  awry,  but  usually  in 
terms  of  the  dollar.    Moreover  its  figures  were 
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published  every  two  years  after  gathering. 
But  now  such  figures  gathered  by  it  as  are  of 
moment  to  the  business  public  are  presented 
in  termsof  commodities  aswell  as  in  termsof  the 
dollar  and  are  published,  in  the  main,  ten  days 
after  gathering.  "And  this  monthly  service," 
the  Secretary  has  added,  "is  only  one  phase  of 
the  statistical  set-up  that  we  are  developing 
in  connection  with  the  Census." 

Now,  to  round  out  the  picture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  publishing  a  weekly 
commerce  report  with  twenty-five  commodity 
and  other  experts  as  editors  and  six  hundred 
reporters  cabling  in  from  all  over  the  world; 
and  a  monthly  compendium  packed  with  in- 
valuable data  and  trade  information  gathered 
from  the  three  Bureaus  mentioned  above,  from 
all  the  other  Federal  Departments,  from  trade 
associations,  private  statistical  agencies,  and 
more  than  four  hundred  foreign  trade  peri- 
odicals. 

All  these  striking  individual  achievements 
of  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
fall  under  one  head — they  may  be  collectively 
described  as  "fact  engineering." 

When  you  extricate  the  original  charter 
that  combined  various  units  taken  from  the 
Treasury  and  other  Departments  and  set  up 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
1903,  you  find  that  Congress  anticipated  the 
need  of  just  such  a  Department  as  the  new 
Department  of  Commerce  promises  to  be. 
That  charter  stated,  "  It  shall  be  the  province 
and  duty  of  said  Department  to  foster,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce,  the  mining,  manufacturing,  ship- 
ping, and  fisheries  industries  .  .  .  and  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  United  States." 
But  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
never  came  of  age  in  part  because  Congress 
more  or  less  divided  it  against  itself  by  setting 
up,  in  19 1 2,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  re- 
moving to  that  new  Department  not  a  few 
of  the  original  agencies  and  prerogatives  of  the 
original  Department  of  Commerce. 

Happily,  however,  the  Department  is,  if  the 
plans  of  the  Handing  Administration  carry, 
to  come  into  its  own  again.  Reorganization 
of  the  Departments— two  out  of  three  major 
aspects  of  which,  the  budget  and  reclassification 
of  personnel,  are  substantially  achieved — 
looks  to  making  the  Department  the  very 


rendezvous  of  all  those  Federal  activities  that 
have  in  the  main  to  do  with  "fostering,  pro- 
moting, and  developing  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce,  the  mining,  manufacturing, 
shipping  .  .  .  industries  and  the  trans- 
portation .facilities  of  the  United  States." 
Present  reorganization  plans  look  to  building 
upon  the  foundations  already  laid  and  strength- 
ened by  the  present  Secretary.  For  one  thing, 
adjustment  of  the  Commerce  and  State 
Departments  to  one  another  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  trade  and  trade  treaties  is  carefully 
planned.  A  much  larger  helpfulness  to  in- 
dustry, expecially  to  what  may  be  called  the 
extractive  processes  of  industry,  is  provided, 
as  an  addition  to  such  work  as  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  now  successfully  doing.  Those 
Federal  activities  having  to  do  with  trans- 
portation, including  important  phases  of  mar- 
keting and  distribution  but  not  including  jud- 
icial activities,  i.e.,  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission,,  or  temporary  activities,  such 
as  the  Shipping  Board,  are  to  be  headed  up 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  where,  if 
plans  carry,  such  matters  as  car  shortage  will 
be  handled  by  the  Government  in  the  future. 
Interestingly,  too,  the  Harding  reorganization 
plans  include  provision  for  facilitating  the  effi- 
cient handling  of  farm  products,  after  they 
leave  the  farm,  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
And  for  the  first  time,  all  the  statistical  work 
of  the  Government  having  in  any  way  to  do 
with  business  is  to  be  centralized  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  (though  this  does  not 
mean  that  all  statistics  will  be  gathered  by 

it). 

Mr.  Hoover  has  developed  an  advantag^us 
inter-dependence  of  busmess  and  government 
in  the  United  States.  He  has,  in  ei^t  months, 
found  a  way  to  get  a  high  degree  of  codpera- 
tion  from  those  huge  trade-family  groups, 
which  now  number  more  than  5,500  and  include 
most  of  the  alert  business  men  in  America— 
the  trade  associations.  He  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  change  the  old  equilateral  trian^  of 
business,  the  public,  and  the  Govemmait, 
into  something  of  a  circle  of  promise— a 
council  table  for  the  Nation. 

But  his  big  contributbn,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  he 
has  established  and  extended  the  science  of 
fact  engineering  on  a  national  scale  to  whole 
industries  and  to  industry  as  a  whole. 


ARE  WE  COMING  TO 
SYNTHETIC  RAILROADS? 

A  Broad  Survey  of  Our  Transportation  System  and  the  Plans  for  Improving  It 

By  FLOYD  W.   PARSONS 


THERE  can  be  no  satisfactory  ad- 
vance in  the  nation's  industrial 
life  until  important  problems  in 
the  transportation  situation  have 
been  solved.  Of  all  countries  on 
earth,  none  is  so  much  a  land  of  railroads  as 
the  United  States.  If  we  add  to  our  mileage 
of  main-line  tracks  all  branches,  spurs,  sidings, 
yard  tracks,  and  the  like,  our  total  length  of 
railroad  approximates  400,000  miles.  The 
23  leading  countries  of  Europe  have  only 
218,628  miles  of  main-line  track,  as  compared 
with  270,000  in  this  country.  Asia,  with 
five  times  our  area  and  eight  times  our  popu- 
lation, has  only  71,000  miles  of  railroad,  while 
Africa  has  less  than  one  half  as  much  as  Asia. 
The  history  of  China  tells  the  story  of  what 
happens  to  a  nation  lacking  in  modern  rail- 
road facilities.  Any  one  of  a  dozen  large 
American  railroads  has  more  miles  of  track 
than  the  total  of  all  that  are  operated  in  China. 
Railroading  has  developed  from  the  primi- 
tive, picturesque  stage,  to  that  of  a  scientific 
business  utilizing  truly  marvelous  devices 
which  replace  human  fallibility  With  automatic 
madiines.  But  the  age  of  marvels  has  only 
been  entered,  and  real  advances  in  scientific 
railroading  now  await  the  provision  of  proper 
finances,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  money  was 
plentiful,  while  technical  knowledge  was  not 
sufficiently  developed.  Like  every  other  line 
of  business,  transportation  can  only  be  efficient 
when,  as  an  enterprise,  it  is  profitable.  The 
whole  nation  is  desirous  that  the  railroad  in- 
dustry shall  return  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  but 
the  various  groups  of  citizens  most  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  seem  to  be  unable  to  agree 
on  any  plan  of  remedial  action. 

A  threatened  strike  of  railroad  employees 
failed  to  materialize,  but  the  problem  has  not 
been  settled,  and  there  is  no  solid  ground  at 
the  present  time  for  any  feeling  of  security. 
The  fight  between  the  railroads  and  their 
employees  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  war  that 


will  not  be  decided  by  a  single  battle.  The 
first  skirmish  was  won  by  the  executives  of  the 
companies,  not  because  all  the  right  was  on 
their  side,  but  because  the  brotherhoods 
bungled  the  presentation  of  their  case.  The 
public  itself  settled  the  first  battle  by  lining 
up  with  the  roads  against  the  men. 

The  "  Big  Four",  or  train-service  brother- 
hood, are  the  recognized  aristocrats  of  the 
labor-union  worid.  These  brotherhoods  are 
not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  railroad  men  in  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  are  associated  in  what  are  known  as  the 
"standard"  unions.  When  the  recent  strike 
was  called,  most  of  these  "standard"  unions 
refused  to  line  up  with  the  brotherhoods. 
The  much-talked-of  national  agreements  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  their  men  concern 
only  the  "standard"  unions,  and  not  the 
brotherhoods,  for  the  latter  entered  into  agree- 
ments which  their  officers  made  with  the  in- 
dividual roads.  Therefore,  the  men  who 
proposed  to  strike  were  not  the  ones  serving 
under  contracts  consummated  by  Director- 
General  Walker  D.  Hines. 

It  is  likewise  a  fact  that  the  organized  shop 
workers  and  office  clerks  employed  by  the 
railroads  succeeded  in  securing  wage  increases 
during  the  period  of  government  control  which 
were  relatively  much  greater  than  those  se- 
cured by  the  "Big  Four"  brotherhoods. 
Comparing  average  earnings  of  1920  with  those 
of  1 91 6,  car  repairmen  secured  a  wage  increase 
of  145  per  cent.;  car  inspectors  boosted  their 
wages  138  per  cent.  These  advances  may  be 
contrasted  with  an  increase  of  85  per  cent, 
for  freight  enginemen  and  conductors,  and  57 
per  cent,  for  passenger  enginemen  and  con- 
ductors. The  brotherhood  chiefs  were  en- 
tirely justified  in  taking  the  stand  that  the 
wages  of  the  train-service  men  were  never 
advanced  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  of 
other  railroad  workers. 

Some  of  the  tales  told  by  those  who  sym- 
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pathize  with  the  railroads  regarding  the  enor- 
mous wages  being  paid  to  railroad  workers 
were  gross  exaggerations,  since  the  figures  cited 
covered  exceptional  cases  and  did  not  represent 
average  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  some  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  the  men  now  work  are  wholly 
unfair  to  the  roads  and  to  the  public  which 
is  served  by  the  carriers.  Some  of  the  rules 
defended  so  strongly  by  labor  seem  to  have  been 
designed  to  "make  work.''  The  definite 
result  of  such  regulations  is  to  decrease  the 
production  per  man.  Many  small  jobs  which 
could  be  quickly  completed  by  one  man  under 
the  working  conditions  that  prevailed  before 
the  war  now  require  two  or  three  men  under 
the  present  classification  of  shop  practice. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  unions  connected  with  the 
railroad  industry,  all  of  the  workers  in  one  trade 
are  positively  forbidden  to  lift  a  finger  to  do 
work  which  comes  under  the  classification  of 
some  other  craft.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the 
rules  for  overtime  require  that  certain  work- 
men shall  be  paid  for  fourteen  and  one  half 
hours  if  they  work  five  minutes  over  nine  hours. 

One  road  testified  that  the  efficiency  of 
certain  classes  of  its  workers  last  year,  as 
compared  with  1914,  decreased  more  than 
41  per  cent.  Shnilar  statements  have  been 
made  by  practically  all  of  the  railroads. 
Dozens  of  tasks  which  formerly  were  done 
by  unskilled  labor  have  been  reclassified  and 
are  now  taken  care  of  by  men  who  come  under 
the  heading  of  skilled  workers  and  receive 
wages  in  keeping  with  this  higher  classification. 
To  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  the  definite  tendency 
of  the  union  leaders  has  been  to  decrease  pro- 
duction and  increase  the  operating  costs  of 
the  railroads. 

It  is  furthermore  a  fact  that  the  railroad 
workers,  like  practically  all  other  organized 
employees,  do  not  recognize  any  responsi- 
bility to  the  nation  or  the  public  at  large  which 
equals  in  any  way  the  allegiance  they  owe 
their  union  leaders.  During  the  serious  days 
of  the  great  railroad  strike  in  England  a 
doctor  was  called  upon  to  attend  a  child  of  one 
of  the  striking  engineers.  The  physician 
declined  to  go,  saying  that  he  himself  was 
"on  a  strike."  The  engineer  protested  that 
such  an  attitude  was  criminal,  for  the  doctor's 
work  was  for  "humanity."  "No  more  than 
is  yours,"  was  the  reply.  Having  made  his 
point  and  taught  the  striker  a  lesson,  the  doctor 
attended  the  bedside  of  the  sick  child. 


It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every  worker 
engaged  in  some  essential  employment  could 
have  his  own  public  responsibility  brought 
home  to  him  in  some  equally  forceful  fashion.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  strike  of  milk  wagon  drivers 
in  New  York  City  jeopardized  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  infants.  In  outlying  sections  of  the 
city,  many  families  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  sufficient  milk  for  their 
small  children.  Many  wage  earners,  having 
no  connection  with  the  issues  in  dispute,  were 
compelled  to  spend  valuable  hours  traveling 
miles  to  get  the  particular  grades  of  milk 
necessary  in  the  feeding  of  their  babies.  The 
world  will  have  taken  a  long  step  forward  when 
some  other  medium  than  the  strike  has  been 
introduced  to  settle  disputes  between  employers 
and  their  employees. 

FUTURE  LABOR  CONTROVERSIES 

THE  present  railroad  situation,  to  say  the 
least,  is  portentous.  Practically  all  of  the 
country's  important  carriers  are  united  in  a 
demand  for  a  further  wage  cut.  The  execu- 
tives say  it  is  absurd  to  believe  that  the 
Labor  Board  will  hold  off  railroad  deflation 
until  the  questions  now  piled  up  are  settled. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  railroad  executives  won  their  victory 
over  the  brotherhoods  by  declaring  repeatedly 
that  the  workers  were  proposing  to  strike 
against  the  Government  and  not  against  the 
roads  when  they  refused  to  accept  the  decisions 
of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  This  recog- 
nition of  the  Board  as  authoritatively  repre- 
senting the  Government  can  mean  but  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  the  roads  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  men,  will  have  to  abide  by  its 
decisions.  The  prestige  of  the  Labor  Board 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  recent  develop- 
ments, so  that  if  the  roads  fail  to  comply  with 
the  findings  of  the  Board,  the  brotherhoods 
will  be  able  to  turn  the  tables  and  insist  that 
the  executives  are  themselves  defying  the 
Government  and  the  people.  Looking  at 
the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  plain 
that  the  unions  did  accomplish  something 
worth  while  by  threatening  to  strike. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  the  great  railroads 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  organized  in 
such  a  way  as  to  pay  fair  wages  to  the  men  and 
provide  a  profit  for  invested  capital  without 
charging  rates  that  hamper  the  development 
of  business.  The  rules  forced  on  the  roads 
by  the  unions  during  Federal  control  must 
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and  will  be  abolished  wherever  they  foster 
inefficiency,  kill  initiative,  and  curtail  in- 
dividual effort.  Permanent  prosperity  cannot 
return  to  the  country  until  the  readjustment 
of  wages  in  all  fields  has  been  carried  to  a  point 
where  we  have  left  no  certain  favored  ele- 
ments of  organized  labor  occupying  a  pre- 
ferred economic  position  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  and  of  all  other  workers:  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  right  now  there  is  work 
in  this  country  for  everybody  if  all  of  the  un- 
employed were  willing  to  accept  reasonable 
wages.  The  market  for  labor  at  the  war- 
time rate  of  pay  no  longer  exists,  and  union 
leaders  who  blindly  oppose  this  economic 
fact  are  only  perpetuating  the  days  of  indus- 
trial distress. 

WAGES  MUST  COME  DOWN 

THE  year  191 9  was  a  period  of  maximum 
national  income.  In  1920  the  total  was  20 
per  cent,  less,  and  it  is  estimated  that  1921 
will  show  a  further  falling-off  nearly  as  great 
as  occurred  in  1920.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
material  reduction  in  our  national  income, 
it  should  be  plain  to  everyone  that  no  class  of 
workers  can  possibly  be  paid  the  maximum 
wages  except  at  the  expense  of  other  workers 
and  at  the  cost  of  curtailment  of  industry. 
The  principal  element  in  purchasing  power 
is  total  wages  and  not  rates  of  wages.  The 
common  depression  in  business,  of  which 
railway  rates  are  one  of  the  causes,  has  re- 
duced the  volume  of  railway  traffic  to  such  an 
extent  that  upward  of  half  a  million  railway 
workers  are  out  of  employment.  Therefore, 
railway  employees  as  a  whole  have  already 
suffer^  the  reduction  in  purchasing  power 
which  their  leaders  are  resisting. 

It  is  becoming  more  evident  each  day 
that  if  labor  cannot  find  full  employment 
at  the  wages  it  wants,  it  must  accept  work  at 
a  wage  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  goods 
it  produces.  The  worker  occupies  the  dual 
position  of  producer  and  consumer.  By  de- 
manding wages  that  are  higher  than  the  market 
will  pay,  he  adds  to  the  army  of  unemployed, 
and  in  so  doing  reduces  the  consuming  power 
of  labor  as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  by  stand- 
ing out  for  disproportionate  rates  of  wages, 
the  worker  tends  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  fin- 
ished goods,  and  thereby  reduces  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  all  workers,  himself  included. 
Thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country 
are  now  waiting  to  build  houses,  and  will  go 


ahead  just  as  soon  as  the  cost  of  construction 
is  reduced  to  a  level  of  other  values  and  prices. 
In  the  meantime,  this  important  work  is 
being  held  up  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  men  in 
the  building  trades,  many  of  whom  have  re- 
mained idle  rather  than  accept  a  reduction 
in  their  rates  of  wages. 

DETERIORATION  OF  MAINTENANCE 

THE  railroads  have  been  criticized  roundly 
because  of  many  of  their  policies  and 
practices.  Some  assert  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain rate  increases  the  railroads  spent  excessive 
amounts  for  maintenance  in  past  years  with- 
out necessity.  It  is  further  stat«i  that  the 
carriers  in  recent  times  made  large  expenditures 
for  permanent  improvements,  paying  for  them 
out  of  operating  revenues  and  charging  them 
as  expenses  of  operation.  The  statistician 
of  the  railroad  unions  charges  that  there  has 
been  manipulation  of  maintenance  accounts 
to  affect  the  net  operating  revenues  and  income 
results  of  the  different  roads. 

That  any  abnormal  sums  of  money  were 
spent  for  equipment  and  maintenance  during 
government   control   or  since   then,   appears 
improbable  in   view  of  the  facts  available. 
During  a  test  period  of  time  prior  to  the  taking 
over  of  the  roads  by  the  Government,  the 
carriers  that  were  taken  under  Federal  control 
placed  annually  on  their  lines  an  average  of 
something    over    90,000,000    ties,    2,000,000 
tons  of  rails  and   17,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
ballast,  and  hardly  any  one  would  be  bold 
enough  to  say  that  the  roads  prior  to  the  war 
spent  more  money  on  maintenance  than  was 
necessary.    Yet    during   the   26   months   of 
Federal  control  it  is  estimated  that  the  Govern- 
ment failed  to  make  the  same  replacement 
of  ties  by  over  30,000,000,  failed  to  make  the 
same  replacement  of  rails  by  over  500AX> 
tons,  and  failed  to  make  the  same  lepbcement 
of   ballast   by  over   2,000,000  aMc  yard^. 
In  the  matter  of  equipment,  17-5  per  cent. 
of  the  companies'  locomodvciw  and  $.3  ptr 
cent,  of  their  cars  were  in  fad  onler  when  t\ytv 
were  turned  over  to  the  Cum— wit,    W.^r: 
the  carriers  were  returned  ta  Hmr  onrner:,  :^  > 
per  cent,  of  the  locomotncs and  6;  prr  or:. 
of  the  cars  were  in  fad  onfcr    Tbi:  irjiciz^ 
an   under-maintensMr  —[iMinu    t^  i'x^ 
7,500  loconiotiv|ei^  jnd  ^HPHinj.ia^//  sa0 
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ownership  and  operation.  The  Alaskan  rail- 
way will  finally  cost  no  less  than  $56,000,000, 
and  will  not  likely  earn,  at  the  very  outside, 
more  than  $1,000,000  each  year.  The  event- 
ual cost  of  the  road  will  be  about  $80,000  per 
mile,  and  the  income  on  the  investment  will 
be  less  than  2  per  cent.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  the  road  will  pay  "  in  ultimate  bene- 
fits," the  figures  presented  o  dnot  arouse  en- 
thusiasm for  government  ownership.  Since 
the  end  of  the  war,  we  went  through  two  ship- 
ping boom  years,  and  yet  the  operating  loss 
on  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  ships  controlled  and 
operated  by  the  Government  was  $185,125,037. 
During  the  same  period,  privately  owned 
shipping  companies  in  Great  Britain  made 
profits  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  State 
ownership,  which  has  prevailed  in  Germany 
since  the  revolution,  has  turned  a  railroad 
profit  of  700,000,000  gold  marks  into  a  de- 
ficit of  4,000,000,000  marks.  A  recent  German 
report  says,  "Only  private  enterprise  can 
avert  complete  ruin." 

The  National  Association  of  Utility  Com- 
missioners in  session  recently  presented  a 
report  containing  the  following  conclusions: 
Wherever  government  operation  has  been 
tried  it  has  proved  a  practical  failure,  with 
either  a  resultant  increase  in  rates  beyond  the 
reasonable  value  of  the  service  rendered  or 
the  breaking  down  of  the  utility  in  question, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  its  operation  costs 
borne  by  the  taxpayers. 

While  private  control  of  an  industry  seems 
to  tend  to  economy  in  management,  it 
is  true  that,  in  the  case  of  the  railroads, 
great  savings  are  possible,  as  already  stated, 
through  the  adoption  of  improved  practices, 
and  not  alone  through  increased  rates  and 
reduced  wages.  The  country's  carriers  con- 
sume nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  total 
bituminous  coal  productions,  and  waste  at 
least  one-half  of  the  available  energy  in  the 
fuel  they  buy.  This  unfortunate  condition 
can  be  bettered,  but  such  imorovement  will 
only  come  at  a  later  date,  when  the  trans- 
portation systems  have  again  become  attrac- 
tive to  capital  through  showing  ability  to  earn  a 
fair  income  on  invested  money.  Electrification, 
the  chief  solution  of  the  problem,  means  a 
large  initial  outlay,  which  is  not  now  possible. 

Increased  fares  and  rates  are  not  a  solution 
of  the  transportation  problem,  as  recent 
figures  indicate.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  under  the  higher  passenger  fares. 


nearly  74,000,000  fewer  people  traveled  on  our 
railroads  than  were  carried  by  the  roads  during 
the  same  period  of  1920.  This  year  each 
traveler  paid  an  average  af  3.13  cents  a  mile, 
as  against  2.60  cents  in  1920.  The  higher 
freight  charges  also  acted  to  curtail  shipment. 
The  tonnage  during  the  first  half  of  1921  as 
compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  tons.  The  revenue  per 
ton  mile  increased  from  0.976  cents  in  1920 
to  1.278  cents  in  1921.  All  the  facts  indicate 
that  it  is  far  better  to  handle  a  heavy  traffic 
at  a  reasonably  low  rate  than  a  highly  cur- 
tailed traffic  at  a  high  rate. 

THE  SCHEME  OF  CONSOLIDATIONS 

ONE  of  the  most  widely  discussed  plans  for 
getting  the  railroads  out  of  their  present 
dilemma  is  the  scheme  that  proix>ses  the  con- 
solidation of  all  of  our  American  railroads 
into  about  nineteen  great  systems.  An  ex- 
amination has  shown  that  the  coimtry's 
carriers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  based 
on  their  credit  rating.  The  first  class  of  roads 
are  the  strong  roads,  financially  sound,  and 
handling  about  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  traffic. 
The  other  class  comprises  the  "weak"  roads, 
which  differ  essentially  from  the  strong  roads 
only  in  their  financial  structure.  In  the  char- 
acter and  quantity  of  freight  and  the  methods 
of  handling  traffic,  the  "weak"  roads  differ 
but  little  from  the  others,  and  therefore  it  is 
proposed  that  by  making  over  the  financial 
organizations  of  the  "weak"  roads,  they  could 
be  put  in  sound  condition,  and  would  be  en- 
abled to  operate  with  efficiency  equal  to  that 
of  the  "strong"  carriers,  imder  a  uniform 
scale  of  rates,  provided  each  road  were  assured 
of  a  credit  position  clearly  recognized  as  satis- 
factory by  the  general  investing  public.  It 
is,  of  course,  plain  that  if  capital  is  to  be  ob- 
tained upon  advantageous  terms  by  the  so- 
called  "weak"  roads,  their  securities  must  be 
made  available  for  investment  on  the  part 
of  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
other  semi-public  institutions. 

One  authority  advocating  this  consolidation 
scheme  found  on  investigation  that  not  only 
do  the  "strong"  and  the  "weak"  roads 
handle  similar  traffic,  but  that  the  proportion 
of  the  income  from  different  classes  of  service 
is  about  the  same.  It  was  further  disck)sed 
that  rates  are  substantially  uniform,  and  tbtt 
revenues  on  both  t}rpes  of  road  are  expended 
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in  similar  proportions  for  operating  expenses, 
maintenance,  and  disbursements  to  security 
holders.  The  principal  difference  is  that  the 
"strong"  roads  divide  their  payments  to 
security  holders  about  equally  between  fixed 
charges  and  dividends,  while  the  "weak" 
roads  pay  it  all  to  the  bondholders. 

IS   CONSOUDATION    NECESSARY? 

MANY  authorities  recently  have  stated  the 
belief  that  some  form  of  consolidation  of 
the  country's  railroads  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  that  the  transportation  problem  cannot  be 
solved  until  such  consolidation  is  effected. 
Emory  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
predicts  that  if  consolidation  is  not  voluntarily 
accomplished,  as  provided  for  in  the  Esch- 
Cummins  bill,  it  must  be  brought  about  by 
the  Government.  Supporting  this  contention 
he  points  out  that  during  the  five  year  period 
from  1916  to  the  end  of  1920  railroad  revenues 
increased  nearly  72  per  cent.,  while  total  ex- 
penses rose  141  per  cent. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  this  proposed 
consolidation  of  the  country's  carriers  into  a 
dozen  or  more  systems  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  combinations  of  this  kind  would  streng- 
then the  "weak"  by  weakening  the  "strong" 
roads,  and  that  the  credit  of  the  latter  will 
thereby  be  impaired.  This  belief  is  not  based 
on  sound  reasoning,  for  it  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  "weak"  roads  generally 
are  less  favorably  situated.  As  already  pointed 
out,  the  truth  is  that  approximately  25  per 
cent,  of  the  country's  traffic  is  handled  by 
systems  which  are  weak  only  in  their  capital- 
ization. In  operating  conditions  and  in  favor- 
ableness  of  location,  the  carriers  classed  as  weak 
are  similar  to  the  strong  roads,  and  if  they  were 
similarly  capitalized,  they  would  have  the  same 
financial  strength.  Summed  up,  the  advocates 
of  consolidation  believe  that  if  "property  value 
and  not  simply  the  amount  of  existing  capital- 
ization is  made  the  controlling  factor  in 
determining  the  basis  of  all  consolidations,  the 
credit  of  the  strong  roads  will  not  be  impaired 
by  merging  with  other  lines  not  so  favorably 
situated  financially. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ECONOMIES 

P>RMER  Director  General  Hines  expresses^ 
the  opinbn  that  the  public  as  a  whole  has 
failed  to  appreciate  the  full  importance  of 
tile  untficatioiis  which  were  put  into  effect 


during  the  period  of  Federal  control.  He 
believes  that  a  substantial  economic  loss  will 
be  suffered  by  the  country  if  these  unifications 
are  dissipated,  and  that  eventually  the  advan- 
tage will  have  to  be  regained  through  some 
enforced  consolidation  into  a  few  large  systems. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  the  Government 
cannot  now  afford  to  look  with  indifference 
on  the  railroad  problem.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  it  is  likely  that  the  Government's 
holdings  of  railroad  investments  within  a  few 
months  will  have  increased  to  approximately 
$1,500,000,000  or  about  one-twelfth  of  the  total 
estimated  value  of  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

Practically  no  one  has  come  forward  with 
any  objection  to  the  proposed  plan  of  consoli- 
dation, where  the  objection  or  criticism  is 
based  on  any  belief  that  such  a  merging  of 
systems  of  strong  and  weak  roads  would  fail 
to  effect  economies.  On  the  other  hand  few 
railroad  executives  believe  that  any  such 
scheme  can  be  actually  put  into  operation. 
They  say  that  money  holds  the  key,  and  that 
the  financial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a 
plan  are  insurmountable  at  the  present  time. 
They  also  assert  that  if  Congress  should  en- 
act a  law  compelling  such  a  consolidation, 
the  early  result  would  be  government  owner- 
ship. 

Financiers  are  generally  agreed  that  further 
railroad  consolidation  is  not  only  desirable 
but  is  necessary.  However,  they  insist  that 
it  must  be  brought  about  naturally  and  in  the 
free  exercise  of  sound  business  judgment,  and 
not  under  coercive  public  regulation.  "Any 
plan  of  consolidation  founded  upon  any  com- 
munal scheme  of  redistribution,  whether  of 
earnings,  brains,  or  reputation,  will  do  far  more 
harm  than  good,"  say  the  bankers. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated,  it  is  quite  plain 
that  any  early  improvement  in  the  railroad 
situation  must  come  as  a  result  of  a  multitude 
of  small  economies  effected  in  present  practices, 
rather  than  as  an  outcome  of  revolutionary 
changes,  which  could  only  be  brought  about 
through  a  large  expenditure  of  money.  Great 
savings  will  come  from  the  introduction  of 
economical  methods  of  handling  traffic  in 
large  city  terminals.  Generally  speaking,  a 
ton  of  freight  travels  for  less  than  a  cent  a 
mile  on.  the  railroad,  but  this  same  ton  runs 
up  a  bill  of  a  dollar  if  the  goods  must  be  carried 
from  one  station  to  another,  or  even  moved 
from  one  car  to  another  under  the  same  station 
roof. 
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Looking  only  at  the  mechanical  side  of  rail 
transportation,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  future  of 
the  industry  is  dependent  upon  the  future  of 
airbrakes.  The  limiting  factor  in  hauling 
heavy  trains  over  grades  is  not  so  much  pulling 
power  as  stopping  power.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  brakes  determine  the  number  of  trains 
a  railroad  can  accommodate.  As  to  the  actual 
service  rendered  by  modem  braking  equipment, 
let  us  take  for  instance  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited,  traveling  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Assume  that  this  train  is  running  on 
a  level  track  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute. 
If  there  were  no  airbrakes  and  track  friction 
had  to  do  it  all,  this  fast-traveling  conveyance 
would  run  for  approximately  six  miles  before 
coming  to  a  stop  after  the  engineer  had  closed 
the  throttle.  Almost  fifteen  minutes  would 
elapse  after  the  power  had  been  shut  off  before 
the  train  would  stop. 

Airbrakes  are  more  powerful  than  the  modern 
locomotive  itself.  For  a  train  of  two  locomo- 
tives and  ten  passenger  cars  to  attain  a  speed 
of  60  miles  an  hour,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
locomotives  to  accelerate  for  1,200  seconds  and 
travel  eight  miles.  The  airbrakes  will  stop 
this  train  in  21  seconds  and  within  a  distance 
of  1,000  feet.  In  years  to  come,  when  the  air- 
brake has  been  developed  far  beyond  what 
it  is  to-day,  we  will  likely  travel  over  our 
railroads  twice  as  fast  in  trains  that  are  twice 
as  long. 

The  railroads  need  J6,ooo,ooo,ooo  in  new 
capital  for  new  equipment,  ships,  terminals, 
and  other  facilities.  Either  this  money  must 
be  obtained  from  the  bankers  and  financiers 
or  the  public  will  have  to  carry  the  heavy 
burden  of  increased  operating  costs  arising  out 
of  inefficient  operation.  However,  it  is  certain 
that  so-called  capital  will  not  advance  money 
to  the  railroads  unless  the  outlook  for  a  fair 
return  of  the  investment  is  brighter  than  is  the 
case  to-day.  Looking  back  as  far  as  1903 
one  finds  that  72  per  cent,  of  the  two  million 
railroad  employees  in  that  period  earned  less 
than  f6oo  yearly.  In  June,  1921,  the  average 
pay  of  employees  on  our  American  railroads  was 
running  at  the  rate  of  $2,085  a  year.  This 
is  quite  different  from  twenty  years  ago,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that 
$2,500   annually   was    recently   declared    by 


competent  economists  to  be  the  absolute 
minimum  return  necessary  for  a  family  of 
five  people  to  maintain  itself  in  a  state  of 
respectability.  Such  facts  indicate  that  al- 
though wages  are  high  compared  with  times 
past,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  pay  of 
workers  simply  cannot  be  reduced. 

The  railroads  will  be  greatly  benefited  if 
there  should  come  an  end  to  political  rail- 
road-baiting. Restrictive  and  punitive  rail- 
road legislation  has  done  much  to  hamper 
the  efficient  operation  of  practically  all  of  the 
country's  transportation  systems.  It  was  this 
state  and  local  interference  that  first  compelled 
the  roads  to  join  in  a  concerted  movement 
for  a  scheme  of  Federal  railroad  control. 
That  this  is  true  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that,  between  191 2  and  191 5,  upward  of  4,000 
bills  affecting  railroads  were  introduced  into 
the  National  and  State  legislatures,  and  of 
these  bills  440  became  laws.  Whatever  the 
purpose  of  the  measures  enacted,  there  was 
nearly  always  one  certain  result,  which  was 
an  increase  in  operating  costs.  One  law  alone 
in  the  little  state  of  New  Jersey  added  an 
operating  cost  of  $400,000  annually  to  the 
expenses  of  the  roads  traversing  that  state. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  the  conflict  between 
Federal  and  state  authority  still  continues. 

If  one  thing  more  than  anything  else  is 
necessary,  it  is  that  the  nation's  carriers  shall 
be  freed  of  the  major  part  of  the  restrictions 
that  now  hinder  their  operation.  In  addition, 
the  various  transportation  systems  must  be 
permitted  to  remove  the  waste  and  inefficiency 
that  has  been  fastened  upon  them  by  imfair 
rules  and  working  conditions  established  by 
men  who  were  indifferent  to  the  future  of 
the  properties,  and  who  did  not  consult  nor 
consider  the  owners  of  the  roads.  If  after  a 
fair  opportunity  private  enterprise  has  not 
succeeded  in  clearing  up  the  transportation 
muddle,  then  it  will  be  time  for  Federal  au- 
thorities to  again  step  in  and  dictate  the  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  our  American  railroads. 
But  for  the  immediate  present  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  in  the  light 
of  our  recent  experiences  with  government 
operation,  to  give  the  owners  of  the  roads  a 
chance  to  straighten  out  matters  with  a  mini- 
mum of  outside  interference. 
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How  You   Can   Help   Personally.     How  America   Can    Help 
Nationally.     The  Human  Picture  and  the  t-xonomic  Problem 

PhatOgrapbt  by  Paxtoo  Hit  ben 

Then  is  still  time  for  eviry  American  to  do  bis  share  toward  the  reltej  of  famine  in  Russia,  As 
(be  following  article  makes  clear,  the  famine  is  not  merely  a  disaster  of  this  one  season:  it  will  recur 
next  season  unless  seed  grains  are  supplied  to  Russia,  along  with  tractors  to  replace  the  dead  draft 
animals  used  for  cidiivaitng  the  soiL  There  is  an  opportunity  for  all  to  give  individually  for  the 
relief  of  the  suffering  which  will  continue  until  the  next  harvest,  and  there  ss  an  opportunity  for  in- 
formed public  opinion  collectively  to  further  national  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  economic  situation 
that  underlies  the  prospective  as  well  as  the  present  famine.  The  article  which  follows  is  a  picture 
of  the  human  side  of  the  Russian  disaster  and  also  of  the  practical  side  of  the  work  of  relief, — The 
Editors. 
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ilRST,  a  picture  of  the  Flight  from 
Famine,  as  observed  on  the  Russian 
frontier  of  Poland  by  an  American. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted 
from  a  personal  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  WoRLD*s  Work,  dated  Warsaw,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1921 : 


**As  we  entered  Baranowicze  a  long  train  of 
freight  cars  came  crawling  in.  As  the  train 
stopped,  an  old  man  thrust  his  head  out  of  one 
of  the  cars  and  called  to  me,  '  Where  are  we?* 
I  answered  'Baranowicze'.  'What  country 
is  this?'  called  another.  'Poland/  I  an- 
swered. "What  kind  of  government  is  this? 
Is  there  a  king?  Who  is  the  king?  What  will 
they  do  to  us?  is  there  any  food?'  came  the 
shouts  in  a  jabbering  of  Russian  and  Polish  and 
German.  Then  one  of  the  A,  R.  A.  (Ho<:>ver 
Reh'ef)  men  came  up  and  told  them  that  they 
would  get  food  at  a  kitchen  a  short  distance  up 
the  road.  *When?  When?  When?'  And 
after  they  had  tasted  the  cocoa  and  beans— 
'Where  does  it  come  from?'  'From 
America/  1  answered.  *  America?  Where 
is  America?'  'A  place  where  there  is  much 
food/  answered  one  of  his  more  erudite  com- 
panions. 

"  I  took  a  look  into  this  freight  car.  typical  of 
the  whole  train.  It  was  the  usual  type  of  small 
box  car  and  in  it  were  47  petjple  of  all  sizes  and 
ages,  all  in  rags  and  all  filthy,  sitting,  sprawling, 
huddled  on  top  of  innumerable  ragged  bundles. 
The  questions  asked  principally  were  whether 
they  would  really  get  food  here— would  they 
get  warm  food.  Children  with  swollen  stom- 
achs, young  men  with  wrinkled,  yellow  faces, 


and  women  crying  silently*  No  sound,  just 
tears.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  Russia. 
Some  of  them  had  been  en  route  for  months 
in  the  same  car.  others  had  trekked  across  the 
steppes,  and  had  finally  been  thrust  into  freight 
cars  when  their  horses  died  and  they  could  drag 
their  carts  no  farther.  They  had  all  been 
caught  in  the  great  Russian  drag  of  1915,  and 
had  been  taken  into  central  Russia:  concerning 
what  had  happened  in  the  world  in  the  last  six 
years  they  had  no  idea.  All  they  knew  were 
local  conditions  in  the  villages  where  they  lived. 
and  how  dififkult  it  was  to  get  food  during  the 
journey  back. 

"  From  Baranowicze  we  went  on  to  the 
border,  over  splendid  military  roads  and  then 
on  curduroy  roads  through  great  stretches  of 
pirte  and  birch  forests;  and  mile  after  mile  with- 
out meeting  a  single  person  on  the  road  or  see- 
ing a  single  house  or  barn.  All  these  fme  roads 
were  military  roads  between  military  centres 
for  military  purposes  only.  That  they  served 
no  economic  purposes  whatever  is  obvious  since 
no  signs  of  habitation  of  any  kind  are  even  in 
sight. 

''Arrived  at  the  border,  we  found  a  long  line  of 
prairie  schtioners  coming  in.  '  Is  this  Poland? 
Are  we  nut  of  Russia?  God  be  praised,*  came 
again  and  again  in  a  jabbering  of  Russian. 
Polish,  and  German.  It  happened  that  in  this 
crowd  were  German  colonists  from  Russia. 
Though  they  had  been  in  Russia  for  many 
generations,  they  had  never  mixed  with  the 
Russians  but  kept  close  together  in  their  little 
farm  colonies  along  the  Volga.  When  the  war 
came,  the  Russians  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  nor  would  Germans,  since  they  had 
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been  Russian  citizens  for  generations.  Arrived 
at  the  border  ihey  were  more  bewildered  than 
ever,  for  now  they  had  no  place  at  all  to  go  to; 
before  they  had  at  least  the  great  desire  of 
getting  out  of  Rossia,  and  the  general  direction 
of  the  border  for  which  to  steer  their  coyrse,  I 
talked  to  one  peasant  who  was  under  27  al- 
though he  kx)ked  over 
40,  and  small  wonder, 
for  he  had  tramped 
over  fi  ve  t  h  o  u  s  a  n  d 
versts  and  during  the 
last  stretch  had 
dragged  the  cart  him- 
self, as  the  Bolsheviks 
had  taken  away  his 
horse. 

"I  examined  the 
cart  he  had  brought  all 
this  distance  and  with 
so  tremendous  an  ef- 
fort; an  old  bed,  bits 
of  sacking,  and  a  bat- 
tered assfjrtment  of 
pots  and  pans,  an  old 
sheepskin,  part  of  a 
wolfskin,  rags,  9  po- 
tatoes, a  handful  of 
radishes,  some  pieces 
of  tallow^nothing 
else.  The  complete  in- 
ventory would  not  net 
a  dollar:  he  explained 
that  he  had  had  a 
cow,  but  the  Bolshe- 
viks had  taken  it  away 
from  him  at  the  bor- 
der. Yet  he  was  much 
better  off  than  thou- 
sands, for  having  been 
out  in  the  open  air  he 
was  in  comparatively 
gocKi  health  although 
drawn  and  wasted* 
whereas  the  others 
who  had   come   back 

by  train  were  feeble  and  diseased  and  bleeding 
from  bites.  The  children,  of  course,  were  the 
most  tragic  sights.  They  are  young  only  when 
they  smile. 

"The  A.  R.  A,  are  doing  a  fine  job  up  there 
among  these  refugees,  for  they  are  giving  hot 
food  to  the  starving,  and.  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Polish  authorities,  are 
doing  a  most  effective  work  in  delousing  them 


A   TYPICAL   SARATOFF    PEASANT 
\\  ilh  all  his  worldly  possessions  on  his  back»  I  his  ragged 
individual  is  walking  westward  from  the  famine  country 


and  supplying  a  few  of  the  most  urgent  n€ 
sitie^  of  life.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  people  are 
also  doing  useful  work.  They  are  trying  tc 
teach  the  children  to  play  games.  There  is  a' 
big  field  in  the  centre  of  the  camp»  and  in  this 
the  children  are  arranged  in  a  great  circle:  the 
instructor  begins  with  simple  exercises  and  iher 

gives  them  a  footbal^ 
to  kick  around,  and 
on.    The  signal  to  as 
semble  for  games  is ; 
long  blast   on  th< 
whistle,  and  this  same 
whistle  is  used  durinj 
the   games   when    he 
wants  to  draw  the  at-^ 
tention  of  the  children  J 
Instinctively,  when  the 
whistle  blows,  the  chil* 
dren   grip   their  cups 
and  form  a  long  queue 
All   their    little    live 
they  have  been  stanc 
ing  in  queues  w^aiiing 
for   food.     The  great 
events  of  life  havel 
been  when  their  place 
in  the  line  has  arrivedl 
at  the  place  where  the 
food   is   and   they  ir 
stinctively    form    ii 
queues  no  matter  wha^ 
they  are  doing.     And 
even  during  a  concer 
given  there  one  ever 
ing  the  children  autc 
matically    formed    ii 
queues  and   stood   in 
line  while  listening  t<3 
the  music — each  child 
grasping    its    cup 
bow^l  with  a  grip  thai 
is  not  relaxed  even  i< 
sleep. 

"At  thefmntier  sfa 
tion  I  found  a  boy 
eleven  and  his  sister  <jf  ten,  who  had  startc 
from  Samara  with  father,  mother,  and  a  sistei" 
but  all  had  died  en  route.  *  But  how  did  >*o^ 
find  the  way?'  I  asked,  'Oh,  it  was  easyJ 
answered  the  giri,  for  they  travelled  along  thfl 
main  road,  where  many  people  were  going,  and* 
once  in  a  while  they  got  a  lift  and  anyhov 
everybody  knew  the  way  to  the  next  town 
the  way  to  the  frontier.*' 
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The  foregoing  is  a  piciure  of  the  terminus 

the  Overland   Route  of  Hope  in   Russia. 

hat  of  the  millions — the  fifteen  millions — 

ho  are  facing  black  despair  and  death  within 

[Russia?     Here   is   a    brief   picture    by    Miss 

nna  Haines,  the  American  Quaker  who  has 

n  in  charge  of  Quaker  relief  work  in  Russia 

For  more  than  a  year: 

VV^e  spent  one  night  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 

ome  of  a  man  whom  1  had  known  before  as 

e  richest   man  in  his  village.    One  of  his 

aughters-in»law  lay  beside  me.  and  she  said 

hat  every  morning  12  of  them  went  out  on  the 

rairie  as  far  as  they  could  go  with  one  horse 

collect  the  grass  and  little  leaves  from  bushes 

hich  grew  along  the  streams.     There  are  no 

They   bring   the   grass   and  leaves  in 

id  dry  it  and  mix  it  with  ground-up  horses' 

loofs.  and  it  is  from  these  ingredients  they 

'make  the  little  black  pancakes  they  have  been 

eating  for  the  last  two  months  or  more.    They 

have  to  put  the  hoofs  in  because  it  has  no  gluten 

at  all.     It  would  not  stick  together  unless  it  has 

»me  mucilage  substance  to  hold  it  together 

f  ihey  worked  as  hard  as  they  could,  she  said. 


there  would  not  be  enough  fix)d  for  the  family. 
Some  would  not  be  there  when  spring  came— 
very  stoically  and  very  quietl>  they  face  that 
fact.  The  great  majority  will  not  be  there 
when  spring  comes/' 
Or  read  this,  also  from  Miss  Haines: 
**When  I  was  in  Moscow,  just  the  morning 
that  I  went  awav,  1  was  looking  over  the 
official  newspaper  and  found  there  a  little 
letter  which  had  been  written  b>  a  peasant  liv- 
ing in  the  Volga  who  had  heard  that  ihe  people 
in  Moscow  were  still  eating  bread,  f  le  thought 
that  perhaps  if  the  pe<jple  in  Moscow  really 
understood  what  conditions  were  along  the 
Volga  thev  would  send  more  of  their  bread 
down  there.  He  got  one  of  his  friends  to  write 
this  letter,  to  be  published  in  the  Moscow 
newspaper: 

"M  have  come  to  you  from  a  far  country, 
where  the  bread  and  the  buckwheat  have 
failed.  Only  the  noisy  little  vultures  are  busy 
in  our  fields  where  all  da>'  the  spiteful  wind 
whips  up  the  brown  dust  clouds.  Hunger  is 
here;  people  moan;  their  empty  bellies  swelL 
The  breasts  to  which  the  babies  turn  are  dry. 


A   TRAINLOAD   OF    REFUGEES 
E%'cry  train  is  covered  wiih  scores  of  hungry  people  who  do  not  seem  to  care 
where  they  are  going  if  only  they  can  move  from  the  famine  stricken  districts 


The  World's  Work 


CAMPED  BESIDE  A 
RAILROAD  STATION 
Along  all  the  railroad 
lines  arc  starving  peas- 
ants hoping  lo  be  able 
to  board  a  train  for  any 
place  where  they  may 
esca  pe  the  \  m  m  i  n  en  t 
death  that  faces  them 


The  waves  of  the  Volga  break  up  with  the 
groans.  You  can  hear  the  shower  of  their 
tears,  you  can  hear  what  they  cry  out: 
"  BRING  HELP,  AND  SOON !"  '  " 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  An  American 
Commission  which  included  the  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Institute  of  Apphed  Agricul- 
ture, the  secretary  of  the  American  Embassy 
in  Petrograd  in  1905-6,  and  other  Americans 
of  standing,  visited  the  famine  districts  to  make 
an  economic  (not  a  charitable  relief)  report. 
They  point  out  that  immediate  relief  is  needed, 
but  also  permanent  relief.  Such  things  as  these: 


"  For  seven  years  the  imports  of  agricultur; 
machinery,  spare  parts  for  repairs,  tractoi 
to  take  the  place  of  draft  animals  used  for  wal 
purposes,  and  power  machinery  to  replace  t 
loss  of  man  power  due  not  only  to  the  losses  I 
war  but  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
densely  populated  sections  of  Russia  ha 
been  ceded  to  other  countries — Poland,  R 
mania,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  etc, — by  the  te 
of  the  various  peaces  entered  into  by  Russi 
have  been  negligible.  In  this  period  t 
depreciation  of  any  agricultural  machine 
even  with  the  best  of  care  (which  in  Russia 
has  not),  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  virtuall; 


IN        THE       VOLC4 

DISTRICT 

Rvery  city  in  the  Volf^ 
Valley  has  hs  open  spaces 
filled  to  ovirfflowing  wuh 
the  refugees  from  the 
surrounding  districts,  and 
every  rcwd  is  traveled 
by  countless  starving  p^a^^ 
sants  hoping  to 
some  pUcc  where  the 
is  food 


Russia's  Need  and  Russia's  Hope 


A      REFUGEES       CAMP- 

With  the  belongings  of  a 
better  day  piled  in  the 
open,  but  with  nothing 
for  the  starving  families 
lo  eat  and  with  little  like- 
lihood of  help  being  found 
for  most  of  the  helpless 
people 


useless,  and  the  loss  from  the  sum  total  of 
agricultural  machinery  existinj^  m  1914.  when 
open  importation  ceased,  is  of  necessity,  and 
has  actually  been,  in  rapid  progression  year  by 
year  as  the  material  for  repairs  has  not  been 
available.  It  is  the  opinion  u(  this  Commission 
that  Russia  today  is  in  need  of  at  least 
$500,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  that,  without  a  very  considerable  im- 
mediate importation  of  machinery,  cultivation 
in  Russia,  never  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
arable  land  and  in  1920  only  about  75  per  cent, 
of  that,  will  dwindle  with  the  greatest  possible 
rapidity.     The  consequences  of  this  upon  the 

■      REFUGEES       RESTING 
I  IN   THE   SUN 

H      Fifteen    fnillion     people 

I     are  facing  dc;ith  this  win- 

^  tcr  from  starvation  and 
cold,  and  thousands  are 
moving s I oi^'Iy  toward  Rus- 
sia's western  borders.wherc 
every  city,  from  Const. m- 
tinople  lo  Warsaw,  is  filled 
with  them,  penniless,  ill, 
and  hopeless 


f(x>d  supply  uf  Europe  need  no  definition,  .  ,  . 
"  There  are.  of  course,  two  general  methfxis  of 
dealing  with  a  situation  of  the  nature  of  that 
which  exists  in  Russia  to-day;  (i)  It  may  be 
regarded  as  an  isolated  and  ephemeral  disaster, 
comparable  to  an  earthquake  or  an  epidemic,  to 
be  accorded  a  helping  hand  for  the  brief  period 
of  its  greatest  intensity.  (2)  It  may  be 
looked  upon  in  its  relation  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  its  consequences 
weighed  not  merely  as  affecting  so  many  million 
inhabitants  of  the  Volga  Valley  of  Russia,  tem- 
porarily suffering  from  famine.but  as  affecting 
the  whole  population  of  Europe  whose  bread 
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A   MEAL   OF    BARK 
The  shrubs  in  the  backgroiind  have  been  stripped  of  their  bark  which  the  lircd  travelers  are  eating 


supply  in  the  past  was  in  a  very  considerable 
measure  dependent  upon  this  very  Volga  Val- 
ley of  Russia,  and  with  whom  both  the  present 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  international  ex- 
change difilculties  are  by  no  means  unrelated 
to  the  cutting  off  of  the  grain  supply  from 
Russia,  .  . 

"In  the  first  case,  the  extent  of  the  relief 
to  be  afforded,  if  agy,  depends  upon  no  con- 
sideration save  the  desire  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  furnish  relief  to  the  suffering  people 
of  the  famine  area  of  Russia.  For  this  pur- 
pose, no  further  report  w^ould  be  required  of 
this  or  any  other  Commission  or  individual 
than  a  report  showing  that  a  famine  exists 
and  that  relief  from  without  is  requisite  if  a 
very  great  number  of  people  are  not  to  die.  .  . 

**But  aid  of  this  nature,  however  valuable, 
has  and  can  have  no  relation  to  the  broader 
problem  which,  thus  far;  has  been  generally 
appreciated  in  respect  of  the  remainder  of 
Europe,  but  is  not  yet  perhaps  so  widely  con- 
sidered as  applying  to  Russia,  namely,  that 
there  can  be  neither  weti-established  peace  nor 
recovery  from  the  general  effects  of  the  war 


until   every   nation   and   every   people  whoS 
economic  life  has  been  dislocated  by  war  con 
ditions  has  returned  to  a  certain  normalcy 
It  is  not  in  the  least  a  political  question,  nc 
does  it  matter  under  what  form  of  governmen| 
the  fields  of  the  Volga  Valley  are  plowed  an 
sown  and  harvested.    What  is  vital,  not  t^ 
Russia  alone,  but  to  the  rest  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  upon  which  the  economi| 
support  of  those  suffering  from  the  effects 
the  war  in  the  rest  of  Europe  has  already  fallen 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  will  fall  again,  is  tha 
the  fields  of  the  Volga  Valley  shall  be  plowe 
and  sown  and  harvested »  and  not  permit t€ 
to  revert  to  a  desert  through  lack  of  foresigh 
on   the   part   of   the  Soviet   Government 
Russia  or  any  other  government.     .     .     , 

'*  In  view  of  the  expressed  willingness  and  111 
ability  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russil 
to  pay  for  what  it  requires,  this  Commissiolj 
recommends: 

"  I.  That  a  commission  be  empowered  witli 
out  delay  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 
or  if  this  should  be  deemed  inadvisable,  b)| 
the  American   Relief  Administration,  or  any 
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MfTnla^rganization  or  group  of  organizatioos, 
American  or  international,  of  sufficient  size  to 
accomplish  the  work  in  hand,  to  obtain 
1,845,000  tons  of  grain  and  to  deliver  the  same 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Vol^a  region  and  those  of 
Armenia,  the  delivery  to  be  effected  under  the 
joint  control  of  an  American  or  an  international 
commission  and  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia, 

'*  It  is  the  thought  of  this  Commission  that 
such  an  amount  of  grain  should  be  regarded 
as  a  loan  from  the  United  States,,  or  from  those 
who  supply  it,  to  the  people  of  the  Volga  region 
and  of  Armenia  to  be  repaid  in  kind  on  demand 
ai  a  rate  proportionate  to  the  current  market 
value  of  the  grain  in  question,  repayment  to 
cover  a  fixed  period  of  years  and  to  begin  in 
1925. 

"2.  That  the  United  States  Government 
facilitate  under  the  Act  of  Congress  authorizing 
the  formation  of  associations  for  export  trade 
the  formation  of  an  asscnriation  of  the  American 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
tractors,    for    the    purpose    of    supplying    to 


Russia  ?50o,ooo,a>o  worth  6i  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  tractors,  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. 

'*3.  That  a  similar  association  be  formed 
of  the  American  manufacturers  of  locomotives 
and  railway  supplies,  with  w^hich  might  be 
associated  the  manufacturers  of  bridge  iron 
and  steel,  with  a  similar  purpose  in  view,  the 
amount  of  railw^a\'  supplies,  locomotives,  and 
bridge  iron  and  steel  required  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Russian  railway  system  to  be 
fixed  by  a  joint  commission  of  technical  ex- 
perts. 

"4.  That  the  United  States  enter  into  a 
trade  agreement  with  Russia  on  the  genera! 
lines  of  the  trade  agreements  reached  between 
the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Italy." 

President    Harding,   in   his  address  at   the 
opening  of  Congress  on  December  7th,  made 
the  following  recommendation: 
"Unreservedly  I  recommend  the  appropriation 
necessary  to  supply  the  American  Relief  Ad- 


HAULING    THEIR    BELONGINGS 

The  horse  thai  belonged  to  these  peasants  has  long  since  died,  and  they  have  drawn  their  wagon  from  the  farming 
community  of  Kasan  toward  the  Volga.     But  even  when  they  have  toiled  weeks  longer  and  have  reached  Samara  they 

will  only  be  worse  off  than  before  they  left  home 


4 
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The  following  organixa^ 
tions  are  collecting  funds 
or  contributing  funds  tc 
the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration for  its  work: 

Mennonitc     Central     Coi 
mittce 

Northern  and  Souther 
Baptists 

National  Lutheran  Council 

Volga    Relief  Society   with 
National    Headquarters  a 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Stai 
Headquarters  in   a  number  of' 
Western  states. 

The  following  support] 
the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration in  its  work! 
and  are  entitled  to  have  a  I 
representative  on  Colonel] 
Haskeirs  staff  abroad : 

American  Red  Cross 

Quakers 

Knights  of  Columbus 

Catholic  Wei  fane  Council 

y.  M.  C  A. 

Y.  W.  C-  A. 

Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee (Jewish) 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  | 
of  Christ  in  America 


A    VOLGA    PEASANT  GIRL   AND    HER   SISTER 

They  are  lost  from  the  other  members  of  their  family,  and  quite 
helplessly  are  waiting  for  assistance   that    is   not  likely  to  come 


ministration  with  io,ooo,cmx>  bushels  of  corn 
and  1,000.000  bushels  of  seed  grains,  not  alone 
to  halt  the  wave  of  death  through  starvation. 
but  to  enable  spring  planting  in  areas  where  the 
seed  grains  have  been  exhausted  temporarily 
to  stem  starvation;*' 

Hew  can  a  person  help  Russia  individually? 
The  following  American  organizations  are  dis- 
tributing relief  in  Russia: 

American  Relief  Administration, 
42  Broadway  I  New  York  City. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee  (Quakers) 
20  South  i2thSt.»  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  American  Friends  1 
Service  Committee  is  run- 
ning a  campaign  in  fhis 
country  and  one  organiza- 
tion, the  Russian  Famine 
Fund.  Allen  Wardwell,  Chairman,  15  Park 
Row,  is  collecting  funds  for  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  organizations 
collecting  funds,  but  the  ones  listed  above  with 
their  agencies  are  the  only  organizations  giv- 
ing direct  relief  in  Russia, 

The  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia  is  a  Radical 
organization  of  Russians  in  America  supported 
by  some  of  the  Radical  labor  unions.  They 
collect  money  and  send  supphes  purchased  by 
this  money  directly  to  the  Soviet  Government. 
If  any  person  wishes  to  give  money  for 
Russian  relief,  the  only  two  organizations  that 
are  purely  American  and  do  American  work 
are  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  \ 
and  the  American  Relief  Admin istration^ 
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HOW  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  DOES  IT 

His  Theory  of  the  (^umic  and   His   Methods 
of   Achieving  it  As  Told   in    His  Own   Words 

A  Utile  book  on  Charlie  Chaplin  was  recently  published  in  France,  atid  will  soon  he  published 
the  United  States  in  an  English  translation.     The  book,  written  by  Louts  Delluc,  discusses  the 
\ri  of  ibis  great  comedian  J rom  several  points  of  view — his  physical  equipment,  his  pioneering  achieve- 
ments in  motion  pictures,  his  personality  and  character,  his  method,  and  his  films.     The  following 
rticle  is  taken  from  the  chapter  on  Charlie  Chaplin's  method,  and  is  confined  to  Mr.  Chaplin  s  own 
iscussion  of  it. — The  Editors. 


w 


HENEVER  I  meet  people 
who  ask  me  to  tell  them  the 
secret  of  making  this  world 

Iw         w        of  mine  laugh/'  says  Charlie, 
^     ▼  ▼         "I    feel    ill   at   ease,    and    I 

jenerally  try  to  slip  away  unobserved.  There 
f  nothing  more  mysterious  about  my  com- 
tality  on  the  screen  than  there  is  about  Harry 
leader's  way  of  get- 
ting his  p  u  b  H  c  to 
augh.  You'll  find 
that  both  of  us  know 
a  few  simple  truths 
ibout  human  nature, 
id  we  make  use  of 
them  in  our  jobs. 
And  when  all  is  said 
|nd  done,  the  foun- 
ition  of  all  success 
only  a  knowledge 
human  nature, 
Ifhether  you're  a 
radesman  or  an  inn- 
keeper,  a  publisher  or 
an  actor. 

I"  Now.  for  example,  what  I  rely  on  more  than 
nything  else  is   bringing   the   public   before 
[)meone  who  is  in  a  ridiculous  and  embarrass- 
ig  position. 
"Thus,  the  mere  fact  of  a  hat  being  blown 
way  isn't  funny  in  itself.     What  is,  is  to  see 
:s  owner  running  after  it.  with  his  hair  blown 
about  and  his  coat  tails  flying.    A  man  is  walk- 
ing along  the  street — that  doesn't  lend  itself 
^Bb  laughter     But  placed  in  a  ridiculous  and  em- 
barrassing position,  the  human  being  becomes 
cause  of  laughter   to   his   fellow-creatures, 
^very  comic  situation  is  based  on  that.    And 
ymic   films   had   immediate   success   because 
of  them  showed  policemen  falling  down 


CHARLIE    CHAPLIN 


drain-holes,  stumbling  into  whitewash  pails, 
falling  out  of  carts,  and  put  to  all  kinds  of  both- 
erations. Here  are  people  who  stand  fur  the 
dignity  of  power,  and  often  deeply  imbued  with 
this  idea,  being  made  ridiculous  and  getting 
laughed  at,  and  the  sight  of  iheir  mishaps  makes 
the  public  want  to  laugh  twice  as  much  as  if 
it    were    only    ordinary    citizens    undergoing 

the  same  transforma- 
tions, 

"And  slill  funnier 
is  the  person  in  a  Io- 
dic nms  position  who. 
in  spite  of  it,  refuses 
to  admit  that  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordi- 
nary is  happening, 
and  is  obstinate  in 
preserving  his  dig- 
nity. The  best  ex- 
ample is  given  by  the 
drunken  man  who. 
though  given  away 
by  his  speech  and  his 
walk,  wants  to*  con- 
vince us  that  he  has  not  touched  a  drop.  He 
is  much  funnier  than  the  frankly  merry  gentle- 
man who  shows  his  drunkenness  as  plain  as  day 
and  laughs  because  you  see  it.  Drunkenness 
on  the  stage  is  generally  slight  and  with  a  touch 
of  dignity,  because  producers  have  learnt  that 
this  pretence  is  funny  in  itself. 

"That  is  why  all  my  films  rest  on  the  idea 
of  getting  myself  into  awkward  situations,  so 
as  to  give  me  the  chance  of  being  desperately 
serious  in  my  attempts  to  look  like  a  very 
normal  little  gentleman.  That  is  why  my  chief 
concern,  no  matter  how  painful  the  position  1 
get  myself  into,  is  always  to  pick  up  my  little 
cane  at  once,  and  put  my  bowler  hat  straight, 
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A   REMINDER  OF  THE   SLAP-STICK 

Less  and  less  is  this  type  of  humor  characteristic  of  Mr.  Chaplin's 
comedies.    Contrast  this  picture  with  the  one  on  the  opposite  page 


Ldjust  my  necktie — even  if  I  Ve  just  fallen 
y  head.  I  am  so  sure  of  this  that  I  do  not 
nly  to  get  myself  into  these  embarrassing 
ions,  but  1  count  on  putting  others  also  into 

/hen  I  work  on  this  principle  1  make  every 
to  economize  my  means.  1  mean  by 
that  when  one  single  happening  can  by 
arouse  two  separate  bursts  of  laughter, 
better  than  two  separate  happenings 
;  so.  In  'The  Adventurer'  I  succeeded 
acing  myself  on  a  balcony  where  I  have 
t  an  ice  with  a  young  lady.  On  the  floor 
ith  I  place  a  stout,  respectable,  well- 
ed lady,  sitting  at  a  table.  Then,  while 
g  my  ice,  I  let  fall  a  spoonful  which  slides 
my  trousers,  and  then  falls  from  the 
ny  down  the  lady's  neck.  The  first 
I  is  caused  by  my  own  embarrassment, 
Bcond,  and  much  the  greater,  comes  from 
rrival  of  the  ice  on  the  lady's  neck,  and  she 
ms  and  dances  about.  One  single  action 
)een  enough,  but  it  has  made  two  people 
ilous  and  loosened  the  laughter  twice. 


"  Simple  as  this  seems,  there  are  two  traits  of 
human  nature  which  it  throws  light  on.  One 
is  the  pleasure  taken  by  the  public  in  seeing 
richness  and  luxury  in  distress;  the  other  is  the 
tendency  of  the  public  to  feel  in  itself  the  same 
emotions  as  the  actor  on  the  stage  or  the  screen. 
One  of  the  facts  soonest  learned  in  the  theatre 
is  that  most  people  are  rather  pleased  when  they 
see  rich  folk  having  the  worst  time.  This 
comes  from  the  fact  that  nine  out  of  ten  human 
beings  are  poor  and  inwardly  jealous  of  the 
riches  of  the  tenth.  Now  if  1  had  made  my  ice 
fall  down  the  neck  of  some  poor  housewife, 
there  would  have  been  a  burst  of  sympathy 
instead  of  laughter  for  the  woman.  More- 
over, the  incident  wouldn't  have  been  funny, 
because  the  housewife  would  have  no  dignity 
to  lose.  To  let  an  ice  fall  down  a  rich  woman's 
neck  is,  in  the  public's  opinion,  to  let  her  have 
just  what  she  deserves.  Again,  in  saying  that 
the  human  being  feels  again  in  himself  the 
sensations  which  he  witnesses,  I  mean  that, 
taking  the  same  example  of  the  ice,  when  the 
rich  lady  shivers,  the  public  shivers  with  her. 
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le  cause  of  the  actors  embarrassment  must 
something  familiar  to  the  crowd,  otherwise 
riey  will  not  catch  its  significance.  Knowing 
|hat  the  ice  is  cold,  the  public  shivers.  If  one 
s*->mething  which  the  public  does  not  at 
recognize,  the  effect  would  be  partly  lost, 
fthis  was  based  all  the  throwing  about  of 
earn  tarts  and  the  like  in  the  early  films. 
Everyone  knows  how  easily  these  tarts  are 
quashed,  and  so  everyone  can  appreciate  the 
elings  of  the  actor  who  gets  one  thrown  at 

Many  people  have  asked  me  w^here  1  got 
le  idea  of  my  particular  character.  Well 
11  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  a  kind  of  blend  of 
lany  English  types  I  saw  in  my  London  days. 
I'hen  the  Keystone  Film  Company,  for 
t'hom  1  made  my  first  pictures,  asked  me  to 
pave  the  Karno  English  music-hall  sketch  I 


was  playing  in,  1  hesitated,  chiefly  because 
I  didn't  know  what  sort  of  comic  character 
I  could  take  up.  But  after  a  little  I  thought 
of  all  these  little  Englishmen  I  had  seen  with 
their  little  black  mustaches,  their  tight  clothes, 
and  their  bamboo  canes,  and  I  fixed  on  these 
as  my  model.  The  idea  of  the  cane  is  per- 
haps my  best  find.  For  it  is  the  cane  that 
made  me  quickest  known,  and  besides,  I 
have  elaborated  its  uses  until  it  had  acquired  a 
comic  character  of  its  own.  Often  I  find  it 
hooked  round  someone's  legs,  or  catching  him 
by  the  shoulder,  and  so  raising  a  laugh  almost 
without  my  noticing  the  act  myself.  1  don't 
think  I  quite  knew  at  first  how  true  it  is  that, 
for  millions  of  individuals,  a  walking-stick 
marks  a  man  as  rather  a  *  swell/  And  so  when 
I  come  shuffling  on  to  the  scene  with  my  little 
cane  and  my  serious  air,  I  give  the  impression 


AN    EXAMPLE    OF    A    WELL    PHOTOGRAPHED   COMEDV 
Custard  pres  and  brutal  humor  are  with  Mr.  Chaplin  largely  a  thing  of  the  pust.     His  recent  films  have  been  much 
better  photographed   and  acted  and  have  shown   an  improved  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  audiences 
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of  an  attempt  at  dignity,  and  that  is  exactly 
my  object. 

"When  1  made  my  first  film  for  the  Keystone 
Company  I  was  twenty-one  years  old.  \'ou 
wonder  what  I  could  know  of  mankind  at  that 
age?  Well,  remember  that  I  played  before 
the  public  from  the  aj;e  of  fourteen.  It  seems 
queer  that  my  first  engagement  of  any  import- 
ance was  with  William  Gilette,  an  American 
actor,  in  Sherlock  Holmes,  an  American  play. 
For  fourteen  months  I  pla>ed  the  part  of 
Billy,  the  oflke  boy.  in  the  run  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  in  London.  At  the  end  of  this  engage- 
ment I  played  in  variety,  sang  and  danced  for 
a  few  years,  and  gave  this  up  to  join  the  Karno 
pantomime  troupe.  Pantomime  is  highly  appre- 
ciated in  England,  and  having  a  bent  for  the  art, 
1  was  glad  to  have  a  chance  of  practising  it. 


"But  I  often  wonder  if  I  should  ever  have 
made  a  success  in  pantomime  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  mother.  She  was  the  most  as- 
tounding mimic  I  ever  saw.  She  would  stay 
at  the  window  for  hours,  gazing  at  the  street 
and  reproducing  with  her  hands,  eyes,  and  ex- 
pression all  that  was  going  on  down  there,  and 
never  stopped.  It  was  in  watching  and  ob- 
serving her  that  I  learned,  not  only  to  translate 
emotions  with  my  hands  and  features,  but  also 
to  study  mankind.  Her  power  of  observation 
had  something  wonderful  about  it.  One  morn- 
ing she  saw  Bill  Smith  come  down  into  the 
street.  'There's  Bill  Smith,'  she  said.  'He's 
dragging  his  feet,  and  his  boots  aren't  cleaned. 
He  seems  angry.  I'll  bet  he's  had  a  row  with 
his  wife  and  come  away  without  breakfast. 
He  must  have,  because  he's  going  into  the 


AN    liXAMPLE    OF    HOW    HE    DOES    IT 

Mr.  Chaplin  explains  in  the  accompanying  article  the  success  attained  by  the  actor  who 
tries  to  maintain  his  dignity  when  something  embarrassing  or  extraordinary  has  occurred 
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CHARLES   SPENCER  CHAPLIN 


Whose  own  explanation  of  his  method  of  procedure  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
article.  "What  1  rely  on  more  than  anything  else,"  says  Mr.  Chaplin,  "is  bring- 
ing the  public  before  someone  who  is  in  a  ridiculous  and  embarrassing  position" 


THREE      STILLS 

"the  kid" 

The  extraordinary  series 
of  circumstances  through 
which  "the  Kid"  came  iniu 
Charlies  keeping  and  the 

'  many  situations  that  arose 
illustrate  very  clearly  Mr 

^Chaplin's  exptanation  of 
his  method  ot  procedure 
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THb    USE    OF    A    BIG    POLICEMAN 

In  explaining  why  he  always  uses  a  big  policeman,  Mr.  Chaplin  shows  that  because 
he  himself  IS  small  the  sympathy  of  the  audience,  regardlf!5s  of  the  ridiculousness  of 
the  situation,  is  always  with  hrm  rather  than  with  the  big  rcpresentativeof  ihelaw 


baker's  for  a  roil/  And  sure  enough,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  I  would  discover  that  Bill 
Smith  had  had  a  row  with  his  wife.  This  way 
of  observing  people  w^as  the  most  valuable 
thing  my  mother  could  teach  me,  for  it  is  by 
this  method  that  I  have  got  to  know  the  things 
that  people  fmd  funny.  This  is  why,  when  I 
am  watching  one  of  my  ow^n  films  at  a  public 
performance^  I  keep  one  eye  on  the  screen  and 
the  other  and  my  two  ears  on  the  spectators. 
1  notice  what  makes  them  laugh  and  what  does 
not.  If,  for  example,  at  several  performances, 
the  public  does  not  laugh  at  some  touch  which  1 
meant  to  be  funny,  !  at  once  set  to  work  to 
find  what  was  WTong  with  the  idea  or  its  execu- 
tion, or  perhaps  with  the  process  of  photograph- 
ing it.    And  very  often  1  notice  a  little  laugh  for 


some  gesture  wh*..:' 
not  studied,   and  then 
prick  up  my  ears  and  tr 
to  find  out  wliy  this  par^ 
ticular    point    has    made 
them  laugh.     In   a   wayj 
when  I  go  to  see  one  of  mj 
films,  I  am  like  a  trade 
man   watching   what    hi$ 
customers  are  carrying 
buying  or  doing. 

"And  just  as  I  observe 
the  public  in  a  theatre  tc 
see  what  makes  it  bughj 
so  1  observe  it  to  find  idea 
for  comic  scenes.    One  dai 
I  was  passing  in  from  of 
fire  station  w^hen  the  alar 
went  off,     I  saw  the  fir 
men  sliding  down  the  pole 
leaping  on  to  the  fire  en 
gine,  dashing  headlong  Xq 
the  conflagration,    At  one 
a   w^hole   series  of   comic 
pijssibilities    appeaped    tc 
me.     I  saw  myself  in  bedj 
not    knowing    anything 
about  the  alarm.     Ever>'^ 
one  would  get  that  point,] 
for  everyone  likes  his  beef 
I  saw  myself  sliding  dowi 
the  pcAt,  getting  mixed  uf 
with  the  horses,  saving  the 
heroine,  falling  off  the  en 
gine   at    a    turning,   and 
many  other  things  of  that 
sort.    I  stored  them  up  inl 
•    my  mind,  and  later,  when  [| 
produced  'The  Fireman/  1  used  them  all.     But 
if  1  had  not  observed  the  fire  station  that  dayJ 
all   these   possibilities  would   not   have  come 
to  me  afterward. 

"Another  time,  when  I  was  going  up  andl 
down  a  moving  stairway  in  a  big  store.  I| 
began  to  wonder  how  I  could  use  that  in  aj 
film.  In  the  end  it  became  the  foundation  J 
of  *The  Floor-walker.'  Watching  a  boxing 
match  1  had  the  idea  of  'Champion  Charlie/' 
in  which  I.  the  little  chap,  give  the  big  fellow 
the  knock-out — thanks  to  a  horse-shoe  hidden^ 
in  my  glove.  In  another  (*A  Dogs  Life*)  ij 
used  a  labor  exchange  as  a  leading  subject,! 
In  short.  1  have  always  profited  from  evervdayj 
life,  whether  for  comic  persons  or  comic  things." 
Once,  for  instance,  I  was  in  a  restaurant  andl 
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suddenly  noticed  that  a  certain  man,  a  few 
yards  away,  kept  on  smiling  and  making  signs 
of  greeting/apparently  to  me.  Imagining  that 
he  wanted  to  be  friendly,  I  did  likewise.  But 
I  had  mistaken  his  intention.  A  moment 
later  he  smiled  again.  I  replied.  But  he 
frowned  again.  I  couldn't  make  out  why  he 
alternately  smiled  and  frowned,  and  I  had  to 
^urn  round  to  find  that  he  was  flirting  with  a 
pretty  girl  who  was  sitting  behind  me.  My 
mistake  made  me  laugh,  and  yet  was  excusable. 
And  so,  when  there  was  a  chance  some  months 
later  in  'The  Cure,'  I  used  this  incident  for 
one  scene. 

"Another  human  trait  I  often  make  use  of  is 
the  general  tendency  of  people  to  like  con- 
trast and  surprise  in  their  amusements.  It 
is  well  known  how  fond  people  are  of  the  strug- 
gle between  good  and  evil,  rich  and  poor,  the 
lucky  and  the  unlucky,  and  how  they  like  to 
laugh  and  cry,  all  in  a  few  minutes.  For  the 
public,  contrast  makes  for  interest,  and  so  I 
use  that  constantly.  If  I  am  chased  by  a 
policeman,  I  always  make  him  a  heavy,  clumsy 
fellow,  while  I,  dodging  between  his  legs,  seem 
as  neat  as  an  acrobat.  If  1  am  ill-treated,  it's 
always  by  some  colossal  man,  so  that,  by  the 
contrast  with  my  smallness,  I  get  the  sympathy 
of  the  public,  and  I  try  always  to  draw  a  con- 
trast between  the  seriousness  of  my  manner  and 
the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  incident. 

"Obviously  it  is  lucky  for  me  that  I  am 
small  and  can  get  these  contrasts  without 
difficulty.  Everyone  knows  that  the  per- 
secuted little  individual  has  always  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  crowd.  Knowing  this  liking  for 
the  weakest,  I  contrive  to  emphasize  my  weak- 
ness by  working  my  shoulders,  and  assuming 
a  pitiable  expression,  and  taking  a  frightened 
air.  All  that,  of  course,  is  the  art  of  panto- 
mime; but  if  I  were  a  little  bigger  I  should  have 
more  trouble  in  winning  sympathy,  for  I  should 
then  have  been  deemed  capable  of  looking  after 
myself.  But  as  I  am,  the  public,  even  while 
laughing  at  my  appearance,  really  feels  for  me. 

"Nevertheless,  it  needs  care  to  bring  out  this 
sense  of  contrast.  At  the  end  of  one  film,  for 
example,  I  am  a  farmer.  So  I  thought  it 
might  be  funny  if  I  were  seen  in  a  field,  taking 
a  seed  from  my  pocket  and  planting  it  by 
making  a  hole  with  my  finger.  1  sent  one  of 
my  assistants  to  choose  a  farm  where  this 
scene  could  take  place.  He  found  one,  but  1 
did  not  use  it  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was 
too  small.    It  would  not  have  succeeded  in 


giving  the  contrast  for  this  absurd  way  of 
planting  a  single  seed  at  a  time.  That  might  be 
funny  enough  on  a  small  plot,  but  applied  to 
a  sixty-acre  place  the  action  makes  great  amuse- 
ment solely  by  the  contrast  of  my  method  of 
planting  and  the  extent  of  the  ground. 

"Alongside  contrast  I  put  surprise.  1  do 
not  strive  for  complete  surprise  in  the  general 
composition  of  a  film,  but  1  force  myself  to 
make  my  personal  gestures  come  in  some 
surprising  form.  1  try  always  to  create  the 
unexpected  in  a  new  way.  If  I  feel  convinced 
that  the  public  are  expecting  me  to  proceed 
along  the  street  on  foot,  1  jump  into  a  cab. 
If  I  want  to  attract  someone's  attention,  in- 
stead of  touching  his  shoulder  or  calling  him, 
1  pass  my  cane  round  his  arm  and  draw  him 
gently  toward  me.  To  make  the  public  think 
I'm  going  to  do  what  they  expect,  and  then  to 
do  just  the  opposite  is  a  pure  pleasure  for  me. 
In  one  of  my  pictures,  'The  Immigrant,'  the 
curtain  goes  up  to  show  me  leaning  far  over  the 
side  of  a  ship.  Only  my  back  is  seen,  and 
from  the  convulsive  movements  of  my  should- 
ers I  seem  to  be  in  the  throes  of  sea-sickness. 
If  1  were,  it  would  have  been  a  bad  fault  to 
show  it  on  the  screen.  What  I  really  was  do- 
ing was  deliberately  deceiving  the  public,  for 
when  I  straighten  myself  I  pull  up  a  fish  on 
the  end  of  a  line,  and  then  it  is  seen  that  instead 
of  being  sea-sick  I  have  only  been  passing  the 
time  in  fishing.  It  is  a  perfect  surprise  and 
rouses  great  laughter. 

"But  at  the  same  time  there  is  another 
danger — the  desire  to  be  too  funny.  At  some 
plays  and  films  the  audience  laughs  so  much 
and  so  whole-heartedly  that  they  get  com- 
pletely exhausted.  To  make  the  spectators 
die  of  laughing  is  an  ambition  of  many  an  actor, 
but  1  prefer  to  scatter  the  laughter  here  and 
there.  Two  or  three  free  bursts  of  laughter 
are  better  than  a  continuous  bubbling  of 
amusement  or  the  explosion  of  your  audience 
for  several  minutes. 

"  I  am  often  asked  if  all  my  conceptions  are 
fully  realized  and  whether  it  is  easy  to  make  a 
funny  film.  1  sometimes  wish  that  people 
could  follow  the  development  of  a  film  right 
from  its  first  idea  until  the  time  when  the  char- 
acters emerge,  could  take  the  photographs, 
edit  them,  and  make  full  use  of  them.  1  am 
often  startled  by  the  large  amount  of  spool 
needed  to  secure  a  single  realization.  I  have 
turned  as  much  as  6o,ooo  feet  of  film  to  get 
the  2,000  seen  in  performance.    It  would  take 
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about  twenty  hours  to  throw  60,000  feet  on  to 
the  screen.  And  all  that  amount  of  spool 
must  be  exposed  to  get  twenty  minutes  of  the 
finished  picture. 

"Sometimes  1  take  this  into  account.  I  may 
have  worked  hard  on  an  idea  and  it  has  not 
taken  proper  form  in  my  mind,  and  so  is  not 
ready  for  filming:  1  drop  it  at  once  and  pass  on 
to  another.  1  think  it  is  wrong  to  lose  time 
over  something  which  is  not  going  well.  One 
must  concentrate  all  one's  energy  on  what  is 
in  hand,  but  if  after  doing  one's  best  one  only 
gets  entangled,  then  it  is  best  to  try  something 
else  for  a  while  and  come  back  to  the  original 
idea  later,  if  one  still  believes  in  its  possibilities. 
I  have  always  worked  on  those  lines. 

"  In  my  work  1  have  confidence  only  in  my 
own  power  of  appreciation.  Sometimes  my 
colleagues  have  been  delighted  by  some  scenes 
while  they  were  being  taken,  but  yet  I  have 
turned  them  down  because  1  did  not  find  them 
funny  enough.  This  is  not  because  I  think 
I  am  a  much  finer  spirit  than  my  friends:  it  is 
simply  because  all  the  blame  or  credit  of  the  film 
is  going  to  rest  on  me  alone.  I  cannot  safe- 
guard myself  at  the  beginning  of  the  picture 
and  say,  'Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  don't  blame 
you  for  not  laughing.  I  didn't  think  that  was 
funny  myself.  But  my  friends  thought  other- 
wise, and  so  1  took  their  opinion.' 

"There  is  another  circumstance  which  makes 
it  difficult  for  me  to  accept  the  judgments  of 
those  around  me.  My  photographer  and  his 
assistants  are  so  accustomed  to  my  style  that 
they  do  not  laugh  at  it  much.  But  if  I  happen 
to  make  a  slip,  then  they  laugh  at  me,  and, 
not  perhaps  noticing  the  slip,  I  get  the  impres- 


sion that  this  is  a  funny  effect.  I  only  dis- 
covered this  one  day  after  asking  what  the 
laughter  was  about  at  the  end  of  a  ^cene 
which  I  did  not  think  at  all  funny.  They  told 
me  it  was  because  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
then  I  saw  how  I  might  have  been  misled.  And 
now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  they  laugh  only  very 
rarely  at  my  playing. 

"One  thing  I  have  to  guard  against  is  exag- 
geration or  putting  too  much  reliance  on  a  par- 
ticular point.  I  could  kill  laughter  more 
easily  by  exaggeration  than  in  any  other  way. 
If  I  overdid  my  peculiar  walk,  if  1  were  too 
brutal  in  knocking  someone  over,  if  I  chanced 
on  any  excess,  it  would  spoil  the  film. 

"Self-restraint  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
for  an  actor  or  for  anybody  else.  To  put  some 
curb  on  one's  temperament,  appetites,  bad 
habits,  or  many  other  things  is  a  necessity.  One 
reason  why  I  dislike  my  early  films  is  that 
restraint  was  difficult  in  them.  One  or  two 
custard  pies  are  amusing  enough,  perhaps, 
but  when  the  picture  depends  on  nothing 
but  custard  pies,  it  soon  becomes  a  weariness. 
Perhaps  I  have  not  always  succeeded  owing 
to  my  methods,  but  I  do  prefer  a  thousand 
times  to  get  a  laugh  by  an  intelligent  act  than 
by  anything  brutal  or  banal.  There  is  no 
mystery  in  making  the  public  laugh.  My 
whole  secret  is  in  keeping  my  eyes  open  and 
my  wits  wide-awake  for  everything  capable  of 
being  used  in  my  films.  I  have  studied  hu- 
man nature  because,  without  knowledge  of  it, 
1  should  have  done  nothing  in  my  calling.  And 
as  1  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  pages,  a 
knowledge  of  mankind  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
success." 


SHALL  WE  BE  WRECKED  BY  REALISM? 

Why  So  Many  Clever  Navels  Are  Written  that  Nobody 
Wants  to  Read  Twice,      The   Hope  of  the   Future 


^ 
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THOMAS 

OT  long  ago  a  writer  in  the  London 
Times,  referring  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  books  constantly  being  pub- 
lished, asked  why  it  is  that  such  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  are 
so  duIL  Apparently  he  was  content  to  raise 
the  question  without  seeking  for  a  reason.  To 
his  question  three  replies  may  be  given:  that  we 
are  all  too  intelligent,  tTiat  we  are  all  too  stupid, 
and  that  the  people  who  make  books  are  all  too 
la2y.  And  to  the  extreme  critic  doubtless  there 
is  satisfaction  in  each  one  of  these  replies. 

Yet  there  is  a  fourth  that  is  much  better, 
and  that  is  that  books  are  not  dull;  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  such  a  large  proportion 
of  books  were  so  interesting.  This  fact  appears 
to  be  confirmed  by  careful  observation  and 
comparison  with  past  periods.  Any  one  who 
cares  to  go  through  even  the  more  recent  musty 
files  of  the  past  will  be  amazed  to  see  how  stilted 
was  the  writing,  how  crude  was  the  charac- 
terization, how  utterly  lacking  in  dramatic 
values  and  contrasts  were  the  situations,  in  the 
great  mass  of  this  fiction  of  the  past,  and  how 
interminably  tiresome  were  the  homiletics,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  criticism.  It  is  a  common 
habit  to  berate  the  present  and  to  extoll  the 
past.  Let  us  refocus  our  perspective  and  be 
fair  to  both.    Out  of  the  past  have  come  the 


foundations  upon  which  w*e  stand  to-day.  Out 
of  this  present  goes  the  impetus  that  will 
produce  the  future  literature  of  America,  if 
America,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  is  to  have  a 
literature. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  troubles  with  so 
many  of  the  books  of  the  present  is,  not  that 
they  are  dull,  but  that  they  are  too  interesting. 
The  expense  of  producing  them  has  increased  so 
largely  during  the  last  few  years  that  before 
being  issued  they  are  more  carefully  scrutinized 
than  ever  before.  J  ust  as  the  spread  eagle  style 
of  oratory,  the  flowing  periods  and  the  pulsating 
perorations  of  the  past,  have  given  place  to  the 
direct  conversational  platform  talk  of  to-day, 
so  our  writing  has  become  more  intimate,  more 
personal,  more  superficially  fascinating,  and 
much  more  horrible  than  ever  before.  Nothing 
is  sacred  any  more,  not  even  indecency.  Like 
the  ancient  prisoners  in  the^Bastille,  the  imagin- 
ation has  been  hastily  condemned,  found  guilty, 
incarcerated  in  some  hidden  dungeon,  and  for- 
gotten.  Ideas  are  hurled  savagely  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer,  and  he  has  become 
so  rapidly  accustomed  to  the  process  that  he 
likes  it;  he  demands  it.  He  expects  every  new 
book  to  make  him  black  and  blue  somewhere. 
Nothing  but  red  blood  satisfies  him,  whether  it 
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be  in  theology,  in  belles  letires,  or  in  fiction. 
Not  only,  in  his  more  primitive  moments,  does 
he  crave  raw  physical  killings,  but  as  the  book 
men  become  more  expert,  and  he  becomes 
more  fastidious,  he  craves  the  mental  sight  of 
bleeding  emotions.  He  is  much  like  those 
minor  prize  fighters  whose  sole  occupation  is  to 
take  punishment,  who  submit  to  any  physical 
indignity  in  order  to  pass  away  the  time  and 
maintain  themselves.  He  wants  to  sit  still, 
with  the  light  over  his  left  shoulder  and  be 
beaten  to  a  pulp.  The  last  thing  in  the  world 
he  wants  to  do  is  to  fight  back.  He  expects 
the  author  to  do  all  the  work. 

And  the  author  does  it  as  well  as  he  can. 
Just  as  the  tides  lag  behind  the  attraction  of 
the  moon,  so  he  lags  behind,  in  what  may  be 
termed,  in  the  patter  of  the  psychoanalyist, 
the  shudder  complex.  It  has  taken  some  time, 
and  doubtless  much  tiresome  drilling,  for  all  the 
leading  ladies  in  present  day  novels  to  fall  in 
line  and  say  "damn!"  and  smoke  one  cigarette 
after  another,  but  they  are  now  all  doing  it 
like  one  woman.  Pretty  soon  they  will  doubt- 
less all  be  smoking  cigars,  if  the  reports  from 
London  society  circles  are  accurate.  We  shall 
make  a  mistake  however  if,  in  explanation  of  all 
this,  we  raise  our  hands  in  mild  horror  and  fall 
back  on  the  time  honored  cliche  that  "  Nothing 
is  sacred  any  more."  ^he  truth  is,  that  noth- 
ing has  ever  been  sacred  any  more.  But  the 
whole  affair  is  much  more  subtle  and  penetrat- 
ing than  that.  We  must  reflect  life  as  it  is, 
not  as  we  should  like  it  to  be.  We  must  carry 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  the  latest  news  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  alleged  human  soul. 
He  demands  to  know,  without  the  labor  of 
thinking.  If  ladies  in  real  life  discard  their 
petticoats,  wear  diaphanous  hose,  swear  like 
pirates,  and  smoke  like  chimneys,  then  what  is 
the  poor  novelist  to  do  but  record  the  facts? 
A  novelist,  and  indeed  any  other  kind  of  an 
author,  is  actually  nothing  but  a  reporter  of 
ideas.  He  is  a  kind  of  newspaper  in  trousers, 
and  his  success  will  depend  upon  his  always 
getting  to  the  spot  first,  or  else  in  picking  up 
the  details  that  the  other  fellows  have  missed 
and  in  making  a  "good  story"  out  of  them. 
The  public  demands  novelty,  always  novelty. 
His  mission  is  a  double  one:  first,  to  present 
something  new,  second  to  dress  up  the  old  and 
make  it  look  like  new.  That,  certainly,  is 
nothing  new.     It  has  always  been  so. 

But  if,  as  we  ought  to,  we  care  to  think  about 


this  present  situation  at  all,  what  makes  it 
worth  thinking  about  is  itself  something  new  in 
the  region  of  speculative  thought.  Wfe  are 
confronted  by  Realism;  we  are  throttled  and 
subjugated  by  Realism,  and  there  are  a  few  of 
us  who,  stunned  by  the  impact,  are  beginning 
to  wake  up  a  little  and  ask  what  this  Realism  is, 
and  if  we  really  know  what  it  is  doing  to  us. 
Frankly,  we  are  not  asking  to  be  happy;  we 
have  tried  being  lulled  to  sleep  and  the  dreams 
we  have  had  have  disconcerted  us.  We  feel 
call  to  do  something  big,  even  at  enormous 
personal  inconvenience.  We  not  only  have  a 
country  on  our  hands,  but  we  are  beginning  to 
believe  that  it  may  be  even  a  great  deal  larger 
than  that.  We  are  concerned  about  China, 
about  Russia,  about  other  brothers.  And  while 
we  don't  want  to  be  too  smug  about  the  rest  of 
the  world  we  are  beginning  to  ask  ourselves 
"  What  can  we  do?  "  and  we  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  our  personal  responsibilities  are  largely 
mixed  up  with  this  stream  of  books  that  we  are 
producing,  so  many  of  them  beautifully  and 
smartly  written,  and  so  many  of  them — even  in 
spite  of  what  1  have  just  implied  to  the  contrary 
— worth  while  and  progressive.  For  where  there 
areliabilities  there  areassets,  where  there  is  false- 
hood there  is  also  truth.  The  mistake  made  by 
some  of  our  most  ingenious  critics  lies  in  their  in- 
sistence that  things  are  always  just  as  they  say; 
whereas  things  are  never  quite  as  one  thinks 
they  are,  or  says  they  are.  Critics  have  blind 
spots  in  their  souls,  spots  which  are  often  large 
in  proportion  to  their  glibness  and  their  ability  to 
fascinate  in  other  directions.  Thus  Mr.  H.  L. 
Mencken,  who  "grips"  us  with  his  delightful 
exposures  of  the  enormous  stupidities  of  others, 
has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  his  own  profound 
ignorance.  And  the  shrewd  Mr.  E.  W-.  Howe  of 
Kansas  will  never  know  that  because  he  does  not 
understand  either  Religion  or  Poetry,  he  only 
makes  himself  ridiculous  in  assuming  that  they 
are  of  no  consequence.  Nobody  knows  every- 
thing. In  a  country  where,  for  some  three  hun- 
dred years,  crowds  of  pioneers  and  adventurers 
have  been  thronging  into  and  settling  new 
regions,  self  assertiveness  has  carried  some  men 
far.  But  do  you  not  perceive  that  now  a  new 
humility  is  coming  to  us,  a  more  thoughtful 
sense  of  duty,  a  desire  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
things?  And  this  cloud  is  what  I  may  term  a 
cloud  of  no  compromise  with  ourselves,  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  over  our  thoughts  and  our 
actions  and  which,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
is  coming  in  spite  of  Realism,  in  spite  of  all  those 
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things  that  tend  to  deaden  the  mind  and  soul. 
The  motto  of  the  Dead  Man's  Club,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  consists  of  all  those  fellows 
who,  during  the  war,  were  reported  officially 
dead,  is  '*We  may  be  dead,  but  we  don't  lie 
down."  Now  a  few  of  us  feel  that  out  of  this 
small  cloud  something  big  is  coming  to  us;  the 
war  could  not  have  been  in  vain.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  examine  this  Realism  a  little 
closer,  we  must  talk  plain  talk  about  our  books, 
we  must  try  to  make  clear  some  of  the  things 
we  have  been  asking  ourselves  about. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  two  kinds 
of  writers  to  whom  I  have  referred:  the  one 
who  reports  to  us  the  latest  news,  and  the  one 
who  dresses  up  the  old  to  make  it  look  like  new. 
In  reality,  they  are  one  and  the  same,  the  first 
being  largely  physical  and  material,  the  second 
mental.  Marco  Polo  was  the  first  one  of  the 
first  kind.  He  told  of  signs  and  wonders.  He 
was  afterward  denounced  as  a  most  accom- 
plished liar,  but  latterly  a  rereading  of  his  travels 
has  demonstrated  his  capacity  as  a  competent 
observer.  Robert  Hichens  penetrated  the 
desert,  and  started  what  may  be  termed  a 
desert  cult.  Mary  Noailes  Murfree  (Charles 
Egbert  Craddock)  introduced  us  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Mountains,  and  Joseph  Lincoln,  with 
homely  humor  and  wisdom,  has  brought  us 
further  news  of  Cape  Cod.  Even  New  York, 
that  city  of  lost  literature  that  now  lies  crumb- 
ling and  forgotten  at  the  base  of  tall  steel  frame- 
works, was  made  known  by  Thomas  Janvier, 
and  H.  C.  Bunner,  both  such  charming  writers 
and  men  of  parts,  and  by  O.  Henry,  he  of  the 
climactic  pen;  the  present  popularity  of  whose 
stories  testifies  to  something  in  us  that  reponds 
to  the  permanent.  And  latterly  Edith  Wharton 
has  succeeded,  in  her  "Age  of  Innocence,"  in 
recreating  with  success  a  past  atmosphere— a 
notable  venture  in  a  world  where  the  main 
interest  of  the  majority  is  supposed  to  centre  in 
what  is  going  to  happen  next. 

Geographically  speaking,  it  would  seem  as  if 
every  region  of  the  earth  had  been  exploited. 
And  yet  this  is  not  so.  Any  back  street  is  a 
geographical  region.  Any  nook  and  comer  will 
do  for  one's  purpose,  so  long  as  it  is  peopled. 
Whether  it  be  Manchuria  or  Manhattan,  whether 
it  be  Bagdad  or  Brooklyn,  all  thingsare  possible. 
The  danger  of  this  thing  that  we  term  Realism, 
as  I  see  it,  does  not  lie  there.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily lie  in  the  heavens  above  nor  in  the  waters 
below  the  earth.    It  does  not  necessarily  lie  in 


minutely  minded  Science,  which  now  takes  note 
of  the  three-billionth  of  an  inch  disturbance 
caused  by  a  fly  lighting  on  a  bar  of  iron.  Or  of 
theelectron,  a  thousand  of  which  may  dartabout 
within  an  atom,  of  which  it  would  take  say  two 
thousand  in  mass  to  be  seen  under  the  microscope. 
God  knows  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  horrible 
enough.  It  is  horrible  enough,  no  doubt,  that, 
without  the  slightest  senseof  initiativeorexhaus- 
tion,  we  are  able  to  sit  through  a  series  of  movie 
killings  by  W.  S.  Hart  or  Dustin  Famum,  where 
ordinary  people  are  beaten  to  death  in  snow 
drifts  or  are  pushed  off  the  tops  of  high  cliffs 
which  no  tenement-house  commissioner  has 
been  thoughtful  enough  to  equip  beforehand 
with  fire  escapes.  It  is  horrible  enough  that 
we  should  read  all  of  the  favorable  things  the 
scientists  tell  us  about  vitamines,  and  how 
essential  they  are  to  health,  and  even  then  not 
experience  any  particular  or  passionate  resent- 
ment against  them,  or  develop  a  firm  resolve  to 
keep  them  out  of  our  systems,  no  matter  what 
happens.  It  is  horrible  enough  to  be  told  that 
all  these  years  we  have  been  going  along,  reek- 
ing with  repressions  and  complexes  and  never 
even  knew  it  before;  and  that  every  apparently 
innocent  dream  we  have  convicts  us  of  being 
either  a  horse  thief  or  a  degenerate. 

All  these  physical  things  we  lump  together 
under  the  general  term  Materialism:  biology, 
bacteriology,  explorations,  psychology,  psycho- 
analysis, radio-activity — it  boots  not,  for 
our  purpose,  what  these  things  be  called.  They 
are  matter,  either  to  be  seen  and  handled,  or 
to  be  mathematically  demonstrated,  so  that 
now  they  are  talking  of  sub  electrons,  and  of 
parasites  that  prey  upon  bacteria.  These 
things  are  all  one  to  us.  But  out  of  them 
comes  what  we  term  Realism,  as  a  sort  of 
by-product  of  this  Materialism.  That  is  what 
concerns  us,  in  its  effects  upon  literature.  They 
tell  us  that  Realism  now  runs  rampant;  that  it 
has  driven  Romance  out  of  the  world.  They 
ask  us.  Where  are  the  fairies?  And  what  has 
this  Realism  done  to  Love,  that  Love  no  longer 
sings  his  way  along,  but  cowers  in  back  alleys, 
for  fear  that  the  Freudians  will  get  him? 

Think  of  those  empurpled  days  of  old,  when 
a  fellow  could  propose  to  a  girl  and  she  would 
believe  anything  he  said!  Now,  even  before 
he  speaks,  she  has  him  ticketed  and  classified. 
If  she  marries  him,  she  does  it  not  because  she 
doesn't  know  everything  about  marriage  repres- 
sions, complexes,  obstetrics,  and  all — but  only 
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because  she  is  under  the  temporary  embarrass- 
ment of  not  having  experienced  personally  the 
thing  that  has  been  so  graciously  and  com- 
pletely dissected  for  her  by  the  experts.  It  i^ 
really  quite  a  joke  on  so  many  of  us,  to  think 
that  after  all  this  exposure  of  our  emotions  and 
desires  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  the  mass 
of  stuff  about  us  that  has  been  tabulated,  we 
should  still  be  weak  and  foolish  enough  to  go 
through  the  forms  of  love  and  continue  to  get 
married.  Perhaps  in  a  short  time  we  shall  rise 
above  this  sort  of  thing.  Mr.  Floyd  Dell,  in 
his  "  Briary-Bush,"  has  admirably  hit  off  this 
complication.  He  has  his  pair  of  quite  nice 
lovers  fully  aware,  beforehand  of  course,  of 
what  Adam  and  Eve  did  not  learn  until  after- 
ward, and  their  sense  of  shame  consists  not  so 
much  in  mai^riage  itself  as  in  the  thought  of 
having  to  live  in  the  same  commonplace  en- 
vironment from  which  so  many  other  married 
couples  have  contrived  to  absorb  commonplace 
happiness.  And  so  they  jump  into  snow  drifts 
in  their  nighties  and  scorn  plumbing  and 
children  and  all  those  stupid  banalities  hitherto 
classified  under  the  term  of  "  home  and  mother." 
If  Mr.  Dell  had  started  out  as  a  satirist,  instead 
of  as  a  reporter,  he  would  doubtless  have  suc- 
ceeded better.  Wliy  does  his  realism  fail? 
It  fails  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  the 
realism  of  W.  L.  George,  or  of  David  Lawrence 
fails.  Both  of  these  extremely  clever  writers 
(and  in  these  days  all  writers  are  clever)  are 
fine  examples  of  the  so-called  realistic  school. 
Woman  is  the  subject  of  their  story.  In  his 
"Ursula  Trent"  it  is  as  much  as  if  Mr.  George 
had  said  in  the  beginning: "  1  will  take  all  of  the 
known  facts  about  woman  that  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  together  in  the  course  of  an 
active  life,  reinforced  by  science,  and  thera- 
peutics, and  psycho-analysis,  and  1  will  then 
passionately  resolve  to  be  a  woman  myself,  and 
when  I  have  gotten  myself  thoroughly  into 
this  mood,  I  will  write  fearlessly  and  quite 
shamelessly  as  if  I  were  a  woman." 

The  result  is  magnificent,  but  it  isn't  woman. 
One  cannot  but  revert  to  Shakespeare's  Lear, 
where  Cordelia  speaks  certainly  less  than  a 
thousand  words  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
play.  And  no  one  doubts  that  Cordelia  is  a 
woman,  any  more  that  no  one  could  doubt 
after  reading  "  Ursula  Trent"  that  she  is  W.  L. 
George. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  David  Lawrence, 
say  in  his  "Women  in  Love."  He  is  much 
more  extravagant  in  the  number  of  his  women 


than  Mr.  George,  and  writes  of  Ursula,  of 
Gudrun,  of  Hermione.  Nobody  can  doubt  for 
an  instant  that  Mr.  Lawrence  knows  all  about 
women.  He  knows  more  than  enough.  Probably 
all  the  knowledge  he  has  left  over  about  women, 
after  he  has  gotten  through  writing  his  own 
books  about  them,  would  be  enough  to  stock 
half  a  dozen  other  writers.  If  Shakespeare 
could  meet  these  two  modem  gentlemen  face 
to  face,  and  indeed  all  of  the  others  of  the 
modern  realistic  school,  he  would  blush  with 
shame  at  his  ignorance  not  only  of  women  but 
of  everything  else,  and  hail  the  first  chariot 
headed  back  home. 

Take  any  modern  writer  that  you  will ;  it  does 
not  matter  much.  They  are  all  good,  like  the 
motor  cars.  They  will  transport  you  anywhere 
you  want  to  go.  Some  of  them  are  more  highly 
geared  than  others.  Some  have  effective  shock 
absorbers.  Some  of  them  go  twenty  miles  to 
the  gallon,  and  some  only  ten.  But  the 
chances  of  being  dumped  out  on  some  dark 
road,  of  having  to  be  towed  home,  are  quite 
negligible.  And  the  literary  roads  are  so  much 
better  than  they  were! 

As  soon  as  a  new  writer,  more  lucky  or  more 
daring  than  the  rest,  marks  out  a  new  road,  he 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  lot  of  others.  The 
road  is  then  properly  curbed  and  guttered  and 
macadamized  and  becomes  public  property. 
Any  short-story  writer  can  now  write  the 
story  of  the  rich  man's  son  who  is  driven  away 
from  home  by  his  father,  starts  a  plant  of  his 
own  in  some  remote  village,  and  like  Joseph 
in  Egypt,  waits  for  the  old  man  to  turn  up. 
An  anonymous  gentlemen  wrote  "  The  Mirrors 
of  Downing  Street."  Another  anonymous 
gentleman  followed  with  the  "Mirrors  of 
Washington."  There  is  now  nothing  to  pre- 
vent anonymous  gentlemen  anywhere  from 
writing  about  the  mirrors  of  anything.  It  is 
getting  to  be  so  easy  to  be  a  successful  creative 
artist,  that  one  does  not  even  have  to  create 
any  more.  I  know  an  artist  who  first  originated 
a  set  of  characters.  He  now  has  them  drawn 
over  and  over  again  by  another  minor  artist, 
and  still  another  furnishes  the  idpas,  and,- with- 
out doing  anything  at  all,  he  enjoys  an  income 
estimated  from  seventy  five  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The^ thing  that  we  call  Realism  i^  merely  the 
embargo"  that^  science  has  placed   upon  jtHe_ 
creative  instinct,  so  tliat. our  modern  writers 
report  only  the  things-thfiy.5ee. and. not  what 
they  feel;  tor,  so  busy  are  they  traveling  aBouf, 
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that  they  have  no  time  to  feel  anything.  The 
skill  with  which  they  turn  out  their  enormous 
output  is  astonishing  and  highly  interesting; 
but  it  does  not  make  us  feel  what  they  have  not 
felt.  Why  should  it?  They  know  everything 
except  themselves.  ReaHsm*  sa..  called,  i^ 
therefore  almost  inyariably  inaccurate,  be- 
QausfLit leaves  out  the  soul. 

Mr.  George  says  that  in  England,  to  talk 
about  the  soul  is  considered  one  of  the  minor 
indecencies,  and  he  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
Americans  for  laying  so  much  stress  upon  it. 
But  then,  that  not  only  can  be  said  of  anything 
but  it  is  said  of  everything.  Every  form  of 
natural  expression  is  now  considered  stupid. 
To  speak  of  any  sunset  in  terms  of  admiration  , 
is  to  brand  oneself  as  a  fool.  To  intimate,  even 
in  the  most  delicate  and  considerate  manner, 
that  you  love  your  mother,  is  to  become  an 
intellectual  outcast.  To  admit  that  you  like 
to  sit  by  an  open  fire  in  slippers,  reading,  well,  j 
say  David  Copperfield,  and  holding  hands  with  : 
a  perfectly  respectable  and  stupidly  loyal 
woman  that  you  are  idiot  enough  to  live  with 
in  peace,  is  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  species 
of  domestic  monsters,  now  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete.  Meanwhile,  the  same  writers,  who 
make  us  blush  to  think  that  we  are  guilty  of 
holding  hands  or  toddling  babies  on  our  knees 
or  hanging  up  our  stockings  at  Christmas, 
these  are  the  very  ones  who  give  us  the  same 
old  plots  over  and  over  again,  changing  only 
the  scenery.  One  gentleman  actually  as- 
sumes that  the  characters  in  Dickens  have 
descendants,  and  writes  about  them  as  if  they 
were  living  to-day,  and  1  must  say  that  he  does 
it  very  well.  But  he  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  lesson  Dickens  teaches  is  overlooked  by 
himself  and  all  of  us. 

For  why  was  Dickens  the  greatest  humorist 
in  English  literature?  And  why,  alongside  of 
so  much  in  him  that  is  the  greatest  humor  is 
there  so  much  pathos,  so  much  that  is  common- 
place? The  reason  is  that  Dickens  himself 
suffered  before  he  wrote.  The  grime  and 
atmosphere  of  London  ground  itself  into  that 
thing  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  call  a  soul 
but  which  is  now  repudiated  by  his  literary 
offspring.  Just  as  Shakespeare  brooded  over 
himself  and  discovered  his  soul,  so  did  Dick- 
ens. Both  of  them,  how  many  times!  have 
been  accused  of  being  commonplace,  of  uttering 
only  the  thoughts  that  other  men  think!  And 
they  knew  no  better  than  that! 

Jean  Henri  Fabre,  the  greatest  naturalist, 


says  that  to  travel  the  world  by  land  and  sea 
formed  the  radiant  dream  of  his  young  years, 
and  then  he  adds: 

"Heaven  forfend  that  I  should  complain! 
The  gathering  of  ideas  does  not  necessarily 
imply  distant  expeditions.  Jean-Jacques  Rus- 
seau  herborized  with  the  bunch  of  chick-weed 
whereon  he  fed  his  canary;  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre  discovered  a  world  on  a  strawberry  plant 
that  grew  by  accident  in  a  corner  of  his  win- 
dow; Xavier  de  Maistre,  using  an  arm  chair 
by  way  of  post-chaise,  made  one  of  the  most 
famous  journeys  around  his  room.  .  .  .  The 
smallest  insect  village  has  become  familiar  to 
me.  ...  If  cruising  among  the  nooks  and 
comers  of  the  garden  do  not  suffice,  a  longer 
voyage  shows  ample  profit.  I  double  the 
cape  of  the  neighboring  hedges  and,  at  a  few 
hundred  yards,  enter  into  relations  with  the 
Sacred  Beetle,  the  Capricorn,  the  Geotropes, 
the  Copris,  the  Decticus,  the  Cricket,  the 
Green  Grasshopper,  in  short  with  a  host  of 
tribes,  the  telling  of  whose  story  would  exhaust 
a  lifetime." 

What  so  many  of  our  modem  writers  do  not 
understand  is  that  conformity  to  established 
things  is  the  only  way  in  which  freedom  can  be 
obtained.  Form  is  everything.  Substance  is 
always  inaccurate,  without  the  soul.  The 
slow  photograph  shows  with  great  apparent 
accuracy  the  movements  of  horses  running,  so 
that  we  can  see  just  when  each  hoof  comes 
down  on  the  ground.  This  is  realism.  But 
what  is  there  left  to  us  of  the  soul  of  the  horse 
in  action?  So  it  is  with  our  modem  writers. 
They  photograph  everything,  because  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  do  this  than  it  is  to  study  them- 
selves. 

I  count  nothing  more  valuable  to  a  writer 
than  the  study  of  the  great  Fabre,  for  he  united 
both  principles.  His  enormous  patience  and 
minute  accuracy  were  far  beyond  all  other 
observers  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  In 
the  lonely  recesses  of  his  Harmas,  it  can  be 
tmly  said  of  him  that  he  found  God  through  his 
own  soul.  He  was  face  to  face  with  the  great 
reality,  whereas  the  great  unreality  is  expressed 
by  this  term  Realism,  by  which  we  mean  that 
only  those  things  are  recorded  that  are  unim- 
portant. So  many  of  the  characters  set  up 
by  our  modem  realists  stmt  their  way  across 
the  stag^,  make  their  brief  bow  and  are  gone. 
Unlike  the  members  of  our  Dead  Man's  Club, 
they  are  not  only  dead,  but  they  will  lie  down 
forever. 
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THE  first  article  of  this  series  was  a 
brief  summary  of  world  history  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  northward 
march  of  civilization.  This  north- 
ward march  has  been  continually 
retarded  by  two  classes  of  obstacles,  the  real 
and  the  imaginary.  Of  these  the  imaginary 
have  been  by  far  the  more  formidable. 
Real  but  secondary  difficulty  has  been  that  the 
problems  of  the  North  have  been  new  problems 
and  that  a  solution  had  to  be  found  exactly 
as  men  had  already  found  solutions  for  such 
southern  problems  as  irrigation.  The  unreal 
main  difficulty  has  been  the  fear  of  imagined 
handicaps.  That  there  has  been  serious  work 
in  solving  real  problems  no  one  will  wish  to 
deny;  that  the  solution  has  been  made  trebly 
difikult  by  mental  attitudes  for  w^hich  Nature 
should  not  be  blamed,  this  series  of  articles  is 
attempting  to  show. 

We  are  conquering  the  diflficulties  of  the 
North  faster  as  time  goes  on.  It  was  more 
than  a  thousand  years  from  the  time  when  the 
Romans  thoyght  that  no  civilization  could 
exist  north  of  the  Alps  until  the  civilization 
north  of  the  Alps  was  really  on  a  par  with  that 
of  Italy,     But  it  was  only  a  century  from  the 


L 


time  when  Benjamin  Franklin  thought  that 
the  little  island  of  Guadeloupe  was  worth 
more  than  all  of  Canada  till  the  time  when 
second-rate  cities  in  Canada  had  become  more 
important  than  the  whole  island  of  Guaddoupe. 
It  was  only  a  few  decades  from  the  time 
when  even  Seward's  friends  tacitly  admitted 
that  "Seward's  Folly"  was  the  correct  name 
for  Alaska  until  the  Republicans  began  to 
*' point  with  pride"  to  the  purchase  and  to  rank 
it  among  the  glorious  achievements  of  the 
party.  By  analogy  we  may  expect  that  it  will 
require  only  a  decade  or  ts^^o  for  the  same  pro- 
gress in  knowledge  and  revolution  in  sentiment 
with  regard  to  the  northern  prairies  that  are 
still  called  "Barren  Grounds'*  and  are  still 
suppcjsed  to  be  worthless. 

It  may  justly  be  said  that  argument  from 
analogy  is  never  safe,  and  for  that  reason  the 
second  and  third  articles  of  this  series  take  up 
in  detail  and  show  the  falsity  of  all  the  main 
contentions  upon  which  has  been  based  the 
common  view  that  the  North  is  uninhabitable 
and  worthless.  It  was  supposed  to  be  worth- 
less because  of  excessive  winter  cold,  but  we 
have  shown  that  there  are  many  prosperous 
districts   now   inhabited   by   Europeans  and 
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Americans  of  our  average  type  of  civilization 
that  attain  a  minimum  temperature  in  winter 
equal  to  or  colder  than  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture recorded  for  the  north  coasts  of  Siberia, 
Canada,  or  Alaska.  It  has  been  commonly 
supposed  that  snowfall  in  the  North  is  heavy, 
but  we  have  shown  that  the  snowfall  of  Virginia 
or  Germany  is  heavier  than  that  of  northern 
Canada  or  of  northern  Alaska.  Of  course  the 
snow  of  Virginia,  or  Missouri  remains  on  the 
ground  only  for  moments  or  days  or  at  the 
most  weeks  and  is  then  turned  into  delightful 
mud  and  slush.  But  on  the  north  coast  of 
Canada  the  snow  that  falls  in  September  lies 
on  the  ground  beautiful  and  clean  and  white  till 
May.  But  it  is  so  far  from  being  everlasting 
that  it  is  entirely  absent  from  vast  areas  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle  for  five  months  in  the  year 
and  from  even  the  most  northerly  islands  for  at 
least  a  month  or  two.  It  is  permanent  on 
the  high  mountains,  but  that  feature  applies  to 
high  mountains  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  growth  of 
grass  and  other  plants  is  measured  not  by  the 
length  of  the  summer  in  months  but  by  the 
number  of  hours  of  sunlight,  and  that  there 
are  as  many  hours  of  sunlight  in  three  months 
of  Arctic  summer  as  in  six  months  of  a  tropical 
summer,  giving  the  plants,  therefore,  in  reality 
twice  as  long  a  growing  time  as  the  careless 
reasoner  assumes  them  to  have.  This  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  considerations  which  ex- 
plain the  universality  and  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion in  the  North  that  is  always  so  startling 
to  the  traveler  who  goes  North  with  a  mind 
furnished  with  ideas  derived  from  the  school 
geographies. 

It  seems  to  be  light  rather  than  heat  that 
makes  a  plant  grow  fast.  But  if  it  were  heat, 
the  polar  plants  would  not  be  badly  off.  A 
fairly  simple  mathematical  calculation  shows 
that  from  the  first  week  of  June  to  the  second 
week  of  July  the  earth  at  sea  level  receives 
from  the  sun  more  heat  per  square  mile  per  day 
at  the  North  Pole  than  at  the  Equator.  In 
mountainous  regions  such  as  Greenland  there  is 
left  over  from  winter  stored  snow  to  counter- 
balance locally  this  tremendous  downpour 
of  heat  upon  the  polar  regions;  but  on  the  far 
more  extensivepolar  lowlands  of  Siberia,  Can- 
ada, Alaska,  £ia  the  Canadian  Arctic  islands 
there  is  no  stored-up  snow  to  temper  the  summer 
heat,  which  explains  the  stories  travelers  from 
these  regions  tell  of  the  unbearable  swelter  of 
the  Arctic  summer  and  explains  such  Weather 


Bureau  records  as  100®  in  the  shade  for  Fort 
Yukon,  Alaska. 

If  these  be  startling  truths  to  the  layman, 
they  are  commonplaces  to  the  advanced  stu- 
dents of  meteorology.  In  a  series  of  articles 
such  as  this,  statements  must  be  made  pointed 
and  brief.  Whoever  wants  a  full  grasp  of  the 
principle  enunciated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, for  instance,  can  get  it  from  page  12 
of  Professor  R.  de  C.  Ward's  "Climate"  (a 
standard  text  book  on  climatology). 

We  have  reviewed  in  previous  articles  the 
chief  beliefs  as  to  detrimental  qualities  of  the 
North  and  have  shown  that  at  least  ninety  per 
cent,  of  them  are  merely  misimpressions  in- 
herited from  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  the  rest 
of  our  southern  ancestry. 

But  there  still  remains  the  fact  that  the  polar 
winter  at  its  coldest  is  about  as  cold  as  the  win- 
ters of  Montana,  Manitoba,  or  Russia  and  that 
they  are  even  longer,  and  we  accordingly  still 
have  to  deal  with  people  who  say  that  no  ordi- 
nary Europeans  or  Americans  will  ever  live  in 
large  numbers  in  a  climate  where  the  winter 
lasts  through  considerably  more  than  half  the 
year.  Here  as  in  the  rest  of  our  discussion  we 
may  well  borrow  light  for  the  future  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  past. 

Some  of  that  light  we  can  get  from  a  ro- 
mantic but  little-known  story  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Grant. 

The  Republican  Party  had  accepted  the 
political  burden  of  "Seward's  Folly"  with  not 
particularly  good  grace.  At  that  time  in  the 
unregarded  country  of  Iceland  there  were 
violent  political  agitations  against  the  Danes 
similar  to  the  recent  Irish  agitations  against 
Britain,  and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Jon 
Olafsson  had  written  such  bitter  denunciations 
of  the  ruling  class  of  Danes  that  a  warrant 
was  drawn  for  his  arrest,  whereupon  he  fled  the 
country,  escaping  to  England  and  later  coming 
to  the  United  States.  This  was  about  the 
same  time  that  my  own  parents  as  ordinary 
colonists  left  Iceland  to  settle  in  Manitoba. 
Most  of  the  immigrants  to  Manitoba  and 
other  parts  of  America  made  a  living  from  their 
farms  or  else  by  manual  labor,  but  the  young 
political  exile  was  a  university  man  of  the  type 
who  preferred  to  live  by  his  wits.  He  soon 
learned  from  the  American  newspapers  that 
Alaska  was  a  white  elephant  on  the  hands  of 
President  Grant's  administration,  and  this  gave 
him  an  idea  in  which,  as  he  told  me  himself 
later,  he  had  from  the  start  complete  confidence 
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as  a  source  of  livelihood  for  himself  for  a  year  or 
two,  although  he  never  took  it  seriously  as  a 
thing  to  be  carried  out.  He  went  to  Washing- 
ton and  represented  to  President  Grant  that  the 
Icelanders  are  a  highly  civilized  and  in  many 
ways  admirable  people,  but  that  they  are  above 
all  Europeans  inured  to  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  the  North  and  would,  therefore, 
make  the  only  people  who  could  be  expected  to 
colonize  Alaska  satisfactorily.  According  to 
his  presentation  of  the  case,  this  was  the  one 
chance  for  the  Republicans  to  make  Alaska  a 
productive  country  and  thus  to  justify  the 
purchase.  As  said,  Olafsson  himself  knew  the 
argument  to  be  pure  bunk,  for  the  climate  of 
Iceland  in  winter  is  only  about  as  rigorous 
as  that  of  Scotland,  as  any  one  can  find  out  by 
consulting  the  weather  bureau  records.  The 
average  American,  including  President  Grant, 
was,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  Iceland  was  a 
dreadfully  cold  country  and  upon  this  ignor- 
ance Olafsson  based  his  scheme  for  securing  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  job. 

OPENING    ALASKA 

THE  idea  struck  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers favorably  and  they  had  a  ship  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  young  Icelander,  enabling 
him  to  travel  along  the  various  coasts  of  Alaska. 
In  that  connection  he  also  made  short  journeys 
up  some  of  the  rivers  and  made  reports  that 
were  valuable  with  regard  to  the  salmon 
fisheries.  Among  the  varied  publications  of 
the  Government  there  are  few  more  interesting 
than  Olafsson's  account  of  his  summer  outings 
in  Alaska.  They  are  especially  interesting 
when  one  knows  the  romantic  background. 
In  the  way  of  colonization  nothing  ever  came 
of  these  reports.  The  Icelanders  have  no 
special  fitness  for  colonizing  Alaska  and  they 
have  never  done  so.  Even  in  the  gold  rush 
there  were  probably  not  more  than  three  or 
four  of  them  among  a  hundred  thousand  people 
who  sought  Dawson  and  Nome  and  the  various 
northern  gold  fields.  Alaska  is,  however,  com- 
ing into  her  own  through  the  efforts  of  other 
nationalities.  When  I  was  last  on  the  north 
coast  of  Alaska  there  were  several  people  living 
there  who  had  been  bom  in  Portugal,  in  the 
southern  United  States,  and  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  There  were  also  Norwegians  and 
Frenchmen  and  New  Englanders. 

My  father  moved  into  Manitoba  several 
years  ahead  of  the  railway  and  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  in  England  had  about  the 


opinion  of  Manitoba  that  Grant's  administra- 
tion had  of  Alaska.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  was  being  planned,  however,  and  the 
question  arose  in  Great  Britain  whether  Mani- 
toba might  possibly  prove  a  suitable  countr>' 
for  British  colonists.  T6  determine  the  facts 
in  the  case  a  commission  of  learned  men  was 
selected.  It  sat  in  England  and  had  the  power 
to  summon  witnesses  from  Manitoba  and  the 
Canadian  West  generally,  to  determine  the 
climate  and  resources  of  those  districts  and  to 
decide  the  probability  of  their  ever  becoming 
the  home  of  a  considerable  number  of  British 
colonists.  These  witnesses  were  explorers, 
trappers,  traders,  and  missionaries  who  had, 
most  of  them,spent  several  years  in  the  Middle 
West  of  Canada  and  who  testified  about  the 
climate  and  resources  truthfully  from  ample 
knowledge. 

To  inquiries  about  the  minimum  temperature 
of  winter  the  committee  received  the  answer 
that  the  thermometer  drops  to  fifty  and  fifty- 
five  degrees  below  zero  occasionally.  "This," 
said  the  judges,  "is  a  typical  polar  tempera- 
ture," and  that  is  correct.  Forty  years  of 
Government  weather  bureau  observation  on 
the  north  coasts  of  Alaska  and  Canada  have 
confirmed  this  committee  in  their  opinion  that 
minimum  winter  temperatures  there  are  no 
lower  than  in  southern  Manitoba. 

With  regard  to  the  storminess  of  winter,  the 
witnesses  testified  that  now  and  then  there  are 
dreadful  blizzards.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
storm  the  ground  may  be  covered  with  a  foot 
or  two  of  feathery  snow.  In  the  violence  of 
the  gale  this  snow  fills  the  air  so  thickly  that 
if  you  hold  your  hand  before  your  face  you  can- 
not count  your  fingers.  Of  course,  you  could 
count  them  if  you  had  goggles  on.  When  any- 
one says  you  cannot  count  your  fingers  in  a 
blizzard  he  means  that  the  instant  the  eyes  are 
opened  they  are  filled  with  the  flying  snow  and 
have  to  be  closed  again.  This  testimony  was 
correct.  There  are  such  storms  in  certain 
parts  of  the  northwestern  prairie  states  and  of 
the  midwestem  Canadian  prairie  provinces, 
not  every  year  but  once  or  twice  a  decade. 
The  committee  were  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  blizzards  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatche- 
wan are  typical  polar  blizzards.  Many  others 
have  verified  that  and  I  can  add  my  testimony, 
for  after  spending  twenty  years  in  North 
Dakota  and  ten  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  it 
is  my  best  opinion  that  at  least  one  blizzard 
which  I  remember  from  North  Dakota  was 
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worse  than  any  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  the 
Far  North.  This  is  testimony  amply  confirmed 
by  the  men  from  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Mani- 
toba who  now  live  in  northwestern  Alaska  or 
northern  Canada. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  CANADA 

ON  THE  basis  of  reliable  testimony  which 
fills  a  huge  volume,  the  British  committee 
concluded  in  substance  that  the  climate  of 
southern  Manitoba  and  the  Saskatchewan  is  un- 
suitable for  colonization  by  average  Europeans 
and  that  in  such  a  country  no  people  will  live 
permanently  except  fur  traders  because  they 
are  eccentric,  missionaries  because  they  are 
self-sacrificing,  and  Indians  because  they  do 
not  know  any  better.  But  since  then  there 
has  grown  up  in  the  country  which  was  the 
very  centre  of  all  the  testimony  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  with  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  the  third  largest  city  in  Canada, 
the  Chicago  of  the  Canadian  west,  and  growing 
as  rapidly  and  substantially  as  any  city  in 
Canada. 

The  truth  to  be  deduced  from  all  this  is  that 
•  people  will  live  in  any  place  if  the  financial 
returns  are  adequate.  If  1  could  promise  the 
readers  of  this  article  a  twenty-five  per  cent, 
increase  in  their  wages  or  a  twenty-five  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  profits  of  their  business,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  (by  no  means  all, 
of  course)  would  move  to  Winnipeg.  However, 
that  city  is  at  present  having  almost  if  not 
quite  its  share  of  the  prevailing  commercial 
depression,  and  I  make  no  recommendation  of 
any  general  migration  to  Winnipeg. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  even  a  commission 
of  wise  men  in  Britain  would  be  more  easily 
deceived  about  the  true  future  of  Manitoba 
than  the  Government  of  Canada  itself  at  Ot- 
tawa. But  eastern  Canadian  opinion  even  in 
1922  is  being  swayed  by  great  newspapers,  the 
editors  of  which  in  some  cases  have  never  been 
west  of  Lake  Superior  and  in  other  cases  have 
never  been  there  except  in  summer.  It  is  not 
in  reality  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  at  Ottawa  in  the  '70's  was  misin- 
formed. Even  so,  one  has  to  appreciate  the 
principle  that  the  South  has  always  been  misin- 
formed about  the  North  and  too  fearful  of  it  to 
be  able  to  realize  that  some  of  the  speeches  made 
in  the  Canadian  Parliament  against  the  build- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  were  at 
the  time  seriously  intended  and  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  sound.    We  must  get  that  opinion. 


however,  not  only  in  order  to  have  a  true  view 
of  the  history  of  that  time  but  also  to  under- 
stand and  to  honor  as  they  deserve  the  pio- 
neers of  the  Lord  Strathcona  group  who  had 
the  vision  to  build  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. 

The  speeches  in  Parliament  of  Sir  Edward 
Blake  and  others  are  now  classics  in  Canada 
and  are  there  the  best  known  examples  of  un- 
conscious humor.  The  English  language  was 
taxed  to  its  capacity  in  showing  the  absurdity 
of  the  building  of  the  railway.  The  argument 
said  in  substance  that  the  expense  of  building 
the  road  would  be  so  great  that  even  were  we 
to  accept  the  most  optimistic  view  of  what  the 
resources  of  the  prairie  province  might  develop 
into,  even  so  a  reasonable  freight  tariff  for 
carrying  them  to  the  Atlantic  would  never  pay 
for  the  axle  grease  of  the  freight  cars.  Op- 
ponents of  the  road  were  willing  to  concede  that 
if  anybody  had  the  incredible  folly  to  squander 
that  much  money  the  road  could  be  built.  They 
admitted  further  that  it  could  undoubtedly 
be  operated  in  summer,  but  they  submitted 
that  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose  that  it 
could  be  operated  in  winter  and  there  followed 
the  self-evident  conclusion  that  the  railway 
could  never  be  profitable,  for  "no  enterprise 
can  be  profitable  if  it  is  operated  only  half  the 
year." 

It  is  hard  now  to  realize  that  this  argument 
was  applied  in  good  faith  to  the  district  which 
is  now  with  some  justice  called  "the  bread  bas- 
ket of  the  world"  and  to  a  railway  which  is 
commonly  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  railway  systems.  Few  investors  in  railway 
securities  are  more  fortunate  than  those  who 
own  Canadian  Pacific  shares.  The  enterprise 
made  many  of  its  builders  fabulously  rich, 
laid  the  basis  of  a  prosperity  on  the  average 
high  for  tens  of  thousands  of  homes,  and 
maintains  passenger  and  freight  schedules  as 
reliable  and  a  service  in  every  respect  as  good 
as  any  of  the  great  railway  systems  of  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  be  about  the  most  fundamental 
proposition  in  esthetics  that  we  like  what  we 
are  used  to.  Being  people  of  a  southern  origin, 
it  follows  from  this  principle  that  on  the  aver- 
age we  prefer  warm  climates,  for  most  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  live  in  countries  where 
there  is  summer  more  than  half  of  the  year. 
There  is  also  in  such  places  as  Italy  and  Florida 
a  carefully  planned  campaign  to  "sell  climate" 
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to  the  rest  of  us.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strange 
that  the  words  "a  good  climate"  should  be 
synonymous  with  "a  warm  climate"  in  the 
public  mind.  But  when  one  stops  to  think 
about  it,  there  appear  at  once  doubts  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  this  manner  of  speaking  and 
thinking 

On  the  principle  of  "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye 
know  them,"  climates  should  be  judged  no  less 
than  cabbages  and  kings. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
there  were  in  England  people  now  known  as 
Puritans  or  Pilgrims  who  were  not  locally  popular 
and  were  forced  toemigrate.  Some  of  them  went 
to  the  West  Indies  and  some  to  Massachusetts. 
If  you  had  inquired  at  that  time  from  the  man 
in  the  street  in  London  he  would  have  said  that 
the  Barbadoes  have  a  good  and  Massachusetts 
a  bad  climate.  But  whatever  we  now  think  of 
the  comparative  "goodness"  of  these  climates, 
the  average  reader  will  readily  admit  that  he 
knows  little  about  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  colonists  who  went  to  the  West  Indies  and 
that  the  probability  is  that  most  of  their 
descendants  would  now  fall  under  the  classi- 
fication of  "poor  white  trash,"  while  the 
descendants  of  the  Plymouth  colony  are  com- 
monly considered  to  have  been  the  backbone 
of  the  American  nation  and  are  supposed  to 
have  furnished  as  high  a  percentage  as  any 
group  of  the  men  who  made  our  present-day 
western  civilization. 

CANADA    AND   THE   WEST    INDIES 

IN  THE  war  of  1776- 1783  the  American  colo- 
nists were  not  a  unit  in  their  opposition  to 
Great  Britain.  Those  of  them  who  in  that  strug- 
gle were  known  as  Loyalists  or  Tories  found 
their  situation  unpleasant  after  the  war,  and 
many  of  them  emigrated,  some  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada  and  others  to  the  West 
Indies.  Again  the  man  in  the  street  would 
have  said  that  those  who  went  to  Canada  went 
to  the  worse  climate.  But  again  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  moved  to  the  West  Indies 
have  made  but  slight  impression  on  history  and 
are  now  in  the  main  lost  to  view,  while  those 
who  went  north  have  furnished  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  that  went  to  building  the 
Canadian  nation.  Right  to-day  their  descen- 
dants are  in  positions  of  power  and  prominence 
and  are  developing  a  civilization  and  a  gov- 
ernment that  the  world  has  to  reckon  with. 

When  we  stop  to  analyze  the  expression  "a 
good  climate"  we  find  that  what  we  really 


mean  is  a  good  climate  for  loafing.  Second- 
arily we  may  mean  a  climate  where  all  sorts  of 
vegetation  flourish  rankly.  Without  denying 
the  value  to  the  world  of  coffee  and  cotton  and 
sugar,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
most  important  crop  of  any  country  is  the 
people.  No  climate  can  truly  be  considered 
good,  though  bananas  and  yams  may  flourish, 
if  men  decay.  Human  energy,  mental  and 
physical,  is  developed  to  the  highest  degree 
in  the  northern  climates.  It  may  also  in  some 
cases  be  developed  to  a  high  degree  in  southern 
countries,  notably  on  plateaus  and  where  the 
sea  breezes  blow  freshly.  We  need  not  go 
into  any  such  elaborate  arguments  as  those  of 
Ellsworth  Huntington's  book  "Cliinate  and 
Civilization"  to  prove  to  any  thoughtful 
man  that  so  long  as  we  have  a  competitive 
'  civilization  and  so  long  as  public  opinion  con- 
tinues to  allow  the  energetic  and  the  powerful 
to  take  whatever  they  wish  from  the  lethargic 
and  the  weak,  so  long  will  the  North  continue 
to  dominate  the  South  as  it  is  doing  to-day, 
for  it  produces  the  one  crop  that  matters — ^men 
of  unsleeping  energy  and  restless  ambition. 

On  the  principle  of  esthetics  referred  to 
above — ^that,  generally  speaking,  we  like  what 
we  are  used  to — ^we  would  expect  to  find  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  population  prefer- 
ring summer  to  winter  in  any  country  where 
we  have  summer  more  than  half  the  year,  and 
a  substanrial  majority  preferring  winter  to 
summer  in  any  country  where  we  have  winter 
more  than  half  the  year.  If  you  make  due 
allowance  for  the  powerful  effect  of  the  organ- 
ized advertising  of  the  South  through  com- 
mercial mediums  and  the  unintended  ^orifica- 
tion  of  the  South  through  the  fact  that  the 
literature  we  have  inherited  was  mostly  com- 
posed in  southern  countries— when  you  have 
made  these  and  some  other  just  allowances  for 
forces  that  influence  opinion,  you  will  see  in  a 
canvass  of  any  country  that  summer  or  winter 
are  preferred  by  the  population  roughly  in 
accord  with  the  principle  laid  down.  So  as  not 
to  burden  the  argument  with  too  much  proof, 
we  shall  consider  merely  the  two  typical 
northern  communities  the  information  about 
which  is  most  readily  accessible  to  the  readers 
of  this  series  of  articles.  We  shall  take  one 
community  from  the  northern  prairie  and 
another  from  the  northern  forest. 

Judge  John  G.  Lomen  has  recently  been 
appointed  by  President  Harding  judge  for  the 
Western  District  of  Alaska.    He  is  a  typical 
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American,  bom  in  the  Middle  West,  educated 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  was  for 
some  time  a  resident  of  Minnesota  and  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  that  state.  But 
he  had  the  pioneer  spirit  and  the  fever  of  the 
1900  gold  rush  got  into  his  blood,  so  he  moved 
to  Nome,  Alaska,  and  has  lived  there  fol-  twenty 
years.  A  year  ago  1  had  a  conversation  with 
him  from  which  1  gained  the  information 
about  to  be  given.  For  fear  my  memory  might 
not  be  quite  correct,  I  have  checked  it  by  sub- 
mitting the  draft  of  the  present  article  to  his 
son,  Carl  Lomen,  who  has  also  lived  in  Nome  for 
twenty  years,  but  who  happens  to  be  now  in 
New  York. 

GENERAL  OPINION  IN  NOME 

AT  THE  peak  of  the  gold  rush  Nome  was  a 
L  city  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Later  when  substantially  normal  condi- 
tions prevailed,  it  was  a  city  often  thousand  or 
more.  Property  passed  gradually  into  the  hands 
of  larger  and  larger  corporations,  and  machinery 
began  more  and  more  to  take  the  place  of  hand 
labor,  reducing  the  population  of  the  com- 
munity correspondin^y.  Then  came  the  war 
with  its  rise  in  prices  of  goods,  which  means 
a  drop  in  the  value  of  gold  and  there  had  to 
follow  an  exodus  from  the  gold  country. 

When  Nome  had  dropi)ed  to  a  town  of 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  it  was  so 
well  known  to  Judge  Lomen  that  his  conversa- 
tions and  inquiries  practically  amounted  to  a 
taking  of  a  vote  of  the  whole  population  as  to 
whether  they  preferred  winter  or  summer,  and 
he  assures  me  that  while  no  actual  count  was 
made,  the  opinions  expressed  to  him  indicated 
that  with  men,  women,  and  children  all  voting, 
at  least  three  out  of  four  would  have  cast  a 
ballot  in  favor  of  the  winter  climate  of  the 
North  as  compared  with  the  summer  climate. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  point  of  birth 
and  ancestry  of  its  citizens  Nome  is  a  typical 
American  town — its  people  bom  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  various  European 
countries.  There  are  also  a  few  Negroes  and 
Asiatics. 

There  are  many  who  have  business  in  Alaska 
but  who  live  in  San  Francisco  or  other  south- 
eriy  places.  It  is  common  to  hear  these  people 
say  that  the  summer  climate  of  Nome  is  de- 
U^tfulf  but  that  they  would  not  for  any  money 
live  there  in  winter.  They  have  either  never 
tried  it  or  have  wintered  there  only  once.  No 
one  «91  Hke  a  norttem  climate  the  first  year 


who  is  brought  up  in  a  southerly  one,  and  it  is 
merely  in  accord  with  our  principle  that  these 
people  would  not  like  their  one  northern  win- 
ter. That  they  do  consider  the  summer  climate 
pleasant  is  the  significant  thing,  for  the  people 
who  have  lived  in  Nome  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  and  who  know  the  winter  as  well  as  they 
do  the  summer  are  seventy-five  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  winter.  If  you  admit  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  been  in  Nome  only  in  summer 
to  prove  that  the  summer  climate  is  pleasant, 
you  will  have  to  allow  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  lived  there  many  years  to  prove  not 
only  that  the  winter  is  to  them  pleasanter  than 
summer,  but  also  that  the  winter  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  from  an  absolute  point  of  view 
a  pleasant  season. 

Nome  has  in  summer  a  climate  strongly 
affected  by  the  ocean.  In  winter  Bering  Sea 
is  in  the  main  frozen  over  and  at  that  time  the 
climate  is  that  of  a  northern  prairie,  or  sub- 
stantially that  of  Dakota.  The  temperature 
is  in  fact  nearer  to  that  of  South  Dakota  than 
of  North  Dakota,  for  fifty  below  zero  is  rarely 
recorded  and  there  are  few  winters  that  go 
lower  than  forty-five  degrees  below  zero. 

COLD  WEATHER  IN  DAWSON 

BUT  the  city  of  Dawson  in  the  Yukon  is  in 
the  mountains  and  in  a  forest.  The  tem- 
perature there  in  winter  drops  about  fifteen  de- 
grees lower  than  it  does  at  Nome  and  lower  than 
any  inhabited  part  of  the  United  States  except 
certain  cities  and  towns  in  Montana.  In  talk- 
ing with  the  "sourdoughs"  of  the  Yukon  you 
may  get  the  impression  that  seventy  and  even 
eighty  degrees  below  zero  have  been  recorded, 
but  the  Canadian  Weather  Bureau,  which  has 
maintained  observation  stations  there  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  will  vouch  for  nothing  lower 
than  sixty-eight  below,  which  is  the  same 
figure  as  that  given  by  the  American  weather 
bureau  for  the  village  of  Gladstone  near  Havre, 
Montana.  Dawson,  then, has  the  " continental" 
type  of  winter  climate  and  it  also  has  that  type 
of  summer  climate,  for  the  thermometer  goes 
to  the  vicinity  of  one  hundred  in  the  shade. 
This  is  the  time  when  flowers  and  vegetables 
grow  so  rapidly  at  Dawson  that  their  de- 
velopment seems  magical  even  to  those  who 
know  the  tropics. 

The  weather  bureau  records  of  Dawson  are 
not  significant  from  our  present  point  of  view, 
for  they  are  in  stark  figures  and  these  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  people 
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do  or  do  not  like  the  weather.  I  have 
talked  with  hundreds  of  men  who  have  lived 
there  but  shall  quote  the  typical  opinion  of 
Mr.  D.  A.  Cameron,  to-day  the  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Toronto,  but 
formerly,  for  many  years,  manager  of  the  branch 
of  that  bank  in  Dawson.  Being  a  great  city, 
Toronto  has  a  climate  that  is  well  known.  It 
is  generally  considered  to  be  similar  to  that 
of  Cleveland,  which  many  consider  better 
than  Chicago,  for  instance.  At  dinner  in  Mr. 
Cameron's  home  1  once  inquired  whether  he 
preferred  the  winter  climate  of  Toronto  to  that 
at  Dawson  and  received  the  reply,  "There 
are  no  two  opinions  in  this  family.  My  wife 
and  daughter  agree  with  me;  we  all  prefer  the 
climate  of  Dawson."  Mr.  Cameron  went  on 
to  say  that  that  was  the  general  opinion  of 
those  whom  he  knew  who  had  lived  in  Dawson 
two  or  more  years,  or  in  other  words  had  lived 
there  long  enough  to  get  over  the  predisposition 
in  favor  of  a  summer  climate  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  a  country  where  summer  is 
longer  than  winter. 

While  we  have  for  Dawson  no  systematic 
inquiry  like  that  of  Judge  Lomen  for  Nome 
upon  which  we  can  base  a  statement  of  prob- 
able percentage  of  a  vote  as  between  the 
climates  of  summer  and  winter,  we  have  for 
Dawson  adequate  evidence  to  show  that  not 
only  do  the  residents  prefer  the  polar  winter  to 
winter  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  such  places  as 
Toronto  and  Chicago,  but  they  also,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  comfort,  prefer  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  Yukon  winter  to  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  Yukon  summer. 

PROTECTION    FROM   HEAT   AND   COLD 

OBVIOUSLY  the  reason  why  those  who  are 
used  to  both  prefer  extreme  cold  to  extreme 
heat  is  not  that  cold  is  in  itself  pleasanter.  The 
reason  is  rather  that  we  have  made  nearly 
perfect  a  series  of  inventions  which  protect  us 
against  the  cold.  Within  doors  and  even  with- 
out we  can  neutralize  the  cold  by  lighting  a 
fire;  we  can  shut  it  out  by  building  houses  and 
by  putting  on  clothes;  and  we  can  keep  warm 
by  eating  suitable  food  for  internal  fuel  and 
by  taking  exercise  to  speed  up  the  bodily 
functions.  But  what  can  we  do  against  the 
heat?  We  may  wear  a  helmet  or  carry  a 
parasol;  we  may  dress  in  Palm  Beach  suits 
and  live  mainly  on  tomatoes  and  lettuce,  and 
^ven  at  that  there  are  few  who  bear  the  heat  of 
midsummer  without  complaint  whether  it  be 


in  Texas  or  Iowa,  in  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  or 
Dawson.  The  poorest  hovel  has  a  suitable 
means  of  dealing  with  the  winter  cold,  but 
there  are  not  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  luxurious 
hotels  in  the  western  hemisphere  that  have  an 
adequate  cooling  system  to  meet  the  distress 
of  July.  Even  the  poor  can  fight  the  cold  suc- 
cessfully; it  is  only  the  rich  whose  circumstances 
allow  them  to  flee  the  heat. 

It  is  my  experience  that  when  I  tell  a  man 
that  two  thousand  people  in  Nome  prefer  win- 
ter to  summer,  I  thereby  do  not  succeed  in 
proving  to  him  that  winter  is  pleasant,  but  only 
that  there  are  two  thousand  exceedingly  ec- 
centric people  living  at  Nome.  We  are  scarcely 
laboring  the  point,  then,  by  citing  more  testi- 
mony. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Nelson  is  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey  and  by  profession  a 
naturalist  and  a  student  of  climate  and  of  its 
eff'ect  upon  plants  and  animals  and  man.  Dr. 
Nelson  now  lives  the  larger  part  of  the  year 
in  Washington,  but  he  has  experienced  the  win- 
ter climate  of  Florida  and  other  parts  of  the 
southern  United  States  and  owns  a  farm  in  Cali- 
fornia. Many  years  ago  he  spent  four  winters 
near  the  northwest  comer  of  Alaska.  In  the 
Cosmos  Club  in  Washington  I  asked  him  a  year 
ago  whether  he  preferred  the  climate  of  Wash- 
ington or  of  California  to  the  climate  of  Alaska. 
He  paused  before  answering,  "  If  I  were  to 
speak  offliand  and  as  I  feel,  I  would  say  that 
I  prefer  the  Alaska  climate  to  any  in  which  1 
have  lived.  But  it  may  be  that  what  I  am 
thinking  of  is  not  really  the  climate  itself  but 
rather  how  I  felt  while  up  there.  I  have  never 
in  my  life  either  before  or  since  been  so 
exuberantly  healthy,  and  you  feel  well  any- 
where if  you  are  in  exuberant  health.  Ac- 
cordingly, 1  will  not  say  that  I  prefer  the 
climate  of  Alaska  to  the  climate  of  Washington 
or  California,  for  I  probably  should  not  if  I 
went  there  at  a  low  stage  of  vitality.  But 
1  will  say  that  I  spent  much  of  my  time  out- 
doors both  winter  and  summer  while  there  and 
that  I  have  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much 
year  in  and  year  out  as  I  did  the  four  years  in 
Alaska." 

Dr.  Nelson  said,  in  other  words,  what  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  The  northern  winter  is 
not  pleasant  for  lying  around  outdoors  in  idle- 
ness. It  is  a  climate  for  activity,  not  only 
because  you  enjoy  that  sort  of  climate  if  you 
are  active  but  also  because  activity  becomes 
second  nature  and  a  joy  when  you  live  in  that 
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sort  of  climate.  A  quotation  from  a  friend 
of  mine  is  another  way  of  saying  the  same 
thing:  "When  1  am  spending  January  at  Miami 
I  want  a  cocktail  before  dinner,  but  I  never  do 
at  Lake  Placid  or  in  Algonquin  Park." 

Any  one  who  is  a  specialist  is  continually 
astounded  by  the  colossal  ignorance  of  the 
whole  world  upon  his  specialty,  be  it  epide- 
miology, electricity,  or  polar  research.  On 
railway  trains  1  ride  in  drawing  rooms,  which 
1  cannot  afford,  and  in  hotels  I  shut  myself 
up  in  my  room  to  avoid  answering  everlast- 
ingly the  same  series  of  questions,  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  which  is  whether  I  do  not 
suppose  that  1  like  the  North  chiefly  because 
I  am  of  Norse  descent.  For  one  thing,  my 
descent  is  partly  Irish  and  that  much  at  least  of 
my  blood  is  not  particularly  northeriy.  For 
another  thing,  there  is  no  real  reason  to  suppose 
that  Norwegians  or  Swedes  or  any  other 
northern  nationality  get  along  better  in  the 
North  than  those  from  southern  countries, 
except  insofar  as  they  are  less  obsessed  by  a 
fear  of  the  North  and  are  in  the  beginning  a 
little  more  familiar  with  the  technique  of  how  to 
remain  comfortable  in  that  sort  of  climate. 
And  still  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  people 
brought  up  in  Norway  or  Iceland  would  know 
how  to  deport  themselves  in  really  cold  weather, 
for  they  do  not  meet  cold  weather  in  their  own 
countries,  except  perhaps  a  few  who  live  in  the 
higher  mountains. 

If  you  want  any  evidence  to  show  how  little 
Norwegians  understand  about  being  com- 
fortable in  a  polar  climate,  take  the  narratives 
of  their  polar  expeditions.  The  best  example 
is  Nansen's  "Farthest  North,"  a  delightful 
book,  full  of  adventure  and  illumined  by  liter- 
ary charm.  By  his  own  telling,  Nansen  must 
have  been  extremely  uncomfortable  in  the 
North;  and  if  that  is  clear  it  is  no  less  clear  that 
his  discomforts  lose  nothing  in  the  telling.  Then 
turn  to  Peary  whose  immediate  preparation 
for  his  northern  work  was  surveying  in  Nicara- 
gua. Peary  did  have  hard  times  at  first,  but  he 
got  through  that  stage  of  his  work  more  quickly 
than  his  Norwegian  competitors.  But  perhaps 
that  may  not  seem  quite  so  striking  as  the  fact 
which  ought  to  be  well  known  that  the  Duke  of 
the  Abruzzi  with  an  expedition  largely  Italian 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Norwegians,  and 
in  a  short  voyage,  which  did  not  give  them  time 
enough  to  acquire  in  the  North  much  knowledge 
of  the  technique  of  northern  work,  nevertheless 
exceeded  the  best  Norwegian  records. 


From  my  own  experience  1  could  tell  many 
stories  of  the  adaptability  of  southerners  to 
the  North,  a  thing  that  is  well  known  also  from 
the  writings  of  other  northern  travelers.  Peary 
tells  us  again  and  again  in  his  books,  and  he 
emphasized  it  to  me  personally,  that  the  best 
traveling  companion  he  ever  had  was  Matt 
Henson,  a  typical  American  Negro.  Nearly 
every  whaling  ship  in  Arctic  waters,  whether 
on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  side,  has  carried 
in  its  crews  one  or  many  men  bom  in  Portugal, 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  Canaries,  Hawaii, 
and  Samoa,  in  addition  to  large  numbers  of 
Negroes  from  the  Southern  States.  These  men 
have  usually  averaged  as  high  as  north  Euro- 
peans in  their  ability  to  stand  cold  and  in  their 
enjoyment  of  the  northern  climate. 

But  none  of  these  stories  is  more  striking 
than  that  of  my  old  friend  Jim  Fiji  whom  1 
first  met  on  the  north  coast  of  Canada  in  1906 
when  he  had  already  been  there  for  many 
years. 

When  the  World's  Fair  was  held  in  1893,  one 
of  the  exhibits  was  a  young  man  who  had 
grown  to  maturity  in  the  Samoan  Islands  and 
had  been  brought  to  Chicago  as  a  part  of  the 
exhibit  of  "native  races."  This  young  man 
was  James  Asasela.  When  the  Fair  was  over, 
he  drifted  to  San  Francisco  with  an  idea  of 
getting  back  to  the  Samoas.  He  could  not 
speak  much  English,  so  he  went  down  to  the 
waterfront  to  see  if  he  could  find  a  ship  that 
looked  as  if  it  would  take  him  home.  He 
saw  a  small  sailing  ship  that  had  several 
"Kanakas"  aboard,  natives  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  He  could  not  speak  to  those  Ha- 
waiians,  but  he  knew  what  people  and  country 
they  belonged  to,  so  he  went  to  the  oftlcers  of 
this  ship  and  asked  for  a  job,  for  he  thtui^ht 
theywere  sailing  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  \\\i\ 
or  three  months  later  he  found  himself  in  the 
Arctic.  "Jim  Fiji"  from  the  tropins  ntAV  had 
to  spend  the  winter  with  a  whaler  at  I  lerschel 
Island,  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Ant  it- 
Circle,  on  the  north  coast  of  Canaila.  Ho 
found  it  hard,  for  he  did  not  know  how  lo  take 
care  of  himself  in  the  cold.  I lo  fio/o  his  faie 
and  his  fingers  and  shivered  and  was  mihorablo, 
and  he  has  told  me  that  he  woiihl  liavo  «iven 
anything  to  be  out  of  it  and  hrimo.  Hul  il  was 
a  three-years'  voyage,  and  diirlnH  the  next 
two  years  he  learned  how  to  clolhe  himself 
properly  and  how  to  prol«*ct  himself  fr^/m 
frost,  and  he  liked  the  lant  ycur  Wi  well  that 
when  the  vessel  grn  down  lo  San  Fnncisco  be 
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immediately  shipped  on  another  whaler  to  go 
north  again.  And  at  the  end  of  this  three- 
year  voyage  he  liked  the  North  so  well  that 
when  the  ship  turned  home  he  asked  permission 
of  the  captain  to  remain  behind. 

Jim  Fiji  has  lived  in  that  country  ever  since, 
trapping  and  occasionally  working  for  whalers 
or  traders,  and  he  worked  three  years  for  us  on 
our  expedition  of  191 3-18.  1  have  known 
him  since  1906  as  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the 
North,  and  consider  him  one  of  my  good  friends. 
He  has  been  industrious  and  frugal,  has  caught 
many  foxes,  has  sold  his  furs  at  favorable 
prices,  and  now  he  has  money  in  the  bank. 
The  amount  is  a  subject  on  which  he  is  reticent, 
for  he  has  in  that  respect  the  instincts  of  a 
miser.  He  will  give  you  any  food  or  clothing 
or  other  articles  he  has,  but  when  anything  has 
once  been  turned  into  money  it  never  gets 
away  from  him.  Some  say  he  is  worth  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  others  say  forty  thousand. 

In  191 7  his  hair  had  turned  nearly  white 
and  he  was  getting  to  be  an  old  man.  Although 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  North,  it  struck 
me  one  day  that  it  might  be  no  bad  speculation 
for  Jim  Fiji  to  go  back  with  some  of  his  riches 
to  the  Samoan  Islands  and  settle  down.  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  a  good  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  go  south  with  us  to  San  Francisco,  put  most 
of  his  money  into  Liberty  Bonds,  take  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Samoas  and  buy  an 
estate  on  which  he  could  live.  This  idea  struck 
him  very  favorably  and  thereafter  we  had 
many  talks  about  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
He  told  me  how  you  could  get  a  man  doWn 
there  to  work  for  you  all  day  for  five  cents, 
and  he  had  great  visions  of  what  he  was  going 
to  do  as  a  landlord.  Among  other  things,  I 
was  to  come  and  visit  him  some  time  down 
there.  He  knew  how  fond  I  was  of  the  Eskimo 
foods  and  he  described  in  detail  the  peculiar 
Samoan  foods  which  he  was  going  to  give  me  to 
see  how  1  liked  them. 

At  the  end  of  my  191 3-18  expedition  I  came 
east  to  Ottawa  and  New  York  and  Jim  Fiji 
went  to  San  Francisco.  Some  months  later 
I  went  out  to  San  Francisco  and  the  day  after 
I  got  there  Jim  Fiji  called  on  me.     I  was 


surprised  to  find  him  still  there,  but  he  ex- 
plained that  when  he  got  there  he  heard  that 
one  of  his  cousins  was  on  the  way  from  the 
Samoas  and  so  he  thought  he  would  await  his 
arrival  before  starting  for  home.  When  this 
cousin  arrived  he  told  him,  among  other  things, 
that  wages  had  gone  up  and  that  you  no 
longer  were  able  to  hire  a  man  for  five  cents 
per  day.  Various  other  things  had  changed  for 
the  worse,  but  the  main  thing  that  worried  Jim 
was  that  he  found  he  did  not  like  the  winter- 
lessness  of  San  Francisco  and,  as  the  Samoas 
were  in  that  respect  even  worse,  he  had  decided 
that  he  did  not  care  to  go  back  after  all  and  his 
intentions  now  were  to  buy  another  trapping 
outfit  arid  go  back  to  the  Arctic. 

This  is  what  he  has  done.  In  the  spring  of 
1 91 9  he  was  taken  north  by  Captain  Pedersen  of 
the  Herman,  and  Captain  Pedersen  tells  me  he 
landed  Jim  on  Cape  Bathurst,  the  second  most 
northerly  point  on  the  Canadian  mainland. 
He  expects  to  live  there  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  deny  that  in 
such  countries  as  Missouri  or  Scotland  winter 
is  unpleasant,  and  that  in  such  countries  as 
Northern  Canada  or  Alaska  summer  is  un- 
pleasant. 1  have  often  argued  with  Eskimos 
who  know  summer  only  as  unpleasant,  but  have 
never  succeeded  in  proving  to  them  that  any 
reasonable  person  could  like  Florida  or  Italy. 
1  do  expect  to  have  better  luck  with  the  readers 
of  this  magazine  in  trying  to  prove  to  them 
that  many  reasonable  pel^ons  like  winter  better 
than  summer,  for  their  minds  have  had  more 
opportunities  for  broadening.  But  1  don't 
expect  much  better  luck. 

Stories  without  number  and  with  the  same 
moral  as  the  foregoing  will  still  leave  many 
unconvinced  that  you  can  ever  get  any  large 
numbers  of  southerners  to  become  fond  of 
winter  and  to  colonize  the  Far  North.  These 
people  are  the  intellectual  children  and  grand- 
children of  those  who  said  there  never  would  be 
anything  but  a  fur-traders'  village  where  now 
stands  Winnipeg  with  its  200,000  inhabitants. 
All  we  can  do  with  such  is  to  urge  them  to 
take  good  care  of  their  health  so  they  may  live 
to  see  history  once  more  repeating  itself. 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury*  whose  ihoughlful  and  vigorous  statements  in  opposition  to  the  suggested  Con- 
gressional action  on  the  bonus  for  former  service  men  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  weak  and  prevailing  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  Congress  is«  the  Mwch  of  Ev 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


'  ITH  the  ending  of  the  Wash- 
ington Cunference  (its  splen- 
did   achievements    not    yet 
fully  reaHzed  in  their  future 
significance    to   the     world) 
American  thought  will  now  have  time  to  con- 
jntrate  upon  our  domestic  problems  again, 
^d  to  give  more  careful  study  to  the  things 
lat  are  going  forward  in  Congress.     It   is 
none  too  soon. 

Watch  W^ashington!     Desperate  men»  selfish 
len,  greedy  men,  lazy  men,  dreamers,  theo- 
^sts,  and  fanatics  are  assailing  Congress  with 
.  ferocity  little  short  of  savage.     They  all  want 
loney — your  money.     Raids  on  the  Treasury 
kre  nothing  new,  but  never  before  have  so 
nany,  of  such  extent,  been  attempted  all  at  one 
lime.     The  bonus,  the  crop  purchase,  the  ship 
jbsidy.  the  tariff — every  one  of  them  running 
ito  the  hundreds  of  millions,  and  two  of  them 
ito  the  billions — and  all  to  come  out  of  in- 
creases in  your  taxes. 
Every  one  of  these  measures  proposes  a  gift 
money^not  the  loan  of  it.     They  propose  to 
ike  money  out  of  your  pocket  and  to  put  it  in 
>mebody  else's  pocket,  and  leave  it  there. 
Jever  mind  how  hard  you  worked  for  it;  never 
nind  how  fully  you  earned  it;  never  mind  how 
luch  you  need  it — the  other  fellow  wants  it, 
ind  he  is  organized  to  force  Congress  to  get  it. 
If  you  don't  organize  to  force  Congress  to  stop 
tiim.  he's  going  to  get  it. 

These  measures  propose  legalized  robbery. 
'If  a  shipowner,  who  needs  your  money,  sand- 
bagged you  on  a  dark  street  and  took  your 


pocketbook,  you  would  recognize  it  as  a  crimej 
and  the  courts  would  recognize  it  as  a  crimej 
and  you  would  have  a  redress.  The  shipowner^ 
knows  this,  so  he  is  going  to  Congress  and  ask- 
ing for  a  ** subsidy."  If  he  gets  it,  it  will 
legal.  He  will  be  relieved  of  the  disagreeable] 
details  of  the  sandbag  and  the  night  air,  for  a| 
polite  (but  inexorable)  tax  gatherer  will  sendi 
you  a  printed  tax  form  that  will  pull  the  money>j 
even  more  surely  out  of  your  pocket,  and  the] 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  will  hand  it  over! 
to  the  same  shipowner  in  the  form  of  a  check] 
that  is  good  for  gold  at  any  bank. 

That  is  what  Congress  has  power  to  do,  and 
what  Congress  is  being  besieged  to  do,  and  whatl] 
Congress  will  do  if  you  don't  let  Congress  know  J 
that  you  won't  stand  it. 

Congress  thinks  in  terms  of  votes.  That  isi 
the  way  it  ought  to  think.  That  is  what  repre-l 
sentative  government  means.  But  votes  have-J 
a  strange  way  of  not  counting  for  much  unless] 
they  are  organized.  Ihat.  t<x».  is  all  right — if  j 
your  convictions  are  worth  anything,  they  are 
worth  taking  the  trouble  to  make  them  practi- 
cally effective. 

The  votes  that  want  your  money  are  organ* 
ized.  These  organizations  have  got  Congress^l 
pretty  well  terrorized.  The  only  way  to  pro-*| 
tect  your  money  is  to  organize  in  defense  of 
the  Treasury.  A  Treasury  Defense  League 
might  do  the  trick,  or  a  Taxpayers*  Mutual 
Protective  Association.  Only  the  threat  of 
defeat  next  fall  for  every  Congressman  who 
votes  for  these  measures  is  likely  to  prevent 
their  passage. 
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%%»€  championship  of  the  cause  of  the  farmers,  in  view  of  his  long  business  and  financial  associations,  has 
AiBtwiKh  to  aid  the  constructive  programme  for  the  organization  of  improved  methods  of  marketing  farm 
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it  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  who  will  be  the  leading  figure  on  the  side  of  the 
unions  in  the  coal  strike  that  will  probably  occur  April  ist  iscc  Page  520] 
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JOHN  D.  A.  MORROW 

Vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Association.     In  the  coal  strike  that  is  probably  coming  April  ist,  Mr. 
Morrow  will  be  one  of  the  principal  figures  on  the  side  of  the  operators    (Sw  Pa«e  $20) 
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President  of  the  Wireless  Corporation  of  America,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  and  the  leading  commercial  wireless  company  of  the  United  States.     In  the  hands  of  the  experts 
of  this  concern,  to  a  large  extent,  is  the  future  of  commercial  wireless  in  America 
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The  Mystics  Descend  Upon  Washington 

THE  war  is  on  in  Congress.    Not  since 
Bryan  lead  the  hosts  of  Populism  in 
1896  has  there  been  so  intense  a  battle 
vaged  between  the  Mystics  and  the  Realists 
jJn  the  halls  of  government.    The  big  wages 
ind  the  easy  profits  of  1918-1919  had  led  to 
^he  spendthrift  extravagance  and  the  crazy 
speculation   of    1919-1920.      Then   came   the 
[collapse  of  the  European  market  for  our  surplus 
)roducts,  which  wrecked  the  cotton  growers  of 
the  South  and  the  farmers  of  the  West.     This 
lisaster  took  about  half  the  purchasing  power 
3f  the  country  out  of  the  market  fur  the  manu- 
factured goods  made  by  the  other  half  of  the 
people,  and  their  exit  was  promptly  followed 

kby  widespread  unemployment  of  labor  and  by 
severe  strain  on  the  credit  of  employers.  Then 
Ihe  Mystics  look  the  train  for  Washington* 

The  Mystics  are  those  people  who  conceive 
of  '*The  Government"  as  a  vague  superna- 

Itural  Being,  omnipotent  in  powders,  possessed 
of  limitless  resources  of  wealth,  bound  by  no 
laws  of  economics,  and  immune  to  that  in- 
exorable rule  of  private  life  which  provides  that 
the  mere  individual  must  some  day  suffer  the 
consequences  of  his  acts.     To  the   Mystics, 

I  then,    the   Government    is   something  which 
is  above  the  operation  of  natural  law,  which 
has  only  to  be  supplicated  in  order  to  give 
inagical  gifts  of  money  created  out  of  nothing, 
br  statutes  which  can  reverse  the  flow  of  the 
tides  of  commerce,  or  legal  enactments  which 
can  alter  the  qualities  of  human  nature. 
^H    All    the    Mystics   in   America   are   now  in 
^KV'ashington — either  in  person  or  represented 
^■>y  counsel  or  by  delegations.  The  Farm  Mys- 
^"tics  are  there  by  the  million;  so  are  the  Ex- 
service  Men  Mystics  by  their  millions.     The 
Kk^lanufacturer  Mystics  are  there,  and  the  Ship- 
owner Mystics,  and  the  Labor  Mystics,  and 
he  Railroad  Mystics.     They  are  supplicating 
The  Government''  to  create  a  billion  dollars 
out  of  God  knows  what,  to  boy  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  distressed  farmers  of  the  West.     They 
ire  praying  "The  Government''  to  pronounce 
the  Abracadabra  of  the  necromancer  of  the 
[iddle  Ages  and  evoke  another  four  billion 
lollars  out  of  that  magical  retort  known  as  the 
Treasury,   to  pay   "adjusted  compensation*' 
jto  the  boys  who  wore  the  uniform.     They  are 
[conjuring  the  Great  Spirit  at  Washington  to 
|perform  the  economic  miracle  of  "protecting" 
^erican  manufacturers  by  tariff  walls  against 


the  selling  power  of  Europe  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other,  with  equally  miraculous 
power»  insuring  American  shipowners  (by 
subsidies)  in  the  carrying  trade  with  Europe 
which  the  tariff  is  designed  to  depress.  They 
are  beseeching  the  Great  White  Father  to  guar- 
antee to  workmen  jobs  that  do  not  exist  and 
wages  that  cannot  be  paid.  They  are  crying 
out  for  security  in  profits  thai  cannot  be 
earned. 

Strangely  enough,  in  view  of  their  profound 
faith  in  tiais  mysterious  and  unseen  f^ow^er 
which  they  all  adjure,  the  Mystics  feel  that 
It  can  be  approached  only  through  a  body  of 
mere  men  like  themselves,  called  Congress- 
men of  earthly  clay  and  of  no  very  extraordi- 
nary attainments,  who  nevertheless  are  the 
high  priests  of  the  Great  Mystery,  and  able  to 
evoke,  even  by  a  bare  majority  of  their  col- 
lective will,  supernatural  powers. 


The  Realists 


II 


WHO  are  opposed  to  this  ecstatic  host 
of  embattled  Mystics?  Chiefly  a 
group  of  men  who  may  be  called 
Realists—relatively  few  in  number  and,  at  the 
moment,  dangerously  declining  in  influence. 
The  Realists  are  those  who  see  "The  Govern- 
ment" to  be  merely  the  great  central  adminis- 
trative office  of  the  business  institution  which 
we  call  the  Nation,  erected  to  preserve  the 
peace,  to  safeguard  life  and  property,  and  to 
settle  those  disputes  which  necessarily  arise 
between  individuals  in  the  inevitable  conflicts 
of  private  business.  The  Realists  see  nothing 
supernatural  in  "The  Government" — to  them 
it  is  just  a  machinery  of  collective  business, 
quite  as  capable  of  going  bankrupt  in  its  own 
way  as  any  other  business  is  in  its  way,  and 
quite  as  impotent  against  the  laws  of  economics 
and  of  human  nature  as  are  lesser  organizations 
of  men.  To  the  Realists,  the  Congress  is  just 
another  big  board  of  directors. 

Practically  every  proposal  offered  by  the 
Mystics  at  W^ashington  can  be  reduced  to  one 
of  two  simple  propositions:  (1)  Rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul,  or  {2)  Rob  posterity  and  pay  me. 
The  answers  which  the  Realists  give  to  these 
propositions  are  equally  simple:  (1)  If  you 
rob  Peter,  you  either  (a)  find  that,  after  all. 
Peter  has  no  money  to  steal,  or  (b)  Peter  runs 
away,  or  (c)  Peter  is  a  cleverer  thief  than  you 
are.  and  soon  steals  his  money  back  from  Paul, 
with  interest,  and  some  of  yours  besides.     (2) 
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If  you  try  to  rob  posterity,  you  may  find  either 
Ca)  that  Posterity's  fortune  is  in  trust  in  the 
hands  of  a  practical  elder  brother,  named  The 
Present,  who  declines  to  be  robbed  in  the  guise 
of  a  forced  loan,  or  (b)  that  Posterity  is  pretty 
'wrell  bankrupt  already. 

The  foregoing  propositions  describe  the 
pKisition  of  the  Realists.  They  are  trying  hard 
at  Washington  to  prevent  the  Mystics  from 
committing  Congress  to  an  attempt  to  do  the 
impossible.  Also,  they  are  trying,  just  as  hard 
as  the  Mystics,  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
relieve  the  conditions  which  make  Mysticism 
so  popular  with  people  who  have  very  real 
troubles  but  only  very  hazy  ideas  about  the 
safe  roads  out  of  them.  The  Realists  are  as 
conscious  as  anybody  can  be  of  the  depression 
in  business,  of  the  plight  of  the  farmers,  of  the 
genuine  miseries  that  exist  among  the  un- 
employed. They  merely  insist  that  business 
cannot  be  revived  by  juggling  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  and  that  farmers  cannot  be  relieved 
by  trying  to  smash  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  that  the  evils  of  unemployment 
cannot  be  corrected  by  wholesale  charity. 
Their  solution  is  to  revive  business  by  getting 
the  farmer  back  on  his  feet;  to  get  the  farmer 
back  on  his  feet  by  loans  (not  gifts)  to  tide  him 
over  to  the  next  crop,  and  by  restoring  his 
surplus  market  (Europe)  to  him  by  taking  a 
hand  in  the  restoration  of  normal  business 
there,  out  of  its  present  chaos;  and  to  correct 
unemployment  by  jobs  on  public  works  (not 
by  enervating  charity)  to  tide  the  jobless  over 
to  the  revival  of  manufacturing  which  will  auto- 
matically restore  to  them  their  jobs. 

The  proposals  of  the  Mystics  are  disguised 
robbery.  The  proposals  of  the  Realists  are 
loans,  so  distributed  from  the  general  capital 
that  they  will  sustain  life,  keep  businesses 
solvent,  provide  for  new  crops  and  new  manu- 
factures, stabilize  political  unrest,  and  restore 
purchasing  power  at  home  and  abroad  to  its 
normal  economic  channels  and  its  normal 
volume. 

These  considerations  provide  a  pretty  ac- 
curate test  of  the  worth  or  the  unworth  of 
any  measure  you  may  see  introduced  into  Con- 
gress. If  the  measure  proposes  to  give  some- 
body something,  it  is  bad.  If  it  proposes 
to  buy  something  for  which  there  is  no  market, 
it  is  bad.  If  it  proposes  to  tax  one  class  of 
people  or  one  kind  of  business,  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  another  class  of  people  or  an- 
other kind  of  business,  it  is  bad.     (Specifically, 


the  bills  to  have  the  Government  buy  the  cot- 
ton crop  or  the  wheat  crop;  the  bills  to  give 
"the  boys"  a  bonus,  under  the  disguise  of 
"adjusted  compensation";  the  bills  to  tax 
big  incomes  out  of  existence;  the  bills  to  give  to 
manufacturers  an  unearned  profit,  under  the 
disguise  of  "  tariff  protection  " ;  the  bills  to  give 
to  shipowners  an  unearned  profit  for  an  un- 
economic service,  under  some  disguised  form 
of  subsidy;  the  bills  to  hold  railroad  wages  at 
an  artificial  level.) 

On  the  other  hand  those  measures  are  justi- 
fied that  use  unworked  resources  of  credit  to 
their  safe  limits,  as  in  the  cooperation  between 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  finance  farmers,  by  properly 
secured  loans,  over  a  bad  marketing  year. 
Legislation  by  Congress,  and  assistance  with 
information  by  the  administrative  departments 
of  the  Government,  can  be  vastly  serviceable 
in  authorizing  and  directing  the  flow  of  availa- 
ble capital  into  the  channels  where  it  will  do 
the  utmost  possible  to  keep  everybody  in  the 
country  gainfully  employed.  The  same  pow- 
ers of  Government  can  do  much  toward  a 
permanent  improvement  of  conditions  at  home 
by  proper  participation  in  the  settlement  of 
Europe's  economic  and  political  difficulties. 

Beyond  these  two  fields,  it  is  not  humanly 
possible  for  the  Government  to  go  without 
doing  more  harm  than  good. 

Some  Divisions  of  Men 

THE  line  of  cleavage  between  Mystics 
and  Realists  is  not  always  clear  when 
you  get  down  to  individuals  or  even  up 
to  the  parties  in  Congress  or  to  the  Administra- 
tion.   Not  infrequently  one  man  is  both:  for 
example,  a  shipowner  may  be  a  completely 
hypnotized  Mystic  where  the  subsidy  is  con- 
cerned, and  an  equally  thoroughgoing  Realist 
when  he  discusses  the  surtaxes  of  the  income 
tax.    Again:  the  Democratic  Party  is  Realistic 
on  the  tariff,  and  Mystical  on  the  agrarian  bills. 
To  the  credit  of  both  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr. 
Mellon,  be  it  said  that  they  are  emphatically 
Realists.    Mr.  Hoover's  answer  to  the  Mystical 
proposal  to  buy  the  farmers'  crops  with  Gov- 
ernment money  was  to  support  Mr.  Eugene 
Meyer  in  his  Realistic  proposal  to  finance  the 
farmer  with  the  loan  of  the  Government's 
credit  until  he  could  get  back  on  his  feet.  Mr. 
Mellon's  answer*  to  the  Mystical  proposal  to 
give  ex-service  men  a  bonus  of  four  billion 
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dollars  was  his  courageous  and  Realistic  letter 
to  Chairman  Fordney,  pointing  out  that  the 
only  way  to  get  it  was  by  adding  nearly  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  the  taxes  of  an  already 
overtaxed  and  irritated  public. 

Proposed  Farm  Legislation 

OF  THE  legislation  which  Congress  is 
asked  to  put  quickly  on  the  statute 
books,  the  most  dangerous  is  some 
(not  all)  of  the  bills  proposed  on  behalf  of  the 
farmers'  and  the  soldiers'  bonus.  The  worst  of 
the  farm  measures  proposed  (and  not  at  all 
unlikely  to  pass)  are  those  which  would  com- 
mit the  Government  to  buy  the  unsold  crop  of 
1921  and  those  which  would  have  the  Govern- 
ment fix  a  minimum  price  for  farm  products. 

These  measures  contain  vices  of  the  most 
obvious  sort.  In  the  first  place,  they  propose 
a  forced  levy  upon  the  rest  of  the  population  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  farmers.  Disguise  it 
as  you  please,  call  it  by  any  soft  name  you 
please,  but  this  is  robbery.  You  have  only  to 
reduce  the  proposition  from  vague  national 
terms  to  individual  and  local  terms  to  see 
what  it  comes  to.  Propose,  for  example,  to 
farmers  Smith,  Jones,  and  Brown,  who  are 
successful  dairy  farmers,  that  they  shall  be 
required  to  buy  neighbor  Robinson's  unsalable 
apple  crop  at  a  price  that  will  return  him  the 
cost  of  growing  it,  and  you  will  get  a  profane 
but  economically  sound  answer.  Forone  thing, 
they  can't  afford  it.  For  another,  if  they  do 
it  once,  Robinson  will  naturally  expect  it  again 
if  he  has  similar  bad  luck  next  year.  It's  im- 
possible as  business,  and  its  tendency  is  to 
demoralize  Robinson's  character. 

Then  propose  to  Robinson's  neighbors  that 
they  lend  him  the  money  to  tide  him  over  to 
the  next  crop.  That  is  a  very  different  story. 
For  one  thing,  they  will  get  their  money  back 
when  they  need  it.  For  another,  a  loan  has  an 
effect  on  Robinson's  character  that  can  be 
predicted.  He  will  have  to  be  thriftier,  he  will 
have  to  be  cannier,  he  will  have  to  work  dili- 
gently, to  repay  it.  It  will  be  a  positive  help 
toward  making  him  a  better  business  man. 

There  lies  the  chief  part  of  the  farmer's  diffi- 
culty. He  has  been  a  good  husbandman  but 
a  poor  business  man.  Until  he  got  good  roads, 
telephones,  and  cheap  automobiles,  he  had 
little  opportunity  to  become  a  good  business 
man  in  the  modem  sense,  because  modern  busi- 
ness requires  organization,  close  touch  with 


markets,  and  a  wide  vision  of  the  world.  These 
things  farmers  are  at  last  achieving.  In  a  few 
years  it  is  probable  that  farmers  generally 
will  average  as  high  in  business  skill  as  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  corresponding 
capital.  When  that  day  comes,  nine  tenths  of 
the  farmers'  difficulties  will  disappear — cer- 
tainly of  those  difficulties  which  now  seem 
peculiar  to  their  calling. 

In  this  field.  Congress  can  give  the  farmers 
legitimate  aid.  It  can  give  them  access  tou— 
sources  of  credit  on  equal  terms  with  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  It  can  facilitate 
market  information.  It  can  help  in  many 
ways. 

One  danger  appears  in  this  direction.  Con- 
gress is  now  being  asked  to  grant  to  organized 
farmers  an  exemption  from  the  anti-trust  laws. 
The  farmers  wish  to  organize  marketing  asso-  -^^ 
ciations  that  shall  have  the  right  to  fix  the  price 
the  public  shall  pay.  Now,  there  are  plenty  of 
legitimate  things  that  farmers'  organizations 
can  do,  and,  generally  speaking,  farmers  should— 
be  encouraged  to  organize.  But  price  fixmg 
is  not  a  legitimate  practice.  It  is  beyond  the 
power  of  human  nature  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  convert  the  power  to  fix  prices  into  the 
practice  of  fixing  prices  too  high.  In  the  long 
run,  the  public  will  not  tolerate  it. 

The  economic  experience  of  mankind  de- 
monstrates that  the  price  of  a  commodity 
which  more  than  satisfies  the  home  market  is 
determined  by  the  price  that  can  be  obtained 
for  the  exported  surplus.  This  economic  law 
operates  in  American  agriculture.  We  produce 
more  cotton  and  more  wheat  than  we  consume. 
We  export  the  surplus  to  Europe.  It  is  Europe, 
then,  that  fixes  the  price  of  cotton  and  wheat 
in  America.  And  the  prices  of  cotton  and 
wheat  in  America  are  low  because  Europe  is 
economically  disorganized  and  because  its 
money,  in  terms  of  exchange,  is  too  cheap  when 
translated  into  American  money. 

The  immediate  problem  before  the  farmer- 
is  the  problem  of  Europe.  He  can  get  financial 
assistance,  in  the  form  of  loans  from  his  neigh- 
bors (with  Government  cooperation);  and  this 
financial  assistance  will  carry  him  over  a  year 
or  two.  But  he  will  never  have  a  stable  mar- 
ket for  his  surplus  until  Europe's  troubles 
are  composed.  He  may  force  Congress  to  the 
folly  of  Government  purchase,  or  to  the  folly 
of  a  guaranteed  price.  But  Congress  cannot 
make  Europe  swallow  a  price  it  cannot  afford 
to  pay.    The  real  solution  for  the  farmer  is  to 
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force  Congress  to  lend  a  hand  in  Europe,  and 
help  there  to  get  his  market  back  into  condition 
to  take  his  produce  and  able  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  it. 

The  Bonus 

THE  other  of  the  two  most  dangerous 
economic  proposals  before  Congress  is 
the  soldiers'  bonus.  This  measure  is 
economically  unsound,  essentially  unpatriotic, 
and  subversive  of  both  public  and  private 
morals. 

At  present  the  plea  for  a  bonus,  or  gift,  or 
dole,  is  being  carrtouflaged  under  the  softened 
term  of  "adjusted  compensation/'  '  The  in- 
genious argument  for  it  runs  like  this:    Five 
million  young  men,  at  the  outset  of  promising 
careers,  were  suddenly  seized  by  the  Govern-  . 
ment  for  the  defense  of  the  country  and  were  j 
kept  for  two  years  in  uniform  at  thirty  dollars  : 
a  month,  when  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  earning  more  than  this  amount  and  would  i 
also  have  been  gaining  two  years'  momentum  ' 
toward  their  careers.    At  the  same  time,  so  the 
argument  runs,  millions  of  older  men  beyond 
draft  age,  and  millions  of  young  men  who  were 
either  slackers  or  physically  disqualified,  en- 
joyed the  high  wages  of  the  war  period  and 
occupied  the  jobs  left  by  the  men  who  went 
into  uniform.     Therefore,  the  men  in  uniform 
should  now  have  the  lost  earnings  of  those  two 
years  equalized  to  them  in  the  form  of  "ad- 
justed compensation,"  in  cash  or  in  equivalent 
advantages.  1 

The  argument  is  obviously  fallacious  as  a  f 
generalization.  There  is  no  assurance  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  men  in  uniform  could 
have  earned  more  than  thirty  dollars  a  month, 
plus  all  living  expenses,  if  they  had  been  out  of 
uniform.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  quite  certain 
that  if  they  had  stayed  out  of  uniform  they 
would  soon  have  been  working  under  German 
task-masters  for  very  much  less  than  a  dollar 
a  day.  And  it  is  clear  that  "adjusted  com- 
pensation" is  a  meaningless  term — to  "ad- 
just" a  drafted  day-laborer's  lost  wages  by 
the  same  gift  of  a  lump  sum  as  you  "adjust" 
a  drafted  expert  accountant's  lost  wages  is  no 
"adjustment"  at  all. 

But  go  deeper  into  the  political  morals 
of  the  issue.  To  read  the  arguments  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bonus,  one  would  think  that 
the  soldiers  regarded  themselves  in  the  same 
light  as  the  Hessians  who  sold  their  services 
to  George  the  Third.    There  is  much  talk  of 


having  "fought  the  country's  battles,"  but  no 
suggestion  that  after  all  it  was  tbeir  own  coun- 
try they  fought  for.  The  attitude  is  rather 
that  of  hired  mercenaries  who,  having  answered 
successfully  a  stranger's  call  for  police  protec- 
tion, come  now  to  present  that  stranger  his 
bill. 

The  ex-soldier  who  is  leading  the  bonus 
lobby  at  Washington  is  a  man  of  high  patrio- 
tism who  has  gotten  his  ideas  mixed  since  the 
war  ended.  He  believed  with  General  Wood  in 
the  duty  of  the  country  to  prepare  for  war 
and  he  was  among  the  first  to  accept  the  op- 
portunity created  by  General  Wood  to  get 
military  training  at  Plattsburgh.  He  agreed 
with  General  Wood  that  the  fighting  manhood 
of  the  country  should  be  drafted  to  its  defense. 

But  what  is  the  philosophy  of  the  draft? 
That  philosophy  assumes  that  the  first  duty 
of  the  citizen  is  to  bear  arms  in  the  defense  of 
the  country — his  country.  The  country  doesn't 
owe  him  anything:  he  owes  the  country  that 
service.  It  is  the  price  he  must  pay,  in  his 
generation,  for  the  heritage  of  liberty  and  for 
the  opportunity,  for  the  rest  of  his  own  life, 
to  enjoy  that  heritage.  The  philosophy  of  tbe 
draft  further  is,  that  the  "adjustment"  which 
is  now  proposed  to  be  made  in  cash,  after  the 
event,  shall  be  made  before  tbe  event,  in  the 
form  of  "selection"  of  the  men  drafted.  The 
draft  was  a  conscious  method  of  selecting  those 
men  best  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  claiming 
liberty  as  their  heritage  and  of  fighting  to 
maintain  it. 

1 1  was  said  above  that  the  bonus  is  subversive 
of  public  and  private  morals.  One  has  only  to 
recall  our  experience  with  Civil  War  pensions 
to  realize  what  this  means.  The  Gnmd  Army 
of  the  Republic  quickly  degenerated  into  a 
political  organization  intent  upon  gaining 
political  patronage  for  its  members  and  in- 
creasingly large  doles  of  money  from  the  public 
Treasury.  Its  raids  upon  the  Treasury  b<j- 
came  ever  more  grasping  and  shameless.  It 
made  a  mockery  of  patriotism,  by  reducing 
service  to  the  country  to  a  cash  basis  and 
collecting  the  bill  by  organized  political  black- 
mail upon  Congress. 

The  American  Legion  was  organized  with 
many  fair  words  about  its  social  and  patriotic 
virtues.  It  early  went  on  record  with  a  pledge 
that  it  would  keep  out  of  politics  and  especially 
out  of  the  pension  game  of  grab.  The  move- 
ment for  so-called  "adjusted  compensation" 
is  discreditable  hedging  upon  that  pledge.    It 
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is  like  the  first  drink  of  liquor  to  a  man  who 
cannot  restrain  his  appetite.  If  human  nature 
has  not  changed,  and  if  our  experience  with 
past  wars  means  anything,  the  public  has  only 
to  yield  to  this  first  demand  to  find  that  it  has 
created  a  vicious  habit  in  millions  of  men  who 
will  then  grow  unashamed  to  ask  for  unearned 
gifts  under  the  name  of  "service  pensions" 
and  other  terms  disguising  a  mere  acceptance  of 
charity  from  the  common  funds.  The  effects 
of  this  habit  upon  the  individual  are  notorious. 
Nothing  here  said  is  intended  to  oppose 
immediate  assistance  to  men  injured  in  the 
service  or  permanent  pensions  to  men  perman- 
ently incapacitated  by  their  service.  They 
deserve  their  country's  aid,  and  anything  the 
Legion  can  do  in  their  behalf  will  receive  the 
support  of  the  public.  But  men  who  suffered 
no  physical  or  mental  injury  in  the  war  have 
no  just  claim  upon  the  public's  money. 

Ship  Subsidy  and  Tariff 

SHIPOWNERS  and  manufacturers  are 
also  before  Congress  asking  for  special 
legislation  in  their  behalf.  The  first 
want  subsidies  to  enable  them  to  operate  their 
ships;  the  others  want  tariffs  erected  to  keep 
out  foreign  manufactures.  Are  these  measures 
in  the  public  interest? 

The  answer  can  be  best  suggested  by  going 
back  to  another  and  broader  question:  Has  the 
United  States  got  a  paramount  economic  in- 
terest, to  which  all  other  interests  must  be 
subordinated? 

It  seems  clear  that  the  answer  to  this  broader 
question  is  Yes.  Our  broad  economic  policy 
is  based  upon  our  resources  of  men  and  mate- 
rials, and  upon  the  character  of  our  people.  We 
have  the  raw  materials  of  commerce  in  un- 
rivalled plenty — agricultural  lands  of  high  fer- 
tility, and  vast  stores  of  coal,  iron,  and  oil.  We 
have  a  large  and  vigorous  population.  And  our 
people  are  by  temper  energetic  and  progressive. 

Our  economic  policy  is  pre-determined  by 
these  factors.  They  imply  quantity  production. 
And  what  they  imply  is  also  the  fact.  Our 
farmers  produce  beyond  the  capacity  of  our 
population  to  consume.  Our  manufacturers 
produce  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  population 
to  use.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  then,  we 
must  trade  abroad.  Our  prosperity  is  founded 
upon  our  ability  to  sell  our  surplus  production 
to  other  peoples.  If  we  sell  to  them,  we  have 
got  to  buy  from  them.    Otherwise  they  cannot 


afford  to  buy  from  us.  Trade  means  literally 
what  it  says:  it  is  an  exchange  of  commodities, 
a  trade. 

What  effect  does  a  high  tariff  have  on  this 
exchange  of  commodities?  Clearly,  it  tends 
to  prevent  it.  It  sets  up  a  barrier  against  the 
other  man's  goods  coming  into  our  country. 
How  shall  we  do  that  and  still  expect  him  to 
take  ours?  You  may  argue  the  tariff  as  many 
ways  as  you  will,  but  sooner  or  later  you  are 
bound  to  come  back  to  that  simple  proposition. 

What  of  the  ship  subsidy?  At  first  glance, 
this  looks  like  a  plan  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
commodities.  But  it  is  not.  A  simple  illustra- 
tion will  indicate  its  true  character.  The  cur- 
rent argument  for  "an  American  merchant 
marine"  is  that  we  must  "have  our  own 
delivery  wagon" —  and  that  we  are  wasting 
money  paying  European  shipowners  for  the  de- 
livery of  our  goods  in  their  wagons.  This 
argument  overlooks  two  points:  First,  that  the 
service  of  carrying  goods  is  itself  a  commodity. 
It  is  exactly  that  service  which  has  enabled 
Europe  to  pay  us  for  a  large  part  (not  all,  of 
course)  of  our  cotton  crop.  We  traded  cotton 
for  delivery  service.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
we  should  prefer  that  Europe  pay  for  our  cotton 
in  gold  or  in  rubber  or  in  anything  else — the 
fact  remains  that  we  have  to  trade  our  cotton 
for  those  things,  which  we  can  use,  that  our 
customers  have  to  pay  with. 

The  other  point  overlooked  in  the  "delivery 
wagon"  argument  is  this:  Suppose  you  are  a 
merchant,  and  you  decide  that  you  will  no 
longer  pay  the  Peoples  Express  Company  to 
deliver  your  goods  to  your  customers — you 
are  determined  to  buy  your  own  wagons  and 
deliver  them  yourself.  But  suppose  that 
the  Peoples  Express  Company  (which  is  owned 
by  several  of  your  best  customers)  happens  to 
owe  you  more  money  than  all  the  other  ac- 
counts on  your  books  combined?  What  then? 
Is  it  very  wise  to  become  the  competitor  of 
your  biggest  debtor,  and  by  your  competition 
take  from  him  the  means  to  earn  the  money  to 
pay  your  bill? 

That  is  practically  what  the  ship  subsidy 
proposals  come  to.  The  truth  is,  there  are  a 
lot  too  many  ocean-going  delivery  wagons. 
Even  before  the  war,  the  tonnage  afloat  more 
than  supplied  the  demand  for  ocean  carriage. 
Then  we  came  along  and  greatly  increased  that 
tonnage.  Now  we  are  asked  to  use  our  fleet 
to  run  our  customers  and  debtors  out  of  busi- 
ness.    It  seems  unwise. 
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When  we  so  greatly  increased  the  world's 
merchant  fleet,  we  did  it  to  get  troops  to  France 
to  win  the  war.  We  did  not  do  it  to  challenge 
other  nations  to  a  peace-time  competition  for 
the  freight  business  of  the  world.  We  should 
operate  just  that  part  of  our  fleet  that  can 
compete  fairly  for  business,  and  charge  oflF 
the  rest  of  it  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  Certainly 
it  is  not  sound  business  to  operate  it  at  a  loss, 
pay  the  loss  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
have  for  our  pains  simply  the  pleasure  of  run- 
ning ships  up  and  down  the  high  seas  per- 
forming an  uneconomic  service.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  special  shipping  services  may 
have  to  be  subsidized — certain  mail  routes  and 
certain  vessels  for  naval  auxiliaries — but  the 
idea  of  subsidies  for  purely  commercial  pur- 
poses is  untenable. 

What  About  Genoa? 

4  T  THE  moment,  Genoa  has  become  a 
/\  new  word  in  the  American  language. 
ilL  As  an  abbreviation  of  "the  proposed 
international  economic  conference  to  be  held  at 
Genoa  in  March,"  it  stands  in  the  American 
mind  for  the  whole  two-sided  idea  of  "shall 
we  or  shall  we  not  take  a  hand  in  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  Europe?" 

If  the  editorials  which  precede  this  have 
made  sound  analyses  of  our  economic  condition, 
it  follows  logically  that  we  cannot  very  well 
keep  out  of  such  a  conference.  To  put  the 
matter  on  its  lowest  plane,  the  countries 
invited  to  that  conference  are  our  debtors,  and 
if  we  consider  the  ten  or  more  billion  dollars 
they  owe  us  as  a  matter  of  any  importance 
to  us,  it  behooves  us  to  be  present  when  they 
gather  to  discuss  means  to  regain  and  maintain 
their  solvency.  Unfortunately,  perhaps,  we 
cannot  discuss  Europe's  finances  without  dis- 
cussing Europe's  politics.  It  is  even  probable 
that  we  may  have  to  become  "embroiled  in 
European  affairs"  (as  if  we  were  not  already!) 
if  we  hope  to  arrange  to  collect  our  debts,  or 
even  if  we  hope  only  to  retain  our  indispensable 
markets. 

Our  state  of  mind  on  this  subject  is  curiously 
like  that  of  the  daughter  who  asked,  "May 
I  go  out  to  swim?"  The  Senate  has  thundered 
back,  "Yes  .  .  .  but  don't  go  near  the  water." 
It  is  gradually  being  perceived,  however,  that 
we  shall  eventually  have  to  get  our  feet  wet, 
at  least.  Which  brings  us  to  the  practical 
questions  of  when  we  shall  take  the  plunge. 


what  kind  of  life  preserver  we  shall  wear,  and 
whose  hand  we  shall  hold  when  we  get  in. 

It  is  conceivable  that  March  is  too  early  to 
take  the  plunge.  One  thing  at  a  time  is  a  good 
maxim,  and  possibly  so  is  one  conference  at  a 
time.  If  we  get  the  Washington  Conference 
over  and  the  assent  of  all  the  governments  con- 
cerned (including  our  own  timorous  Senate) 
to  its  agreements,  that  of  itself  will  have  an 
immediate  economic  effect  of  benefit  to  Europe. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  proceed  to  Genoa  be- 
fore everybody  has  agreed  to  the  findings  at 
Washington,  the  work  of  the  latter  may  get 
entangled  in  the  later  discussions  and  be  lost. 
President  Harding  has  pointed  out  that  no  one 
can  deal  with  an  unauthorized  agent.  If  the 
Senate  should  refuse  to  ratify  the  work  of  the 
Conference,  any  representatives  we  might  send 
to  Genoa  would  be  discredited  in  advance. 

It  is  also  conceivable  that  some  preliminary 
negotiations  should  precede  our  appearance  at 
Genoa.  I  n  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican student  of  world  affairs,  there  are  three 
outstanding  problems  affecting  the  recovery 
of  Europe.  These  are:  (1)  the  burden  of  land 
armament  which  still  weighs  with  crushing 
force  on  France,  Russia,  and  all  the  small  new 
nations  created  by  the  Versailles  Peace;  (2) 
the  economic  recovery  of  Germany,  which  is 
involved  in  the  question  of  reparations;  and 
(3)  the  whole  quest^n  of  Russia. 

Now  France  has  declared  (at  the  Washington 
Conference)  that  shi'will  not  discuss  the  reduc- 
tion of  her  army.  France  has  also  declared, 
in  effect,  that  she  will  not  tolerate  a  revision 
of  the  German  reparations  terms.  If  she 
stands  fast  upon  those  two  decisions,  a  con- 
ference at  Genoa  could  discuss  only  one  of 
the  three  great  problems,  and  that  one  the  least 
immediately  needful  to  be  solved.  The  position 
of  France,  that  Germany  must  pay  the  repara- 
tions bill  in  full,  is  just  and  is  irrefutable  in 
theory.  But  in  practice,  no  one  has  presented 
a  feasible  economic  plan  to  force  her  to  do  so. 
Unless  France  can  present  such  a  plan,  it  seems 
academic  for  her  to  insist  upon  a  position  that 
does  not  appeal  to  her  friends  as  capable  d 
practical  application. 

The  Washington  Conference 

SOME  people  expect  all  musical  perfonn- 
.  ances  to  end  on  a  swelling  high  note  or 
'  with  a  grand  crash  of  sound.    That  is 
the  fashion  in  grand  open  $nd  in  band  ooo- 
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certs.  But  some  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
positions end  upon  a  thrillingly  harmonious 
diminuendo.  Whatever  current  dissatisfaction 
there  may  be  with  the  Washington  Conference 
has  no  better  basis  than  regret  that  the  grand 
march  with  which  it  opened  (Mr.  Hughes's 
speech)  has  not  been  duplicated  with  a  grand 
finale  of  equal  dramatic  power. 

Notwithstanding  this  regret,  the  Conference 
has  been  about  as  nearly  perfect  a  performance 
as  human  nature  permits.  Its  achievements 
will  live,  and  will  grow  in  significance,  long 
after  the  memory  of  its  beginning  and  its  end 
has  faded  from  the  public  mind.  It  would  be 
hard  to  overstate  the  importance  of  its  two 
principal  accomplishments.  It  has  turned  the 
tide  of  armament,  and  it  has  prevented  a  war 
with  Japan. 

First,  armament.  When  the  Conference 
was  called,  the  disposition  of  nations  was  to 
resume  the  race  for  sea  power  that  had  brought 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  so  near  to  eco- 
nomic destruction  that  only  a  decision  by  war 
could  end  the  competition.  The  Conference 
has  not  only  stopped  the  resumption  of  that 
mad  race;  it  has  not  only  saved  the  peoples  of 
the  world  from  the  taxes  it  would  cost  and 
from  the  further  bloodshed  to  which  it  would 
inevitably  lead — it  has  created  a  new  moral 
standard  for  the  whole  world  for  the  whole 
future.  It  has  placed  the  stigma  of  moral 
criminality  henceforward  upon  any  nation  that 
seeks  to  increase  its  military  power.  It  has 
created  a  presumption  of  guilty  intention  upon 
such  a  nation — the  presumption  that  it  can 
intend  only  evil  purposes  when  it  proposes 
further  armament. 

This  is  a  stupendous  change  in  international 
psychology.  It  is  an  ice-pack  laid  on  the 
feverish  growth  of  fanatical  nationalism,  which 
had  become  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  every 
nation  with  its  neighbors.  Its  beneficent 
effects  are  incalculably  great. 

Second,  Japan  and  the  Far  East.  The 
better  understanding  of  Japan's  problems  by 
America,  and  the  better  understanding  of 
America's  intentions  by  Japan,  have  averted  a 
war  between  the  two  countries  toward  which 
mutual  suspicion  was  rapidly  tending.  The 
international  agreement  to  respect  China's 
territorial  integrity  has  secured  to  that  country 
the  only  opportunity  which  any  race  of  people 
deserves,  namely,  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
Datioiihood  unhandicappNsd  by  foreign  interfer- 
ence.   The  rest  is  China's  responsibility.    If 


she  cannot  now  attain  unity,  modem  political 
and  industrial  institutions,  and  the  national 
power  to  command  the  respect  of  the  world, 
she  will  deserve  whatever  fate  the  second  gener- 
ation hence  may  choose  to  mete  out  to  her. 

It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  clear  that  the  Conference 
has  wholly  loosened  Japan's  hold  upon  Man- 
churia. Neither  was  the  United  States  at  one 
time  free  from  the  menace  of  Napoleon's  con- 
trol of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  But  if  any- 
thing like  American  resourcefulness,  courage, 
and  character  resides  in  the  Chinese  people, 
surely  it  were  childish  to  complain  that  her  four 
hundred  million  people  must  permanently  have 
a  policeman  for  every  foot  of  her  territory  to 
protect  her  against  the  aggressions  of  a  puny 
neighbor  of  seventy  millions.  If  China  is  in 
earnest  about  Manchuria,  she  can  put  her  own 
house  in  order  and  then  demand  what  she 
pleases  of  Japan.  The  tail  of  the  Asiatic  dog 
cannot  permanently  wag  the  body  if  the  dog 
has  a  backbone. 

Siberia,  too,  is  unsettled,  beyond  an  undated 
.promise  by  Japan  to  evacuate  that  region. 
Let  us  give  that  problem  time.  Russians  are 
fully  as  vital  a  race  as  the  Japanese,  and  their 
history  as  a  nation  is  younger  than  ours.  We 
may  yet  have  to  worry  more  about  what 
Russia  may  do  to  Japan  than  about  what  the 
consequences  of  Japan's  adventure  in  Siberia 
may  do  to  Russia.  That  chapter  of  history 
remains  to  be  written.  Furthermore,  the 
United  States  did  not  undertake  to  revise  and 
correct  the  map  of  the  world  at  the  Washington 
Conference. 

The  two  things  we  did  set  out  to  do  have 
been  triumphantly  accomplished.  We  under- 
took to  bring  about  regression  in  armament  and 
to  preserve  the  opportunity  of  China  to  be- 
come a  nation,  while  insuring  ourselves  against 
a  war  in  the  Pacific.  These  things  are  done. 
If  we  are  half  as  successful  in  future  attempts 
in  international  affairs,  we  may  count  our- 
selves fortunate  indeed. 

Self  Government  in  Porto  Rico 

SINCE  the  publication  of  Governor 
Post's  article  on  Porto  Rico  in  the 
January  number  of  the  World's 
Work,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Kansas,  providing  for  complete  self-govern- 
ment by  the  people  of  the  Island.  It  is  not 
possible,  nor  would  it  be  just,  at  this  time,  to 
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make  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  bill.  There  are 
certain  features  in  it  which  undoubtedly  will 
have  to  be  modified  after  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee,  but  the  general  tenor  of  the 
measure  complies  very  closely  with  the  desires 
of  the  autonomists  of  the  Island,  and  yet  main- 
tains the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  The 
proposed  status  might  be  roughly  described  as 
that  of  a  state  unincorporated  into  the  Union, 
but  having  the  same  degree  of  self-government 
as  enjoyed  by  a  state  within  the  Union. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  this  measure 
just  now  is  in  the  reactions  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 

In  Congress  the  bill  will  have  to  meet  the 
inevitable  inertia  of  that  body.  Burdened  as 
Congress  will  be  with  important  legislation, 
any  outside  measures  will  be  difficult  of  pas- 
sage. Also,  a  most  unfortunate  and  unfounded 
confusion  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
American  legislator  between  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  and  our  other  insular  possessions. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  average  Congressman  to 
differentiate  between  the  various  possessions,' 
and  he  fails  to  recognize  that  the  Philippine 
archipelago,  with  its  numberless  islands  and 
tribes  and  races,  ranging  from  the  well-educated 
to  the  most  primitive  savages,  and  its  mixture 
of  Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  and  savage 
superstitions,  is  a  different  proposition  from 
Porto  Rico,  with  its  small,  compact  territory, 
its  homogeneous  population,  uniformly  Chris- 
tian in  faith,  and  with  a  high  proportion  of 
educated  people. 

There  will  be  influence  brought  to  bear  in 
Congress  from  those  elements  in  Porto  Rico 
which  either  want  no  change  in  the  existing  law, 
or  are  not  satisfied  with  the  changes  proposed. 

In  Porto  Rico  the  sentiment  toward  the  bill 
will  resolve  itself  into  four  main  divisions: 

First — Some  of  the  property-owning  element, 
mostly  non-resident  Americans  and  foreigners, 
will  fear,  and  therefore  oppose,  any  extension 
of  power  to  the  Porto  Ricans.  This  element, 
though  not  numerically  large,  will  probably  be 
the  most  effective  in  reaching  the  ear  of  Con- 
gress. 

Second — ^The  uncompromising  advocates  of 
complete  independence,  who  will  oppose  the  bill 
because  it  retains  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.  This  element  is  not  large  and  has  no 
particular  weight. 

Third — The  element  which  is  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time  for  statehood  and  only  statehood. 
This  element  is  not  very  large  numerically,  but 


can  make  an  appeal  to  American  prejudices 
which  will  have  weight  in  this  country. 

Fourth — The  largest  element  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  will  accept  the  bill  gladly,  inas- 
much as  it  grants  them  all  that  they  ask  in 
regard  to  self-government.  They  are  wise 
enough  to  recognize  the  impossibility  of  deny- 
ing American  sovereignty,  and  their  own  good 
sense  tells  them  that  they  are  better  off  under 
the  American  flag,  economically,  financially, 
and  politically,  than  as  an  independent  nation. 
They  realize  that  they  have  no  need  of  an  army, 
navy,  or  diplomatic  corps,  and  they  prefer  to  be 
part  of  a  great  and  powerful  country  than  to 
exist  as  a  very  minor  "poor  relation"  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

If  no  other  result  is  attained,  its  introduction 
is  at  least  a  demonstration  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  give  ear  to  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico,  and  to  consider  the  status 
of  the  Island  and  the  policy  to  be  adopted  to- 
ward it. 

The  Invisible  Government  Becoming 
Visible 

THE  Invisible  Government  of  lobby  in- 
fluence which  has  existed  at  Washington 
ever  since  it  became  the  seat  of  National 
Government,  and  which  was  brought  there 
from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago,  has  of  late  years  been 
becoming  more  and  more  visible. 

For  a  time  the  establishment  of  big  office 
buildings  near  the  Capitol  for  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  where  "conferences"  could  be 
held  in  the  absolute  privacy  of  separate  rooms 
for  each  member,  instead  of  the  more  open  lob- 
bies and  committee  rooms  of  the  Capitol,  per- 
mitted underground  work  to  be  done  almost  as 
quietly  as  during  week-end  visits  to  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Bos- 
ton private  offices  and  with  much  less  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money.  It  ^Iso  obviated  the 
necessity  of  really  "big"  men  giving  much  of 
their  time,  wisdom,  and  other  values  to  the  act. 
But  when  labor  entered  into  the  game  se- 
riously and  began  to  watch  its  friends  "on  the 
Hill"  with  ever  increasing  interest  and  keen- 
ness, it  became  necessary  to  establish  and  or- 
ganize itself  near  by  for  the  purpose.  And  so 
labor  built  an  office  building  of  its  own  on  Mt 
Vernon  Square,  only  a  mile  away,  and  equally 
near  the  White  House  and  the  big  departments, 
and  there  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  cafaanel  of  the 
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American  Federation  of  Labor  in  a  seven-story 
fireproof  stack  of  first  class  oifices,  sat  them- 
selves down  in  national  splendor,  banked  their 
large  defense  fund  near  by,  and  began  to  do 
business  about  the  time  the  Adamson  Law  was 
enacted  in  191 6. 

Since  then  the  International  Order  of  Ma- 
chinists have  built  a  like  building  on  the  corner 
east  of  the  other,  and  installed  a  bank  on  the 
first  floor-awhile  their  offices  and  those  of  sim- 
ilar organizations  stack  up  above  in  serried 
ranks  and  efficient  organization. 

Not  to  be  out-done,  and  recognizing  the  value 
of  the  example  of  these  gentlemen — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation  opposite 
the  State  Department  and  White  House  and 
similar  institutions  of  learning  and  propaganda 
— the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
purchased  the  old  Corcoran  home  at  the  next 
comer  of  LaFayette  Square  and  planned  to 
erect  a  million  dollar  palace  of  industry  and 
influence,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  centre 
of  executive  labors.  The  Farmers'  Alliance 
promptly  announced  a  similar  project  on  the 
next  street  but  one — and  the  Women's  Alliance 
or  some  similar  national  organization  has  also 
proclaimed  its  purposes,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  big  building.  These  are  a  few  only: 
there  are  others  in  existence  or  under  way. 

In  a  year  or  two  there  will  be  a  private  mate 
for  every  public  building  of  size  in  Washington; 
and  the  "people,"  or  at  least  a  part  of  them, 
will  be  sustaining  efficiency  engineers  and 
staffs  of  watchers  to  make  sure  that  the  Govern- 
ment more  or  less  efficiently  governs.  That 
each  of  these  organizations  may  have  a  par- 
ticular axe  to  grind  is  obvious,  but  that  between 
them  checks  and  balances  may  result  is  to  be 
hoped.  The  method  of  these  organizations  is 
nicely  explained  in  the  words  of  one  of  their 
shrewdest  managers,  in  reply  to  the  criticism 
of  an  old-fashioned  legal  and  constitutional- 
minded  man,  who  urged  the  need  of  taking  the 
best  legal  advice  in  regard  to  certain  proposed 
measure.  "We  get  it,"  said  the  manager, 
"  but  not  in  the  way  you  propose — and  it  costs 
us  nothing.  You  see,  we  first  determine  what 
we  want  done.  Now,  that  is  apt  not  always 
to  be  legal,  or  constitutional,  or  evolutionary, 
but  often  revolutionary.  We  never  allow  any 
one  on  our  committees  to  advise  us  directly 
who  is  not  himself  a  member  of  one  of  our 
crafts,  but  when  we  know  just  what  we  want — 
we  put  it  in  writing.  Then  we  go  up  'on  the 
Hill'  quietly  and  submit  it  to  our  fellows  there. 


There  is  quite  a  bunch  of  them,  more  or  less 
tied  to  us  in  one  way  or  another.  Some  of 
them  carry  union  cards.  They  look  the  stuff 
over  and  tell  us  what  they  think.  All  of  them 
are  politicians  and  some  of  them  are  very  good 
lawyers.  They  sympathize  with  us  or  at  least 
try  to.  And  they  know  what  can  get  by.  They 
tell  us  frankly  what  that  is  and  we  usually  gov- 
ern ourselves  accordingly.  If  we  don't  like  it, 
we  try  to  raise  hell  and  put  it  over,  but  usually, 
somehow,  that  isn't  necessary." 

This  plan  is  not  peculiar  to  the  particular 
organization  for  which  he  spoke.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  the  others,  and,  while  it  specifically 
applies  to  positive  aims,  it  is  also  available  for 
more  negative  purp)oses,  such  as  preventing 
legislative  or  official  action  or  stirring  up  in- 
vestigations and  the  like. 

The  point  is,  the  "business"  is  growing,  is 
organized,  and  is  building  its  watch  towers 
and  forts,  and  placing  disappearing  guns  in  and 
about  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 

To  defend  against  this  no  longer  insidious 
and  invisible  government  by  the  interests,  who 
is  to  arouse  the  people  and  protect  their  ser- 
vants from  seduction,  domination,  and  that  sin, 
the  wages  of  which  is  death  for  us  all? 

The  budget  system,  the  civil  service  rules 
extensions,  the  seats  in  Congress  for  the  Cabi- 
net, the  resumption  of  personally  delivered 
messages  by  the  President,  are  all  symptoms  of 
the  search  for  a  remedy. 

But  the  greatest  help  of  all  is  that  which  was 
tersely  expressed  by  a  recently  retired  states- 
man of  great  power  of  diction:  "Open  coven- 
ants openly  arrived  at." 

When  reasonable,  but  pitiless,  publicity  rules 
in  Washington;  when  correspondents  find  their 
copy  not  in  hotel  corridors,  but  in  the  offices  of 
these  organizations;  when  Senatorial  and  Con- 
gressional "blocs"  tell  us  where  they  get  their 
sailing  or  marching  orders;  when,  in  a  word,  we 
know  who  is  who  and  what  is  what  outside  of 
elective  and  appointive  offices  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  then  government  of,  by,  and  for 
the  people  will  be  reasonably  safe  again  for  a 
while. 

Our  Position  in  the  Philippines 

IT  IS  now  nearly  five  months  since  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood  and  Mr.  W.  Cam- 
eron Forbes  wrote  the  report  of  their 
Special  Mission  on  Investigation  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.    For  a  somewhat  shorter  period 
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this  report  has  been  available  to  the  public 
for  reading  and  reflection.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
lucid  and  one  of  the  most  convincing  state 
papers  of  modern  times.  Based  upon  honest 
and  painstaking  and  intelligent  study  at  first 
hand,  and  written  in  the  temper  of  profound 
good  will  toward  the  Filipinos,  it  is  a  states- 
manlike production. 

The  most  important  of  the  Commissioners' 
conclusions  are  these: 

We  find  the  people  happy,  peaceful,  and  in  the 
main  prosperous,  and  keenly  appreciative  of  the 
benefits  of  American  rule. 

We  find  everywhere  among  the  Christian  Filipinos 

the  desire  for  independence,  generally  under  the 

protection  of  the  United  States.     The  non-Christians 

,  and  Americans  are  for  continuance  of  American 

control. 

We  find  a  general  failure  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  independence  under  the  protection  of  another 
nation  is  not  true  independence. 

We  find  that  the  Government  is  not  reasonably 
free  from  those  underlying  causes  which  result  in 
the  destruction  of  government. 

We  find  that  a  reasonable  proportion  of  officials 
and  employees  are  men  of  good  character  and  ability, 
and  reasonably  faithful  to  the  trust  imposed  upon 
them;  but  that  the  efficiency  of  the  public  services 
has  fallen  off,  and  that  they  are  now  relatively  in- 
efficient, due  to  lack  of  inspection  and  to  the  too 
rapid  transfer  of  control  to  officials  who  have  not 
had  the  necessary  time  for  proper  training. 

We  find  that  many  Filipinos  have  shown  marked 
capacity  for  government  service  and  that  the  young 
generation  is  full  of  promise;  that  the  civil  service 
laws  have  in  the  main  been  honestly  administered, 
but  there  is  a  marked  deterioration  due  to  the  in- 
jection of  politics. 

We  find  there  is  a  disquieting  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  to  an  extent  which 
constitutes  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  find  that  the  people  are  not  organized  econ- 
omically nor  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense 
to  maintain  an  independent  government. 

We  feel  that  with  all  their  many  excellent  qualities, 
the  experience  of  the  past  eight  years,  during  which 
they  have  had  practical  autonomy,  has  not  been 
such  as  to  justify  the  people  of  the  United  States 
relinquishing  supervision  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  withdrawing  their  Army  and 
Navy,  and  leaving  the  Islands  a  prey  to  any  power- 
ful nation  coveting  their  rich  soil  and  potential  com- 
mercial advantages. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  an  indefinite 
continuance  of  American  control,  the  repeal  of 


sections  of  the  Jones  Act  which  weakened  the 
authority  of  the  Governor-General,  and  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  of  a 
deadlock  over  appointments  between  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Philippine  Senate, 
be  authorized  to  render  the  final  decision. 

There  seems  to  be  no  answer  to  the  Com- 
missioners' assertion  that  an  independent 
Philippine  nation  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
covetous  neighbors.  We  have  a  duty  to  the 
Filipinos  that  cannot  be  discharged  by  turning 
them  adrift.  It  can  only  be  met  by  vigorously 
continuing  our  past  policy  of  education,  justice, 
and  training  in  the  art  of  government,  main- 
taining all  the  while  the  protection  of  our  flag 
over  their  defenseless  islands.  The  Pacific 
Treaty  which  has  just  been  negotiated  makes 
this  easy  and  inexpensive,  as  it  pledges  all 
Pacific  Powers  to  non-aggression  and  to  ab- 
stain from  comp)etitive  fortification  of  stra- 
tegic islands. 

Study  the  Living  "Source  Minds" 

HISTORIANS  constantly  refer  to  orig- 
inal documents,  like  the  correspon- 
dence between  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Henry  of  Navarre,  or  like  Madison's  notes  on 
the  Constitutional  Convention  which  framed 
our  fundamental  law.  In  these  documents 
they  find  the  pure  gold  of  history — the  thoughts 
of  the  people  who  were  making  history,  re- 
corded at  the  time  they  made  it.  These  are 
called  "source  books." 

There  are  now  living  men  who  have  what 
may  be  called  ''source  minds."  They  are  the 
original  thinkers,  men  whose  success  is  based, 
not  upon  luck  or  upon  imitation  or  upon  for- 
tunate association  with  successful  leaders,  but 
upon  their  own  bold  conceptions  and  resolute 
will.  If  you  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  what 
is  going  on  in  this  world,  study  these  men. 
If  you  want  to  know  what  is  most  likdy  to 
happen  next,  study  these  men.  A  phrase  or  a 
paragraph  of  their  thought  is  worth  a  library- 
full  of  lesser  men's  ideas. 

Herbert  Hoover  is  such  a  man.  He  knows 
business  and  economics  and  international  af- 
fairs. When  he  writes  on  any  of  these  subjects, 
read  it  twice,  and  then  think  it  over.  Henry 
Ford  is  another.  He  knows  manufacturing  as 
few  men  know  it.  (Dodge  him  when  he  talks 
history;  but  make  no  mistake,  he  knows  his 
business.)  When  Edison  talks  about  mechanics 
and  chemistry,  listen  hard;  when  he  talks  reli- 
gion, smile  and  forget  it.    When  Charles  W. 
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Eliot  talks  about  education,  or  public  affairs, 
or  plain  old-fashioned  duty,  you  are  hearing 
strong  and  filling  doctrine.  When  George  O. 
Squier  talks  wireless,  you're  in  the  best  com- 
pany you  can  have. 

The  best  informed  men  in  the  world  are  the 
men  who  keep  their  eyes  open  for  the  "  source 
minds"  and  then  study  them.  The  late  Lord 
Bryce  was  a  master  of  this  art.  He  .  had 
such  a  mind  himself,  but  he  enriched  it  by  a 
discriminating  search  for  like  minds  in  other 
fields  and  by  a  relentless  industry  in  "rifling" 
those  minds  of  their  best  thoughts. 

Free  Speech 

MEASURES  that  may  have  been  neces- 
sary during  the  war  to  prevent  the 
preaching  of  sedition  seem  to  have  left 
some  dangerous  ideas  in  many  minds  about 
the  right  of  free  speech.  A  few  weeks  ago  in 
New  York,  a  public  meeting  was  called  to  hear 
the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
discuss  the  relation  of  modem  statistics  about 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  proposal  that  the  State 
establish  medical  clinics  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  to  married  people  upon  birth 
control.  This  is  a  subject  of  profound  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  It  most 
emphatically  has  two  sides.  But  this  meeting 
was  called  by  a  group  of  citizens  of  the  highest 
standing;  and  their  character,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  principal  speakers,  was  as- 
surance that  the  subject  was  to  be  discussed 
in  the  most  earnest  and  elevated  manner. 
Nevertheless,  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
subject  was  too  immoral  for  public  discussion, 
and  upon  the  unwarranted  assumption  that 
the  discussion  itself  would  be  demoralizing,  the 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  New  York  demanded 
that  the  police  suppress  the  meeting  before  it 
began.  This  was  done,  by  the  exercise  of 
physical  force  and  without  any  process  of  law. 

Upon  reflection,  the  Archbishop  probably 
realizes  that  his  procedure  was  wrong.  Neither 
law  nor  abstract  right  sanctions  interference 
with  freedom  of  assembly  and  freedom  of 
speech  until  overt  acts  demonstrate  that  the 
one  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  that  the 
other  violates  public  morals.  His  recourse 
was  to  have  waited  until  somebody  said 
something  that  was  immoral  and  then  to  cause 
that  speaker's  arrest. 

Upon  reflection,  the  police  authorities  of 


New  York  probably  realize  that  they,  and  not 
the  people  who  gathered  at  Town  Hall,  were 
guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  law. 

The  presumption  of  innocence  is  still  a  car- 
dinal point  of  American  justice.  The  right  of 
free  speech  is  still  a  sacred  right.  Any  one  who 
trifles  with  either,  does  so  at  his  peril.  He 
may  achieve  a  moment's  victory,  but  at  the 
price  of  public  resentment.  And  in  a  nation 
where  public  opinion  has  the  last  say,  whoever 
attempts  to  suppress  free  speech  does  his  own 
cause  a  lasting  injury.  He  is  also  attempting 
something  that  the  public  will  not  long  tolerate. 
The  right  of  free  speech  has  been  too  hardly 
won  and  is  too  precious  to  be  denied. 

Commercial  Aviation 

SUMMARIZING  a  bulletin  issued  under 
the  above  title  by  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York,  the  present 
status  of  commercial  aviation  is  as  follows: 
The  three  longest  air  routes  are  San  Francisco- 
New    York,    Warsaw-Paris,    and    Toulouse- 


COMMERCIAL  AIRPLANE   ROUTES   IN    EUROPE 

Casablanca.  The  most-used  route  is  London- 
Paris.  No  private  company,  even  at  the  high 
rates  they  charge,  can  carry  passengers  or 
freight  at  a  profit  without  Government  subsidy. 
France,  which  considers  the  training  of  air 
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pilots  a  vital  part  of  her  scheme  of  national 
defense,  is  the  most  active  country  in  granting 
air  subsidies,  and  consequently  has  the  largest 
number  of  regular  routes. 

In  the  United  States,  our  long  air  mail 
routes  are  maintained  at  Government  ex- 
pense. Mail  is  carried  between  Key  West 
and  Havana  and  between  Seattle  and  Victoria 
by  private  companies  under  contract.  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  extend  the  practice  of 
letting,  private  contracts  unless  the  cost  is  no 
greater  than  by  rail.  But  as  it  seems  likely 
that  airplane  carriage  of  mail  can  soon  meet 
this  test,  we  may  hope  in  the  not  distant  future 
for  a  great  extension  of  the  air  mail  service, 
with  its  accompanying  great  saving  in  time  of 
delivery. 

This  saving  in  time  is  indicated  by  the 
present  handling  of  the  New  York-San 
Francisco  mail.  As  night  flying  has  not  yet 
been  successful  on  this  route,  the  mail  is  now 
carried  all  day  by  airplane  and  all  night  by 
train.  Under  this  arrangement,  64,000  letters 
a  day  are  now  dispatched  at  a  saving  of  24  hours 
over  all-rail  time,  and  at  no  additional  cost. 

A  Well  Insured  Nation 

CT  year  more  than  thirteen  million  life  in- 
surance policies  were  issued  in  this 
country.  These  represented  more  than 
eight  and  a  half  billion  dollars  of  new  insurance. 
Since  1918,  when  less  than  five  billion  of  new 
insurance  was  written,  there  has  been  a  phenom- 
enal growth  in  life  insurance  in  this  country. 
In  191 9  it  reached  nearly  eight  billion,  in  1920 
more  than  ten  billion  of  new  life  insurance  was 
written.  This  was  a  reflection  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  income  of  the  people  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  continue;  but  it  is  also  an 
evidence  of  a  widespread  intent  to  save  for  the 
future  welfare  of  dependents.  Looked  at  from 
that  angle  this  growth  in  life  insurance  is  most 
encouraging.  Twenty  years  ago  the  amount 
of  new  insurance  written  annually  was  two 
billion  dollars;  ten  years  ago  it  had  not  yet 
reached  three  billion;  now  it  is  nearly  three 
times  that  amount. 

According  to  life  insurance  officials,  this  in- 
surance belongs  to  forty  million  people.  That 
represents  a  good  proportion  of  the  54,421,832 
people  which  the  Census  Bureau  says  are  en- 
titled to  vote  in  this  country.  These  people 
own  the  assets  of  the  insurance  companies, 
amounting  to  about  eight  billion  dollars,  which 


compose  the  reserves  that  insure  the  payment 
of  their  policies  at  maturity.  An  appreciation 
of  that  ownership  on  the  part  of  forty  million 
voters,  or  of  any  considerable  part  of  them, 
would  be  ample  protection  against  the  spread  of 
socialism  in  this  country,  for  Bolshevism  must 
break  against  the  rock  of  man's  unselfish  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  his  children.  An  appre- 
ciation of  this  ownership  would  also  engender 
better  public  sentiment  toward  the  properties 
represented  by  these  assets.  Public  utility 
companies  have  come  to  realize  this  fact  and 
are  now  encouraging  investment  in  their  se- 
curities on  the  part  of  those  they  serve. 

Life  insurance  company  assets  are  divided 
between  investments  in  real  estate  mortgages, 
railroad  securities,  government  and  municipal 
bonds,  and  loans  to  policyholders  about  as  fol- 
lows: Mortgage  loans,  32  per  cent.;  railroad 
securities,  26  per  cent. ;  government  and  munici- 
pal bonds,  19  per  cent.;  policy  loans,  12  per 
cent.  Real  estate  mortgages  have  been  most 
popular  with  the  companies  in  recent  years  and 
there  are  now  a  billion  and  a  quarter  loaned  on 
farm  mortgages  and  almost  as  much  on  city 
property.  A  much  smaller  amount  has  gone 
into  railroad  securities,  but  they  formerly  made 
up  the  largest  item  among  the  assets  and  still 
stand  at  more  than  a  billion  and  three-quarters 
dollars.  There  was  a  rapid  growth  in  holdings 
of  United  States  Government  bonds  during 
and  since  the  war  but  holdings  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment bonds  have  been  cut  in  half  since  191 7 
and  now  amount  to  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  assets.  Loans  to  policyholders,  while 
they  have  not  been  reduced  in  the  aggregate, 
now  amount  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  assets  as 
against  15  per  cent,  in  1914. 

A  Correction 

IN  MR.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU'S article 
on  the  campaign  of  1916,  published  in  the 
World's  Work  for  December,  he  de- 
scribed the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  insure  a  fair  count  of  the  vote  in 
California.  He  described  Mr.  Gavin  McNab, 
of  San  Francisco,  as  asking  for  $25,000  to  carr>' 
out  the  Committee's  instructions  to  employ 
watchers  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
authorizes  the  magazine  to  say  that  this  was 
not  a  request  from  Mr.  McNab,  but  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee;  and  to  say  further 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  funds  so  auth- 
orized were  used. 


BUCKET  SHOPS  AND  THEIR  VICTIMS 


Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on    investments  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom 


THE  slow  but  steady  upward  move- 
ment in  prices  of  securities  which 
started  around  the  middle  of  October 
has  been  hard  on  the  bucket  shops. 
These  houses  prosper  most  in  a  de- 
clining market,  but  they  can  prosper  in  an 
advancing  market  provided  there  are  enough 
downward  reactions  to  permit  them  to  cover  a 
majority  of  their  obligations  to  their  clients 
at  lower  prices  than  their  clients  are  paying 
them.  In  such  a  market  they  can  usually  get 
many  of  their  clients  so  extended  in  their  mar- 
ket commitments  that  a  good  reaction  will 
close  out  their  accounts  because  they  cannot 
put  up  additional  "margin";  and  then,  if  the 
bucket  shop  has  never  bought  the  securities,  it 
gets  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  money  they  have 
put  up.  But  in  a.  steadily  advancing  market 
there  are  not  these  opportunities  for  the  bucket 
shop  operator  and  when  clients  begin  to  take 
their  profits,  or  demand  delivery  of  their  se- 
curities, he  is  "out  of  luck"  and  receivership 
and  bankruptcy  frequently  follow. 

For  the  fortunate  reader  who  has  never  been 
initiated  in  "margin  trading"  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  this  is  the  buying  of  stocks  by  put- 
ting up  a  portion  of  the  purchase  price  and 
borrowing  the  remainder:  as  legitimate  an 
operation  as  buying  a  house  on  a  mortgage, 
provided  you  know  as  much  about  the  stock  as 
you  do  about  the  house,  but  more  risky  because 
you  seldom  do  know  as  much  and  because 
stocks  fluctuate  in  market  value  more  rapidly 
than  houses,  which  is  the  reason  those  who 
lend  you  the  balance  reserve  the  right  to  call 
upon  you  at  any  time  for  additional  cash  pay- 
ments. Stocks  bought  in  this  way  are  left 
with  the  broker  and  he  has  the  right  to  use 
them  as  collateral  security  for  loans  at  the 
banks  in  order  to  get  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  the  balance  to  the  one  they  were  pur- 
chased from.  This  balance  stands  on  the 
broker's  books  as  a  loan  to  you.  One  reason  he 
calls  upon  you  for  more  money  as  the  stock  goes 
down  is  because  the  banks  keep  close  watch  of 
the  market  value  of  this  collateral  and  call  upon 
him  to  r^uce  his  bank  loans  as  it  goes  down. 


That  is  the  method  of  operation  of  an  honest 
house.  The  bucket  shop  operates  exactly  the 
same  except  it  does  not  buy  the  stock,  or  if  it 
does,  soon  sells  it  again,  and  does  not  borrow 
on  it  at  the  bank.  It  charges  you  interest 
on  the  balance  just  the  same  and  when  the 
stock  goes  down  it  calls  upon  you  for  more 
margin.  You  would  never  notice  any  differ- 
ence unless  you  dropped  in  to  make  payment 
in  full  for  the  stock  and  found  that  you  had 
difficulty  in  getting  delivery  of  it,  or  closed  out 
your  account  and  asked  for  your  money,  or 
tried  to  transfer  the  account  to  some  other 
house.  Even  then  you  might  not  have  any 
trouble,  but  when  the  market  has  moved  as 
steadily  upward  as  it  has  since  the  middle  of 
October  you  are  likely  to  have. 

That  explains  the  operation  of  a  bucket  shop 
in  its  simple  form.  In  actual  practice  few  of 
them  stay  "  short "  in  this  way  of  all  the  stocks 
their  clients  are  "  long  "  of,  to  use  two  expressive 
Wall  Street  terms.  In  other  words,  they  do 
not  always  bet  against  their  clients.  If  the 
bucket  shop  manager  himself  thinks  a  stock  is 
going  up,  he  would  certainly  execute  his  clients' 
orders  for  it  and  hold  it  at  least  until  he  thought 
a  reaction  was  due.  He  does  not  make  as  much 
money  then  because  he  has  to  pay  interest  at 
the  bank,  but  as  long  as  he  guesses  the  market 
movements  right  he  can  meet  all  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  clients  and  avoid  receivership. 
But  when  the  market  moves  up  steadily  with- 
out any  material  reactions,  then  he  is  more 
likely  than  at  other  times  to  make  wrong 
guesses,  and  if  he  has  spent  most  of  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  of  the  last  declining  market,  he 
soon  goes  under.  And  his  clients  are  the  ones 
who  suffer.  He  usually  saves  enough  to  live 
in  ease  until  conditions  are  more  propitious  for 
his  line  of  business.    Then  he  starts  in  again. 

This  is  not  "inside"  information  on  the 
underworld  of  Wall  Street,  learned  from  a 
financial  detective  agency.  Any  one  of  a 
hundred  well-informed  men  in  Wall  Street's 
legitimate  banking  and  brokerage  houses,  if 
you  ask  him  about  one  or  more  of  a  dozen 
houses  that  advertise  widely  to  attract  new 
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clients,  will  tell  you  that  he  thinks  they  are 
operating  as  bucket  shops.  "Then  why  are 
they  not  put  out  of  business  ?"  you  ask.  There 
is  a  law  against  operating  in  that  way  in  New 
York  State.  The  trouble  is  to  prove  it.  There 
is  no  law  that  permits  an  examiner  to  come  in 
at  unexpected  intervals,  unannounced,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  banks,  and  make  an  examination 
of  a  broker's  books.  Even  if  there  were,  he 
might  not  uncover  evidence  of  bucketing  where 
the  house  executed  all  its  orders  and  soon  after 
sold  some  of  the  stocks  against  dummy  ac- 
counts on  the  books.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  fought  this  evil  for  years  by 
prohibiting  its  members  from  dealing  with 
bucket  shops,  and  by  preventing  them  from 
getting  quotations  by  wire  of  the  dealings  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Due  to  these  efforts 
the  evil  is  not  as  widespread  as  it  has  been  at 
times  in  the  past  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  group  of  so-called 
investment  and  brokerage  houses  with  branches 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  has  been 
operating  in  this  way  for  the  past  few  years. 
The  recent  steady  advance  in  security  prices 
has  put  some  of  these  houses  to  a  severe  test 
and  already  two  of  those  suspected  of  belonging 
to  this  group  have  failed.  Thus  we  have  the 
anomaly  of  security  houses  failing  when  stocks 
are  advancing  and  the  public  is  trading  more 
actively  and  the  commissions  that  honest 
houses  are  making  are  growing. 

What  is  needed  is  a  change  in  attitude  toward 
these  houses.  They  are  a  public  menace  and  a 
menace  to  Wall  Street,  yet  their  existence  is 
suspected  and  little  is  done  about  it.  In  fact, 
they  seem  to  be  accepted  by  a  large  part  of 
Wall  Street  as  a  necessary  evil  like  the  black 
sheep  of  a  family  which  we  must  always  have 
with  us.  Few  stop  to  realize  that  it  is  these 
houses,  by  their  widespread  advertising,  that 
give  many  people  their  introduction  and 
first,  if  not  last,  impression  of  Wall  Street. 
The  sins  of  these  houses  are  held  up  against  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad  in  Wall  Street.  Yet 
they  more  or  less  openly  ply  their  trade  and 
some  of  them  are  quite  frank  about  it.  They 
have  become  used  to  associating  with  good 
company  in  the  financial  advertising  pages  of 
the  newspapers,  and  they  frequently  apply 
for  advertising  space  in  the  leading  magazines 
and  seem  unable  to  understand  why  they  are 
not  accepted. 


The  head  of  one  of  these  houses,  trying  to 
convince  a  representative  of  this  magazine  not 
long  ago  that  it  should  accept  his  copy,  ex- 
plained how  he  sold  securities  on  the  partial 
payment  plan:  "  If  they  are  securities  that  we 
know  the  market  in,  we  don't  have  to  buy  them 
when  the  client  starts  making  his  payments. 
We  have  twenty  months  before  we  have  to 
make  delivery  to  him  and  in  that  time  we  can 
usually  buy  them  lower.  In  that  way  we  make 
considerably  more  than  the  interest  and  com- 
mission we  charge  the  client."  Such  a  house 
will  guarantee  its  clients  against  any  call  for 
"margin"  in  addition  to  the  regular  monthly 
payments  and  against  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  the  client,  things  that  a  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  house  is  not  permitted 
to  do  for  its  own  protection.  (Reputable  bond 
houses,  real  estate  mortgage  and  farm  mortgage 
houses,  who  are  meeting  the  popular  demand 
for  securities  that  can  be  bought  on  the  instal- 
ment plan,  can  guarantee  these  things  because 
the  securities  they  are  selling  are  not  subject 
to  wide  market  fluctuations.) 

How  then  is  an  individual  to  guard  himself 
against  the  bucket  shops,  which  make  their 
best  profits  when  he  loses  and  which  are 
very  likely  to  go  put  of  business  when  he  is 
ahead?  In  the  first  place,  the  man  who  does 
not  trade  on  margin  does  not  run  this  risk. 
But  there  is  also  a  danger  for  the  man  who  is 
buying  stocks  on  the  partial  payment  plan,  for 
many  of  these  houses  have  gone  in  for  that 
class  of  business.  It  is  one  of  the  safest  ways 
for  them  to  carry  on  a  bucket  shop  busi- 
ness. They  know  just  when  they  are  going 
to  be  called  upon  to  make  delivery  and  also 
know  that  they  have  a  long  time  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  transaction  to  its  close  in  which 
to  take  advantage  of  downward  reactions  in  the 
market.  The  person,  therefore,  who  is  dealing 
in  stocks  on  a  margin  or  buying  them  on  the 
partial  payment  plan  should  make  inquiry 
through  his  bank  or  some  other  reliable  channel  * 
as  to  the  character  of  the  house  that  he  intends 
to  do  business  with.  And  he  should  not  con- 
tent himself  with  a  report  that  "As  far  as  we 
can  learn  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
house."  He  should  insist  that  the  house  he 
does  business  with  is  enjoying  more  than  a 
negatively  favorable  reputation  and  is  posi- 
tively known  for  its  high  character  and  strong 
financial  backing. 
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In  order  to  present  in  ofte  place  wise  aftd  informed  ihougki  and  stimulating  counsel, 
month  after  month,  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  have  created  this  special  section  in 
the  magazine  and  invited  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  to  contribute  to  it. 
The  magazine  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  their  willingness  to  cooi>eraie  in  this 
undertaking. 

The  views  expressed  by  each  author  are  bis  alone,  there  being  no  group  responsi- 
hiliiy  for  any  of  the  opinions,  but  no  opinions  will  appear  in  this  section  except  those 
belonging  to  some  individual  of  this  group, — The  Editors, 

A  BUSINESS  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

By  CASPER  S,    YOST 


THERE  is  a  widely  prevalent 
notion  that  the  golden  rule  of 
business  is  "  Do  unto  others* 
and  do  them  good/'  There  is 
another  notion,  that  the  aver- 
age business  man  conducts  his  business 
upon  principles  that  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  Standards  of  morality  of  his 
personal  relations.  That  is  to  say»  he 
uses  the  phrase  "  It's  business,"  or  **  It's 


not  business/'  to  excuse  practices  or 
delinquencies  that  are  not  honest  when 
measured  by  ethical  rules,  and  often  ap- 
plies another  set  of  principles  to  his  in- 
dividual associations.  He  may  be,  ac- 
cording to  this  idea,  the  sou!  of  probity 
outside  of  business,  but  keep  your  hands 
on  your  pockets  when  dealing  with  him  in 
business  matters.  How  much  justifica- 
tion there  may  be  for  these  popular  no- 


^ 
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tions  is  purely  conjectural,  but  surely  they 
exist,  and  it  raises  the  question  whether 
business  men  do  not  owe  it  to  themselves 
to  establish  ethical  standards  of  business 
practice,  in  conformity  with  generally 
accepted  principles  of  morality,  and  in- 
sist upon  their  observance  by  all  who 
wish  to  command  respect. 

At  the  national  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ethical  Union,  held  in  St.  Louis 
some  time  ago,  one  of  the  subjects  pre- 
sented for  debate  was  the  query,  "Is  an 
ethical  code  in  business  possible?"  The 
interrogative  form  given  to  the  topic 
implies  a  doubt,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  discussion,  as  reported,  to  relieve 
the  implication.  Apparently  no  attempt 
was  made  to  answer  the  question,  nega- 
tively or  affirmatively,  the  argument 
taking  the  form  of  a  debate  on  industrial 
relations,  as  if  that  were  the  sole  field  of 
ethical  conduct  in  business,  and  intro- 
ducing controversial  social  theories  that 
could  have  no  place  in  any  code  of  ethics, 
for  such  a  code  can  amount  to  nothing 
unless  it  expresses  principles  of  conduct 
that  are  in  harmony  with  the  general 
sense  of  right. 

But  is  a  code  of  business  ethics  possi- 
ble? There  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
ethics  in  business.  Business,  indeed, 
could  not  exist  if  honesty  and  honor  were 
not  recognized  and  applied  principles  of 
business  conduct.  Notwithstanding  popu- 
lar notions,  the  whole  fabric  of  business  is 
founded  upon  these  principles.  Individ- 
uals may  and  do  violate  them,  but  seldom 
without  ultimate  disaster.  There  is  no 
asset  in  any  business  so  concretely  valu- 
able as  a  reputation  for  integrity.  1 1  can- 
not be  calculated  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  therefore  is  never  included  in  the 
periodical  statements  of  assets  and  liabil- 
ities, but  nevertheless  it  gives  added 
weight  to  every  figure  of  valuation.  And 
such  a  reputation  can  be  aquired  only  by 
ethical  practices  long  continued.  There 
is  ethics  in  business,  in  every  relation 
of  business,  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  insuperable  difficulty  in  setting  up  and 


establishing  a  definitive  code  of  business 
ethics. 

But  is  it  worth  while?  If  a  reputation 
for  integrity  is  worth  while  for  any  busi- 
ness man  individually,  or  for  any  unit  of 
business,  then  surely  it  is  worth  while  for 
business  in  the  mass.  Business,  as  has 
been  said,  is  essentially  founded  upon 
integrity,  yet,  because  of  the  practices 
of  some  business  men-  and  some  groups  of 
business  men  who  show  little  or  no  respect 
for  ethical  principles,  business  in  general 
has  not  the  reputation  for  integrity  that 
it  should  have,  and  perhaps  could  have  if 
there  were  definite  and  known  standards 
of  business  conduct  that  would  give  ex- 
pression to  the  ideals  of  the  moral  con- 
science of  business,  and  provide  a  measure 
whereby  business,  collectively  as  well 
as  individually,  may  prove  its  character 
by  the  quality  of  its  ethical  principles  and 
the  extent  of  their  observance.  What, 
for  example,  is  honesty  in  business?  One 
man,  perhaps,  will  answer,  "Anything 
that  is  within  the  law,"  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  view  be  helps  to  muddy  the 
waters  of  general  business  character. 
Possibly  this  man  knows  no  better; 
his  ethical  sense  has  not  been  developed, 
and  the  nature  and  value  of  higher 
standards  have  never  been  presented  to 
him.  Yet  the  one  word  "honesty" 
covers  the  whole  gamut  of  ethical  prin- 
ciples. For  "honesty"  and  "honor" 
come  from  the  same  root,  and  they  em- 
brace within  their  meanings  truth,  fair- 
ness, and  right  in  the  relations  between 
men.  But  how  is  one  to  know  their 
meanings,  and  the  manner  and  extent  of 
their  application  to  business  practices, 
unless  business  collectively,  and  with  the 
authority  of  numbers  and  power,  estab- 
lishes standards  of  moral  guidance  which 
must  be  regarded,  if  the  business  man  is  to 
acquire  and  maintain  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  other  business  men? 

Is  this  visionary?  There  is  evidence 
that  many  business  men  do  not  think  so. 
One  of  the  highest  li^ts  in  these 
shadowed  days  is  the  growing  sense  of 
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public  responsibility  among  business  men, 
which  is  largely  the  result  of  an  increasing 
moral  consciousness.  Organizations  of 
business  men  are  recognizing  and  apply- 
ing ethical  principles  as  never  before,  dis- 
carding and  discontinuing  practices  that 
have  been  considered  legitimate,  establish- 
ing new  and  finer  relations withemployees, 
encouraging  truth  and  discountenancing 
misrepresentation  in  advertising,  empha- 
sizing service  as  an  essential  function  of 
business,  cooperating  to  advance  material 
ideals  or  general  interests  by  methods 
that  bear  the  light  of  public  scrutiny. 
The  trend  is  plainly  and  strongly  toward 
higher  ethical  relations  and  practices. 
Not  only  is  this  spirit  and  tendency 
manifest,  but  definite  ethical  standards 
are  being  set  up  by  some  groups  of 
business  men.  Not  long  ago  the  as- 
sociation of  ice  cream  supply  men  adopted 
and  put  into  operation  a  "fair  prac- 
tice code,"  constituting  essentially  a  code 
of  ethics  for  that  particular  business. 
The  code  consists  of  forty  rules,  four- 
teen of  which  govern  the  relations  of 
the  members  with  their  customers,  and 
the  others  the  relations  of  the  members 
with  one  another.  It  applies  to  concerns 
with  an  invested  capital  of  more  than 
$100,000,000  and  annual  exp>enditures  of 
more  than  $200,000,000.  Violation  of  the 
code  is  to  be  punished  by  expulsion  from 
the  association.  The  International  As- 
sociation of  Rotary  Clubs,  a  great  organ- 
ization of  business  men,  has  a  simple  code 
of  ethics,  which  is  rather  a  creed,  and  a 
committee  on  business  methods  is  now 
at  work  endeavoring  to  establish  a  defi- 
nite code  of  business  practice  for  each 
of  the  various  lines  of  business  repre- 
sented in  the  organization,  and  also  a 
general  code  applicable  to  all  business. 
"  It  is  not  possible/'  says  the  latest  report 
of  this  committee,  "to  practice  unde- 
fined business  ideals,  or  to  strive  to 
actualize  glittering  generalities.  There- 
fore the  pressing  need  to-day  is  a  plain 
statement  of  business  rules  of  conduct 
which  clearly  define  what  one  should  do 


and  what  one  should  not  do."  No  doubt 
there  are  others  who  feel  this  need  and 
are  working  toward  the  same  end. 

A  general  code  of  business  ethics  could 
not  and  need  not  enter  into  the  details 
of  practice  required  in  a  trade  code.  It 
should  not  be  impossible,  or  even  very 
difficult,  to  formulate  a  code  of  elemental 
ethical  principles  and  practices,  covering 
all  the  essential  relations  of  business, 
within  and  without,  and  applicable  to 
the  conduct  of  every  business  and  every 
business  man.  Standards  of  right  are 
necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  right,  and  in 
the  application  of  that  knowledge  is  laid 
the  foundation  of  respect  and  confidence. 
American  initiative,  energy,  sagacity, 
and  achievement  are  nowhere  so  con- 
spicuous as  in  American  business.  We 
are  looked  upon  as  preeminently  a  busi- 
ness people,  and  the  reputation  of  Ameri- 
can business  for  efficiency  and  enter- 
prise is  as  broad  as  the  earth.  At  the 
same  time  America  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  practical  kiealism,  and 
because  of  this  it  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  leader  in  human  progress.  The 
position  and  power  of  American  business 
impose  upon  it  a  responsibility — ^a  re- 
sponsibility of  jeadership— and  leadership, 
if  it  is  to  accomplish,  must  move  not  only 
forward  but  upward.  1 1  cannot  do  so  con- 
tinually unless  its  moral  ideals  are  as  high 
as,  and  joined  with,  its  material  ideals; 
for  in  business,  as  in  all  human  activites, 
it  is  the  imponderables  that  draw  up- 
ward. "Commerce," said  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  "is  no  missionary  to  carry  more  or 
better  than  you  have  at  home.  But 
what  you  have  at  home,  be  it  gospel  or  beit 
drunkenness,  commerce  carries  the  world 
over."  What  better  staple  could  there 
be  for  American  commerce  than  definite 
standards  of  ethical  conduct  expressed 
and  applied  in  American  business  at 
home?  The  thought  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  and  other  great  organizations 
of  business  men. 
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LOOKING  AT  THE  FARMERS'  SIDE 

An  Interview  with  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
By  THEODORE    \L    KNAPPEN 


/MERICAN  farmers  have  traveled  a  long 
i        way  in  the  last  two  years  toward 
L       their  coveted  place  in  the  son.    The 
\     new  Fami  Bureau  form  of  associa- 
^    ti^[fl^ss\\alTI>'^swep^ 
a-|jalffarmers  into  a  vast  federated  orgamzaf  loh , 
TogeTRer  with  theTarmers'  Union,  the  Grange 
and  other  organizations  it  has  made  the  voice 
of  the  farmer  one  of  authority  in  every  hamlet, 
in  all  the  great  markets,  in  state  capitals,  and 
in  Washington  itself.     Through  the^rm  bloc 
in  Congress  they  are  in  strategic  control  of  na- 
tional legislation,  and  though  President  Hard- 
ing  felt   constrained    to   deprecate   the   bloc"** 
method  of  effecting  legislation,  in  his   recent 
message  to  Congress,   he  at   the  same  time 
'^ urged  that  body  to  grant  farmers  the  right  to 
^^  unite  in  marketing  their  products.     The  bloc 
^■is  the  big  outstanding  feature  of  the  present 
^■Congress,  and  is  the  object  of  bitter  criticisms 
^fas  well  as  warm  advocacy.     That  it  has  been 
^  powerful  enough  to  convert  tfie^Pfesident"  t^»^ 
the  support  of  such  a  measure  as  the  alTirma- 
tive    legalizTr}o7r~(rf"7^Qperattvg  z^etting^  - 
sociations  has~caTTedTorth  expressions  of  alarm._ 
"  irTRe  farmers  are  powerful  enought  to  amend 
the  anti-trust   laws   in   favor  of  agriculture, 
what  may  they  not  attempt?"  is  a  question 
often  asked. 

In  their  sudden  rise  to  political  power  the 


farmers  have  felt  the  need  of  disinterested  guid- 
ance and  the  counsels  of  specialized  talent;  and 
they  have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  sym- 
pathetic support  of  a  few  public  men  who  have 
no  substantial  interest  in  common  with  them. 
but  are  motivated  by  a  belief  that  the  position 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  has  become 
so  critical  that  it  menaces  the  welfare,  and  even 
the  foundations,  of  the  entire  economic  struc- 
ture. 

One  of  these  men  is  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
whose  championship  of  the  cause  of  the  fanners, 
in  view  of  his  life-long  associations  with  busi- 
ness and  finance,  is  a  current  history  romance. 
Although  he  does  not  approve  of  all  of  their 
demands  and  frequently  cautions  them  against 
what  he  considers  unsound  and  unwise  legisla- 
tion, he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  farmers. 
and  they  have  repeatedly  sought  his  advice. 
Since  his  retirement  from  the  chairmanship 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  at  the  end  of  the 
War,  jMr.  Baruch  has  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  economic  studies^  and  among  other  things 
has  given  no  little  thought  to  the  pressing 
commercial  and  financial  problems  of  agricul- 
ture. About  eighteen  months  ago  he  drew  up. 
at  the  request  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  a  programme  for  the  modemi/jt- 
tion  of  agricultural  marketing  which  was  ibc 
first  definite  programme  of  the  kind*     it  I 
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become  a  sort  of  Magna  Qiarta  for  the  "farm 
movement."  This  programme  included  co- 
operative marketing,  now  about  to  receive 
Federal  sanction,  and  a  number  of  other  pro- 
posals that  since  have  been  generally  accepted 
and  acted  on  in  practice  and  in  enacted  or 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Baruch  does  not  think  that  the  country 
has  anything  to  fear  ultimately  from  the  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  farmers  and  believes  that, 
when  the  public  fully  understands  what  the 
farmers  are  trying  to  do,  their  needs  will  receive 
the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  fair- 
minded  American  people. 

"Notwithstanding  criticism  of  the  farm  bloc," 
said  Mr.  Baruch,  when  1  asked  him  to  state  the 
case  for  the  farmer,  "the  present  farm  move- 
ment is  not  a  selfish  class  drixe,  but  rather  an 
insistent  demand  by  the  farmers  for  equal  op- 
— TPOrtunity — to  be  placed,  on  a  par  with  the 
buyers  and  distributers  of  their  products." 

"  But  haven't  the  farmers  been  a  little  high- 
handed in  their  recent  demands  and  tactics?" 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  the  farmers 
^ave  beein  organized  like  other  pursuits,  so 
that  their  voice  is  potent  in  the  houses  of  Con- 
w  gress.  The  movement  is  but  an  emphatic 
expression  of  the  dire  necessities  of  a  third  of 
our  population,  producing^at  least  a  third  of 
our  national  wealth  and  creating  half  of  our 
commerce,  and  a  determined  effort  to  modern- 
ize themselves  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
businesses.'-Hf  legislators  friendly  to  the  far- 
mers had  not  united  in  the  so-called  agricul- 
tural bloc,  how  much  attention  do  you  think 
would  have  been  given  to  the  desperate  plight 
of  agriculture?  The  formation  of  the  bloc  and 
its  militancy  are  but  an  evidence  of  its  neces- 
sity. Why  not  concern  ourselves  with  the 
necessity,  rather  than  with  the  m^ner  of  its 
expression.^ 
u  (^vV'The  big  thing  the  farmers  are  aiming  at  is 
the  modernization  of  their  commercial  rela-^ 
tions.  They  have  been  left  half  a  century 
behind  in  the  general  march  of  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  credit  organization  and  consolida- 
tion, and  now  they  are  trying  to  catch  up.  They 
have  suffered  severely  on  account  of  their  busi- 
ness backwardness,  and  the  general  commun- 
ity has  suffered  with  them  far  more  than  it  is 
aware.  The  situation  of  agriculture  is  truly  a 
gweral  problem  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
we  city  people  should  be  very  tolerant  of  the 
fannen'  asmiattons  and  avoid  the  error  of 
ere  is  any  irreconcilable  con- 


flict of  interest  between  urban  and  rural 
populations.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
farmers  have  been  charged  with  improper  mo- 
tives simply  because  they  are  trying  to  intro- 
duce into  their  external  business  operations  the 
same  modern  methods  and  principles  that  long 
have  been  applied  in  other  callings. 

"Take  cooperative  marketing,  for  example. 
There  has  been  a  great  outcry  against  some 
of  its  manifestations,  and  yet  it  proposes  noth- 
ing more  than  the  attainment  of  a  commercial 
posftion  that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  exercise 
a  reasonable  influence  in  eff'ecting  such  a  fair 
and  just  stabilization  of  the  markets  for  his 
products  as  will  yield  him  equitable  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  dependable  compensation  for 
his  time  and  labor  in  the  indispensable  pri- 
mary occupation  of  feeding  and  clothing  the 
1 10,000,000  people  of  this  republic  and  a  large 
part  of  the  world  beyond  our  borders.  It  is  a 
position  that  is  essential  to  general  business 
prosperity  and  highly  contributory  to  economic 
efficiency  and  to  the  welfare  of  all. 

"Abstractly,  1  suppose  everybody  wishes  the 
farmers  well.  Let  us  then  approach  their 
concrete  efforts  toward  well-being  in  the  same 
spirit.  The  most  cursory  study,  as  well  as  the 
exhaustive  investigation  now  being  made  by  a 
joint  commission  of  Congress,  shows  that  the 
farmer  is  under  great  handicaps  as  compared 
with  other  industrial  groups.  Until  now,  with 
some  notable  but  comparatively  minor  ex- 
ceptions, American  farmers  have  been  highly 
independent  and  individualistic  while  all  the 
commercial  world  around  them  was  forming 
itself  into  efficient  organizations  and  integra- 
tions, corporate  or  otherwise.  The  result  is 
that  while  what  the  farmers  sell  is  sold  on  a 
competitive  basis-^millions  of  farmers  blindly 
competing  with  one  another — what  he  buys  is 
bought  in  a  more  or  less  orderly  market.  It 
would  not  be,  perhaps,  too  great  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  generally  the  farmer  buys  at 
sellers'  prices  and  sells  at  buyers'  prices'  TRe 
reason  is  that  everywhere  his  helpless  com- 
mercial individualism  is  confronted  with  effi- 
cient organization.  But  when  the  farmers  get 
together  to  market  their  products  in  the  collec- 
tive, large-volume,  modern  way,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  themselves  to  deal  with  their 
business  in  the  same  economical  way  that 
others  engaged  in  industry  pursue,  they  are 
deferred  or  hampered  by  the  fear,  no  matter 
how  ill  founded,  that  they  will  run  up  against 
the  anti-trust  laws.  So  the  farmers  affirm  the 
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necessity  of  amending  those  laws,  in  view  of  the 
desirability  of  finding  a  form  of  cooperative 
action  that  is  clearly  and  admittedly  within  the 
law." 

"But,"  I  interposed,  "farming  is  not  singled 
out  for  prohibition  of  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade;  indeed,  the  Clayton  Act,  at  least,  pro- 
fessed to  except  it." 

PROSECUTION  AND  INTIMIDATION 

THAT  may  be  so."  was  the  answer,  "but 
why  then  are  the  efforts  toward  coopera- 
tive marketing  fought  so  strenuously?  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Clayton  Act  does  or  does  not 
actually  exempt  agricultural  cooperative  mar- 
keting associations.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  there  have  been  some  prosecutions  and 
many  intimidating  suggestions  of  violation  by 
the  farmers  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  with  result- 
ing discouragement  to  existing  cooperative 
societies  and  hesitation  in  the  formation  of 
others;  and  properly  enough  the  farmers  desire 
to  have  the  situation  cleared  and  their  right  to 
cooperate  in  marketing  plainly  defined  by 
affirmative  law. 

"Consolidation  and  integration  in  corporate 
form  have  proceeded  so  far  in  the  major  manu- 
facturing industries  and  trades  that  they  have 
tended  to  the  stabilization  of  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  prices  in  those  lines,  apparently 
without  being  in  violation  of  the  law  or  injury 
to  consumers.  The  courts,  for  example,  have 
held  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  not  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  con- 
demned by  the  Sherman  Act.  It  is  not  a  com- 
bination but  a  corporate  unit.  Nevertheless, 
it  formerly  produced  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
iron  and  steel  output  of  the  country  and  still 
produces  about  45  per  cent.  Even  in  its 
present  position  it  is  an  acknowledged  stabiliz- 
ing force.  Mind  you,  1  feel  that  the  Steel 
Corporation,  undeniably,  has  been  a  generally 
beneficial  stabilizing  agency;  I  am  using  it  as 
an  illustration." 

"  But  there  is  no  law  that  keeps  the  farmers 
from  forming  themselves  into  great  and  power- 
ful corporations,"  I  objected. 

"No  law  of  Congress  or  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures— of  course  not,"  was  the  reply,  "but  a 
law  made  by  circumstances  and  conditions. 
Can  you  imagine  six  millions  of  farmers,  or  any 
large  number,  forming  themselves  into  a 
corporation  and  exchanging  their  lands  and 
personal  property  for  shares  in  it?    It  is  feasi- 


ble for  the  manufacturers  to  unite  corporately 
in  a  lawful  manner,  whereas  for  the  farmers,  it 
is  not.  The  outcome,  in  practice,  is  that  the 
farmers  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
for  economical  business  which  those  engaged  in 
other  lines  enjoy.  Our  aim  should  be  equality 
of  commercial  opportunity  in  fact,  not  in  mere 
name. 

"  Now,  it  appears  that  the  farmers  can  best 
devote  their  efforts  and  resources  to  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  country  by  cooperations  instead 
of  by  corporations.  Others  are  actually — and 
legally — together  in  corporations,  why  not  let 
the  farmers  get  together  in  cooj^erations? 
Let's  be  fair.  Anyway,  there  is  no  choice,  if 
you  wish  to  vitalize  the  agricultural  pursuits — 
and  what  fair-minded  American  does  not,  when 
he  reflects  on  the  ultimate  meaning  to  the  na- 
tion of  rural  decadence?" 

"  But  hasn't  there  long  been  a  large  degree  of 
agricultural  cooperation?" 

COOPERATION  ON  A  LARGER  SCALE 

YES,  but  not  in  the  major  products;  only 
where  the  production  of  the  commodity  is 
confined  to  a  more  or  less  limited  area.  What 
is  desired  is  legislation  that  will  unquestionably 
permit  the  growers  of  grain,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  like  crops  law|plly  to  cooperate,  as  they  are 
now  beginning  to  do,  in  the  marketing  of  their 
respective  products,  and  also  the  comparatively 
lesser  cooperative  agencies  in  fruits,  vegetables, 
milk,  et  cetera.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
producers  of  such  crops,  covering  vast  regions, 
comprising  large  numbers  of  men  with  many 
diversities  of  interests  and  conditions,  will  co- 
operate even  if  given  the  plain  legal  right  to  do 
so.  If  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
provided  opportunity  to  unite,  they  will  have 
no  just  cause  for  complaint  •  if  they  con- 
tinue to  suffer  the  ills  of  individual  action. 
But  the  fact  that  even  under  present  embarrass- 
ments there  has  been  an  enormous  expansion  of 
local  cooperative  marketing  and  a  big  start 
toward  general  associations — such  as  the  grain 
growers  and  the  cotton  associations — ^is  very 
encouraging.  The  volume  of  agricultural  co- 
operative marketing  increased  600  per  cent,  in 
1920,  with  a  total  turnover  approaching  a 
billion  dollars." 

"  But  if  agricultural  cooperative  marketing 
be  affirmatively  legalized,  and  thus  removed 
from  the  charge  by  anyone  of  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws,  will  not  the  great  cooperations 
now  forming  or  contemplated  in  wheat,  to- 
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bacco,  cotton,  and  others,  constitute  a  danger- 
ous monopolistic  menace  to  the  consumers  of 
farm  products?"  was  the  next  question. 

"  Not  at  all.  They  feel  that  they  are  merely 
doing  the  economic  thing  in  promoting  a 
measure  of  intelligent  and  reasonable  organi- 
zation of  agricultural  commerce.  They  merely 
seek  as  large  a  degree  of  stability  in  their 
pursuits  as  the  many  hazards  of  nature  and 
the  variations  of  demand  will  permit.  Such 
stability,  they  rightly  hold,  will  be  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  consumer  as  to  them.  Orderly 
marketing  will  tend  to  insure  to  the  consumer 
dependable  supplies  without  erratic  and  dis- 
concerting price  fluctuations,  and  to  return  to 
the  producer  what  a  fair,  untrammeled,  con- 
sumptive demand  entitles  him  to.  It  would 
make  for  elimination  of  any  excessive  and  use- 
less middle  tolls,  and  for  the  repression  of  un- 
necessary speculation  that  discourages  the 
farmer  and  taxes  the  consumer. 

"Assume  that  the  farmers  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  attempt  to  imitate  some  of  the 
many  experiments  in  the  abuse  of  commercial 
power  that  have  been  made  in  other  lines;  they 
would  quickly  destroy  themselves.  Suppose  a 
co5perative  wheat  marketing  agency  should 
be  able  to  force  the  price  up  to  ^(3.00  a  bushel. 
This  would  be  impossible  unless  substantially 
all  the  fanners  were  members  of  one  coopera- 
tive organization,  and  I  do  not  believe  this 
possible. 

"If,  however,  this  were  accomplished,  de- 
spite the  most  determined  efforts  of  the  organ- 
ization it  could  not  keep  every  wheat  farmer 
in  the  country  from  endeavoring  to  increase  his 
output  of  wheat  the  next  season.  The  granaries 
and  elevators  would  be  filled,  and  no  possible 
artificial  restraint  would  be  able  to  hold  back 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  consequent 
lower  prices.  In  agriculture,  moreover,  there 
is  a  great  competition  of  commodities  as  well  as 
of  persons.  It  is  inconceivable  that  all  the 
farmers  of  all  sorts  could  ever  unite  into  one 
vast  cooperative  super  selling  agency.  Peo- 
ple would  turn  from  costly  wheat  flour  to  com, 
potatoes,  and  other  foods;  and  presently  the 
grain  growers  would  be  forced  to  come  down. 
Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  suspend 
or  greatly  curtail  his  operations — as  is  en- 
tirely feasible  in  manufacturing  industries. 
He  has  to  go  on  farming  or  commit  economic 
suicide.  There  will  always  be  immovable 
ecmomic  barriers  to  the  abuse  of  united  effort 


in  the  distribution  of  farm  products.  Any 
enterprise  based  on  unsound  economic  theories 
or  bad  business  methtxis  is  doomed  to  failure, 
with  the  severest  loss  falling  upon  those  who 
attempt  it.  The  farmers  are  sound  in  thinking 
that  by  common  action  they  can  overcome 
some  of  the  commercial  disadvantage  from 
which  they  and  the  consumers  of  their  goods 
have  long  suffered,  but  they  know  full  well 
that  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  they  can  not 
succeed  in  breaking  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  in  wronging  others  as,  they  feel, 
they  have  been  wronged." 

"  But,  after  all,  of  what  benefit  to  the  farmer 
is  what  you  call  orderly  marketing  if  it  does 
not  result  in  higher  prices  for  his  products, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  higher  prices  to 
the  consumer?"     1  inquired. 

FARMER  AND  CONSUMER 

THE  orderly  marketing  of  farm  products 
under  intelligent  direction  will  mean  better 
freturns  to  the  producer — and  on  the  average 
he  is  entitled  to  them — but  it  will  not  necessar- 
ily involve  increased  prices  to  the  consumer. 
It  will  tend  to  do  away  with  the  present  enor- 
mous spread  between  what  the  farmer  gets  and 
what  the  consumer  pays.  The  farmer  expects 
to  get  a  considerable  part  of  that  spread  by 
taking  the  distributive  risks  involved.  ^Un- 
deniably there  is  tremendous  economic  waste 
in  the  costs  the  community  now  bears  for  the 
services  of  distribution.  There  is  a  wide  field 
for  costly  and  demoralizing  speculation,  as  the 
farmer  sells  much  of  the  time  under  compulsion 
whereas  the  intermediary  agencies  usually  sell 
at  discretion.  It  does  not  follow  that  in  saying 
this  I  agree  with  those  who  unqualifiedly  con- 
demn and  would  banish  the  middleman  al- 
together. He  has  rendered  a  great  and  nec- 
essary service,  and  1  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  cooperatives  will  find  it  advanta- 
geous to  make  use  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
elaborate,  and  despite  its  faults,  efficient 
machinery  of  distribution  that  he  has  built  up 
laboriously  through  many  years  of  practical 
experience.  \ 

"Cooperative  marketing  implies  modem 
financing,  storing,  grading,  standardization, 
etc.,  beginning  right  at  the  farm.  It  will  en- 
able the  'manufacturer'  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts to  deal  with  his  sales  in  the  same  rational 
modern  way  in  which  the  manufacturers  of 
steel,  the  producers  of  copper,  the  makers  of 
shoes  and  of  farm  implements,  let  us  say,  d^ 
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with  their  goods.  Markets  will  be  supplied 
according  to  their  needs,  and  the  salutary 
tendency  will  be  to  avoid  both  gluts  and  scarci- 
ties; which  alternately  discourage  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
marketing  of  farm  products  is  the  only  business 
wherein  millions  of  sellers  are  competing  to 
sell  their  goods.  Most  other  industrial  pro- 
ducers nowadays  are  in  comparatively  limited 
numbers.  I  can  not  recall  any  other  essential 
product  that  fluctuates  so  violently  as  farm 
products  such  as  wheat  a'nd  cotton,  which  are 
the  indispensable  sources  of  our  food  and 
clothing— and  to  whose  benefit?" 

"Do  you  think,"  I  asked,  "that  the  present 
lack  of  integration  in  the  agricultural  industry 
is  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  present  dire 
straits  of  farming  in  the  United  States?  Isn't 
it  an  inevitable  part  of  the  general  depression 
resulting  from  world-wide,  abnormal  trade 
conditions?" 

THE  farmers'  weakness 

THE  relatively  harder  times  the  farmers 
are  now  experiencing,"  was  the  answer, 
"as  compared  with  other  occupations,  are 
very  largely  due  to  their  lack  of  organization 
and  to  the  concurrent  absence  of  modem 
methods  of  trade  management.  Of  course, 
there  had  to  be  a  distressing  period  of  reaction 
and  readjustment  after  the  supreme  efforts  and 
extraordinary  dislocations  caused  by  the  war. 
But  because  of  the  economic  weakness  of  the 
farmers  the  shock  has  been  passed  on  to  them 
in  an  excessive  degree.  The  farmer  has  been 
compelled  to  meet  a  greater  difference  between 
his  outgo  and  his  income  than  most  other  pro- 
ducers, because  the  prices  of  his  products,  by 
reason  of  his  lack  of  organization,  have  fallen 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  decline  in  the 
prices  of  what  he  buys.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmer's  labor  and  of  his  products  has 
declined  severely.  If  agriculture  had  been 
commercially  integrated,  the  farmer  would 
have  been  saved  from  such  a  disproportionate 
share  of  price  reductions.  If  he  had  been  able 
to  preserve  his  alignment  in  the  downward 
movement  of  prices,  his  purchasing  power  would 
not  have  been  so  greatly  impaired  and  general 
business  would  not  have  been  so  much  de- 
pressed. \/As  it  is,  the  recovery  of  business  is 
greatly  retarded  by  the  fact  that  the  buying 
power  of  half  our  population — counting  in  the 
rural  villages — has  been  disproportionately 
curtailed.    So,  you  see,  we  are  all  affected  be- 


cause the  farmers  are  not  in  a  position  to  do 
business  in  the  modern  way. 

"According  to  the  report  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  dollar 
has  been  lower  in  the  last  twelve  months  than 
at  any  other  period  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  purchasing  power  of  his  income, 
that  is  to  say,  of  his  products  is  in  a  still  worse 
state.  In  1909  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  farmer's  products  was  ^326,  in  1918 
it  was  $826,  and  in  1920  only  $219!  These 
figures  allow  for  the  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  on 
account  of  capital  investment.  Compare  them 
with  the  average  purchasing  power  of  any 
other  industrial  group's  reward,  and  it  will  be 
seen  how  unequally  the  burden  of  depression 
has  borne  on  the  farmer.  No  wonder  that  in 
some  sections  the  tax  sales  of  farm  lands 
mount  into  the  thousands  and  there  is  such 
misery  and  despair  as  has  not  been  known  in 
generations! 

"  Right  here,  let  me  say  this — and  I  can  not 
emphasize  it  too  strongly — that  even  though 
the  machinery  for  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  is  modernized  even  more  than  that 
of  any  other  industry,  agriculture,  or  in  fact 
any  other  business,  can  not  have  the  prosperity 
it  is  entitled  to  until  our  foreign  markets  are 
fully  restored.  The  copper  mines  of  the  coun- 
try are  closed  down  and  the  steel  mills  have 
greatly  curtailed  production,  although  they 
are  thoroughly  modernized  in  their  commercial 
facilities.  The  markets  of  the  world  that  have 
been  and  are  restricted  must  be  fully  reH>pened. 
They  were  closed  by  the  war,  beginning  with 
1 914,  and  the  terms  of  the  peace  are  not  yet 
settled.  And  they  will  not  be  settled  until 
men  can  leave  their  homes  in  the  pursuit  of 
industry  and  commerce  without  the  haunting 
fear  of  aggression.  You  know  my  views  re- 
garding this  subject — views  that  I  have  re- 
stated again  and  again.  The  crux  of  the 
world's  agonizing  struggle  to  bring  back  eco- 
nomic conditions  to  what  they  were,  the  thing 
that  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  get 
the  people  of  the  world  back  to  work — and 
work  and  saving  are  the  only  cure  I  know  of— 
is  the  settlement  of  the  German  reparations. 
Neither  that  problem  nor  any  other  political  or 
financial  problem — not  even  the  question  of 
disarmament — finally  can  be  settled  until 
France  is  first  satisfied  that  she  is  secured 
against  another  German  aggression/' 

"  Reverting  to  cooperation,  Mr.  Baruch,  do 
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you  think  that  the  mere  legitimization  of  rural 
marketing  cooperation  will  insure  the  commer- 
cial modernization  of  agriculture?" 

THE  NEED  OF  DIRECTORS 

CFRTAINLY  not,  but  it  will  clear  the  road. 
To  take  advantage  of  it,  modem  finan- 
/  cing  facilities  must  be  provided,  and  also  mod- 
\M  em  means  of  storage,  certification  of  products, 
\]  etc.  And  the  right  men  must  be  obtained  to 
run  the  farmers  business  organizations. 

"Whether  the  farmers  form  cooperative 
marketing  agencies  or  not,  there  must  be 
adequate  storage  facilities  to  carry  the  annual 
peak  load  of  production  and  distribution.  If 
such  facilities  of  a  modern  insurance-saving 
type  can  not  be  provided  by  private  capital, 
as  I  think  they  should,  then  they  should  be 
provided  by  state  authority.  Mark  you, 
state  not  national  authority.  And  every  bale 
"v^  of  cotton  and  every  bushel  of  wheat  that  goes 
into  those  warehouses  or  elevators  should  be 
charged  for  storage,  inspection,  and  grading; 
and  enough  more  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  and  to 
amortize  the  cost  of  the  facilities.  Though  the 
state  would  advance  the  capital  investment 
required,  each  producer  would  be  charged  for 
its  final  payment. 

**  I  believe  that  the  credit  position  of  agricul- 
ture could  be  improved  vastly  by  extending 
\the  radius  of  the  personal  credit  of  the  in- 
dividual farmer  so  that  he  would  be  able  to 
reach  the  great  wells  of  credit  now  open  to 
other  industries  on  short  time  notes.  This 
could  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways: 

"One:  By  the  forming  of  a  finance  corpora- 
tion privately  subscribed  to  by  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  agriculture.  The  business 
of  this  corporation  would  be  to  buy  farmers' 
notes  amply  secured  by  warehouse  certificates 
for  properly  insured  products,  stating  grade, 
and  weight;  place  them  in  its  portfolio  or 
treasury,  and  issue  its  own  notes  against  them. 
In  this  manner  the  salability  of  farmers'  notes 
will  be  greatly  enhanced,  thereby  increasing  in 
effect  the  radius  of  the  credit  of  the  individual 
maker,  just  as  the  radius  of  his  credit  for 
farm  land  loans  is  now  extended  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  farm  loan  banks. 
There  can  not  be  any  question  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  security  behind  such  loans.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  better  short  time  investment  than 
money  leaned,  say,  on  a  cotton  warehouse 
receipt. 

"Two:  An  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 


farm  loan  banks  so  that  they  could  perform 
the  functions  above  outlined  for  the  proposed 
finance  corporation." 

"But  would  it  not  be  urged,"  I  objected, 
"that  either  of  these  methods  of  financing 
would  be  paternalistic  or  in  the  nature  of 
special  privilege  by  aid  of  law?" 

"  I  think  such  a  complaint  would  be  pretty 
far-fetched." 

"What  do  you  think,"  I  asked,  "is  the 
most  im[X)rtant  thing  to  be  done  immediately 
in  aiding  the  farmer  to  get  a  better  and  fairer 
share  of  what  he  produces?"  / 

"  Fully  restore  his  foreign  markets,"  was  the 
laconic  answer. 

"  I  mean  in  the  United  States,"  I  ex- 
plained. 

"  I  mean  in  the  United  States,  too,*'  was  the 
emphatic  reply,  "for  the  foreign  markets  are  to 
be  opened  up  primarily  by  action  taken  right 
here  at  home.  We've  got  to  abandon  this  isola- 
tion policy  and  get  into  the  world  circle  initia- 
tively,  if  we  expect  to  do^  business  with  other 
countries,  and  get  our  share  of  international 
commerce. 

"  But  aside  from  that,  the  establishment  of 
adequate  storage  facilities,  together  with 
neutral  grading,  weighing,  and  certification  of 
farm  products,  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  im- 
portant thing.  These  are  the  essential  prelimi- 
naries of  modern  agricultural  financing,  and 
are  necessary  to  fair  trading.  Although  with 
less  frequency  than  formerly,  the  farmer  sells  as 
of  one  grade  what  is  resold  as  of  a  higher  grade. 
This  is  an  injustice— to  put  it  mildly — that 
the  proposed  system  of  storage  with  neutral 
grading  will  remedy  effectually. 

"Farming  must  get  into  a  strong  credit  posi- 
tion in  order  to  make  cooperative  marketing 
effective.  No  amount  of  cooperative  selling 
organization  will  be  effective  unless  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  cooperatives  is  such  that 
they  will  not  be  forced  to  sell  at  inopportune 
times  (perhaps  brought  about  by  speculation 
or  other  artificial  causes) .  1 1  is  essential  to  this 
situation  that  a  financial  basis  be  established 
which  will  enable  provision  to  be  made  for 
ample  storage  facilities  jvhich  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  also  as  the  basis  of  improved 
agricultural  merchandising  methods. 

"  Isn't  all  this  fair  enough?  Who  can  reason- 
ably object  to  such  a  programlte?  We  should 
stop  abusing  the  farmer  because  he  is  trying  to 
get  himself  out  of  an  intolerable  position,  and 
turn  in  and  see  how  we  can  help  him— and  also 
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ourselves.  Even  mere  enlightened  selfishness 
demands  that/' 

"Admitting  that  the  farmers  are  entitled  to 
remedial  legislation,"  was  my  next  question, 
"do  you  approve  of  the  action  of  the  farmers 
in  forcing  the  formation  of  the  agricultural  bloc 
in  Congress;  is  that  not  rather  an  arbitrary,  if 
not  dictatorial,  use  of  power  for  selfish  pur- 
poses?'* 

"Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  farm  bloc,'* 
was  the  answer,  "is  theoretical  nonsense  and,  1 
fear,  is  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  befogging 
the  issue.  Let's  be  practical;  there  are  and 
always  have  been  since  the  beginning,  all  kinds 
of  business-interest  groups  in  Congress.  Mem- 
bers of  that  body  rightly  represent  occupations 
as  much  as  they  do  geographical  district^  and 
so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peopfe. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  those  who  repre- 
sent people  whose  interests  are  largely  agricul- 
tural should  not  unite  to  emphasize  the  needs 
of  their  constituents  than  that  others  should 
not  associate  themselves  for  the  prcJcurement  of 
protective  tariff  legislation.  It  has  been  quite 
rightly  urged  that  it  is  in  the  general  interest 
to  see  that  the  railroads  are  properly  taken 
care  of,  to  see  that  the  manufacturing  interests 
are  fostered  by  suitable  tariffs,  and  so  on.  All 
of  this  may  be  finally  in  the  general  interest, 
but  why  not  consider  the  farmer  likewise  in 
the  general  interest?  The  agricultural  busi- 
ness is  the  largest  in  the  country;  we  are  basi- 


cally an  agricultural  nation;  don't  forget  that.* 
Why  object  to  seeing  that  interest  put  on  as 
sound  a  foundation  as  other  pursuits  that 
minister  to  the  common  good? 

"  In  principle,  blocs  may  not  be  defensible, 
but  in  what  other  way,  I  ask  you,  were  the 
farmers  to  make  their  needs  known  and  see 
that  they  got  legislative  action,  if  not  by  this 
method?  1  cannot  in  any  way  speak  for  them, 
but  1  believe,  from  what  1  know  of  the  agricul- 
tural leaders  and  farm  bloc  members  with 
whom  1  have  come  in  personal  contact,  that  the 
legislation  which  finally  will  be  enacted  will, 
after  a  time,  be  given  general  approval,  even 
by  some  of  its  most  ardent  present  opponents. 
We  have  practically  the  same  hue  and  cry  re- 
garding any  useful  legislation,  which  disturbs 
the  status  quo. 

"We  should  stop  calling  names  by  way  of 
argument  and  imputing  ulterior  motives  every 
time  any  group  or  business  asks  for  considera- 
tion of  its  inequalities,  whether  that  be  a 
demand  by  the  farmers  or  the  grain  dealers  or 
the  bankers  or  the  railroads  or  the  manufac- 
turers, or  by  the  great  consuming  public. 
After  all,  our  constitutional  government  is 
based  upon  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  giving  as  near  as  possible  an  equal 
opportunity  to  all.  Every  case  should  be 
decided  on  its  merits." 

"  Evidently,  you  think  this  one  will  be?  " 

"Undoubtedly." 


*^=^ 


I 

F  '^J  M-IE  news  of  the  Lusitunia  was  re- 
^^  I  ceived  at  the  American  Embassy  at 
^B  I  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
^V  I  If  1915*  At  that  time  preparations 
^P  -*■  were  under  way  for  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  House;  the  first 
Lusitania  announcement   declared   that  only 

kthe  ship  itself  had  been  destroyed  and  that 
all  the  passengers  and  members  of  the  crew 
had  been  saved;  there  was,  therefore,  no  good 
reason  for  abandoning  this  dinner. 

At  about  seven  o'clock,  the  Ambassador 
came  home;  his  manner  showed  that  something 
extraordinary  had  taken  place;  there  were 
no  outward  signs  of  emotion,  but  he  was  very 
serious.  The  first  news,  he  now  informed  Mrs. 
Page,  had  been  a  mistake:  more  than  one  thou- 
sand men,  women,  and  children  had  lost  their 
lives,  and  more  than  one  hundred  of  these  were 
American  citizens*  It  was  too  late  to  postpone 
the  dinner,  but  that  affair  was  one  of  the  most 
tragic  in  the  social  history  of  London.  The 
Ambassador  was  constantly  receiving  bulletins 
from  his  Chancery,  and  these,  as  quickly  as 
they  were  received,  he  read  to  his  guests. 
His  voice  was  quiet  and  subdued;  there  were 
no  indications  of  excitement  in  his  manner  or  in 
that  of  his  friends,  and  hardly  of  suppressed 
emotion.    The  atmosphere  was    rather  that 
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of  dumb  stupefaction.  The  news  seemed  to 
have  dulled  ever>'one's  capacity  for  thought 
and  even  for  feeling.  If  any  one  spoke,  it 
was  in  whispers.  Afterward,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  this  same  mental  state  was  the  prevailing 
one;  there  was  little  denunciation  of  Germany 
and  practically  no  discussion  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  crime:  everyone's  thought  was 
engrossed  by  the  harrowing  and  unbeliev- 
able facts  which  the  Ambassador  was  reading 
from  the  little  yellow  slips  that  were  periodi- 
cally brought  in.  An  irresistible  fascination 
evidently  kept  everybody  in  the  room;  the 
guests  stayed  late,  eager  for  every  new  item* 
When  they  finally  left,  one  after  another^  their 
manner  was  still  abstracted  and  they  said  their 
good-nights  in  low  voices.  There  were  two  rea- 
sons for  this  behavior.  The  first  was  that  the 
Ambassador  and  his  guests  had  received  the 
details  of  the  greatest  infamy  which  any  sup- 
posedly civilized  state  had  perpetrated  since  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  The  second 
was  the  conviction  that  the  United  States  would 
at  once  declare  war  on  Germany. 

On  this  latter  point  several  of  the  guests 
expressed  their  ideas  and  one  of  X\m 
most  shocked  and  outspoken  was  Colonel 
House.  For  a  month  the  President's  personal 
representative  had  been  discussing  with  British 
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statesmen  possible  openings  for  mediation,  but 
all  his  hopes  in  this  direction  now  vanished. 
That  President  Wilson  would  act  with  the  ut- 
most energy  Colonel  House  took  for  granted. 
This  act,  he  evidently  believed,  left  the  United 
States  no  option.  "We  shall  be  at  war  with 
Germany  within  a  month,"  he  declared. 

The  feeling  that  prevailed  in  the  Embassy 
this  evening  was  the  one  that  existed  every- 
where in  London  for  several  days.  Emotionally 
the  event  acted  like  an  anesthetic.  This  was 
certainly  the  condition  of  all  Americans  as- 
sociated with  the  American  Embassy,  espe- 
cially Page  himself.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
sinking  the  Ambassador  went  to  Euston  Sta- 
tion, at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  to  re- 
ceive the  American  survivors.  The  hundred 
or  more  men  and  women  who  shambled  from 
the  train  made  a  listless  and  bedraggled  gather- 
ing. Their  grotesque  clothes,  torn  and  un- 
kempt— for  practically  none  had  had  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  a  change  of  dress — 
their  expressionless  faces,  their  lusterless  eyes, 
their  uncertain  and  bewildered  walk,  faintly 
reflected  an  experience  such  as  comes  to  few 
people  in  this  world.  The  most  noticeable 
thing  about  these  unfortunates  was  their  lack 
of  interest  in  their  surroundings;  everything 
had  apparently  been  reduced  to  a  blank;  the 
fact  that  practically  none  made  any  reference 
to  their  ordeal,  or  could  be  induced  to  discuss  it, 
was  a  matter  of  common  talk  in  London. 
And  something  of  this  disposition  now  be- 
came noticeable  in  Page  himself.  He  wrote 
his  dispatches  to  Washington  in  an  abstracted 
mood;  he  went  through  his  duties  almost  with 
the  detachment  of  a  sleep-walker;  like  the 
Lusiiania  survivors,  he  could  not  talk  much 
at  that  time  about  the  scenes  that  had  taken 
place  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Yet  there  were 
many  indications  that  he  was  thinking  about 
them,  and  his  thoughts,  as  his  letters  reveal, 
were  concerned  with  more  things  than  the 
tragedy  itself.  He  believed  that  his  country 
was  now  face  to  face  with  its  destiny.  What 
would  Washington  do? 

Page  had  a  characteristic  way  of  thinking 
out  his  problems.  He  performed  his  routine 
work  at  the  Chancery  in  the  day  time,  but 
his  really  serious  thinking  he  did  in  his  own 
room  at  night.  The  picture  is  still  a  vivid 
one  in  the  recollection  of  his  family  and  his 
other  intimates.  Even  at  this  time  Page's 
health  was  not  good,  yet  he  frequently  spent 
the  evening  at  his  office  in  Grosvenor  Gardens, 


and,  when  the  long  day's  labors  were  finished, 
he  would  walk  rather  wearily  to  his  home  at  No. 
6  Grosvenor  Square.  He  would  enter  the  house 
slowly — and  his  walk  became  slower  and  more 
tired  as  the  months  went  by — go  up  to  his 
room  and  cross  to  the  fireplace,  so  apparently 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts  that  he  hardly 
greeted  members  of  his  own  family.  A  wood 
fire  was  kept  burning  for  him,  winter  and 
summer  alike;  Page  would  put  on  his  dressing 
gown,  drop  into  a  friendly  chair,  and  sit 
there,  doing  nothing,  reading  nothing,  say- 
ing nothing — only  thinking.  Sometimes  he 
would  stay  for  an  hour;  not  infrequently  he 
would  remain  till  two,  three,  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  occasions  were  not  unknown 
when  his  almost  motionless  figure  would  be 
in  this  same  place  at  daybreak.  He  never 
slept  through  these  nights,  and  he  never  even 
dozed;  he  was  wide  awake  and  his  mind  was 
silently  working  upon  the  particular  problem 
that  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  never 
rose  until  he  had  solved  it  or  at  least  until 
he  had  decided  upon  a  course  of  action.  He 
would  then  get  up  abruptly,  go  to  bed,  and 
sleep  like  a  child.  The  one  thing  that  made 
it  possible  for  a  man  of  his  delicate  frame, 
wracked  as  it  was  by  anxiety  and  over  work, 
to  keep  steadily  at  his  task,  was  the  wonder- 
ful gift  which  he  possessed  of  sleeping. 

Page  had  thought  out  many  problems  in 
this  way.  The  tension  caused  by  the  sailing 
of  the  Dacia,  in  January,  1915,  and  the  deft- 
ness with  which  the  issue  had  been  avoided  by 
substituting  a  French  for  a  British  cruiser, 
has  already  been  described.  Page  discovered 
this  solution  on  one  of  these  all-night  self- 
communings.  It  was  almost  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  that  he  rose,  said  to  himself, 
"I've  got  it!"  and  then  went  contentedly 
to  bed.  And  during  the  anxious  months  that 
followed  the  Lusiiania,  the  Arabic,  and  those 
other  outrages  which  have  now  taken  their 
place  in  history,  he  spent  night  after  night 
turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind.  But 
he  found  no  way  out  of  the  humiliations 
presented  by  the  policy  of  Washington. 

"Here  we  are  swung  loose  in  time,"  he 
wrote  to  his  son  Arthur,  a  few  days  after  the 
first  Lusiiania  note  had  been  sent  to  Germany, 
"nobody  knows  the  day  or  the  week  or  the 
month  or  the  year — and  caught  on  this  island, 
with  no  chance  of  escape,  while  the  vast 
slaughter  goes  on  and  seems  just  beginning, 
and  the  degradation  of  war  goes  on  week  by 
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week;  and  we  live  in  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  come  in,  as  the  only  chance  to  give 
us  standing  and  influence  when  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  world  must  begin.  (Beware  of 
betraying  the  word  'hope!')  It  has  all  passed 
far  beyond  anybody's  power  to  describe. 
I  simply  go  on  day  by  day  into  unknown 
experiences  and  emotions,  seeing  nothing 
before  me  very  clearly  and  remembering  only 
dimly  what  lies  behind.  I  can  see  only  one 
proper  thing:  that  all  the  world  should  fall 
to  and  hunt  this  wild  beast  down. 

"Two  photographs  of  little  Mollie^  on  my 

mantelpiece   recall   persons   and   scenes   and 

hopes  unconnected  with  the  war:  few  other 

'things   can.     Bless   the    baby,    she   couldn't 

guess  what  a  sweet  purpose  she  serves." 

The  sensations  of  most  Americans  in 
London  during  this  crisis  are  almost  inde- 
scribable. Washington's  failure  promptly  to 
meet  the  situation  affected  them  with  aston- 
ishment and  humiliation.  Colonel  House 
was  confident  that  war  was  impending,  and 
for  this  reason  he  hurried  his  preparations 
to  leave  England;  he  wished  to  be  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  President's  side,  when  the 
declaration  was  made.  With  this  feeling  about 
Mr.  Wilson,  Colonel  House  received  a  fearful 
shock  a  day  or  two  after  the  Lusitania  had  gone 
down;  while  walking  in  Piccadilly,  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  famous  sandwich  men, 
bearing  a  poster  of  an  afternoon  newspaper. 
This  glaring  broadside  bore  the  following 
kgend:  "We  are  too  proud  to  fight— Woodrow 
Wilson."  The  sight  of  that  placard  was 
Colonel  House's  first  intimation  that  the 
President  might  not  act  vigorously.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  from  Page  and  other 
important  men  at  the  American  Embassy 
the  shock  which  it  had  given  him.  Soon  the 
whole  of  England  was  ringing  with  these  six 
words;  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  stinging 
'editorials  and  cartoons,  and  the  music  halls 
found  in  the  Wilsonian  phrase  materials  for 
their  choicest  jibes.  Even  in  more  serious 
quarters,  America  was  the  subject  of  the  most 
severe  denunciation.  No  one  felt  these  stric- 
tures more  poignantly  than  President  Wilson's 
closest  confidant.  A  day  or  two  before  sailing 
home  he  came  into  the  Embassy  greatly  de- 
pressed at  the  prevailing  revulsion  against  the 
United  States.  "  I  feel,"  Colonel  House  said  to 
Page,  "as  though  I  had  been  given  a  kick  at 
'The  Ambassador's  granddaughter. 


every  lamp  post  coming  down  Constitution 
Hill."  A  day  or  two  afterward  Colonel  House 
sailed  for  America. 

II 

AND  now  came  the  period  of  distress  and  of 
.disillusionment.  Three  LM5i7anifl  notes  were 
sent  and  were  evasively  answered,  and  Washing- 
ton still  seemed  to  be  marking  time.  The  one 
event  in  this  exciting  period  which  gave  Page 
satisfaction  was  Mr.  Bryan's  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  State.  For  Mr.  Bryan  personally 
Page  had  a  certain  fondness,  but  as  head  of  the 
State  Department  the  Nebraska  orator  had  been 
a  cause  of  endless  vexation.  Many  of  Page's 
letters,  already  printed,  bear  evidence  of  the 
utter  demoralization  which  existed  in  this  branch 
of  the  Administration  and  this  demoralization 
became  especially  glaring  during  the  Lusi- 
tania crisis.  No  attempt  was  made  even 
at  this  momentous  period  to  keep  the  Lx>ndon 
Embassy  informed  as  to  what  was  taking 
place  in  Washington;  Page's  letters  and 
cablegrams  were,  for  the  most  part,  unacknowl- 
edged and  unanswered,  and  the  American 
Ambassador  was  frequently  obliged  to  obtain 
his  information  about  the  state  of  feeling 
in  Washington  from  Sir  Edward  Grey.  It  must 
be  said,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Bryan,  that  this  care- 
lessness was  nothing  particularly  new,  for  it  had 
vexed  many  ambassadors  before  Page.  Read- 
ers of  Charles  Francis  Adams'  correspondence 
meet  with  the  same  complaints  during  the  Civil 
War;  even  at  the  time  of  the  Trent  crisis,  when 
for  a  fortnight  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  living  on  the  brink  of  war,  Adams 
had  no  inkling  as  to  what  Washington  was 
thinking.*  The  letters  of  John  Hay  show  a 
similar  condition  during  his  brief  ambassador- 
ship to  Great  Britain  in  1897-1898.*  But 
Mr.  Bryan's  incumbency  was  guilty  of  diplo- 
matic vices  which  were  peculiarly  its  own.  The 
"leaks"  in  the  State  Department,  to  which 
Page  has  already  referred,  were  constantly  tak- 
ing place;  the  Ambassador  would  send  the 
most  confidential  cipher  dispatches  to  his 
superior,  cautioning  the  Department  that  they 
must  be  held  inviolably  secret,  and  then  he 
would  pick  up  the  London  newspapers  the 
next  morning  and  find  that  ever)^hing  had  been 
cabled  from  Washington,  To  most  readers,  the 

^"A  Cycle  of  Adams  Letters,  1861-186$,  edited  by  Worth- 
ington  Chauncey  Ford."    Vol.  I.   p.  84. 

•"The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay,"  by  William 
Roscoe  Thayer.    Vol.  II,  p.  166. 
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informal  method  of  conducting  foreign  business, 
as  it  is  disclosed  in  these  letters,  probably  comes 
as  something  of  a  shock.  Page  is  here  dis- 
covered discussing  state  matters,  not  in 
correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  in  private  unofficial  communications  to 
the  President  and  especially  to  Colonel 
House — the  latter  at  that  time  not  an  official 
person  at  all.  All  this,  of  course,  was  ex- 
tremely irregular  and,  in  any  properly  organized 
State  Department,  it  would  have  been  even 
reprehensible.  But  the  point  is  that  there  was 
no  properly  organized  State  Department  at 
that  time,  and  the  impossibility  of  conducting 
business  through  the  regular  channels  com- 
pelled Page  to  adopt  other  means,  "There  is 
only  one  way  to  reform  the  State  Department," 
he  informed  Colonel  House  at  this  time.  'That 
is  to  raze  the  whole  building,  with  its  archives 
and  papers,  to  the  ground,  and  begin  all  over 
again." 

This  state  of  affairs  in  Washington  explains 
the  curious  fact  that  the  real  diplomatic  history 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  during 
this  great  crisis  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  State  Department,  for  the  official  docu- 
ments on  file  there  consist  of  the  most  routine 
telegrams,  which  are  not  particularly  informing, 
but  in  the  Ambassador's  personal  corres- 
pondence with  the  President,  Colonel  House, 
and  a  few  other  intimates.  The  State  De- 
partment did  not  have  the  first  requisite 
of  a  properly  organized  foreign  office,  for  it 
could  not  be  trusted  with  confidential  in- 
formation. The  Department  did  not  tell 
Page  what  it  was  doing,  but  it  apparently 
told  the  whole  world  what  Page  was  doing. 
The  astonishing  fact  is  that  Page  could  not 
write  and  cable  the  most  important  details, 
for  he  was  afraid  that  they  would  promptly 
be  given  to  the  reporters. 

"  I  shall  not  send  another  confidential 
message  to  the  State  Department,"  Page 
wrote  to  Colonel  House,  September  15,  1914; 
"it's  too  dangerous.  Time  and  time  again 
now  the  Department  has  leaked.  Last  week, 
1  sent  a  dispatch  and  I  said  in  the  body  of  it, 
'ibis  is  confidential  and  under  no  condition  to  he 
given  out  or  made  public,  but  to  be  regarded  as 
inviolably  secret,'  The  very  next  morning 
it  was  telegraphed  from  Washington  to  the 
London  newspapers.  Bryan  telegraphed  me 
that  he  was  sure  it  didn't  get  out  from  the 
Department  and  that  he  now  had  so  fixed 


it  that  there  could  be  no  leak.  He's  said 
that  at  least  four  times  before.  The  Depart- 
ment swarms  with  newspaper  men,  I  hear. 
But,  whether  it  does  or  not,  the  leak  continues. 
I  have  to  go  with  my  tail  between  my  legs 
and  apologize  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  to  do 
myself  that  shame  and  to  do  my  very  best  to 
keep  his  confidence — against  these  unnecessary 
odds.  The  only  way  to  be  safe  is  to  do  the 
job  perfunctorily,  to  answer  the  questions 
the  Department  sends  and  to  do  nothing  on 
your  own  account.  That's  the  reason  so 
many  of  our  men  do  their  jobs  in  that  way — 
or  one  reason  and  a  strong  one.  We  can 
never  have  an  alert  and  energetic  and  powerful 
service  until  men  can  trust  the  Department 
and  until  they  can  get  necessary  information 
from  it.  I  wrote  the  President  that  of  course 
rd  go  on  till  the  war  ended  and  all  the  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  it  were  settled,  and  that 
then  he  must  excuse  me,  if  I  must  continue 
to  be  exposed  to  this  danger  and  humiliation. 
In  the  meantime,  1  shall  send  all  my  con- 
fidential matter  in  private  letters  to  him." 
Page  did  not  regard  Mr.  Bryan's  opinions 
and  attitudes  as  a  joke:  to  him  they  were 
a  serious  matter  and,  in  his  eyes,  Bryan  was 
most  interesting  as  a  national  menace.  He 
regarded  the  Secretary  as  the  extreme  expres- 
sion of  an  irrational  sentimentalism  that  was 
in  danger  of  undermining  the  American  char- 
acter, especially  as  the  kind  of  thought  he 
represented  was  manifest  in  many  phases  of 
American  life.  In  a  moment  of  exasperation. 
Page  gave  expression  to  this  feeling  in  a  letter 
to  his  son: 

Mr.  Page  to  Mr.  Arthur  IV.  Page. 

London,  June  6,  1915. 
Dear  Arthur: 

.  .  .We're  in  danger  of  being  feminized 
and  fad-ridden — grape  juice  (God  knows 
water's  good  enough:  why  grape  juice?); 
pensions;  Christian  Science;  peace  cranks; 
efficiency-correspondence  schools;  aid-your- 
memory;  women's  clubs;  co^this  and  co-t'other 
and  coddling  in  general;  Billy  Sunday;  petti- 
coats where  breeches  ought  to  be  and  breeches 
where  petticoats  ought  to  be;  white  livers 
and  soft  heads  and  milk-and-water; — I  don't 
want  war:  nobody  knows  its  horr(M:s  or  its 
degradations  or  its  cost.  But  to  get  rid  of 
hyphenated  degenerates  periu^M  if s  ivorth 
while,  and  to  free  us  from  'isms  1  ^  '^y 

That's  the  domestic  view  of  it 
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kicked  by  a  sauerkraut  caste — O  Lord,  give 
us  backbone! 

Heartily  yours, 

W.  H.  P. 

In  the  bottom  of  this  note,  Page  has  cut  a 
notch  in  the  paper  and  against  it  he  has  written : 
"This  notch  is  the  place  to  apply  a  match  to 
this  letter." 

"Again  and  ever  1  am  reminded,"  Page  also 
wrote  in  reference  to  Bryan's  resignation, 
"of  the  danger  of  having  to  do  with  cranks. 
A  certain  orderliness  of  mind  and  conduct 
seems  essential  for  safety  in  this  short  life. 
Spiritualists,  bone-rubbers,  anti-vivisectionists, 
all  sorts  of  anti's  in  fact,  those  who  have  fads 
about  education  or  fads  against  it,  Perfec- 
tionists, Daughters  of  the  Dove  of  Peace, 
Sons  of  the  Roaring  Torrent,  itinerant  peace- 
mongers — all  these  may  have  a  real  genius 
among  them  once  in  forty  years;  but  to  look  for 
an  exception  to  the  common-run  of  yellow 
dogs  and  damfools  among  them  is  like  opening 
oysters  with  the  hope  of  finding  pearls.  It's 
the  common  man  we  want  and  the  uncommon 
common  man  when  we  can  find  him — never  the 
crank.    This  is  the  lesson  of  Bryan." 

At  one  time,  however,  Mr.  Bryan's  departure 
seemed  likely  to  have  important  consequences 
for  Page.  Colonel  House  and  others  strongly 
urged  the  President  to  call  him  home  from 
London  and  make  him  Secretary  of  State. 
This  was  the  third  position  in  President 
Wilson's  Cabinet  for  which  Page  had  been 
considered.  Some  weeks  before  his  inaugura- 
tion, Mr.  Wilson  had  decided  to  offer  Page  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Interior;  he  forebore, 
however,  when  he  learned  that  Page  was  an 
outspoken  enemy  of  the  pension  system,  which 
is  one  of  the  Bureaus-  of  the  Department. 
The  proposal  to  offer  him  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  already  been  noted.  Pro- 
bably Page  would  have  accepted  neither  of 
these  posts,  had  they  been  officially  proffered, 
but  the  Secretaryship  of  State  would  un- 
questionably have  had  for  him  an  irresistible 
appeal.  President  Wilson,  however,  believed 
that  the  appointment  of  an  Ambassador  at 
one  of  the  belligerent  capitals,  especially  of 
an  Ambassador  whose  sympathies  for  the 
Allies  were  so  pronounced  as  were  Page's,  would 
have  been  an  ''unneutral"  act,  and  therefore, 
Golanel    '  ommendation   was   not 


CoL  Edward  M.  House  io  Mr,  Page. 

Dear  Page: 

The  President  finally  decided  to  appoint 
Lansing  to  succeed  Mr.  Bryan.  In  my  opinion, 
he  did  wisely,  though  1  would  have  preferred 
his  appointing  you. 

The  argument  against  your  appointment 
was  the  fact  that  you  are  an  Ambassador  at 
one  of  the  belligerent  capitals.  The  President 
did  not  think  it  would  do,  and  from  what  1 
read,  when  your  name  was  suggested,  I  take 
it  there  would  have  been  much  criticism.  I 
am  sorry — sorrier  than  1  can  tell  you,  for  it 
would  have  worked  admirably  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things. 

However,  I  feel  sure  that  Lansing  will  do 
the  job,  and  that  you  will  find  your  relations 
with  him  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

The  President  spent  yesterday  with  me  and 
we  talked  much  of  you.  He  is  looking  well 
and  feeling  so. 

1  read  the  President  >'our  letter  and  he 
enjoyed  it  as  much  as  1  did. 

I  am  writing  hastily,  for  I  am  leaving  for 
Manchester,  Massachusetts,  where  1  shall  be 
during  July  and  August. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

E.  M.  House. 
Roslyn,  Long  Island, 

June  25th,  191 5. 

Ill 

But,  in  addition  to  the  Lusitanta  crisis,  a 
new  terror  now  loomed  on  the  horizon.  Page's 
correspondence  reveals  that  Bryan  had  more 
reasons  than  one  for  his  resignation;  he  was 
now  planning  to  undertake  a  self-appointed 
mission  to  Europe  with  the  idea  of  opening 
peace  negotiations  entirely  on  his  own  account. 

Col.  Edward  M.  House  io  Mr.  Page. 

Dear  Page: 

The  Bryans  have  been  stopping  with  the 
X's.  X.  writes  me  that  Bryan  told  him  that 
he  intended  to  go  to  Europe  soon  and  try  peace 
negotiations.  He  has  Lloyd  George  in  mind  in 
England,  and  it  is  then  his  purpose  to  go  to 
Germany. 

I  take  it  he  will  want  credentials  from  the 
President  which,  of  course,  he  will  not  want 
to  give,  but  just  what  he  will  feel  obliged  to 
give  is  another  story.  I  anticipated  this 
when  he  resigned.  I  knew  it  was  merely  a 
matter  of  time  when  he  would  take  this  step. 
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He  may  find  encouragement  in  Germany, 
for  he  is  in  high  favor  now  in  that  quarter. 
It  is  his  purpose  to  oppose  the  President  upon 
the  matter  of  "preparedness,"  and,  from  what 
we  can  learn,  it  will  not  be  long  before  there 
will  be  open  antagonism  between  the  Admin- 
istration and  himself. 

It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  encourage  his 
going  to  Europe,  He  would  probably  come 
back  a  sadder  and  wiser  man.  1  take  it  that 
no  one  in  authority  in  England  would  discuss 
the  matter  seriously  with  him,  and,  in  France, 
I  do  not  believe  he  could  even  get  a  hearing. 

Please  let  me  have  your  impressions  upon  this 
subject. 

I  wish  I  could  be  near  you  to-day  for  there 
are  so  many  things  I  could  tell  that  I  cannot 
write. 

Your  friend, 

E.   M.   House. 
Manchester,  Massachusetts, 
August  1 2th,  191 5. 

Mr.  Page  to  Col.  Edward  M,  House. 

American  Embassy,  London  [Undated]. 
Dear  House: 

Never  mind  about  Bryan.  Send  him  over 
here  if  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  him.  He'll  cut 
no  more  figure  than  a  tar-baby  at  a  Negro 
camp-meeting.  If  he  had  come  while  he  was 
Secretary,  I  should  have  jumped  off  London 
Bridge  and  the  country  would  have  had  one 
ambassador  less.  But  I  shall  enjoy  him 
now.  You  see  some  peace  crank  from  the 
United  States  comes  along  every  week — some 
crank  or  some  gang  of  cranks.  There've 
been  two  this  week.  Ever  since  the  Daughters 
of  the  Dove  of  Peace  met  at  The  Hague,  the 
game  has  become  popular  in  America;  and  I 
haven't  yet  heard  that  a  single  one  has  been 
shot — so  far.  I  think  that  some  of  them  are 
likely  soon  to  be  hanged,  however,  because 
there  are  signs  that  they  may  come  also  from 
Germany.  The  same^  crowd  that  supplies 
money  to  buy  labor-leaders  and  the  press 
and  to  blow  up  factories  in  the  United  States 
keeps  a  good  supply  of  peace-liars  on  tap. 
It'll  be  fun  to  watch  Bryan  perform  and  never 
suspect  that  anybody  is  lying  to  him  or  laugh- 
ing at  him;  and  he'll  go  home  convinced  that 
he's  done  the  job  and  he'll  let  loose  doves  all 
over  the  land  till  they  are  as  thick  as  English 
sparrows.  Not  even  the  President  could 
teach  him  anything  permanently.  He  can 
do  no  harm  on  this  side  the  world.    It's  only 


your  side  that's  in  any  possible  danger;  and, 
if  I  read  the  signs  right,  there's  a  diminishing 
danger  there. 

No,  there's  never  yet  come  a  moment  when 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  peace.  Did 
the  Emperor  not  say  last  year  that  peace  would 
come  in  October,  and  again  this  year  in  Octo- 
ber?   Since  he  said  it,  how  can  it  come? 

The  ambitions  and  the  actions  of  men,  my 
friend,  are  determined  by  their  antecedents, 
their  surroundings,  and  their  opportunities — 
the  great  deeds  of  men  before  them  whom 
consciously  or  unconsciously  they  take  for 
models,  the  codes  they  are  reared  by,  and  the 
chances  that  they  think  they  see.  These 
influences  shaped  Alexander  and  Caesar,  and 
they  shaped  you  and  me.  Now  every  mon- 
arch on  the  Continent  has  behind  him  the 
Napoleonic  example.  "Can  I  do  that?"  crosses 
the  mind  of  every  one.  Of  course  every  one 
thinks  of  himself  as  doing  it  beneficently — 
for  the  good  of  the  world.  Napoleon,  him- 
self, persuaded  himself  of  his  benevolent  in- 
tentions, and  the  devil  of  it  was  he  persuaded 
other  people  also.  Now  the  only  monarch  in 
Europe  in  our  time  who  thought  he  had  a 
chance  is  your  friend  in  Berlin.  When  he 
told  you  last  year  [19 14]  that  of  course  he 
didn't  want  war,  but  that  he  was  "ready", 
that's  what  he  meant.  A  similar  ambition, 
of  course,  comes  into  the  mind  of  every  pro- 
fessional soldier  of  the  continent  who  rises  to 
eminence.  In  Berlin  you  have  both — the 
absolute  monarch  and  the  military  class  of 
ambitious  soldiers  and  their  fighting  machine. 
Behind  these  men  walks  the  Napoleonic  am- 
birion  all  the  time,  just  as  in  the  United  States 
we  lie  down  every  night  in  George  Washington's 
feather-bed  of  no  entangling  alliances. 

Then  remember,  too,  that  the  German 
monarchy  is  a  cross  between  the  Napoleonic 
ambition  and  its  inheritance  from  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Bismarck.  1  suppose  the  three 
damndest  liars  that  were  ever  bom  are  these 
three — Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  and 
Bismarck — not,  I  take  it,  because  they  natur- 
ally loved  lying,  but  because  the  game  they 
played  constantly  called  for  lying.  There  was 
no  other  way  to  play  it:  they  bad  to  fool  people 
all  the  time.  You  have  abundant  leisure — 
do  this:  Read  the  whole  career  of  Napoleon 
and  write  down  the  startling  and  exact  parallels 
that  you  will  find  there  to  what  is  happening 
to-day.  The  French  were  united  and  patri- 
otic, just  as  the  Germans  now  are. .  When 
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they  invaded  other  people's  territory,  they  said 
they  were  attacked  and  that  the  other  people 
had  brought  on  war.  They  had  their  lying 
diplomats,  their  corruption  funds;  they  levied 
money  on  cities  and  states;  they  took  booty; 
and  they  were  God's  elect.  It's  a  wonderful 
parallel — not  strangely,  because  the  game  is 
the  same  and  the  moral  methods  are  the  same. 
Only  the  tools  are  somewhat  different — the 
submarine,  for  example.  Hence  the  Lusitania 
disaster  (not  disavowed,  you  will  observe), 
the  Arabic  disaster,  the  propaganda,  under- 
ground and  above,  in  the  United  States.  And 
there'll  be  more.  The  Napoleonic  Wars  were 
about  eleven  years  long.  1  fancy  that  we 
shall  have  war  and  wars,  from  this  attempt  to 
dominate  Europe,  for  perhaps  as  long  a  period. 
The  Balkans  can't  be  quieted  by  this  war 
only,  nor  Russia  and  Italy  perhaps.  And  Ger- 
many may  have  a  series  of  earthquakes 
herself — internal  explosions.  Then  Poland  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  Scandinavian  States. 
Nobody  can  tell. 

I  cannot  express  my  admiration  of  the 
President's  management,  so  far  at  least,  of 
his  colossal  task  of  leading  us  right.  He  has 
shown  his  supreme  wisdom  up  to  this  point 
and  I  have  the  profoundest  confidence  in  his 
judgment.  But  I  hope  he  doesn't  fool  him- 
self about  the  future;  I'm  sure  he  doesn't.  I 
see  no  possible  way  for  us  to  keep  out,  because 
I  know  the  ignorance  and  falseness  of  the 
German  leaders.  They'll  drown  or  kill  more 
Americans — on  the  sea  and  in  America. 
They  may  at  last  even  attack  one  of  our  own 
passenger  ships,  or  do  something  that  will 
dramatically  reveal  them  to  the  whole  Ameri- 
^  can  people.  Then,  of  course,  the  tune  will  be 
called.  It's  only  a  question  of  time;  and  1 
am  afraid  the  war  will  last  long  enough  to  give 
them  time.  An  early  peace  is  all  that  can 
prevent  them  from  driving  us  at  last  into  war; 
and  I  can  see  no  chance  of  an  early  peace.  You 
had  as  well  prepare  as  fast  as  the  condition 
of  public  opinion  will  permit. 

There  could  be  no  better  measure  of  the 
immeasurable  moral  advance  that  the  United 
States  has  made  over  Europe  than  the  in- 
credulity of  our  people.  They  simply  can't 
comprehend  what  the  Napoleonic  legend  can 
do,  nor  the  low  political  morality  of  the 
Continent — of  Beriin,  in  particular.  Hence 
they  don't  believe  it.  We  have  gone  on  for 
lOD  VMM  wMidnc  might  and  main  to  better 
i  condition  of  people 


about  us — the  greatest  effort  made  by  the 
largest  number  of  people  since  the  world 
began  to  further  the  mood  and  the  arts  of 
peace.  There  is  no  other  such  chapter  in 
human  history  as  our  work  for  a  hundred 
years.  Yet  just  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  was  burned  by — a 
political  oligarchy  in  the  freest  country  of 
Europe.  The  Germans  are  a  hundred  years 
behind  the  English  in  political  development 
and  political  morality. 

So,  let  William  J.  come.  He  can't  hurt 
Europe — nor  help  it;  and  you  can  spare  him. 
Let  all  the  Peace-gang  come.  You  can 
spare  them,  too;  and  they  can  do  no  harm 
here.  Let  somebody  induce  Hoke  Smith  to 
come,  too.  You  have  hit  on  a  great  scheme 
— friendly  deportation. 

And  Bryan  won't  be  alone.  Daughters  of 
the  Dove  of  Peace  and  Sons  of  the  Olive 
Branch  come  every  week.  The  latest  Son 
came  to  see  me  to-day.  He  said  that  the 
German  Chancellor  told  him  that  he  wanted 
peace — wants  it  now  and  wants  it  bad,  and 
that  only  one  thing  stood  in  the  way — if 
England  would  agree  not  to  take  Belgium, 
Germany  would  at  once  make  peace!  This 
otherwise  sensible  American  wanted  me  to 
take  him  to  see  Sir  Edward  to  tell  him  this, 
and  to  suggest  to  him  to  go  over  to  Holland 
next  week  to  meet  the  German  Chancellor 
and  fix  it  up.  A  few  days  ago  a  pious  preacher 
chap  (American)  who  had  come  over  to  "fix  it 
all  up,"  came  back  from  France  and  called 
on  me.  He  had  seen  something  in  France — 
he  was  excited  and  he  didn't  quite  make  it 
clear  what  he  had  seen;  but  he  said  that  if 
they'd  only  let  him  go  home  safely  and  quickly 
he'd  promise  not  to  mention  peace  any  more — 
did  I  think  the  American  boats  entirely  safe? — 
So,  you  see,  1  do  have  some  fun  even  in  these 
dark  days. 

Yours    heartily, 

W.  H.  Page. 

IV 

This  letter  discloses  that  Page  was  pinning 
his  faith  in  President  Wilson;  and  that  he 
believed  that  the  President  was  determined  to 
uphold  the  national  honor.  Page  was  not  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  the  United  States 
should  declare  war  immediately  after  the  Lusi- 
tania. The  President's  course,  in  giving  Ger- 
many a  chance  to  make  amends,  and  to  disavow 
the  act,  met  with  his  approval,  and  he  found  also 
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much  to  admire  in  Mr.  Wilson's  first  Lusitania 
note.  His  judgment  in  this  matter  was  based 
first  of  all  upon  the  merits  of  the  case;  besides 
this,  his  admiration  for  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  pub- 
lic man  was  strong.  To  think  otherwise 
of  the  President  would  have  been  a  great 
grief  to  the  Ambassador  and  to  differ  from  the 
President  on  the  tremendous  issue  of  the  war 
would  have  meant  for  Page  the  severance  of 
one  of  the  most  cherished  associations  of  his 
life.  He  had  known  Mr.  Wilson  for  many  years, 
and  for  all  this  time  the  Princeton  scholar 
had  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  helpful 
influences  at  work  in  the  United  States.  Page 
had  met  the  future  President  for  the  first  time 
when  he  was  serving  a  journalistic  apprentice- 
ship in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Wilson  was  then  spend- 
ing his  days  in  a  dingy  law  office  and  was  putting 
to  good  use  the  time  consumed  in  waiting  for 
the  clients  who  never  came  by  writing  that 
famous  book  on  "Congressional  Government" 
which  first  lifted  his  name  out  of  obscurity. 
Wilson  then  went  into  academic  work  and 
Page  plunged  into  the  hurly  burly  of  daily 
and  periodical  journalism,  but  Page's  papers 
show  that  the  two  men  had  kept  in  touch 
with  each  other  during  the  succeeding  thirty 
years.  These  papers  include  a  bundle  of 
letters  from  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  earliest 
of  which  is  dated  October  30,  1885,  when 
the  future  President  was  beginning  his  career 
as  a  professor  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  In 
the  days  when  Page  was  editor  of  the  Forum 
and  The  Ailaniic  Monthly,  Wilson  was  one 
of  his  most  admired  contributors,  and,  in 
later  years,  when  Wilson  was  President  of 
Princeton,  he  occasionally  called  upon  his 
old  Atlantic  friend  for  advice.  He  writes 
to  Page  on  various  matters — to  ask  for  sug- 
gestions about  filling  a  professorship  or  a 
lectureship;  there  are  also  references  to  the 
difficulties  Wilson  is  having  with  the  Princeton 
trustees;  and  when  the  White  House  begins 
to  loom  as  a  possibility  on  Wilson's  horizon 
he  writes  Page  seeking  his  advice  on  intimate 
matters  concerning  his  canvass.  The  im- 
portant part  which  Page  played  in  advancing 
Wilson's  presidential  interests  becomes  ap- 
parent. Page  regarded  this  Wilson  candidacy 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  harbingers  of 
that  new  America  of  which  he  dreamed.  In 
Wilson's  first  two  years  Page  saw  the  fulfilment 
of  his  highest  hopes.  The  President's  handling  of 
domestic  problems  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  mas- 
terpiece in  reconciling  statesmanship  with  prac- 


tical politics,  and  his  energetic  attitude  on  the 
Panama  Tolls  [had  introduced  new  standards 
into  American  foreign  relations.  Page  could  not 
sympathize  with  all  the  details  of  the  Wil- 
sonian  Mexican  policy,  yet  he  saw  in  it  a 
high-minded  purpose  and  a  genuine  humani- 
tarianism.  But  the  outbreak  of  war  pre- 
sented new  aspects  of  Mr.  Wilson's  mind. 
The  President's  attitude  toward  the  Euro- 
pean struggle,  his  conception  of  "neutrality", 
and  his  failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
conflict,  seemed  to  Page  to  show  a  lack  of 
fundamental  statesmanship;  still  his  faith 
in  Wilson  was  deep-seated,  and  he  did  not 
abandon  hope  that  the  President  could  be 
brought  to  see  things  as  they  really  were. 
Page  even  believed  that  he  might  be  instru- 
mental in  his  conversion. 

But  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1915 
one  agony  followed  another.  The  "too  proud 
to  fight "  speech  was  in  Page's  mind  nothing  less 
than  a  tragedy.  The  president's  first  Lusi- 
tania note  for  a  time  restored  the  Ambassador's 
confidence;  it  seemed  to  show  that  the  Pres- 
ident intended  to  hold  Germany  to  that 
"strict  accountability"  which  he  had  threat- 
ened. But  Mr.  Wilson's  course  now  presented 
new  difficulties  to  his  Ambassador.  Still  Page 
believed  that  the  President,  in  his  own  way 
and  in  his  own  time,  would  find  a  path  out 
of  his  dilemma  that  would  protect  the  honor 
and  the  safety  of  the  United  States.  If  any 
of  the  Embassy  subordinates  became  im- 
patient over  the  procedure  of  Washington,  he 
did  not  find  a  sympathetic  listener  in  the 
Ambassador.  The  whole  of  London  and  of 
Europe  might  be  resounding  with  denuncia- 
tions of  the  White  House,  but  Page  would 
tolerate  no  manifestations  of  hostility  in  his ' 
presence.  "The  problem  appears  different 
to  Washington  than  it  does  to  us,"  he  would  say 
to  his  confidants.  "  We  see  only  one  side  of  it; 
the  President  sees  all  sides.  If  we  give  him  all 
the  facts,  he  will  decide  the  thing  wisely." 
Englishmen  with  whom  the  Ambassador  came 
into  contact  soon  learned  that  they  could  not 
become  flippant  or  critical  about.  Mr.  Wilson 
in  his  presence;  he  would  resent  the  slightest 
hostile  remark,  and  he  had  a  way  of  phrasing 
his  rebukes  that  usually  discouraged  a  second 
attempt.  About  this  time  Page  began  to  keep 
closely  to  himself,  and  to  decline  invitations  to 
dinners  and  to  country  houses,  even  those  with 
which  he  was  most  friendly.  The  reason  was 
that  he  could  not  meet  Englishmen  and  English 
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women,  or  even  Americans  who  were  resident 
in  England,  on  his  old  easy  familiar  terms;  he 
knew  the  ideas  which  everybody  entertained 
about  his  country,  and  he  knew  also  what  they 
were  saying,  when  he  was  not  among  them;  the 
restraint,  which  his  presence  necessarily  put 
upon  his  friends,  produced  an  uncongenial  at- 
mosphere, and  the  Ambassador  therefore  gave 
up,  for  a  time,  those  distractions  which  had 
ordinarily  proved  such  a  delightful  relief  from 
his  duties.  For  the  first  time  since  he  had 
comfe  to  England  he  found  himself  a  solitary 
man.  He  even  refused  to  attend  the  Ameri- 
can Luncheon  Club  in  Lx)ndon  because,  in 
speeches  and  in  conversation,  the  members 
did  not  hesitate  to  assail  the  Wilson  policies. 

Events,  however,  eventually  proved  too 
strong  for  the  most  devoted  supporter  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  After  the  Arabic  and  the  Hes- 
perian  Page's  official  intimates  saw  signs  that 
the  Ambassador  was  losing  confidence  in 
his  old  friend  and  present  chief.  He  would 
discuss  Mr.  Wilson,  occasionally,  with  those 
secretaries,  such  as  Mr.  Laughlin,  in  whom 
his  confidence  was  strongest;  his  expressions, 
however,  were  never  flippant  nor  violent. 
That  Page  could  be  biting  as  well  as  bril- 
liant in  his  comments  on  public  personages 
his  letters  abundantly  reveal,  yet  he  almost 
never  exercised  his  talent  for  sarcasm  or 
invective  at  the  expense  of  the  White  House. 
He  never  forgot  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  President 
and  that  he  was  Ambassador;  at  times  he 
would  still  defend  the  Administration;  and  he 
even  now  continued  to  find  consolation  in  the 
reflection  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  living  in  a  differ- 
ent atmosphere  and  that  he  had  difficulties  to 
confront  of  which  a  man  in  London  could 
know  nothing.  The  Ambassador's  emotion 
was  rather  one  of  disappointment  and  sorrow, 
mingled  with  anxiety  as  to  the  plight  into  which 
his  country  was  being  led.  As  to  his  duty  in 
this  situation,  however,  Page  never  hesitated. 
In  his  relations  with  his  Embassy  and  with  the 
British  world  he  maintained  this  non-critical 
attitude;  in  his  letters  to  President  Wilson 
and  Colonel  House,  however,  he  was  describing 
the  situation,  and  expressing  his  convictions, 
with  the  utmost  freedom  and  frankness.  In 
both  these  attitudes  Page  was  consistent  and 
absolutely  loyal.  It  was  his  duty  to  carry  out 
the  Wilson  instructions  and  he  had  too  high 
a  conception  of  the  Ambassadorial  office  to 
show  to  the  world  any  Imfavorable  opinions 
he  may  have  held  about  his  country's  course. 


His  duty  to  his  post  made  it  just  as  impera- 
tive that  he  set  forth  to  the  President  the  facts 
exactly  as  they  were.  And  this  the  Ambassa- 
dor now  proceeded  to  do.  For  the  mere  orna- 
mental dignities  of  an  Ambassadorship  Page 
cared  nothing;  he  was  wasting  his  health  in  his 
duties  and  exhausting  his  private  resources; 
much  as  he  loved  the  English  and  congenial 
as  were  his  surroundings,  the  fear  of  being 
recalled  for  "disloyalty"  or  insubordina- 
tion never  influenced  him.  The  letters  which 
he  now  wrote  to  Colonel  House  and  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  himself  are  probably  without 
parallel  in  the  diplomacy  of  this  or  of  any  other 
country.  In  them  he  told  the  President 
precisely  what  Englishmen  thought  of  him 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
was  suffering  in  European  estimation  from  the 
Wilson  policy.  His  boldness  sometimes  as- 
tounded his  associates.  One  day  a  friend  and 
adviser  of  President  Wilson's  came  into  the 
Ambassador's  office  just  as  Page  had  finished 
one  of  his  communications  to  Washington. 

"  Read  that!"  the  Ambassador  said,  handing 
over  the  manuscript  to  his  visitor. 

As  the  caller  read,  his  countenance  displayed 
the  progressive  stages  of  his  amazement. 
When  he  had  finished,  his  hands  dropped 
helplessly  upon  his  knees. 

"Is  that  the  way  you  write  to  the  Presi- 
dent?" he  gasped. 

"Of  course,"  Page  replied,  quietly.  "Why 
not?  Why  shouldn't  I  tell  him  the  truth? 
That  is  what  I  am  here  for." 

"There  is  no  other  person  in  the  world  who 
dare  talk  to  him  like  that!"  was  the  reply. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  fact.  That  Presi- 
dent Wilson  did  not  like  people  about  him  whose 
views  disagreed  with  his  own  is  now  no  secret, 
and  during  the  period  when  his  policy  was  one 
of  the  great  issues  of  the  world,  there  was  prob- 
ably no  one  except  Page  who  intruded  upon 
his  solitude  with  ideas  that  so  abruptly  disa- 
greed with  the  opinions  of  the  White  House. 
The  letters  which  Page  wrote  Colonel  House 
were  intended,  of  course,  for  the  President 
himself,  and  most  of  them  Colonel  House 
read  aloud  to  the  head  of  the  nation.  The 
two  men  would  closet  themselves  in  the  old 
cabinet  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  White 
House — that  same  room  in  which  Lincoln  had 
met  his  advisers  during  Civil  War  days;  and 
here  Colonel  House  would  quietly  read  the 
letters  in  which  Page  so  mercilessly  portrayed 
the  situation  as  it  appeared  in  English  and 
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European  eyes.  The  President  listened  im- 
passively, giving  no  sign  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval, and  hardly,  at  times,  of  much  interest. 
In  the  earlier  days,  when  Page's  letters  con- 
sisted of  pictures  of  English  life  and  English 
men,  and  colorful  descriptions  of  England 
under  the  stress  of  war,  the  President  was 
vastly  entertained;  he  would  laugh  loudly  at 
Page's  wit,  express  his  delight  at  his  graphic 
and  pungent  style  and  feel  deeply  the  horrors  of 
war  as  his  Ambassador  unfolded  them.  "  I  al- 
ways found  Page  compelling  on  paper,"  Mr. 
Wilson  remarked  to  Mr.  Laughlin,  during  one 
of  the  latter's  visits  to  Washington.  "  1  could 
never  resist  him — 1  get  more  information  from 
his  letters  than  from  any  other  single  source. 
Tell  him  to  keep  it  up."  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  President  used  occassionally  to 
read  Page's  letters  to  the  Cabinet,  expressing 
his  great  appreciation  of  their  charm  and  his- 
torical importance.  "The  President  quoted 
from  one  of  the  Ambassador's  letters  to  the  Cab- 
inet to-day,"  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Page  in  Feburary,  191 5.  "'Some  day,' 
the  President  said,  'I  hope  that  Walter  Page's 
letters  will  be  published.  They  are  the  best 
letters  I  have  ever  read.  They  make  you  feel 
the  atmosphere  in  England,  understand  the 
people,  and  see  into  the  motives  of  the  great 
actors.  When  published,  they  will  give  the 
finest  picture  obtainable  anywhere  of  England 
during  the  war.'"  The  President  repeated 
this  statement  many  times,  and  his  letters  to 
Page  show  how  greatly  he  enjoyed  and  prof- 
ited from  this  correspondence.  But  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Arabic 
his  attitude  toward  Page  and  his  letters 
changed. 

He  now  found  little  pleasure  or  satisfac- 
tion in  the  Page  communications.  When 
Mr.  Wilson  found  that  one  of  his  former 
confidants  had  turned  out  to  be  a  critic, 
that  man  instantaneously  passed  out  of  his 
life.  And  this  was  now  Page's  fate;  the 
friendship  and  associations  of  forty  years 
were  as  though  they  had  never  been.  Just 
why  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  recall  his  Ambassador 
is  a  question  that  has  puzzled  Page's  friends. 
He  would  sometimes  refer  to  him  as  a  man  who 
was  "more  British  than  the  British,"  as  one 
who  had  been  taken  completely  captive  by 
British  blandishments,  but  he  never  came 
to  the  point  of  dismissing  him.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  care  to  face  the  public  scandal  that 
such  an  act  would  have  caused ;  but  a  more  plau- 


sible reason  is  that  Page,  despite  the  causes 
which  he  had  given  for  irritation,  was  indispens- 
able to  him.  Page's  early  letters  had  furnished 
the  President  ideas  which  had  taken  shape  in 
Wilson's  policies,  and,  disagreeable  as  the  com- 
munications now  became,  there  are  evidences 
that  they  influenced  the  solitary  statesman  in 
the  White  House,  and  that  they  had  much  to 
do  in  finally  forcing  Mr.  Wilson  into  the  war. 
The  alternative  question,  as  to  why  Page  did 
not  retire,  when  he  found  himself  so  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  President,  will  be  sufficiently 
answered  in  subsequent  chapters;  at  present 
it  may  be  said  that  he  did  resign  and  only  con- 
sented to  remain  at  the  urgent  request  of  Wash- 
ington. In  fact,  all  during  191 3  and  19 16,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  fear  in  Washington  that  he 
would  definitely  throw  up  the  London  post.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  newspapers  published 
rumors  to  this  effect.  Page  received  an  urgent 
despatch  from  Mr.  Lansing.  The  message 
came  at  a  time — the  date  was  October  26,  1915 
— when  Page  was  especially  discouraged  over 
the  Washington  policy.  "Representatives  of 
the  press,"  said  Mr.  Lansing,  "have  repeated 
rumors  that  you  are  planning  to  resign.  These 
have  been  brought  to  the  President's  atten- 
tion, and  both  he  and  I  have  denied  them. 
Still  these  rumors  persist,  and  they  cause 
both  the  President  and  me  great  anxiety. 
We  cannot  believe  that  they  are  well  founded. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  so  persist- 
ent, we  have  thought  it  well  to  inform  you 
of  them  and  to  tell  you  how  earnestly  we  hope 
that  they  are  baseless.  We  trust  that  you  will 
set  both  our  minds  at  rest." 

If  Page  has  ever  had  any  compunction  about 
addressing  the  President  in  blunt  phrases 
these  expressions  certainly  convinced  him  that 
he  was  a  free  agent. 

Yet  Pag^  himself  at  times  had  his  doubts  as 
to  the  value  of  this  correspondence.  He  would 
frequently  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr.  Laugh- 
lin. "That's  a  pretty  harsh  letter,"  he  would 
say.  "I  don't  like  to  talk  that  way  to  the 
President,  yet  it  doesn't  express  half  what  1 
feel." 

"It's  your  duty  to  tell  the  President  the 
real  state  of  affairs,"  Mr.  Laughlin  would  urgp. 

"But  do  you  suppose  it  does  any  good?" 
Page  would  ask. 

"Yes;  it's  bound  to,  and  whether  it  does  or 
not,  it's  your  business  to  keep  him  informed." 

If  in  these  letters  Page  seems  to  lay  great 
stress  on  the  judgment  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Europe  on  American  policy,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  that  was  his  particular  province.  One 
of  an  Ambassador's  most  important  duties  is 
to  transmit  to  his  country  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited.  It 
was  Page's  place  to  tell  Washington  what 
Great  Britain  thought  of  it;  it  was  Washing- 
ton's business  to  formulate  policy,  after  giving 
due  consideration  to  this  and  other  matters. 

Mr,  Page  to  Col.  Edward  A/.  House. 

July  21,   1915. 
Dear  House: 

I  enclose  a  pamphlet  in  ridicule  of  the 
President.  I  don't  know  who  wrote  it,  for 
my  inquiries  so  far  have  brought  no  real 
information.  I  don't  feel  like  sending  it  to 
him.  1  send  it  to  you — to  do  with  as  you 
think  best.  This  thing  alone  is,  of  course, 
of  no  consequence.  But  it  is  symptomatic. 
There  is  much  feeling  about  the  slowness 
with  which  he  acts.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
people  (Americans)  were  drowned  on  the 
Lusitania  and  we  are  still  writing  notes  about 
it — to  the  damnedest  pirates  that  ever  blew  up 
a  ship.  Anybody  who  knows  the  German 
knows,  of  course,  that  they  are  simply  playing 
for  time,  that  they  are  not  going  to  "come 
down,"  that  von  Tirpitz  is  on  deck,  that  they'd 
just  as  lief  have  war  with  us  as  not — perhaps 
had  rather — because  they  don't  want  any 
large  nation  left  fresh  when  the  war  ends. 
They'd  like  to  have  the  whole  world  bankrupt. 
There  is  a  fast  growing  feeling  here,  therefore, 
that  the  American  Government  is  pusillani- 
mous— dallies  with  'em,  is  affected  by  the  Ger- 
man propaganda,  etc.,  etc.  Of  course,  such 
a  judgment  is  not  fair.  It  is  formed  without 
knowing  the  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
But  1  think  you  ought  to  realize  the  strength 
of  this  sentiment.  No  doubt  before  you 
receive  this,  the  President  will  send  something 
to  Germany  that  will  amount  to  an  ultimatum 
and  there  will  be  at  least  a  momentary  change 
of  sentiment  here.  But  looking  at  the  thing 
in  a  long-range  way,  we're  bound  to  get  into 
the  war.  For  the  Germans  will  blow  up 
more  American  travelers  without  notice.  And 
by  dallying  with  them  we  do  not  change  the 
ultimate  result,  but  we  take  away  from  our- 
selves the  spunk  and  credit  of  getting  in 
instead  of  being  kicked  and  cursed  in.  We've 
got  to  gpt  in:  they  won't  play  the  game  in  any 
other  way.     I  have  news  direct  from  a  high 


German  source  in  Berlin  which  strongly  con- 
firms this.     .     .     . 

It's  a  curious  thing  to  say.  But  the  only 
solution  that  I  see  is  another  Lusitania  out- 
rage, which  would  force  war. 

W.  H.  P. 

P.  S. — The  London  papers  every  day  say  that 
the  President  will  send  a  strong  note,  etc. 
And  the  people  here  say,  ''Damn  notes: 
hasn't  he  written  enough?"  Writing  notes 
hurts  nobody — changes  nothing. 

The  prophecy  contained  in  this  letter  was 
quickly  fulfilled.  A  week  or  two  after  Colonel 
House  had  received  it,  the  Arabic  was  sunk 
with  loss  of  American  life. 

Page  was  taking  a  brief  holiday  with  his 
son  Frank  in  Rowsley,  Derbyshire,  when  this 
news  came.  It  was  telegraphed  from  the 
Embassy. 

"  That  settles  it,"  he  said  to  his  son.  "  They 
have  sunk  the  Arabic,  That  means  that  we 
shall  break  with  Germany  and  I've  got  to  go 
back  to  London." 

Mr.  Page  to  CoL  Edward  M.  House. 

American  Embassy,  London,  August  23,  1915. 
Dear  House: 

The  sinking  of  the  Arabic  is  the  answer  tD 
the  President  and  to  your  letter  to  me.  And 
there'll  be  more  such  answers.  You  said  to 
me  one  day  after  you  had  got  back  from  your 
last  visit  to  Berlin:  "They  are  impossible." 
I  think  you  told  the  truth,  and  surely  you 
know  your  German  and  you  know  your  Ber- 
lin— or  you  did  know  them  when  you  were 
here. 

The  question  is  not  what  we  have  done  for 
the  Allies,  nor  what  any  other  neutral  country 
has  done  or  has  failed  to  do — such  compari- 
sons, I  think,  are  far  from  the  point.  The 
question  is  when  the  right  moment  arrives 
for  us  to  save  our  self-respect,  our  honor, 
and  the  esteem  and  fear  (or  the  contempt) 
in  which  the  world  will  hold  us. 

Berlin  has  the  Napoleonic  disease.  If  you 
follow  Napoleon's  career — his  excuses,  his 
evasions,  his  inventions,  the  wild  French 
enthusiasm  and  how  he  kept  it  up — you  will 
find  an  exact  parallel.  That  becomes  plainer 
every  day.  Europe  may  not  be  wholly  at 
peace  in  five  years — maybe  ten. 

Hastily  and  heartily, 

W.   H.    P. 
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Mr.  Page  to  Col,  Edward  A/.  House, 
London,  September  2nd,   191 5. 

Dear  House: 

You  write  me  about  pleasing  the  Allies,  the 
big  Ally  in  particular.  That  doesn't  par- 
ticularly appeal  to  me.  We  don't  owe  them 
anything.  There's  no  obligation.  I'd  never 
confess  for  a  moment  that  we  are  under  any 
obligation  to  any  of  them  nor  to  anybody. 
I'm  not  out  to  "please"  anybody,  as  a  primary 
purpose:  that's  not  my  game  nor  my  idea — 
nor  yours  either.  As  for  England  in  partic- 
ular, the  account  was  squared  when  she 
twice  sent  an  army  against  us — in  her  folly — 
especially  the  last  time,  when  she  burnt  our 
Capitol.  There's  been  no  obligation  since. 
The  obligation  is  on  the  other  foot.  We've 
set  her  an  example  of  what  democracy  will 
do  for  men,  an  example  of  efficiency,  an 
example  of  freedom  of  opportunity.  The 
future  is  ours,  and  she  may  follow  us  and 
profit  by  it.  Already  we  have  three  white 
English-speaking  men  to  every  ty^o  in  the 
British  Empire:  we  are  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  world.  If  there  be  any 
obligation  to  please,  the  obligation  is  on  her 
to  please  us.    And  she  feels  and  sees  it  now. 

My  point  is  not  that,  nor  is  it  what  we  or 
any  other  neutral  nation  has  done  or  may 
do — Holland  or  any  other.  This  war  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  over-polite,  diplomatic, 
standing-aloof,  bowing-to-one-another  in  gold 
lace,  which  all  European  nations  are  guilty 
of  in  times  of  peace — castes  and  classes 
and  uniforms  and  orders  and  such  fol- 
derol,  instead  of  the  proper  business  of  the 
day.  Every  nation  in  Europe  knew  that 
Germany  was  preparing  for  war.  If  they 
had  really  got  together— not  mere  Hague 
Sunday-school  talk  and  resolutions — but  had 
really  got  together  for  business  and  had  said 
to  Germany,  "The  moment  you  fire  a  shot, 
we'll  all  fight  against  you;  we  have  so  many 
millions  of  men,  so  many  men-of-war,  so  many 
billions  of  money;  and  we'll  increase  all  these 
if  you  do  not  change  your  system  and  your 
building-up  of  armies" — then  there  would 
have  been  no  war. 

My  point  is  not  sentimental.     It  is 

(i)  We  must  maintain  our  own  self- 
respect  and  safety.  If  we  submit  to  too  many 
insults,  that  will  in  time  bring  Germany  against 
us.  We've  got  to  show  at  some  time  that  we 
don't    believe,     either,     in    the    efficacy    of 


Sunday-School  resolves  for  peace — that  we 
are  neither  Daughters  of  the  Dove  of  Peace 
nor  Sons  of  the  Olive  Branch,  and 

(2)  About  nagging  and  forever  presenting 
technical  legal  points  as  lawyers  do  to  confuse 
juries — the  point  is  the  point  of  efficiency. 
If  we  do  that,  we  can't  carry  our  main  points. 
1  find  it  harder  and  harder  to  get  answers 
now  to  important  questions  because  we  ask 
so  many  unimportant  and  nagging  ones. 

I've  no  sentiment — perhaps  not  enough. 
My  gushing  days  are  gone,  if  I  ever  had  'em. 
The  cutting-out  of  the  "  100  years  of  peace" 
oratory,  etc.,  etc.,  was  one  of  the  blessings 
of  the  war.  But  we  must  be  just  and  firm 
and  preserve  our  own  self-respect  and  keep 
alive  the  fear  that  other  nations  have  of  us; 
and  we  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  make 
the  Department  of  State  more  than  a  bureau 
of  complaints.  We  must  learn  to  say  "No" 
even  to  a  Gawdamighty  independent  American 
citizen  when  he  asks  an  improper  or  im- 
practicable question.  Public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  consists  of  something  more 
than  the  threats  of  Congressmen  and  the 
bleating  of  newspapers;  it  consists  of  the 
judgment  of  honorable  men  on  courageous 
and  frank  actions — a  judgment  that  cannot  be 
made  up  till  action  is  taken. 

Heartily   yours, 

W.  H.  P. 

Mr.  Page  to  Col,  Edward  M,  House. 

American  Embassy,  London,  Sept.  8,  1915. 
(This  is  not  prudent.  It  is  only  true — nothing 
more) 

Dear  House: 

1  take  it  for  granted  that  Dumba*  is  going, 
of  course.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
President  is  being  laughed  at  by  our  best 
friends  for  his  slowness  in  action.  I  hardly 
ever  pick  up  a  paper  without  seeing  some 
sarcastic  remark.  1  don't  mean  they  expect 
us  to  come  into  the  war.  They  only  hoped 
we  would  be  as  good  as  our  word — ^would  re- 
gard another  submarine  attack  on  a  ship 
carrying  Americans  as  an  unfriendly  act  and 
would  send  Bemstorff  home.  Yet  the  Arabic 
and  now  the  Hesperian  have  had  no  effect  in 

"On  September  6th,  certain  documents  seriously  com- 
promising Dr.  Constantin  Dumba,  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Sutes,  were  published  in  the 
British  press.  They  disclosed  that  Dr.  Dumba  ^-as 
fomenting  strikes  in  the  United  States  and  conducting 
other  intrigues.  The  American  Government  gave  Dr. 
Dumba  his  passports  on  September  17th. 
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action.    Bernstorff's  personal  note  to  Lansing^ 
even  as  Jar  as  it  goes,  does  not  bind  bis  Govern- 
,ment. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  the  President 
is  fast  losing  in  the  minds  of  our  best  friends 
here  all  that  he  gained  by  his  courageous 
stand  on  the  Panama  tolls.  They  feel  that 
if  he  takes  another  insult — keeps  taking  them — 
and  is  satisfied  with  Bernstorff's  personal 
word,  which  is  proved  false  in  four  days — 
he'll  take  anything.  And  the  British  will 
pay  less  attention  to  what  we  say.  That's 
inevitable.  If  the  American  people  and  the 
President  accept  the  Arabic  and  the  Hesperian 
and  do  nothing  to  Dumba  till  the  Government 
here  gave  out  his  letter,  which  the  State  De- 
partment had  (and  silently  held)for  several 
days — then  nobody  on  this  side  the  world  will 
pay  much  heed  to  anything  we  say  hereafter. 

This,  as  I  say,  doesn't  mean  that  these 
(thoughtful)  people  wish  or  expect  us  to  go 
to  war.  They  wish  only  that  we'd  prove 
ourselves  as  good  as  the  President's  word. 
That's  the  conservative  truth;  we're  losing 
influence  more  rapidly  than  I  supposed  it 
were  possible. 

Dumba's  tardy  dismissal   will   not   touch 
the  main  matter,  which  is  the  rights  of  neutrals 
at  sea,  and  keeping  our  word  in  action. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.    H.    P. 

P.  S. 

They  say  it's  Mexico  over  again — watchful 
waiting  and  nothing  doing.  And  the  feeling 
grows  that  Bryan  has  really  conquered,  since 
his  programme  seems  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Page  to  Col.  Edward  M.  House 

London,  Tuesday  night,  Sept.  8,  191 5. 
Dear  House: 

The  Germans  seem  to  think  it  a  good  time 
to  try  to  feel  about  for  peace.  They  have 
more  to  offer  now  than  they  may  have  again. 
That's  all.  A  man  who  seriously  talks  peace 
now  in  Paris  or  in  London  on  any  terms  that 
the  Germans  will  consider,  would  float  dead 
that  very  night  in  the  Seine  or  in  the  Thames. 
The  Germans  have  for  the  time-being  "done- 
up"  the  Russians;  but  the  French  have  shells 
enough  to  plow  the  German  trenches  day 
and  night  (they've  been  at  it  for  a  fortnight 

>On  August  26,  Count  Bemstorflf  gave  a  pledge  to  the 
United  Sutes  Government,  that,  in  future,  German 
submarines  would  not  atuck  liners  without  warning. 
Tbis  promiie  was  almost  immediately  violated. 


now);  Joffre  has  been  to  see  the  Italian  gen- 
eralissimo; and  the  English  destroy  German 
submarines  now  almost  as  fast  as  the  Germans 
send  them  out.  I  am  credibly  told  that  several 
weeks  ago  a  group  of  Admiralty  men  who  are 
in  the  secret  had  a  little  dinner  to  celebrate 
the  destruction  of  the  50th  submarine. 

While  this  is  going  on,  you  are  talking  on 
your  side  of  the  water  about  a  change  in 
German  policy!  The  only  change  is  that 
the  number  of  submarines  available  becomes 
less  and  less,  and  that  they  wish  to  use  Uncle 
Sam's  broad,  fat  back  to  crawl  down  on  when 
they  have  failed. 

Consequently,  they  are  laughing  at  Uncle 
Sam  here — it  comes  near  to  being  ridicule, 
in  fact,  for  seeming  to  jump  at  Bernstorff's 
unfrank  assurances.  And,  as  1  have  tele- 
graphed the  President,  English  opinion  is — 
well,  it  is  very  nearly  disrespectful.  Men  say 
here  (I  mean  our  old  friends)  that  with  no 
disavowal  of  the  Lusitania,  the  Falaba,  the 
Gulfligbt,  or  the  Arabic,  or  of  the  Hesperian, 
the  Germans  are  "stuffing"  Uncle  Sam,  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  in  the  clutches  of  the  peace-at- 
any-price  public  opinion,  that  the  United 
States  will  suffer  any  insult  and  do  nothing. 
I  hardly  pick  up  a  paper  that  does  not  have  a 
sarcastic  paragraph  or  cartoon.  We  are  on 
the  brink  of  convincing  the  English  that 
we'll  not  act,  whatever  the  provocation.  By 
the  English,  1  do  not  mean  the  lighter,, transi- 
tory public  opinion,  but  1  mean  the  thoughtful 
men  who  do  not  wish  us  nor  expect  us  to  fire 
a  gun.  They  say  that  the  American  democ- 
racy, since  Cleveland's  day,  has  become  a  mere 
agglomeration  of  different  races,  without 
national  unity,  national  aims,  and  without 
courage  or  moral  quahties.  And  (1  deeply 
regret  to  say)  the  President  is  losing  here  the 
high  esteem  he  won  by  his  Panama-tolls 
repeal.  They  ask,  why  on  earth  did  he  raise 
the  issue  if  under  repeated  provocation  he 
is  unable  to  recall  Gerard  or  to  send  Bern- 
storff  home?  The  Hesperian  follows  the  Ara-^ 
bic;  other  "liners"  will  follow  the  Hesperian, 
if  the  Germans  have  submarines.  And,  when 
Sackville-West^    was    promptly    sent    home 

*Sir  Lionel  Sackville-West  was  British  Minister  to  the 
United  States  from  1 881  to  1888.  In  the  latter  year  a  let- 
ter was  published  which  he  had  written  to  an  American 
citizen  of  British  origin,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  the  re> 
election  of  President  Cleveland  would  be  of  advantage  to 
British  interests.  For  this  gross  interference  in  American 
domestic  affairs.  President  Cleveland  immediately  handed 
Sir  Lionel  his  passports.  The  incident  ended  his  diplo> 
matic  career. 
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for  answering  a  private  citizen's  enquiry  about 
the  two  political  parties,  Dumba  is  (yet 
awhile)  retained  in  spite  of  a  far  graver  piece 
of  business.  There  is  a  tone  of  sad  disappoint- 
ment here — not  because  the  most  thoughtful 
men  want  us  in  the  war  (they  don't),  but 
because  for  some  reason,  which  nobody  here 
understands,  the  President,  having  taken  a 
stand,  seems  unable  to  do  anything. 

All  this  is  a  moderate  interpretation  of 
sorrowful  public  opinion  here.  And  the  re- 
sult will  inevitably  be  that  they  will  pay  far 
less  heed  to  anything  we  may  hereafter  say. 
In  fact  men  now  say  here  every  day  that  the 
American  democracy  has  no  opinion,  can  form 
no  opinion,  has  no  moral  quality,  and  that 
the  word  of  its  President  never  gets  as  far  as 
action  even  of  the  mildest  form.  The  at- 
mosphere is  very  depressing.  And  this  feeling 
has  apparently  got  beyond  anybody's  control. 
I've  even  heard  this  said:  "The  voice  of  the 
United  States  is  Mr.  Wilson's:  its  actions 
are  controlled  by  Mr.  Bryan." 

So.  you  see,  the  war  will  go  on  a  long  time. 
So  far  as  English  opinion  is  concern^,  the 
United  States  is  useful  to  make  ammunition 
and  is  now  thought  of  chiefly  in  this  con- 
nection. Less  and  less  attention  is  paid  to 
what  we  say.  Even  the  American  tele- 
grams to  the  London  papers  have  a  languid 
tone. 

Yet  recent  revelations  have  made  it  clearer 
than  ever  that  the  same  qualities  that  the 
English  accuse  us  of  having  are  in  them  and 
that  these  qualities  are  directly  to  blame  for 
this  war.  I  recall  that  when  I  was  in  Germany 
a  few  weeks,  six  years  ago,  1  became  con- 
vinced that  Germany  had  prepared  to  fight 
England;  I  didn't  know  when,  but  I  did 
know  that  was  what  the  war-machine  had  in 
mind.  Of  course,  I  had  no  opportunities 
to  find  out  anything  in  particular.  You  were 
told  practically  that  same  thing  by  the  Kaiser, 
before  the  war  began.  "We  are  ready/' 
said  he.  Of  course  the  English  feared  it  and 
Sir  Edward  put  his  whole  life  into  his  effort 
to  prevent  it.  The  day  the  war  began,  he 
told  me  with  tears  that  it  seemed  that  his 
life  had  been  wasted— that  his  life-work  had 

gone  for  naught. Nobody  could  keep  from 

wondering   why    England   didn't 

(Here  comes  a  parenthesis.  Word  came 
to  me  a  little  while  ago  that  a  Zeppelin  was 
on  its  way  to  London.  Such  a  remark  doesn't 
arouse  much  attention.    But  just  as  1  had 


finished  the  fifth  line  above  this,  Frank  and 
Mrs.  Page  came  in  and  challenged  me  to  play 
a  game  of  cards  before  we  should  go  to  bed. 
We  sat  down,  the  cards  were  dealt,  and  bang! 
bang! — with  the  deep  note  of  an  explosion. 
A  third,  a  fourth  shot.  We  went  into  the 
street.  There  the  Zeppelin  was  revealed  by 
a  searchlight — sailing  along.  I  think  it  had 
probably  dropped  its  bombs;  but  the  aircraft 
guns  were  cracking  away  at  it.  Some  of  them 
shot  explosive  projectiles  to  find  the  range. 
Now  and  then  one  such  explosive  would 
almost  reach  the  Zeppelin,  but  it  was  too 
high  for  them  and  it  sailed  away,  the  air  guns 
doing  their  ineffectual  best.  I  couldn't  see 
whether  airplanes  were  trying!  to  shoot 
it  or  not.  The  searchlight  revealed  the 
Zeppelin  but  nothing  else.  — While  we  were 
watching  this  battle  in  the  air,  the  maids  came 
down  from  the  top  of  the  house  and  went  into 
the  cellar.  I  think  they've  already  gone 
back.  You  can't  imagine  how  little  ex- 
citement it  caused.  It  produces  less  fright 
than  any  other  conceivable  engine  of  war. 

We  came  back  as  soon  as  the  2^ppelin  was 
out  of  sight  and  the  firing  had  ceased;  we 
played  our  game  of  cards;  and  here  I  am 
writing  you  the  story — all  within  about  half 
an  hour.  — There  was  a  raid  over  London 
last  night,  too,  wherein  a  dozen  or  two  women 
and  children  and  a  few  men  were  killed.  I 
haven't  the  slightest  idea  what  harm  this 
raid  to-night  has  done.  For  all  I  know  it 
may  not  be  all  done.  But  of  all  imaginable 
war-experiences  this  seems  the  most  futile. 
It  interrupted  a  game  of  cards  for  twenty 
minutes!) 

Now — to  go  on  with  my  story:     I    have 

wondered  ever  since  the  war  began  why  the 

Allies   were   not    better   prepared — especially 

England    on    land.    England    has    just    one 

hig  land  gun — no  more.    Now  it  has  turned 

out,  as  you  have  doubtless  read,   that  the 

British  Government  were  as  good  as  told  by 

the  German  Government  that  Germany  was 

going  to  war  pretty  soon — this  in  191 2  when 

Lord  Haldane^  was  sent  to  make  friends  of 

Germany. 

^  In  this  passage  the  Ambassador  touches  on  one  of  the 
bitterest  controversies  of  the  war.  In  order  completely  to  un- 
derstand the  issues  involved  and  to  obtain  Lord  Haldane's 
view,  the  reader  should  consult  the  very  valuable  book  re- 
cently published  by  Lord  Haldane:  "Before  the  War." 
Chapter  II  tells  the  story  of  Lord  Haldane's  visit  to  the 
Kaiser,  and  succeedinff  chapters  give  the  reasoots  why  the 
creation  of  a  huge  British  army  in  prepaiatkn  for  the  war 
was  not  a  simple  matter. 
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The  only  answer  he  brought  back  was 
a  proposition  that  England  should  in  any 
event  remain  neutral — stand  aside  while  Ger- 
many whipped  Russia  and  France.  This 
insulting  proposal  was  kept  secret  till  the 
other  day.  Now,  why  didn't  the  British 
Cabinet  inform  the  people  and  get  ready? 
They  were  afraid  the  English  people  wouldn't 
believe  it  and  would  accuse  them  of  fomenting 
war.  The  English  people  were  making  money 
and  pursuing  their  sports.  Probably  they 
wouldn't  have  believed  it.  So  the  Liberal 
Cabinet  went  on  in  silence,  knowing  that 
war  was  coming,  but  not  exactly  when  it  was 
coming,  and  they  didn't  make  even  a  second 
big  gun. 

Now  here  was  the  same  silence  in  this 
"democracy"  that  they  now  complain  of  in 
ours.  Rather  an  interesting  and  discourag- 
ing parallel — isn't  it?  Public  opinion  has 
turned  Lord  Haldane  out  of  office  because  he 
didn't  tell  the  public  what  he  declares  they 
wouldn't  have  believed.*  If  the  English  had 
raised  an  army  in  1912,  and  made  a  lot  of 
big  guns,  Austria  would  not  have  trampled 
Serbia  in  the  earth.  There  would  have  been 
no  war  now;  and  the  strong  European  Powers 
might  have  made  then  the  same  sort  of  pro- 
tective peace-insurance  combine  that  they 
will  try  to  make  after  this  war  is  ended. 
Query:  A  democracy's  inability  to  act — 
how  much  is  this  apparently  inherent  quality 
of  a  democracy  to  blame  for  this  war  and  for— 
other  things? 

When  I  am  asked  every  day  "Why  the 
United  States  doesn't  do  something— send 
Dumba  and  Bemstorff  home?"  — well,  it 
is  not  the  easiest  question  in  the  world  to 
answer. 

Yours    heartily, 

W.   H.   P 

P.  S.  —  This  is  the  most  comical  of  all  worlds: 
While  1  was  writing  this,  it  seems  the  maids 
went  back  upstairs  and  lighted  their  lights 
without  pulling  their  shades  down — they 
occupy  three  rooms,  in  front.  The  doorbell 
rang  furiously.  Here  were  more  than  half 
a  dozen  policemen  and  special  constables — 
must  investigate!  "One  light  would  be  turned 
on,  another  would  go  out;  another  one  on!" 
—etc,  etc.  Frank  tackled  them,  told  'em 
it  was  only  the  maids  going  to  bed,  forgetting 
to  pull  down  the  shades.  Spies  and  signalling 
were  in  the  air!    So,  in  the  morning,  I'll  have 


to  send  over  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  explain. 
The  Zeppelin  did  more  "f rightfulness"  than  1 
had  supposed,  after  all!  Doesn't  this  strike 
you  as  comical? 

W.  H.  P. 

P.  S.  Friday,  September  10,  1915. 

The  news  is  just  come  that  Dumba  is  dis- 
missed. That  will  clear  the  atmosphere — 
a  little,  but  only  a  little.  Dumba  committed 
a  diplomatic  offence.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has  caused  the  death  of  United  States 
citizens,  has  defied  us,  has  declared  it  had 
changed  its  policy  and  yet  has  gone  on  with 
the  same  old  policy.  Besides,  Bemstorff 
has  done  everything  that  Dumba  did  except 
employ  Archibald,  which  was  a  mere  incident 
of  the  game.  The  President  took  a  strong 
stand:  they  have  disregarded  it — no  apology 
nor  reparation  for  a  single  boat  that  has 
been  sunk.  Now  the  English  opinion  of 
the  Germans  is  hardly  a  calm,  judicial  opinion 
— of  course  not.  There  may  be  facts  that 
have  not  been  made  known.  There  must 
be  good  reasons  that  nobody  here  can  guess, 
why  the  President  doesn't  act  in  the  long 
succession  of  German  acts  against  us.  But 
I  tell  you  with  all  solemnity  thai  British  opinion 
and  the  British  Government  have  absolutely  lost 
their  respect  for  us  and  their  former  high  estimate 
of  the  President.  And  that  former  respect  is 
gone  for  good  unless  he  acts  now  very  quickly. 
They  will  pay  nothing  more  than  formal  and 
polite  attention  to  anything  we  may  hereafter 
say.  This  is  not  resentful.  They  don't  par- 
ticularly care  for  us  to  get  into  the  war.  Their 
feeling  (1  mean  among  our  best  old  friends)  is 
not  resentful.  It  is  simply  sorrowful.  They 
had  the  highest  respect  for  our  people  and  our 
President.  The  Germans  defy  us:  we  sit 
in  silence.  They  conclude  here  that  we'll 
submit  to  anything  from  anybody.  We'll 
write  strong  notes — nothing  more. 

I  can't  possibly  exaggerate  the  revulsion 
of  feeling;.  Members  of  the  Government 
say  (in  pnvate,  of  course)  that  we'll  submit 
to  any  insult.  The  newspapers  refuse  to 
publish  articles  which  attempt  to  make  the* 
President's  silence  reasonable.  "It  isn't  de- 
fensible," they  say,  "and  they  would  only 
bring  us  thousands  of  insulting  letters  from 
our  readers."  I  can't  think  of  a  paper  nor 
of  a  man  who  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  us — 
except,  perhaps,  a  few  Quaker  peace-at-any- 
price  people.    And  our  old  friends  are  dis- 
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appointed  and  sorrowful.  They  feel  that 
we  have  dropped  out  of  a  position  of  influence 
in  the  world. 

1  needn't  and  can't  write  more.  Of  course 
there  are  more  important  things  than  English 
respect.  But  the  English  think  that  every 
Power  has  lost  respect  for  us — the  Germans 
most  of  all.  And  (unless  the  President  acts 
very  rigorously  and  very  quickly)  we'll  have 
to  get  along  a  long  time  without  British  respect. 

W.   H.   P. 

P.  S. — The  last  Zeppelin  raid — which  inter- 
rupted the  game  of  cards — killed  more  than 
twenty  persons  and  destroyed  more  than 
seven  million  dollars'  worth  of  private  business 
property — all  non-combatant ! 

Mr,  Page  to  Col,  Edward  M,  House. 

2ist  of  September,  191 5. 
Dear  House: 

The  insulting  cartoon  that  1  enclose  (destroy 
it  without  showing  it)  is  typical  of,  I  suppose, 
five  hundred  that  have  appeared  here  within 
a  month.  This  represents  the  feeling  and 
opinion  of  the  average  man.  They  say  we 
wrote  brave  notes  and  made  courageous  de- 
mands, to  none  of  which  a  satisfactory  reply 
has  come,  but  only  more  outrages  and  no 
guarantee  for  the  future.  Yet  we  will  not 
even  show  our  displeasure  by  sending  Bern- 
storff  home.  We've  simply  "gone  out," 
like  a  snuffed  candle,  in  the  regard  and  respect 
of  the  vast  volume  of  British  opinion.  (The 
last  Punch  had  six  ridiculous  allusions  to  our 
''fall".) 

It's  the  loneliest  time  I've  had  in  England. 
There's  a  tendency  to  avoid  me. 

They  can't  understand  here  the  continued 
declaration  in  the  United  States  that  the 
British  Government  is  trying  to  take  our 
trade — to  use  its  blockade  and  navy  with 
the  direct  purpose  of  giving  British  trade 
profit  out  of  American  detentions.  Of  course, 
the  Government  had  no  such  purpose  and 
has  done  no  such  thing — with  any  such  purpose. 
It  isn't  thinking  about  trade  but  only  about 
War. 

The  English  think  they  see  in  this  the 
effect  on  our  Government  and  on  American 
opinion  of  the  German  propaganda.  I  have 
had  this  trade-accusation  investigated  half 
a  dozen  times — the  accusation  that  this 
Government  is  using  its  military  power  for 
its  own  trade  advantage  to  our  detriment: 


it  simply  isn't  true.  They  stop  our  cargoes 
not  for  their  advantage  but  wholly  to  keep 
things  from  the  enemy.  Study  our  own  trade 
reports. 

In  a  word,  our  importers  are  playing  (so 
the  English  think)  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Germans.  So  matters  go  on  from  bad  to 
worse. 

Bryce^  is  very  sad.  He  confessed  to  me 
yesterday  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  two 
people's    ever    understanding    one    another. 

The  military  situation  is  very  blue — very 
blue.  The  general  feeling  is  that  the  long 
war  will  begin  next  March  and  end — nobody 
dares  predict. 

W.  H.  P. 

P.  S. — There's  not  a  moral  shadow  of  a  doubt 
(i)  that  the  commander  of  the  submarine 
that  sunk  the  Arabic  is  dead — although  he 
makes  reports  to  his  government!  nor  (2) 
that  the  Hesperian  was  torpedoed.  The  State 
Department  has  a  piece  of  the  torpedo. 


The  letters  which  Page  sent  directly  to 
the  President  were  just  as  frank.  "Incidents 
occur  nearly  every  day,"  he  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  the  autumn  of  191 5,  "which 
reveal  the  feeling  that  the  Germans  have 
taken  us  in.  Last  week  ione  of  our  naval 
men.  Lieutenant  McBride,  who  has  just  been 
ordered  home,  asked  the  Admiralty  if  he 
might  see  the  piece  of  metal  found  on  the 
deck  of  the  Hesperian.  Contrary  to  their 
habit,  the  British  officer  refused.  '  Take  my 
word  for  it,'  he  said.  'She  was  torpedoed. 
Why  do  you  wish  to  investigate?  Your 
country  will  do  nothing— will  accept  any 
excuse,  any  insult  and — do  nothing/  When 
McBride  told  me  this,  I  went  at  once  to  the 
Foreign  Office  and  made  a  formal  request  that 
this  metal  should  be  shown  to  our  naval 
attach6,  who  (since  S)anington  is  with  the 
British  fleet  and  McBride  has  been  ordered 
home)  is  Lieutenant  Towefs.  Towers  was 
sent  for  and  everything  that  the  Admiralty 
knows  was  shown  to  him  and  1  am  sending 
that  piece  of  metal  by  this  mail.  But  to  such 
a  pass  has  the  usual  courtesy  of  a  British 
naval  officer  come.  There  are  many  such  in- 
stances of  changed  conduct.    They  are  not 

discount  Brvce,  author  of  "The  American  Common- 
wealth" and  Britbh  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
1907-1913. 
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lard  to  endure  nor  to  answer  and  are  of  no 
consequence  in  themselves  but  only  for  what 
they  denote.  They*re  a  part  of  war's  bitterness. 
But  my  mind  runs  ahead  and  I  w^onder  how 
Englishmen  will  look  at  this  subject  five  years 
hence,  and  it  mns 
afield  and  I  wonder 
how  the  Germans  will 
regard  it.  A  sort  of 
pro-German  American 
newspaper  correspond- 
ent 'came  along  the 
other  day  from  the 
German  headquarters; 
and  he  told  me  that 
one  of  the  German 
generals  remarked  lo 
him:  *  War  with 
America?  Ach  no! 
Not  war.  If  trouble 
should  come,  we'd  send 
over  a  platoon  of  our 
policemen  tow  hip  your 
little  army/  (He 
didn't  say  just  how 
he'd  send   em.)  " 

Mr.  Page  to  ibe  Presi- 
dent. 

american     embassy, 
london,  oct,  5,  i915 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  two  letters 
that  I  have  lately 
written  to  you  but 
which  I  have  not  sent 
because  they  utterly 
lack  good  cheer.  After 
reading  them  over,  I 
have  not  liked  to  send 
them.  Yet  I  should 
fail  of  my  duty  if  I  did 
not  tell  you  bad  news 
as  well  as  good. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  our  Government 
was  held  when  the  first  Lusilania  note  to  Ger- 
many was  sent  seems  all  changed  to  indifference 
or  pity— not  hatred  nor  hostility,  but  a  sort 
of  hopeless  and  sad  pity.  That  ship  was 
sunk  just  five  months  ago:  the  German  Govern- 
ment (or  its  Ambassador)  is  yet  holding  con- 
versations about  the  principle  involved,  making 
** concessions*'  and  promises  for  the  future, 
and  so  far  we  have  done  nothing  to  hold  the 


LORD    HALDANE 

W  hose  trip  to  Btrrlin  in  ig(2.  Page  believed,  resulted  in  a 
praciical  noiTlicalion  to  Great  Britam  that  Germany  in- 
tended lo  make  war.  England's  failure  to  prepare  for  the 
attack  Mr.  Page  instances  as  an  illustration  of  the  weakness 
of  democracies  in  meeting  crises  of  this  kind 


Germans  to  accountability^  In  the  mean- 
time their  submarine  fleet  has  been  so  reduced 
that  probably  the  future  will  take  care  of  itself 
and  we  shrill  be  used  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for 
thdr  failure.     This  is  what  the  English  think 

and  say;  and  they  ex- 
plain our  failure  to  act 
by  concluding  that  the 
peace  -  at  -  any  -  price 
sentiment  dominates 
the  Government  and 
paralyzes  it.  They 
have  now,  I  think* 
given  up  hope  that  we 
will  ever  take  any  ac- 
tion. So  deeply  rooted 
(and,  I  fear,  perman- 
ent) is  this  feeling  that 
every  occurrence  is 
made  to  fit  into  and  to 
strengthen  this  sup- 
position. When 
Dumba  was  dismissed, 
they  said:  "Dumba. 
merely  the  abject  tool 
of  German  intrigue. 
Why  not  Bernstorff?" 
When  the  Anglo- 
French  loan"  was  over- 
subscribed, they  said: 
"The  people's  sym- 
pat  hy  is  most  welcome, 
but  their  Government 
is  paralyzed."  Their 
respect  has  gone — at 
least  for  t  he  time  being. 
It  is  not  that  they 
expect  us  to  go  to  war: 
many,  in  fact,  do  not 
wish  us  to.  They  ex- 
pected that  we  would 
be  as  good  as  our  word 
and  hold  the  Germans 
to  accountability. 
Now  I  fear  they  think 
little  of  our  word.  I  shudder  to  think  w^hat  our 
relations  might  be  if  Sir  Edward  Grey  were  to 
yield  to  another  as  Foreign  Minister,  as,  of 
course,  he  must  yield  at  some  time. 
The  press  has  less  to  say  than  it  had  a  few 

Mn  a  communication  sent  February  to*  tgi?,  President 
U  ilson  warned  the  German  Government  that  he  would  hold 
it  to  a  *' strict  accountability"  for  the  loss  of  American 
lives  by  illegal  submanne  attack. 

-A  reference  to  the  Anglo-French  loan  for  ?5oo<ooo.ooo. 
placed  in  the  United  States  in  tHe  autumn  of  igi  5, 
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THE       LUSITANIA 

Sunk,  oU  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  on  May  7.  igrr  mth  the  loss  of  124  American  lives.     The  present  instalment  of  the 
Page  letters  describes  the  sensation  which  this  produced  in  the  British  capital  and  the  new  problems  which  it  presented 

lo  the  American  Government 


weeks  ago.  Punch,  for  instance,  which  ridi- 
cuied  and  pitied  us  in  six  cartoons  and  articles 
in  each  of  two  succeeding  numbers,  entirely 
forgets  us  this  week.  But  they've  all  said 
their  say.  I  am,  in  a  sense,  isolated — lonely 
in  a  way  that  1  have  never  before  been. 
1  am  not  exactly  avoided,  I  hope,  but  I  surely 
am  not  sou»2iht.  They  have  a  polite  feeling 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  offend  me  and  that 
to  make  sure  of  this  the  safest  course  is  to 
let  me  alone.  1  here  is  no  mistaking  the 
great  change  in  the  attitude  of  men  [  know, 
both  in  ofticia!  and  private  life. 

[t  comes  down  and  comes  back  to  this — 
that  for  five  months  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusiiania  the  tiermans  are  yet  playing  with 
us,  that  we  have  not  sent  Bernstorff  home, 
and  hence  that  we  will  submit  to  any  rebuff 
or  any  indignity.  It  is  under  these  con- 
ditions^under  this  judgment  of  us — that  we 
now  work— the  English  respect  for  our  Govern- 
ment indefinitely  lessened  and  instead  of  the 
old-time  respect  a  sad  pity.  I  cannot  write 
more. 

Heartily   yours, 
Walter  H,  Pace, 
To   the    President^^ 


"  1  have  authoritatively  heard,  "  Page  writes 
to  President  Wilson  in  early  September, 
"of  a  private  conversation  between  a  leading 
member  of  the  Cabinet  and  a  group  of  im- 
portant officials  all  friendly  to  us  in  which  all 
sorrov^'fullv  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States  will  submit  to  any  indignity 
and  that  no  effect  is  now  to  be  hoped  for  from 
its  protests  against  unlawful  submarine  attacks 
or  against  anything  else.  The  inactivity 
of  our  Government,  or  its  delay,  which,  t 
assume,  is  the  same  as  inactivity*  is  aitriba 
to  domestic  politics  or  to  the  lack  of  national 
consciousness  or  unity. 

'"No  explanation  has  appeared  in  ihe 
British  press  of  our  Government's  inactivity 
or  uf  any  regret  or  promise  of  reparation 
Germany  for  the  sinking  of  the  Lusiia 
the  FiildhiL  the  GuJfligbt,  the  Nebraskan, 
Arabic,  or  the  Hesperian,  nor  any  explanat 
of  a  week's  silence  about  the  Dumba  let 
and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  in  the 
sence  of  action  by  us,  all  these  acts  have 
practically  condoned. 

**  1  venture  to  suggest  that  such  explajiatii 
be  made  public  as  will  remove,  if  possible. 
practically   unanimous   conclusion    here   t 
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jr  Government  will  permit  these  and  similar     Administration  runs  through  the  programmes 


future  acts  to  be  explained  away,  I  am 
surprised  almost  every  hour  by  some  new 
evidence  of  the  loss  of  respect  for  our  Govern- 
ment, which,  since  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic, 
has  become  so  great  as  to  warrant  calling  it  a 
complete  revulsion  of  English  feeling  toward 
the  United  States.  I'here  is  no  general  wish 
for  us  to  enter  the  war,  but  there  is  genuine 
sorrow  that  we  are  thought  to  submit  to  anv 
indignity,  especially  after  having  taken  a  firm 


of  the  theatres;  it  inspires  hundreds  of  car- 
toons; it  is  a  staple  of  conversation  at  private 
dinners  and  in  the  clubs.  The  most  serious 
class  of  Lnglishmen.  including  the  best  friends 
of  the  United  States,  feel  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's reliance  on  notes  has  reduced  our 
Government  to  a  third  or  fourth  rate  power 
rhere  is  even  talk  of  spheres  of  German  in- 
fluence in  the  United  States  as  in  China. 
No  government   could   fall    lower  in   English 


stand.     I  conceive  I  should  be  lacking  in  duty  opinion  than  we  shall  fall  if  more  notes  are 

if  I  did  not  report  this  rapid  and  unfortunate  sent    to   Austria  or   to  Germany.     The  only 

^ange  in  public  feeling,  which  seems  likely  way  to  keep  any  shred  of  English  respect  is 

become  permanent  unless  facts  are  quickly  the  immediate  dismissal  without  more  parley- 

nade  public  which  may  change  it.*'  ing  of  every   German   and   Austrian   official 

at   Washington.     Nobody   here  believes  that 

There  are  many  expressions  of  such  feelings  such  an  act  wcnild  provoke  war. 

Page's  letters  of  this  time.      Ihey  brought  "  I  can  do  no  real  service  by  mincing  matters. 


I 


nly  the  most  perfunctory  acknowledgment 
Tom  the  White  House,     On  January  5,  i9i6* 

age  sent  the   President  a  mass  of  clippings 

rom  the  British  press,  ail  criticising  the  Wilson 

Administration     in     unrestrained    terms.     In 

his  ccimment  on  these,  he  writes  the  President: 

**  Public  opinion,  both  official  and  unofficial, 
is  expressed  by  these  newspaper  comments, 
with  far  greater  restraint  than  it  is  expressed 
in     private    conversation.     Ridicule    of    the 


My  previous  telegrams  and  letters  have  been 
purposely  restrained  as  this  one  is.  We  have 
now  Come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  If 
English  respect  be  worth  preserving  at  all, 
it  can  be  preserved  only  by  immediate  action. 
Any  other  course  than  immediate  severing 
of  diplomatic  relatirms  with  both  Germany 
and  Austria  will  deepen  the  English  opinion 
into  a  conviction  that  the  Administration 
was  insincere  when  it  sent  the  Lusiiania  notes 


MAY  8,   1915 

The  crowd  oulside  the  Cuiiard  Office,  in  Liverpool,  waiting  for  news  of  the  /  i<  j7,7;  /^  on  the  day  after  the  sinking 


©U&U. 
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and  that  its  notes  and  protests  need  not  be 
taken  seriously  on  any  subject.  And  English 
opinion  is  Allied  opinion.  The  Italian  Am- 
bassador^ said  to  me,  'What  has  happened? 
The  United  States  of  to-day  is  not  the  United 
States  I  knew  fifteen  years  ago,  when  1  lived 
in  Washington/  French  officers  and  members 
of  the  Government,  who  come  here,  express 
themselves  even  more  strongly  than  do  the 
British,  The  English  newspapers  to-day  pub- 
lish translations  of  ridicule  of  the  United 
States  from  German 
papers," 

Mf\  Page  h  the  President 

LONDON, 

January  5,  1916. 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

1  wish — ao  impossible 
thing,  of  course  —  that 
some  sort  of  guidance 
could  be  given  to  the 
American  correspondents 
of  the  English  newspa- 
pers. Almost  every  day 
they  telegraph  about  the 
visits  of  the  Austrian 
Charge  or  the  German 
Ambassador  to  the  State 
Department  to  assure 
Mr.  Lansing  that  their 
governments  will  of 
course  make  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the 
latest  torpedo-act  in  the 
Mediterranean  or  to 

f"take  one  further  step 
jn  reaching  a  satisfac- 
tory understanding  about 
the  Lttsitania.'*  They 
usually  go  on  to  say 
also  that  more  notes  are  in  preparation  to 
Germany  or  t0  Austria.  The  impression 
made  upon  the  European  mind  is  that  the 
German  and  Austrian  officials  in  Washington 
are  leading  the  Administration  on  to  endless 
discussion,  endless  notes,  endless  hesitation. 
Nobody  in  Europe  regards  their  pledges  or 
promises  worth  anything  at  all:  the  Arabic 
follows  the  Lusitania,  the  Hesperian  follows 
the  Arabk.  The  Persia  follows  the  Ancana. 
'Still  conferences  and  notes  continue/'  these 

'people  say,  "proving  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, which  took  so  proper  and   high  a 
Uhe  Marquis  Imperiali. 


A    DIRIGIBLE    OVER    LONDON    AT   NIGHT 

One  of  Ambassador  Page's  letters,  published  here- 
with, was  written  while  a  Ztfppt^lin  was  mining 
hombs  on  London,  and  gives  a  memorable  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  these  experiences — a  common  thing  in 
his  life  those  days 


Stand  in  the  Lnsiiania  notes,  is  parah'ze 
in  a  word,  is  hoodwinked  and  *worked* 
the  Germans."  And  so  long  as  these  dipld 
matic  representatives  are  permitted  to  remail 
in  the  United  States,  "to explain",  "to  parley! 
and  to  declare  that  the  destruction  of  America! 
lives  and  property  is  disavowed  by  the 
governments,  atrocities  on  sea  and  land  wilh 
course  continue;  and  they  fee!  that  our  Gover 
ment,  by  keeping  these  German  and  Austria^ 
representatives  in  Washington,  condones  ar 
encourages  them  a n^ 
their  governments. 

This  is  a  tempera  tear 
even    restrained    stat< 
ment  of  the  English  fe 
ing  and  (as  far  as  I 
make  out)  of  the  whc 
European  feeling. 

Jt  has  been  said  hell 
that  every  importai 
journal  published  in  ne«l 
tral  or  allied  Europea^ 
countries,  daily,  week!) 
or  monthly,  which  deal 
with  public  affairs,  ha 
expressed  a  loss  of  respec 
for  the  United  State 
Government  and  iha 
most  of  them  make  cult 
tinuous  severe  criticisn 
(with  surprise  and  regre^ 
of  our  failure  by  action  1 
live  op  to  the  level  of  oa 
Luiitanta  notes.  I  ha 
(judiciously)  tw^o  Amer 
can  journalists,  residefl 
here— men  of  judgmeii 
and  character — toinqui^ 
how  true  this  declaratic 
is.  After  talking  wit 
neutral  and  allied  journalists  here  and  wil 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  read  the  jouma 
of  the  Continent,  they  reported  that  l\ 
declaration  is  substantially  true— that  tt 
whole  European  press  (outside  Germany  ar 
its  allies)  uses  the  same  tone  toward  on 
Government  that  the  English  press  uses- 
to-day.  disappointment  verging  on  contempt; 
and  many  of  them  explain  our  keeping  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  Germany  by  saying 
that  we  are  afraid  of  the  German  vote,  or  of 
civil  war»  or  that  the  peace-at-any-price  people 
really  rule  the  United  States  and  have  para- 
lized  our  power  to  act — even  to  cut  off  dipio- 


The  Ltiiiiania  and  After 


THE       FALABA 
The  first  ship,  bearing  Amerk;ins.  to  be  torpedoed  without  warning 


matic  relations  with  governments  that  have 
insulted  and  defied  us. 
Another  (similar)  declaration  is  that  prac- 
t  tically  all  men  of  public  influence  in  England 
^^and  in  the  European  allied  and  neutral  coun- 
^Btrles  have  publicls  or  privately  expressed 
^■themselves  to  the  same  effect.  The  report 
"that  I  have  about  this  is  less  definite  than  about 
J  the  newspapers,  for.  of  course,  no  one  can  say 
^Ljust  what  proportion  of  men  of  public  influence 
^■have  so  expressed  themselves:  but  the  number 
^Bwho  have  so  expressed  themselves  is  over- 
^  whelming. 

In  this  Kingdom,  where  I  can  myself  form 
some  opinion  more  or  less  accurate,  and  w^here 
^— I  can  check  or  verify  my  opinion  by  various 
^Btnethods— I  am  afraid,  as   I   have  frequently 
"already    reported,    that    the    generation    now 
I      living  will  never  wholly  regain  the  respect  for 
^kur  Government  that  it  had  a  year  ago.     I 
^■V'ill  give  you  three  little  indications  of  this 
feeling:  it  would  be  easy  to  write  down  hun- 
dreds of  them: 
1^    (One)     The    governing    class:    Mr,     W  [a 
^kabtnet  member]  told  Mrs.  Page  a  few  nights 
^fego  that  for  sentimental  reasons  only  he  would 
^P^e  gratified  to  see  the  United  States  in  the  war 
^along  with  the  Allies,  but  that  merely  senti- 


mental reasons  were  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  war — by  no  means;  that  he  felt  most  grate- 
ful for  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  large 
mass  of  the  American  people,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  expect  anything  from  our  Government, 
whose  neutral  position  was  entirely  proper. 
Then  he  added:  **  But  what  I  can*t  for  the  life 
of  me  understand  is  your  Government's  failure 
to  express  its  disapproval  of  the  German  utter 
disregard  of  its  Lnsiiama  notes.  After  eight 
months,  it  has  done  nothing  but  write  more 
notes.  My  love  for  America.  I  must  confess, 
is  offended  at  this  inaction  and-^puzzled. 
I  can*t  understand  it.  You  will  pardon  me, 
[  am  sure." 

(Two)  "Middle  Class"  opinion:  A  com- 
mon nickname  for  Americans  in  the  financial 
and  newspaper  districts  of  London  is  **Too- 
prouds/* 

(Three)  The  man  in  the  street:  At  one 
of  the  moving  picture  shows  in  a  large  theatre 
a  tittle  while  ago  they  filled  in  an  interval  by 
throwing  on  the  screen  the  picture  of  the 
monarch,  or  head  of  stale,  and  of  the  flag  of 
each  of  the  principal  nations.  When  the 
American  picture  appeared,  there  was  such 
hissing  and  groaning  as  caused  the  managers 
hastily  to  move  that  picture  off  the  screen. 
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Some  time  ago  I  wrote  House  of  some  such 
incidents  and  expressions  as  these:  and  he 
wrote  me  that  they  were  only  part  and  parcel 
of  the  continuous  British  criticism  of  their  own 
Government  —  in 
other  words,  a  part 
of  the  passing  hys- 
teria of  war.  This 
remark  shows  how 
Mouse  was  living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  il- 
lusion. 

As  the  matter 
stands  to-day  our 
Government  has 
sunk  kjwer,  as  regards 
British  and  European 
opinion,  than  it  has 
ever  been  inourtime, 
not  as  a  part  of  the 
hysteria  of  war  but 
as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
cess of  reasoning, 
whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong : 

We  said  that  we 
should  hold  the  Ger- 
mans to  strict  ac- 
countability on  ac- 
count of  the  Lnsi- 
Umta.  We  have  not 
settled  that  yet  and 
we  still  allow  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to 
discuss  it  after  the 
Hesperian  and  other 
such  acts  showed  that 
his  Arabic  pledge  was 
worthless. 

The  Lusitania 
grows  larger  and 
larger  in  European 
memory  and  im- 
agination. It  looks 
as  if  it  would  become 
the  great  type  of  war 
atrocities  and  bar- 
barities, I  have  seen 
pictures  of  the  drowned  women  and  children 
used  even  on  Christmas  cards.  And  there  is 
documentary  proof  in  our  hands  that  the 
warning,  which  was  really  an  advance  an- 
nouncement, of  that  disaster  was  paid  for  by 
the  German  Ambassador  and  charged  to  his 
Government.     It    is    the    Lusiiania   that    has 


caused  European  opinion  to  regard  our  foreiiir 
policy  as  weak.  It  is  not  the  wish  for  us  to  goj 
to  war.     No  such  general  wish  exists. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  who  else,' 
if  anybody,  puis 
these  facts  before  you 
with  this  complete 
frankness.  But  I  can 
do  no  less  and  do  my 
duty. 

No  Englishman— 
except  two  who  were 
quite  intimate  friendsj 
— has  spoken  to  mi 
about    our   Govei 
nient  formontlis.  bu 
I  detect  alt  the  lim* 
a   tone  of    pity  an< 
grief  in  their  sludii 
courtesy  and  in  iheii 
avoidance  of  thesu 
ject.     And  they  tal 
with  every  othe 
American    in    thii 
Kingdom.    It  isoftei 
made  unpleasant  f< 
Americans   in  l 
clubs  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  regulai 
business  and  occupa- 
tions:  and    it  is  al- 
ways our   in  actio 
about  the  Lusti^nta, 
Our  controversy  wii 
the   British  Gove 
ment    causes   htlli 
feeling  and  that  is 
sort  of  echo  of  t 
Lusitania.    They  f< 
that  we   have  n 
lived  up  toour  proi 
ises  and  profession: 
That  is  the  whol 
story. 

Believe  me  alwa 

heartily. 
Walter  H.  Page. 


I 


DR.    AND   MME.    DL'MBA 

The   un forty Ti ale    Austro-Hunganan    Ambassador    to    the 
Uniictl  States,  whose  indiscreet  letters  caused  his  dismissal 


The  dismissal  of  Dumba  and  of  the  Atiachi 
has  had  little  more  effect  on  opinion  here  thai 
the   dismissal    of    the    Turkish    Ambassador. 
Sending  these  was  regarded  as  merely  kicking 

'Rustem  Bey,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the  Unite 
States,  was  seat  home  early  in  the  war  for  publishii 
indiscreet  newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 
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the  dogs  of  the  man  who 
had  stolen  our  sheep. 

VI 


The  chief  reason  why 
Page  felt  so  intensely  about 
American  pohcy  at  this 
time  was  his  conviction 
that  the  severance  of  dip- 
lomatic relalions,  in  the 
latter  part  of  191s*  or  the 
early  part  of  1916,  in  itself 
would  have  brought  the 
European  War  to  an  end. 
This  was  a  conviction  from 
which  he  never  departed. 

^ Count    Bernstorff  was  in- 

Bdustriously    creating    the 

■  impression  in  the  United 

^States  that  his  dismissal 
would  immediately  cause 
war  between  Germany  and 
I  he  United  States,  and 
there  is  little  dtaibt  that 
the  Administration  ac- 
cepted this  point  of  view. 
But  Page  believed  that  this 
was  nothing  but  Prussian 
bluff.  The  severance  of 
diplomatic relationsat  that 

1      lime,   in    Page's    opinion. 

fcwould  have  convinced  the 

^Germans  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  their  cause.  In 
spite  of  the  British  block- 
ade, German)-  was  drawing 
enormous  quantities  of 
food  supplies  from  the  United  States,  and  with- 
out these  supplies  she  could  not  maintain  indefi- 
nitely her  resistance.  The  severance  of  diplo- 
matic relations  would  naturally  have  been  ac- 
companied by  an  embargo  suspending  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Fatherland. 
Moreover,  the  crmsideratinn  that  was  mainly 
leading  Germany  to  hope  for  success  was  the 
belief  that  she  could  embroil  the  United  Stales 
and  Great  Britain  over  the  blockade.    A  break 

I  with  Germany  would  of  course  mean  an  end 
10  that  manoeuvre.  Page  regarded  all  Mr. 
pMlson's  attempts  to  make  peace  in  1914  and 
early  191s — before  the  Lttsitania — as  mistakes, 
for  reasons  that  have  already  been  set  forth. 
Now,  however,  he  believed  that  I  he  President 
had  a  real  opportunity  to  end  ihe  war  and  the 
unparalleled   suffering  which  it  was  causing. 


i 


GHN&RAL    GEORGE    U,    SUUlfcR 
American  military  attach^  in  London  from  1912  to  1^16 


The  mere  dismissal  of  Bernstorff.  in  the  Am- 
bassador's opinion,  would  accomplish  this  result. 
In  a  communication  sent  to  the  President 
on   February   15,    101(7,   he  made  this  plain. 

Mr.  Page  to  the  President. 

February  1  s,  7  P.  M. 
The  Cabinet  has  directed  the  Censor  to  sup- 
press, as  far  as  he  can  with  prudence,  comment 
which  is  unfavorable  to  the  United  States.  He 
has  taken  this  action  because  the  public  feel- 
ing against  the  Administration  is  constantly 
increasing.  Because  the  Lusitama  controversy 
has  been  going  tm  so  long,  and  because  the 
Germans  are  using  it  in  their  renewed  U-boat 
campaign,  the  opinion  of  this  country  has 
reached  a  p<»int  where  only  prompt  action  can 
bring  a  torn  in  the  tide.     Therefore  my  loyalty 
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to  you  would  not  be  complete  if  1  should  re- 
frain from  sending,  in  the  most  respectful 
terms,  the  solemn  conviction  which  I  hold 
about  our  opportunity  and  our  duty. 

If  you  immediately  refuse  to  have  further 
parley  or  to  yield  one  jot  or  tittle  of  your  orig- 
inal Lusitania  notes,  and  if  you  at  once  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  then  declare  the  most  vigorous  em- 
bargo on  the  Central  Powers,  you  will  quickly 
end  the  war.  There  will  be  an  immediate 
collapse  in  German  credit.  If  there  are  any 
Allies  who  are  wavering,  such  action  will  hold 
them  in  line.  Certain  European  neutrals — 
Sweden,  Rumania,  Greece,  and  others — will 
put  up  a  firm  resistance  to  Germanic  influences 
and  certain  of  them  will  take  part  with  Great 
Britain  and  France.  There  will  be  an  end  at 
once  to  the  German  propaganda,  which  is  now 
worldwide.  The  moral  weight  of  our  country 
will  be  a  determining  influence  and  bring  an 
early  peace.  The  credit  you  will  receive  for 
such  a  decision  will  make  you  immortal,  and 
even  the  people  of  Germany  will  be  forever 
grateful. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  fire  a  gun  or  to  lose  one  human 
life. 

Above  all,  such  an  action  will  settle  the  whole 
question  of  permanent  peace.    The  absolute 


and  grateful  loyalty  of  the  whole  British 
Empire,  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  of  all  the 
Allied  countries  will  be  ours.  The  great 
English-speaking  nations  will  be  able  to  control 
the  details  of  the  peace  and  this  without  any 
formal  alliance.  There  will  be  an  incalculable 
saving  of  human  life  and  of  treasure.  Such  an 
act  will  make  it  possible  for  Germany  to  give 
in  honorably  and  with  good  grace  because  the 
whole  world  will  be  against  her.  Her  bank- 
rupt and  blockaded  people  will  bring  such 
pressure  to  bear  that  the  decision  will  be 
hastened. 

The  sympathies  of  the  American  people  will 
be  brought  in  line  with  the  Administration. 

If  we  settle  the  Lusitania  question  by  com- 
promising in  any  way  your  original  demands, 
or  if  we  permit  it  to  drag  on  longer,  America 
can  have  no  part  in  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end.  The  current  of  Allied  opinion  will  run 
so  strongly  against  the  Administration  that 
no  censorship  and  no  friendly  interference  by 
an  Allied  Government  can  stem. the  distrust 
of  our  Government  which  is  now  so  strong  in 
Europe. 

We  shall  gain  by  any  further  delay  only  a 
dangerous,  thankless,  and  opulent  isolation. 
The  Lusitania  is  the  turning  point  in  our 
history.    The  time  to  act  is  now. 

Page. 


The  April  instalment  of  the  Page  letters  will  tell  of  the  blockade  which  Great  Britain  established  as  a 
retaliation  against  Germany  s  submarine  campaign.  The  May  number,  under  the  title  ''Christmas 
in  England,  191^/'  will  contain  many  of  the  most  graphic  and  affecting  of  the  Ambassador' s  letters 


THE       ARABIC 

Sunk  on  August  19th  while  the  debate  over  the  Lusitania  was  going  on  between  the  $tate  Depart- 
ment and  the  German  Foreign  Office.     Page  expected  a  break  in  relations  as  a  result  of  this  outrage 


A  SKYSCRAPER  HOME 

By    FLOYD   W.    PARSONS 

A  Home  on  the  Roof  of  an  Oflfice  Building  in  Down  Town 
New  York,  and  Why  a  Busy  Man  Prefers  to  IJve  There 


IDONT  know  which  would  be  the  most 
difficult  or  the  better  plan— to  go  and  study 
a  man  himself  and  then  draw  a  word-pic- 
ture of  the  house  he  would  likely  build  and 
hve  in,  or  to  go  and  first  study  the  house 
and  then  describe  the  owner.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  a  third  plan  is  best— to  know  both  the  man 
and  the  house,  and  then  try  to  fit  the  two  to- 
gether. 

People  live  in  all  sorts  of  queer  places— some 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  with  the  whole 
world  silent  at  their  feet:  others  are  only  con- 
tent  to  live  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  in  the 
biggest,  busiest  hotel  the  town  affords.  A  lot 
of  folks  are  compelled  to  live  in  places  that 
are  quiet  and  lonesome,  when,  if  they  could 
only  choose,  they  would  prefer  lo  lead  a  life 
amidst  noise  and  bustle.  Then  there  are  others 
who  have  been  forced  by  circumstances  to 
mingle  with  crowds,  whereas  their  tastes 
incline  more  to  a  solitary  existence. 

While  in  every  case  a  person's  home  is  more 
or  less  of  an  index  of  the  owner's  character, 
this  is  especially  true  when  the  owner  has 
selected  the  site,  designed  the  house,  and  then 
lives  in  it  by  choice  and  not  by  compulsion. 
Several  people  in  New  York  City  conceived 
the  idea  uf  establishing  homes  on  top  of  some 
of  the  high  oflllce  buildings  or  apartment 
houses  in  the  up-town  district  of  the  metropo- 
lis, but  it  was  left  ttj  Henry  L.  Doherty,  engin- 
eer, inventor,  and  financier,  to  plan  and  con- 
struct a  real  home  on  top  of  a  skyscraper  in  the 
do\^Ti-town  financial  section,  which  part  of 
New  York  after  office  hours  is  like  a  deserted 
village  and  more  quiet  ihan  a  morgue. 

Why  should  a  multimillionaire,  a  man  who 
could  easily  afford  a  veritable  palace  in  the 
choicest  residential  suburb,  prefer  to  live  on 
top  of  a  huge  business  structure,  above  unoccu- 
pied offices  and  silent  streets,  away  from  friends 
and  neighbors?  Is  it  because  he  enjoys  soli- 
tude, dislikes  the  country  and  the  rare  beauties 
of  nature,  ur  just  for  the  reason  that  he  wants 
to  be  close  to  his  job  and  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
i  in  traveling  to  and  from  his  work  each  day? 


Henry  L.  Doherty  has  many  of  the  average 
qualities  of  the  ordinary  man  on  the  street » 
and  yet  he  is  not  an  everyniay  sort  of  fellow. 
He  boasts  no  college  diploma,  or  even  a  high- 
school  education,  nor  is  he  a  master  of  the  rules 
of  rhetoric:  and  yet  he  is  one  of  the  country's 
best-educated  citizens.  He  possesses  great 
vision,  but  is  not  visionary,  and  has  high  ideals, 
but  is  not  a  theorist.  He  is  soft  and  s\'mpa- 
thettc.  but  can  be  hard  and  stern,  and  is  in 
many  ways  a  man  of  contradictory  qualities. 

At  ten  he  was  a  newslxw  selling  papers  on  the 
streets  of  Columbus:  at  twelve  he  w^as  sweeping 
tltx)rs  in  a  gas  plant,  while  at  twenty  he  had 
advanced  far  enough  in  the  science  of  gas  man- 
ufacture to  win  for  himself  a  position  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  a  gas  company.  At  thirty  he 
had  secured  recognition  in  the  field  of  science; 
at  forty  he  was  a  '*  who's  who*'  in  finance,  and 
at  fifty-one  he  is  one  of  the  nation's  great 
captains  of  industry,  and  probably  the  richest 
bachelor  in  our  biggest  town,  if  not  in  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  Doherty's  interests,  through  the  com- 
pany he  heads,  extend  into  twenty-three  states, 
and  cover  two  hundred  or  more  public  utilities. 
Among  these  concerns  are  large  oil,  gas,  elec- 
trical, and  street-railway  companies.  In  prac- 
tically all  of  these  industries  he  is  recognized 
as  a  modern  thinker,  and  one  who  has  not  only 
original  ideas  of  great  value,  but  also  the  will 
and  power  to  execute  his  for\^'ard-thinking 
plans.  Everyone  who  knows  him  will  say. "  He's 
a  dreamer."  but  they  will  add,  ''He  makes  his 
dreams  come  true.** 

floubtless  it  is  because  of  his  inclination  to 
dream  that  we  find  him  living  on  top  of  a  high 
building  and  overkx)king  the  nation's  greatest 
banks,  the  famous  Battery  Park,  and  the  bay 
that  surrounds  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  You 
can't  convince  him  that  he  has  selected  a  spot 
that  lacks  anything  of  the  picturesque,  so  far 
as  a  view  is  concerned.  After  all,  isn't  it  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  taste  as  to  just  what  constitutes 
a  beautiful  outlook^  Mr.  Doherty 's  eyes  see 
that  which  is  fascinating  and   unique  in  the 
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life  of  A  Kreat  urban  community.  Ik*  will 
tt*ll  you  wild  |iriilc  that  lie  c*in  Umk  dt»wn  on 
thr  nnly  liaibt^r  in  llic  wurkl  wIilti*  I  lie  greatest 
III  (H'lMn  linrrs  s!tMni  niaicstically  past,  into 
the  vt*r\  liearl  of  a  nianunoiti  citv. 

\t\  him  ihvtv  is  no  such  land  of  mystery 
anil  romant't*  as  ]hv  sotMhi'tn  imkI  of  New  > Ork 
(.it\,  which  section  of  the  metropolis  is  bul  a 
Hi  am'  (Ml  which  has  hvvn  acti^tl  tin*  most  ab- 
Mirhm^  ilranias  m  Imance  and  indusln  that  the 
world  ha>  ever  known,  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
tiered  at  (hat  the  lilile  newsKvy  of  Columbus 
vhoulil  have  ilevelopi\l  ilu-  same  love  for  I  he 
iit\  in  I  he  nKui  that  grew  up,  that  the  count rv 
lad  ^^eis  ior  the  rural  life  after  his  bin  luxxl  has 
been  spent  on  ji  farm.  **  rhe  only  kind  of  a 
(arm  that  would  ever  aliraci  me/'  sa\s  Henry 
I  .,  '  is  one  that  would  be  locatal  at  Wall  Street 
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and  Broadw^ay.  and  the  only  ground  available 
there  is  occupied  by  a  church  and  a  cemetery." 
That  Mr.  Doherty  loves  the  life  of  a  throb- 
bing^ city  is  clearly  evident  from  his  refusal  to 
be  lured  into  the  home  atmosphere  of  any 
suburban  community;  that  he  loves  the  oU, 
historic  section  of  New  York  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  his  few  hobbies  is  the 
collecticvn  of  old  prints  of  the  early  life  of 
the  people  living  in  that  part  of  the  big  town 
situated  south  of  Canal  Street.  For  one  who 
is  not  actually  of  New  York,  the  big  town  has 
claimed  him  and  gained  his  respect  and  af- 
fection, as  can  be  said  of  few  others,  evwi 
though  they  may  boast  the  city  as  the  place 
of  their  nativity.  In  his  roof-fop  home,  the 
wide,  long  hallway  that  divides  ibe  rooms  rigfit 
and  left  is  being  reserved  as  a  gallery  tn  whkb 


THE    UMNO    ROOM 

CDmfrwt  Mm4  tfmvfmwmct  hnvr  hern  !N(!iught  hv  Mr   r*ob«ty,  aisd  tlie 
frt^l,'      '         '  '  'fo!i>  ..'  '^w^^!,-  L  .  -•    <■>•  ■  m"-  in  the  ^'jhcfts 


THE  SUN  ROOM  AND 
THE  GYMNASIUM 

I  his  surprising  roof-top  house  con- 
tains, too,  a  squash  court,  a  labora- 
tr)ry,  and  a  billiard  room,  besides 
all  the  more  usual  r<x)ms  to  be 
found  in  a  city  apartment,  and  in 
addition  it  has  the  sunlight  and 
fresh  air  that  apartments  so  often 
fail  to  get.  The  windows  of  this 
nM>m  Njok  out  on  the  Hudson 
Ki\er  and  New  York  Harlx)r 
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will  hang  the  three  hundred  or  more  rare 
prints  representing  the  early  hfe,  and  showing 
the  historic  landmarks  of  this  lower  end  of 
Manhattan  Isle. 

But  there  was  something  besides  pure  senti- 
ment that  caused  him  to  chfx>se  dowo-town 
New  York  as  the  site  of  his  home.  His  life 
has  been  a  busy  one.  and  there  has  always 
been  so  much  to  be  done  in  leading  his  forces 
of  engineers  and  in  planning  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  14.000  employees,  that  the  hours 
have  been  precious  and  he  has  not  thought 
it  wise  to  establish  his  residence  in  a  locality 
that  would  require  an  expenditure  of  time  in 
getting  to  and  from  his  office.  He  has  always 
frowned  on  the  doctrine  of  the  ''hardship  of 
work;'*  His  philosophy  of  life  is  founded  on 
the  belief  that  in  every  normal  individual,  the 
greatest  happiness  is  found  in  the  pride  result- 
ing from  being  a  master  workman. 

He  has  done  more  than  preach  thrift;  he  has 
practised  it.  He  has  done  more  than  merely 
talk  of  the  dignity  of  labor:  he  has  set  an  ex- 
ample, in  hours  of  effective  service,  that  his  em- 
ployees find  it  difficult  to  emulate.  Long 
before  he  thought  of  building  a  house  on  top  of 
a  &kvscraper»  he  rented  a  few  nxjms  over  a  res- 
taurant in  a  tumble-down  building  just  a  few 


THE  OUTLOOK  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  ON  THE  ROOF 

I  ite  Hudson,  the  Bay.  Ejitm 
I'jrk.  and  lower  Broadway  are  all 
visible  from  Mr.  Doherty's  home, 
and  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight  ot 
the  roofs  are  a&  pleasant  as  they 
could  he  about  a  country  home 
Kurt  her  more,  at  night  lower  New 
York  is^quiei  and  almost  deserted 


jumps  from  the  main  offices 
of  his  company,  on  Wall 
Street,  These  rooms  he 
converted  into  a  comfort- 
able apartment*  and  the 
place  has  been  his  home  for 
many  \ears*  until  he  moved 
recently  into  his  more  pre- 
tentious quarters. 

The  home  Mr,  Doherty 
has  built  on  top  of  the  big 
building  at  24  State  Street 
in  New  York  is  just  the  sort 
of  a  place  that  any  one  who 
knows  the  man  would  have 
expected  him  to  design.  It 
certainly  is  original  in  its 
idea  as  well  as  in  its  construction  and  fittings, 
and  that  pleases  him,  for  it  satisfies  his  pemia- 
nent  craving  to  get  just  a  little  off  the  beaten 
track.  While  it  is  probably  his  first  personal 
extravagance  of  any  importance,  it  w^as  entered 
into  chieOy  for  reasons  of  economy.  Said  he: 
**The  one  monstrous  waste  here  in  New  York  is 
sunlight  and  fresh  air.  We  live  deep  down 
in  great  canyons,  where  things  often  are  dark 
and  dusty,  while  above  us  are  square  miles  of 
roofs  bathed  in  sunshine  that  should  be  used 
either  to  house  people  or  be  converted  intu 
playgrounds  for  the  hundreds  of  wx)rkers  that 
toil  away,  hour  after  hour,  in  the  ofTices  below," 
If  it  was  sunshine  that  iMr.  Doherty  was 
seeking,  likely  on  the  advice  of  his  physician, 
he  surely  has  succeeded  in  corralling  his  share 
of  this  gift  of  nature-  On  investigating  he 
found  that  Long  Island,  which  is  just  across 
the  river  from  New  York,  has  more  days  ot 
sunshine  than  any  other  section  of  the  country 
east  of  some  p<iint  nut  near  El  Paso,  Whygp 
away  to  get  sunshine  when  there  was  such  an 
abundance  of  it  just  a  few  blocks  up  in  the  air 
above  his  office?  So  instead  of  going  in  some 
horizontal  direction,  he  decided  to  make  a 
vertical  trip,  and  the  culmination  of  his  quest 
is  his  skyscraper  home. 
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iere  he  is  happy.     His  intimates  say  he  is  a 
I  new-made  man.    All  over  the  place  are  time- 
^ savers.     For  instance^   throughout  the  house 
^are  sixty-four  connections  where  he  can  plug 
in  his  telephone.     No  matter  in  what  room  he 
is  sitting,  the  chances  are  two  to  one  he  can 
reach  over  and  connect  up  one  of  his  portable 
telephones  instantly.     If  he  wants  to  go  over  to 
his  office,  he  can  get  there  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes.    However,  the  arrangements  are  such, 
in  a  business  way.  that  his  new  home  is  his 
otTice  and  he  need  go  out  but  seldom  to  keep 
in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  his  affairs. 

A  journey  through  the  place  tells  more 
plainly  than  words  the  whole  story  of  Doherty 
the  man.  When  you  get  out  of  the  elevator 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  building,  and  go  up  a 
winding  stairway  to  what  was  formerly  the 
rocjf,  you  suddenly  stand  before  an  interesting 
doorway  that  might  have  graced  a  handsome 


residence  of  a  weafthy  suburban  dweller.  To 
one  who  knows,  this  entrance  to  the  financier's 
home  represents  a  bit  of  whimsical  but  tender 
sentiment,  for  the  whole  design  of  the  door 
and  its  posts  is  a  replica  of  the  entrance  to  Mr, 
Doherty 's  grandfather's  home  out  in  Ohio. 
In  fact,  a  part  of  the  doorway  was  actually 
brought  from  the  Ohio  house  when  it  was 
wrecked  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  drK>rstep  is 
the  original  stone  that  was  worn  hollow  by 
the  feet  of  three  generations  of  Dohertys. 

Inside  the  house  one  finds  not  so  much  of 
luxury  as  the  working  out  of  fancies  and  fads. 
Down  the  long  hall  one  comes  to  the  living- 
ujom,  which  might  better  be  called  the  music- 
room,  for  in  it  is  not  only  a  pipe-organ  and  an 
electric  baby-grand  piano,  but  practicallv  every 
known  device  that  plays  what  Mr.  Doherty 
calls  "canned  music."  He  is  well  up  on  the 
operas,   and   lakes   pleasure   in   manipulating 
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As  seen  from  Mr.  Dohertv's  sun  room 
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A    BED   ON    WHEELS — 

Push  buttons  conveniently  placed  on  the  bed  open  the  diK>rs  :it  the  he;id  of  the  bed* 
move  the  bed  out  into  the  gkiss  enclosed  sleeping  j-jorch.  open  the  windows,  and^ — 


his  pipe-organ  and  other  players,  but  he  has  not 
lost  his  taste  for  a  bit  of  rag,  a  lively  march 
record,  or  the  melody  and  words  of  a  popular 
song. 

In  this  music-ffKim.  the  visitor  is  quite- 
likely  to  question  the  owner*s  reason  for  chotjs- 
ing  willow  furnitore.  which  is  placed  not  only 
here,  but  is  found  in  abundance  in  some  of  the 
other  rooms  that  are  largely  used.  Here  we 
note  Mr.  Doherty's  independence  of  thought 
and  freedom  from  all  things  conventinnal. 
In  fitting  out  his  new  home,  he  adhered  closely 
to  the  rule  that  ever\'  piece  of  furniture,  except » 
of  course,  a  piano  or  sunie  other  necessarilv 
heavy  article,  should  be  light  enough  to  be 
easily  moved  by  one  person.  Even  where  there 
is  heavy  furniture,  not  a  single  leg  rests  on  a 
rug.  From  this  point  of  view,  this  plan  has 
several  advantages.  If  a  number  of  his  friends 
come  in  and  they  want  to  gather  around  the 
open  fireplace  in  the  living  room,  they  don't 
have  to  send  for  a  porter  or  call  for  a  derrick  in 
order  to  move  a  few  chairs  or  even  a  divan. 


Again,  if  it  is  desired  to  start  the  music  and] 
have  a  dance,  all  of  the  chairs  can  be  quickly 
pushed  back,  or,  if  necessary,  carried  eniirelvj 
(tut  of  the  room,  and  the  rugs  can  be  jerked [ 
up  in  a  jiffy. 

In  the  light  and  cheery  conservatory  ar 
beautiful  plants  that  grow  in  a  fashion  which] 
leaves  no  doubt  of  their  appreciation  of  abund- 
ant sunshine;  while  here  and  there  are  birds! 
that  fill  the  house  with  their  sung,  A  litllej 
further  on,  and  no  less  light  and  attractive,  is  a| 
gymnasium,  which  makes  not  only  a  g(X>d  place 
to  exercise,  or  dance,  but  a  splendid  room  inri 
which  to  work.  Then  there  is  the  squash  court  J 
and  near  it  a  chemical  and  physical  laboratoryj 
in  which  Mr.  Doherty  devotes  many  hours  tfil 
research  and  experimental  work.  The  billtardJ 
room  is  a  place  of  joy  for  those  who  like  the] 
game,  while  the  dining-room,  guest-room,  and] 
w^ork-room  are  no  less  complete  and  attrac'j 
tive. 

Doubtless  the  greatest  novelty  in  the  place] 
is    the   master's    bedroom,    which    has   some-] 
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[thing  that  might  at  least  be  termed  new  in  the     bed  on  its  way  and  lands  it  out  on  the  roof. 


Iway  of  beds.     On  the  side  of  the  bed.  easily  in 
[reach  of  one  lying  in  it»  is  a  grouping  of  electric 
Ibuttons  which  control  the  movements  of  the 
Ibed  and  the  doors  and  the  windows.     When 
[the  first  button  is  pushed,  the  door,  or  rather 
fthe  end  of  the  nxim   back  of  the  bed.  folds 
up  and  disappears.     Then  the  second  button 
is  pushed,  and  the  bed  itself,  which  is  on  a 
track,  rides  silently  through  this  opening  and 
rolls  out  into  the  adjoining  room,  or  sleeping- 
porch,    which    is    eniirelx'    encased    in    glass. 
[Pushing  a   third   button  opens   wide  all   the 
I  windows  on  the  north  side;  while  a  fourth  but- 
[ton  likewise  operates  the  windows  on  the  south 
side.     If  it  happens  to  be  a  particularly  fine 
[night,  and  it  is  desired  to  sleep  in  the  tjpen. 
[under  the  stars,  pushing  a  fifth  button  causes 
the  end  of  the  sleeping  porch  to  disappear: 
[while  the  next  and  last  button  again  starts  the 


under  no  other  canopy  or  covering  than  that 
furnished  by  the  high  heavens.  If.  because 
of  a  change  in  the  weather,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  the  cKcupant  of  the  bed  wishes  to  get 
back  to  the  bedroom,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
reach  one  hand  out  from  under  the  covers,  and 
again  manipulate  the  buttons. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  in  Mn  Dohert>*s 
new  home,  of  all  the  things  in  which  he  is 
interested,  that  he  has  forgotten  to  install, 
t  very  thing  is  complete,  from  the  room  where 
his  secretary  or  typist  works,  to  his  wireless 
outfit,  which  is  used,  when  desired,  to  supply 
himself  or  guests  with  concerts  sent  out  by 
wireless.  That  part  of  the  roof  not  occupied 
by  the  house  will  be  transformed  into  what 
might  be  called  a  back  yard,  and  here  will  be 
not  only  a  workshop,  but  a  bowling  allev. 
sh<x)ting  gallery,  and  other  games  to  delight  and 
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^M  amuse  Mr  Doherty's  guests  and  friends.     As 
H   he  puts  it,  "  I  built  the  house  to  save  time  and 
H   conserve  my  health,  but  I  have  not  overlooked 
f        the  opportunity  to  provide  entertainment  for 
^   those  who  come  to  see  me/' 
H       A  lot  of  men  build  big  houses  more  as  monu- 
^    ments  to  their  ability  to  have  expensive  homes 
than  because  they  need  or  even  can  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  a  costly  residence.     If  there  is  one 
thing  that  Henry  L.  Doherty  positively  dis- 
likes,   it    is    ostentation.     If    his    skyscraper 
house  becomes  a  show  place,  it  will  be  because 
of  the  unique  location  and  the  (idginal  ideas 
embodied  in  its  construction,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  high  cost  incurred  in  the  build- 
ing or   furnishing   of    the   house.    As  things 
have  so  far  shaped  up,  the  place  has  proved 

kto  be  a  delightful  workshop  and  a  wise  lo- 
cation for  an  oflTice  for  a  man  of  such  large 
affairs. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  other  roofs  in  the 
downtown  section  of  New  York  will  be  utilized 
to  furnish  foundations  for  skyscraper  homes  or 
be  converted  into  attractive  playgrounds  for 
the  city's  workers?    Surely  Mr.  Doherty  has 


THE    MUSIC   ROOM 
With  the  exception  of  the  necessarily  heavy  pieces  all  the  furniture  is  light  enough  to  be  easily  moved 


told  the  truth  in  his  statement  that  one  of  the 
great  wastes  of  the  metropolis  is  caused  by  our 
failure  to  utilize  the  abundant  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  that  now  floods  the  city's  roofs  to  no 
useful  purpose  whatever.  Already  two  other 
houses  or  apartments  have  been  erected  on 
the  big  new^  Cunard  Building,  only  a  few 
blocks  up  Broadw^ay  from  Mr.  Doherty's  site. 
Now.  at  five  o'clock,  the  banker  or  man  of  big 
affairs  in  the  Wall  Street  district  clears  off  his 
desk,  picks  up  his  hat»  and  says.  "  1  am  taking 
the  subway/'  or  *'  I  am  taking  my  car  up-to^fc-n 
to  my  house.'*  In  the  not  distant  future,  we 
may  hear  instead  the  remark,  "Well,  we'll 
call  it  a  day.  Guess  Til  step  into  the  elevator. 
go  up  to  the  house  and  do  a  little  exercising  in 
my  vegetable  garden  before  the  sun  goes  down. 
Run  up  some  day  and  have  a  look  at  Gover- 
nor's Island  and  the  Jersey  Shore,  from  my 
living-room  windows.  Incidentally  1  might 
mention  that  if  you  want  a  little  real  pure  i8-kt. 
ozone,  or  temporary  relief  from  the  city's 
noises,  don*t  waste  time  running  out  into  the 
country,  just  come  up  to  my  new  house  i>n  the 
roof/* 


HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT 
BUDGET  WORKS 

The  People  at  Last  Given  a  Clear  Idea  of  the  Financial  Cost  of  Government 

By  REUBEN   A.  LEWIS,  JR. 


THE  United  States  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  spenders.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  accused  of  being  the 
most  prodigal.  Within  the  span  of  a 
century  and  a  half  its  appropriation 
bills,  providing  for  the  expenses  of  government, 
have  swollen  from  the  modest  $639,000  total  to 
which  George  Washington  affixed  his  signature 
in  1789  to  the  colossal  sum  of  3^25,498,967,5 18, 
which  was  authorized  by  Congress  during  the 
calendar  year  following  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice.  The  first  general  appropriation  bill 
covered  only  thirteen  lines  of  the  printed  stat- 
utes— ^affording  a  contrast  with  the  voluminous 
thousand-page  draft  embracing  the  estimates 
of  the  first  budget. 

The  budget  presupposes  that  the  United 
States  is  a  vast  corporation.  The  President, 
by  this  simple  analogy,  is  the  executive  head  of 
the  whole  business  organization.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors,  who 
vote  the  funds  for  engaging  in  the  various 
activities  and  direct  the  general  policies.  The 
Cabinet  officers  serve  as  the  administrative 
heads  of  the  several  departments,  which  per- 
form the  will  of  the  executives.  The  Director 
of  the  Budget  is  the  close  and  sagacious  adviser 
who  counsels  what  amount  of  money  should 
be  made  available  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  fulfill  the  desires  of  the  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders and,  at  the  same  time,  bring  the  grey- 
est return. 

In  order  that  this  adviser  may  be  sound  in 
his  judgments,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  consult 
with  those  who  are  experienced  in  the  conduct 
of  the  various  departments,  by  virtue  of  real 
and  practical  contact.  Having  constantly  in 
^  mind  the  idea  of  being  impartial  and  of  think- 
ing in  terms  of  policy  applicable  to  the  whole 
rather  than  to  any  portion,  the  Director  is  the 
instrumentality  through  which  the  President 
imposes  upon  the  various  departments  the 
executive  plan. 


A  sweeping  change  in  the  whole  method  of 
appropriation  has  come  with  the  introduction 
of  the  system. 

^  The  Book  of  Estimates'  has  passed.  This 
compilation  of  the  estimated  needs  of  the  va- 
rious departments,  invariably  inflated  to  allow 
for  the  merciless  mutilation  that  the  bureau 
chiefs  well  knew  was  to  follow,  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  statement  constructed  from  figures, 
representing  the  lowest  amount  upon  which 
any  department  may  be  expected  to  run  with- 
out impairing  its  efficiency.  The  Book  of 
Estimates  verily  was  a  batch  of  lies.  Cogni- 
zant of  the  flimsy  fabric  out  of  which  it  was 
fashioned.  Congress  cut  right  and  left.  The 
knife  of  retrenchment  fell  hard  and  many  times 
amiss.  The  very  nature  of  the  system — ^for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  thirteen  supply 
bills  went  to  as  many  committees — ^worked 
for  overlapping,  duplicating,  and  pyramiding. 
The  late  Senator  Aldrich,  out  of  his  amply  rich 
experience  in  Federal  finances,  stated  that,  in 
his  opinion,  it  cost  $300,000,000  a  year  too 
much  to  run  the  Government  because  of  the 
distribution  of  the  appropriation  bills  among 
the  various  committees.  While  hardly  indica- 
tive of  normal  reductions,  the  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920  were  slashed  $1,474,000,000, 
and  the  actual  appropriation  for  192 1  fell  short 
by  $1,500,000,000  of  the  amount  first  declared 
to  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  Government. 

The  whole  system,  lacking  a  reviewing  au- 
thority or  a  strong  executive  pressure  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy,  encouraged  exaggeration 
and  placed  a  premium  on  demagogy.  The 
people,  in  spite  of  the  insistent  demands  for 
economy,  like  a  spender.  High  Treasury  offi- 
cials concede  ungrudgingly  that  there  are  ten 
persons  seeking  to  create  an  additional  drain 
upon  the  Government  for  every  one  trying  to 
stop  a  leak.  The  departments  transmitted 
to  these  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  mere  addition  of  the  unrevised 
estimates  of  the  bureau  chiefs  for  consideration. 
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The  cabinet  officers  rarely  ever  checked  over 
the  figures,  because  fhey  knew  with  a  warranted 
perspicacity  what  fate  awaited  the  requests  for 
funds  when  taken  up  by  the  committees.  The 
Treasury  merely  assembled  the  totals  and 
rushed  them  along.  The  politics  in  the  situa- 
tion was  patent.  Actual  appropriations,  far 
below  the  estimated  cost  of  government,  served 
the  purpose  of  the  politicians,  who  pointed  to 
these  vainglorious  giants  of  straw  and  claimed 
credit  for  saving  millions  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  budget  has  made  its  first  bow  to  the 
a)untry  as  a  resistant  to  appropriation.  It  was 
sent  to  Congress  admittedly  an  inconclusive 
document  because  the  work  of  research  and 
preparation,  which  ordinarily  will  require  about 
four  months,  was  accomplished  in  the  emer- 
gency within  six  weeks.  As  contemplated  in 
the  law,  the  forty-one  spending  departments 
and  establishments  are  required  to  submit  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember I  $th — ten  months  and  a  half  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  the  funds  become  available 
— ^their  estimates.  During  the  period  inter- 
vening before  Congress  convenes  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  the  bureau  studies, 
revises,  correlates,  and  whips  them  into  proper 
form  for  printing  and  submission  to  the  legisla- 
tive bfxlies. 

The  present  budget  is  a  substantial  tribute 
to  the  group  of  thirteen  business  men  who 
responded  patriotically  to  the  call  issued  by 
General  Dawes  and  left  their  positions  to  be- 
come Federal  employees  at  a  dollar  a  year.  The 
present  law  was  approved  by  President  Hard- 
ing on  June  loth.  The  Director  was  chosen 
late  that  month.  The  dollar-a-year  men  were 
drafted  in  July.  From  the  very  outset,  the 
Director  has  taken  the  position  that  "  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  intelligent  revision  of 
appropriations  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles 
recognized  in  a  successful  private  enterprise." 
While,  by  its  novelty,  the  budget  has  occupied 
a  glaring  position  in  the  spotlight,  the  Budget 
Director  has  sought  to  keep  it  in  the  back- 
ground. He  has  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be 
"nonpartisan,  impartial,  and  impersonal"  and 
that  it  is  "simply  a  business  organization  whose 
activities  are  devoted  constantly  to  the  consid- 
eration of  how  money  appropriated  by  Congress 
can  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  legislation." 

By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Government  ex- 
penditures had  swollen  to  such  an  extent  that 
retrenchment  was  imperative,  the  activities  of 


the  Bureau  from  the  start  were  directed  toward 
immediate  reductions.  The  President  con- 
vened the  entire  business  organization  of  the 
Government  en  masse  on  June  29th.  The  Di- 
rector outlined  his  position  and  subsequently 
announced  that,  by  the  deferring  of  expendi- 
tures and  in  part  by  actual  economies,  the 
departments  had  promised  the  Executive  to 
cut  down  the  expenditures  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  by  $1 12,512,628.32. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  August  4, 192 1 . 
that  the  estimates  from  the  spending  depart- 
ments indicated  provision  should  be  made, 
from  the  current  revenues  of  the  Government, 
for  a  total  expenditure,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1922,  of  J(4, 5 50,000,000.  "At  the  time  that 
this  statement  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,"  the  Director  explained  in  his  report 
to  the  President,  "the  results  of  the  imposition 
of  executive  pressure  upon  the  spending  de- 
partments, inaugurated  at  the  meeting  called 
by  the  president  of  that  body,  had  not  been 
fully  developed."  On  December  5th,  a  revised 
estimate  fixed  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  at  $3,967,922,366.  This 
apparent  reduction  of  more  than  a  half-billion 
dollars  was  not  achieved  wholly  through  the 
practice  of  economy,  but  a  substantial  part  of 
it  may  be  attributed  to  the  imposition  of 
the  executive  will.  The  Treasury,  it  was 
announced,  would  provide  for  two  items  of 
estimated  public  debt  expenditure  out  of 
other  public  debt  receipts  to  the  extent  of 
$170,000,000.  The  $112,000,000  cut,  likewise, 
could  hardly  be  considered  a  saving  because 
payment  of  a  large  proportion  was  merely  de- 
ferred. However,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  the  operation  of  the  budgetary  ma- 
chinery has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the 
immediate  cost  of  government. 
^  It  was  timely  that  the  Director  should  warn 
against  the  possible  loss  of  perspective  by  over- 
emphasis of  its  function  as  an  instrument  for 
retrenchment.  "It  must  be  as  willing  to  ad- 
vise an  increase  in  appropriations  where  the 
same  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  governmental 
efficiency  and  true  economy  as  it  is  to  advise 
reductions  in  expenses,"  he  cautioned.  "It  is 
only  by  this  method,  under  which  it  gives  an 
impartial  business  judgment  as  to  the  necessity 
for  expenditures  and  the  functioning  of  gov- 
ernment, that  it  can,  in  the  long  run,  maintain 
its  proper  influence  with  the  Executive  and 
with  Congress  and  justify  its  existence." 
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To  hew  the  estimates  down  to  a  figure  that 
would  permit  the  nation  to  live  within  its 
income.  Congress,  in  the  past,  has  resorted  to 
arbitrary  cuts.  The  inevitable  deficiencies, 
which  may  be  expected  under  any  system  which 
requires  planning  in  advance  of  the  actual 
expenditures,  mounted  into  the  millions.  The 
figures  speak  eloquently: 


YEAR 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


DEFICIENCY 
APPROPRIATION 


$   23,045,612 
10,028,526 

8,i55>587 
27,080,512 
24,028,999 
n,399»025 
$7,034,118 
89,134,631 
1.867,973 
486,495,048 


The  habitual  disparity  in  the  estimates  and 
the  actual  appropriations  stifled  active  public 
interest  in  the  pre-war  times.  Knowing  well 
in  advance  that  the  proposed  items  were 
myths,  the  taxpayers  were  not  stirred  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  figures.  And  during  the  war, 
when  expenditures  soared  dizzily  into  the 
billions,  the  public  mind  grew  insensible  to 
shocks.  In  the  cold  gray  aftermath,  when  the 
needs  of  reconstruction  called  almost  as  im- 
peratively upon  the  Treasury,  it  apparently 
had  grown  hardened. 

The  question  of  taxation  did  not  have  a 
popular  penetration  before  the  war.  The 
public  debt  was  less  than  a  single  billion.  It 
seems  ironical  in  the  light  of  recent  experiences 
that  appropriations,  greeted  with  the  recurring 
charges  of  extravagance,  had  never  in  a  single 
year  reached  the  billion-dollar  mark.  What 
an  impression  the  first  "billion-dollar  Con- 
gress" made!  The  tax  load  rested  lightly 
when  customs  duties  and  internal  revenues 
paid  substantially  all  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Government. 

The  tax  question,  with  the  vogue  of  direct 
levies,  has  become  perhaps  the  most  pertinent 
issue  before  the  people  to-day.  It  is  destined 
to  continue  so.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Revenue  Bill  recently  passed  reduces  present 
taxes  $818,000,000,  further  relief  during  the 
next  few  years  seems  to  be  a  forlorn  hope. 
The  United  States  must  reconcile  itself  to  four- 


billion-dollar  Congresses.  For  indeed,  it  seems 
heavier  taxes  are  in  prospect.  Unless  means 
for  running  the  Government  can  be  devised  that 
are  more  economical  than  before  the  war,  it  is  a 
practical  impossibility  to  escape  a  cost  of 
$3,000,000,000,  without  considering  extraor- 
dinary or  emergency  requirements. 

The  memory  of  the  World  War  will  survive 
for  years  not  only  because  of  the  heroic  exploits 
of  the  warriors.  It  has  left  another  legacy— 
a  net  increase  of  $22,043,092,352  in  the  pub- 
lic debt,  according  to  a  recent  statement  from 
the  Treasury. 

If  this  debt  is  to  be  retired  gradually  and  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  government  are  met,  a 
four-billion-dollar  tax  levy  seems  unavoidable 
during  the  next  decade  or  longer  unless  there 
are  substantial  returns  from  our  loans  to  foreign 
nations.  The  blessings  of  peace  are  nowhere 
more  manifest  than  revealed  upon  the  face  of 
the  American  Government's  bill.  The  figures 
disclose  that  substantially  90  per  cent,  of  the 
total  annual  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
is  traceable  to  the  war — to  past  wars  or  to  pre- 
paredness for  future  wars.  An  analysis  of  the 
expenditures  made  during  1920  shows  that  out 
of  $6,400,000,000  the  sum  of  approximately 
$5,750,000,000  may  be  attributed  to  the  force 
of  arms. 

The  whole  cost  of  running  the  civil  establish- 
ment proper  for  a  whole  year  might  be  paid  for 
by  a  sum  less  than  the  investment  in  the  capital 
ships,  which  are  to  be  scrapped  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  the  arms 
conference.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  rela- 
tion of  expenditures  for  various  departments 
to  the  bills  which  grew  out  of  wars.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
service,  together  with  the  sum  provided  for 
the  State  Department  in  Washington,  is  met 
by  an  appropriation  of  less  than  $11,000,000 
annually,  offset  in  a  measure  by  fees  and 
charges.  The  legislative  establishment,  with 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses  for  ail  members 
of  Congress,  and  provision  for  the  expense  of 
printing  all  public  documents,  will  not  exceed 
$  1 8,000,000  a  year.  The  total  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  including  the  total 
cost  of  the  administration  of  Federal  courts 
throughout  the  country  with  compensation  al- 
lowed for  officials,  are  estimated  at  $18,408,000 
for  the  year  1923. 

Appropriations  for  1922  for  seven  depart- 
ments and  the  official  Congressional  estimates 
for  1923  are  enlightening: 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

ESTIMATES 

DEPARTMENTS 

1922 

1923 

Legislative. 

$17,692,013 

?  1 7,23345  5 

Commerce.     .     . 

17,265,060 

20,675,326 

State    .... 

10,637.769 

10,580,901 

Interior      .     .     . 

44.044,925* 

38,896,925 

Agriculture      .     . 

48,349*559 

46,860,668 

Labor  .... 

4.904,835 

6,564,632 

Department  of 

Justice    . 

15,684,728 

18,408,646 

•Not  including  Pension  Bureau  and  Indian  Service. 

Of  the  independent  establishments,  only 
three — excluding  the  Shipping  Board — are 
spending  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  budget,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  hardly 
more  than  a  statement  of  political  faith  in 
figures.   / .       . :       .'         i '       i 

It  is  bringing  executive  and  legislative  re- 
sponsibility that  can  not  be  avoided.  The 
President  is  responsible  for  a  statement  of  the 
needs  of  the  Government's  business  organiza- 
tion. If  this  be  calculated  to  encourage  ex- 
travagance in  the  departments,  the  Executive 
must  answer  to  the  country.  If  Congress  ex- 
ceeds the  estimates  and  commits  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  spending  programme  that  permits 
the  outgoing  revenues  to  outstrip  the  incoming, 
it  must  be  prepared  to  be  haled  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion. 

The  hope<of  a  more  efficient  and  economical 
government  lies  in  this  situation,  where  the 
men  who  direct  the  nation's  expenditures  are 
made  responsive  to  organized  public  opinion. 
It  is  restoring  to  the  American  taxpayer  what 
has  been  termed  his  inalienable  right — the 
"  right  to  holler" — ^if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
way  that  the  business  of  government  is  being 
conducted. 

In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
know  just  what  the  Government  proposes  to 
spend  well  in  advance  of  the  actual  commit- 
ment. In  the  old  days,  it  was  a  customary 
situation  for  Congress  to  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion, upon  the  very  eve  of  adjournment,  that 
appropriation  bills,  the  passage  of  which  was 
necessary  if  the  departments  were  to  function, 
had  to  be  pushed  through.  The  leaders,  con- 
scious of  the  political  reaction  that  would  follow 
failure  to  act,  grew  frantic.  The  opposition, 
pointing  to  the  grossly  inflated  estimates, 
howled  and  charged  that  the  dominant  party 
was  saddling  the  people  with  extravagance. 
Arbitrary  cuts,  in.-many  cases  running  into  the 


millions,  were  ordered.  1 1  is  little  wonder  that 
the  essential  machinery  of  the  Government 
often  broke  down,  only  to  be  restarted  through 
the  aid  of  deficiency  appropriations. 

The  budget  for  1923,  as  presented  to  Con- 
gress, carried  the  sum  of  33,505,754,727.  It 
was  actually  prepared  upon  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  cash  which  actually  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Treasury  during  the  twelve- 
month period.  It  marked  a  sharp  departure 
from  the  former  method  of  appropriation. 
Frank  acknowledgment  of  the  tangles  and  un- 
certainties which  the  previous  system  brought 
was  made  by  the  Director  when  he  admitted  to 
Congress  that  it  "resulted  in  a  condition  of 
things  under  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
either  the  Executive,  Congress,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  have  before  them  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Government 
^at  any  particular  time."  It  is  little  to  be 
marveled  that  the  average  taxpayer  has  been 
forced  to  throw  up  his  hands  in  befuddlement 
in  seeking  to  ascertain  just  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  cost. 

"What  are  the  quick  liabilities  of  the 
United  States?"  a  high  Treasury  official  was 
asked. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "  It  is  not  ix)ssible  to 
tell  you." 

The  factors  contributing  to  this  hazy  state  of 
affairs  are  the  continuous  appropriations,  re- 
volving funds,  unexpended  balances,  and  de- 
ficiency bills.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
appropriations  for  any  given  year  do  not  repre- 
sent the  money  which  will  flow  out  of  the 
Treasury.  Congress  has  generally  voted  the 
full  amount  for  the  completion  of  any  project 
authorized.  During  the  war,  when  it  was  often 
uncertain  what  the  fulfillment  of  a  desired  ob- 
ject would  involve,  indefinite  appropriations 
sprang  up.  Revolving  funds,  such  as  that  for 
^300,000,000  provided  under  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  for  loans  to  the  railroads  at  less  than 
the  market  rate,  were  created.  Balances  that 
were  left  from  former  appropriations  were  voted 
to  the  various  departments.  More  than  a 
billion  dollars  of  expenditures  were  authorized 
in  1920  by  Congress  in  addition  to  the  amount 
carried  in  the  usual  compilation  of  appropria- 
tions. The  Shipping  Board  was  authorized  to 
spend  the  revenues  derived  from  the  operation 
of  merchant  ships  constructed  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  three  billions.  This  ran  over  {(400,000.000. 
By  the  indefinite  appropriation  for  the  railroad 
guaranty,    approximately    ^650,000,000    dis- 
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appeared  from  the  Treasury  without  a  specific 
appropriation. 

The  perplexing  part  of  it  all  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  true  story.  One  of  the  Congress- 
sional  leaders  gained  an  interview  with  a  high- 
ranking  official  of  the  Treasury  to  demand 
an  explanation.  Pointing  to  the  total  appro- 
priation authorized  by  Congress,  he  gave  vent 
to  a  rather  heated  observation  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Treasury  showed  several  hundreds 
of  millions  had  been  spent  in  excess  of  this 
sum. 

Due  enlightenment  came  when  the  leader 
was  shown  the  appropriation  ledgers  of  the 
Treasury. 

These  gave  mute  but  striking  testimony  to 
the  practice,  which,  according  to  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ''reached  such 
proportions  as  to  be  almost  a  national  scandal.'' 
A  grand  total  of  $822,428,028.09  appeared^ 
credited  on  the  books,  in  addition  to  those 
established  by  appropriation  acts,  under  the 
provisions  of  laws  governing  the  reappropria- 
tion  of  unexpended  balances,  revolving  fund 
repayments  and  appropriation  of  receipts,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1921. 

The  figures  summarized  were: 


Reappropriation  of  balances 
Revolving  fund  repayments  . 
Appropriation  of  receipts  . 


$272,052,838.55 

508,043,664.89 

42,331,524.65 


A  curb  upon  these  practices  has  been  urged 
upon  Congress  by  the  Budget  director.  By 
wiping  out  the  habit  of  making  continuous 
appropriations,  he  has  pointed  out,  there  will 
be  brought  about  a  careful  scrutiny  of  public 
work,  the  revelation  of  a  number  of  practically 
forgotten  projects  consuming  large  sums  of 
money  and  a  careful  annual  check  on  all  out- 
standing obligations  and  indefinite  commit- 
ments. Merely  to  state  that  there  are  now  in 
force  permanent  and  indefinite  appropriations 
requiring  an  annual  outlay  of  jpi, 434,370,682 
is  to  give  a  conclusive  idea  of  the  importance 
of  this  reform.  "This  system  of  preparing  the 
budget,"  General  Dawes  told  Congress,  "will 
confine  the  attention  of  the  Executive,  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  public  to  the  one  great  impor- 
tant question — the  relation  of  the  money 
actually  to  be  spent  by  the  Government  to  the 
money  actually  to  be  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  given  year." 

Singularly  enough,  Congress  is  now  appro- 
priating automatically  more  each  year  for  per- 
manent and  indefinite  commitments  than  it 


did  in  the  pre-war  times  for  the  whole  cost  of 
the  Government.  Total  appropriations  for 
1922,  exclusive  of  sums  payable  from  postal 
revenues,  will  run  $3,771,900,514,  of  which 
$1,467,816,196  represents  permanent  and  in- 
definite authorizations,  inasmuch  as  many 
are  legacies  from  the  dim  past,  it  is  readily 
understood  why  there  is  a  clamor  for  a  bill 
which  will  show  where  the  Federal  revenues  are 
going  year  by  year. 

Congress  in  the  past,  it  would  seem,  has 
shared  the  popular  child-like  conception  that 
the  Treasury  constituted  an  inexhaustible 
source  from  which  wealth,  upon  pro|>er  bidding, 
would  flow  without  limit.  The  impressive 
truth  that  the  Government's  income  arises 
chiefly  from  taxation,  with  additions  from  cus- 
toms and  salvage,  seems  to  have  dawned.  The 
reluctance  to  pass  a  measure  providing  for 
"adjusted  compensation"  to  the  veterans  of  the 
World  War  before  offering  the  means  of  raising 
the  revenue  is  a  fresh  indication  of  increasing 
sanity  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

Time-honored  rules  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  thrown  into  the  discard  with 
the  introduction  of  the  budget.  The  several 
appropriations  committees  were  consolidated 
into  one  large  committee  of  thirty-five  mem- 
bers, charged  with  the  responsibility  of  all 
appropriations.  Twelve  subcommittees  were 
created  to  consider  each  of  the  bills.  Headed 
by  Representative  Martin  B.  Madden,  the 
"engineer  of  the  budget,"  the  Committee  has 
operated  with  clock-like  precision  and  has 
examined  into  the  provisions  of  the  bills  with 
meticulous  care.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  the  final  arbiter,  for,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  budget,  Congress  has  surrendered 
none  of  its  constitutional  powers.  The  first 
four  appropriation  bills  were  cut  $54,000,000, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  $250,000,000 
will  be  trimmed  from  the  total  estimates. 
General  Dawes,  when  the  first  bill  came  to  the 
Committee,  freely  conceded  that  revisions 
would  not  be  considered  an  invasion  of  the 
sacred  document,  as  the  estimates  had  been 
built  up  without  the  full  exercise  of  research 
contemplated  by  the  law. 

There  has  been,  however,  no  disposition 
manifested  to  regard  the  estimates  as  other 
than  the  real  basis  for  consideration.  The 
dependence  placed  in  the  bureau's  judgment  is 
reflected  in  the  three  firm  rules,  which  Chair- 
man Madden  framed,  and  which,  upon  careful 
examination,  reveal  the  power  wielded  by  the 
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machinery  of  the  budget.  First,  it  was  decreed 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  Com- 
mittee go  above  the  budget  estimate.  Second, 
it  was  agreed  that  no  administrative'  officer 
would  be  allowed  to  re-open  consideration  of  a 
cut  put  into  effect  by  the  budget.  Third,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Committee  would  enact  no 
substantive  legislation,  or  take  any  action 
which,  by  its  nature,  would  be  tantamount  to 
legislating.  The  rules  served  notice  upon  the 
country  that  the  figure  mentioned  in  the  budget 
might  be  considered  as  the  positive  maximum  of 
government  expense.  The  administrative  offi- 
cers were  warned  that,  in  order  to  obtain  any 
increase  in  appropriations,  they  first  had  to 
convince  the  budget  officers  that  it  was  neces- 
sary and  advisable  in  the  light  of  a  unified 
business  programme.  The  Director  of  the 
Budget,  it  perhaps  may  be  assumed,  is  as  power- 
ful as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  assignment  of  the  members  to  the  sub- 
committees was  made  with  due  regard  to  the 
peculiar  demands  of  each  department  and  with 
respect  to  the  particular  qualifications  of  the 
Representatives.  Chairman  Madden,  in  a 
manner  characteristic  of  an  engineer,  has  di- 
rected the  consideration  of  the  estimates  of 
the  various  departments  with  such  dispatch 
that  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  Naval 
Bill,  the  last  to  be  reviewed  in  deference  to  the 
arms  conference,  will  have  passed  the  lower 
house  in  April.  Union  hours  apply.  The  sub- 
committees work  eight  full  hours  daily.  There 
are  327  days  of  sub-committee  hearings  as- 
signed to  the  appropriation  bills.  It  would 
thus  require  a  solid  year's  work  if  one  com- 
mittee should  challenge  the  whole  job. 

An  indirect  benefit  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance, if  the  views  of  veterans  in  the  lower 
house  are  to  be  accepted,  is  the  fact  that  the 
new  system,  while  developing  a  group  expert 
in  the  affairs  of  the  spending  departments,  re- 
leases a  large  number  of  Congressmen  from 
concentrating  on  money  bills  and  spurs  them 
on  to  contribute  some  thought  to  public  affairs. 
"The  old  alibi  of  the  returning  Congressman 
that  he  could  not  participate  in  the  vital  public 
questions  of  the  day  because  he  had  to  partici- 
pate in  committees  charged  with  spending 
millions,  is  pass6,' '  one  expressed  the  change. 
*'  It  robs  him  of  his  camouflage  and  impresses 
him  with  the  imperative  necessity  of  contribut- 


ing something  to  the  thought  of  the  country 
if  he  is  to  justify  his  continuance  in  office. " 

The  revelations  which  have  come  with  the 
penetrating  researches  of  the  budget  makers 
deal  brusquely  with  popular  fancies. 

Extravagance  in  government!  "Our  in- 
vestigations in  the  six  months,*'  Assistant 
Director  William  T.  Abbott  testified  before  a 
Congressional  committee,  "lead  us  to  the 
belief  that  these  5o-called  extravagances  and 
wastes  are  not  due  so  much  to  extravagances 
and  waste  of  money  within  the  departments 
themselves  but  are  rather  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  coordination  between  them, 
and  that  no  departments  knew  what  was  going 
on  in  the  other  departments,  and  each  was  per- 
forming as  a  separate  entity  without  reference 
to  the  others  or  without  reference  to  the  whole." 

Cut  down  Government  expenditures  and 
lower  taxes!  Under-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Gilbert  says:  "  It  might  well  be  possible  to  save 
as  much  as  $50,000,000  or  $100,000,000  by  care- 
ful and  scientific  reorganization  of  the  Govern- 
ment's business.  It  is  futile,  however,  to 
expect  that  any  reorganization  of  Government 
departments  will  effect  a  relatively  substantial 
reduction  of  expenditure." 

The  tell-tale  figures  are:  Interest  charges 
$975,ooo,ooo;sinkingfund  charge,  $283,838,800; 
Veterans  Bureau,  $455,232,702.  The  real  signi- 
ficance is  that  we  must  bear  $1,714,071,502  in 
charges  annually,  no  part  of  which  existed 
before  the  war. 

And  yet  there  is  hope. 

The  blind-fold,  which  has  been  bound  around 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  has  been  removed.  The 
budget,  in  a  succint  and  direct  way,  is  reveal- 
ing the  real  condition  of  the  country's  finances 
in  a  glance.  The  yield  in  income  is  displayed 
alongside  the  estimated  expenditures.  The 
responsibility  for  maintaining  this  balance  is 
fixed.  The  time  has  come  when  the  public  can 
assert  its  right  to  ask  that  Congress,  in  advocat- 
ing projects  that  carry  appropriations,  shall 
make  due  provision  for  the  revenue  necessary. 

While  there  is  scant  reason  to  believe  that 
saving  will  become  more  popular  than  spend- 
ing, thrift  in  the  affairs  of  state  may  yet  thrive. 
Washington  is  changing  its  tune  from  the  rous- 
ing battle  cry  of  the  logrollers  "  Hurrah  for  the 
Old  Flag! — and  a  New  Appropriation"  to  what 
might  aptly  be  styled  "The  Pork  Barrel  Blues." 


WHAT  OF  A  COAL  STRIKE? 

The  Wants  of  the  Miners  and  the  Needs  of  the  Operators.     What  a 
Strike  Will  Mean.    The  Probable  Outcome  and  Possibilities  of  the  Future 

By   FLOYD  W.   PARSONS 


TWO  popular  questions  are,  "Will 
there  be  a  coal  strike  the  first  of 
April?"  and,  "  If  the  miners  do  stop 
working,  how  serious  and  how  pro- 
tracted will  be  the  trouble?" 
Since  coal  ranks  second  only  to  food  as  a  life 
necessity,  any  interference  with  its  production 
becomes  at  once  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  land*  Just 
as  the  human  body  must  die  if  deprived  of  food, 
so  must  industry  perish  if  deprived  of  fuel. 

The  coal  mines  in  the  United  States  are 
manned  by  750,000  employees,  of  whom  about 
500,000  are  reported  to  be  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  In  other 
words,  two  thirds  of  the  miners  belong  to  the 
union.  The  wage  agreement  under  which  the 
so-called  "organized''  mines  operate  expires 
March  3  ist,  and  if  the  miners  and  their  employ- 
ers  do  not  enter  into  a  new  contract  before  the 
end  of  March,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
a  strike  will  be  called  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  and  the  union  mines  will  be  closed 
down. 

In  such  a  case,  the  non-union  mines  would 
doubtless  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  a  full-time 
schedule,  and  this  output  of  the  unorganized 
collieries  would  be  available  to  alleviate  the 
distress  of  the  strike.    Working  at  top  speed. 


the  bituminous  mines  of  the  country  can  easily 
produce  at  the  rate  of  600.000,000  tons  a  >'eac 
Since  one  third  of  this  productive  capacit 
would  not  be  affected  by  a  strike,  the  nation 
might  count  on  receiving  approximately 
4,000,000  tons  of  coal  weekly  during  the  time 
of  the  strike. 

While  4,000.000  tons  of  coal  each  week  or- 
dinarily would  fall  far  short  of  supplying  the 
country's  normal  need,  at  the  present  time  of 
slackened  business  this  quantity  of  ajal 
amounts  to  about  one  half  of  what  is  now  going 
into  current  consumption.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  right  here  that  a  proper  distinction 
be  made  between  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal.  The  anthracite  mines  are  all  unionized, 
so  that  if  a  strike  is  called,  and  the  hard-coal 
miners  stick  to  their  national  union,  anthracite 
production  wilt  cease  entirely,  and  no  hard 
coal  at  all  will  be  included  in  the  weekly  pro- 
duction of  4.000,000  tons  just  mentioned. 

The  situation  is  made  complex  and  difficult 
to  understand  by  many  local  factors  and  cross- 
currents of  opinion,  concerning  which  the  public 
is  not  informed.  By  reason  of  the  importance 
of  the  commodity  produced,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  is  the  basic  union  of  the  nation.  It  H 
now  and  must  continue  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
the  hopes  of  all  the  radicals  in  organized  labor. 
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It  IS  the  one  union  that  has  come  out  boldly 
and  solidly  for  nationalization  of  essential  in- 
dustries, and  all  workers  who  are  hoping  for 
the  realization  of  this  socialistic  programme 
fully  understand  that  nationalization  of  the 
country's  business  can  make  little  headway 
unless  first  of  all  the  production  of  coal  is 
brought  under  Government  control. 

No  great  union  made  more  substantial  prog- 
ress to  a  high  level  of  wages  during  the  war 
and  immediately  afterward  than  did  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
bituminous  miners  who  were  granted  large  in- 
creases because  of  the  fact  that  their  employ- 
ment was  not  so  steady  as  that  given  workers 
in  the  hard-coal  mines.  The  base  rate  of  union 
wages  in  the  soft-coal  field  is  now  $7.50  a  day, 
while  in  the  anthracite  mines  this  same  base 
rate  is  $4.20.  Here  again  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  these  wage  rates  are  for  day  labor 
only,  and  that  the  wages  or  earnings  of  miners 
or  other  skilled  workers  are  materially  higher. 

Even  in  the  anthracite  field  the  wages  paid 
mine  labor  are  considerably  higher  than  those 
given  to  men  doing  similar  work  on  the  rail- 
roads. For  instance,  let  us  assume  a  line  of 
track,  and  that  on  one  side  a  ditch  is  being  dug 
by  railroad  employees,  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  track,  on  mine  property,  a  ditch  is  being 
excavated  by  mine  workers.  On  the  railroad 
side  the  men  get  30  cents  an  hour,  while  on  the 
mine  side  the  fellows  digging  the  ditch  get  52J 
cents — a  difference  of  more  than  70  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  the  colliery  employees. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  business 
history  of  our  country  when  a  situation  had 
such  clean-cut,  forcible  lessons  for  each  and 
every  citizen  as  those  afforded  by  the  present 
coal-mining  dispute.  First,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  would  happen  to  the  nation  if 
any  organization  of  workmen  were  to  get  abso- 
lute control  of  all  the  sources  of  production  of 
a  vital  commodity  like  coal.  Right  now,  in 
the  face  of  a  falling  market  for  commodities 
and  wages,  the  miners'  union  demands  higher 
wages,  knowing  full  well  that  the  great  economic 
evil  of  the  present  moment  is  the  disparity  in 
wages,  or  lack  of  balance  that  now  exists  in  our 
industrial  life.  If  the  United  Mine  Workers 
controlled  all  of  the  nation's  coal  mines,  their 
demands  doubtless  would  be  even  more  exorbi- 
tant and  their  chances  of  success  would  be  great 
indeed. 

Flushed  with  their  war  victories,  the  miners 
have  dreamed  a  dream  of  conquest  which  if 


realized  would  have  given  them  a  measure  of 
power  never  equalled  by  any  class  or  group  of 
our  citizens.  They  anticipated  the  complete 
unionization  of  all  of  the  nation's  collieries,  and 
to  this  end  spent  several  millions  of  dollars. 
When  the  public  sat  idly  by,*some  months  ago, 
and  with  little  concern  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  march  of  7,000  armed  union  coal 
miners  in  southern  West  Virginia  to  organize 
the  workers  in  the  non-union  mines  of  Logan 
and  Mingo  counties  in  West  Virginia,  little  did 
it  realize  that  right  then  was  being  enacted  one 
of  the  mightiest  dramas  that  ever  happened  in 
our  industrial  life.  This  little  episode  cost  the 
United  Mine  Workers  more  than  $2,000,000, 
according  to  evidence  submitted  in  court,  while 
the  operators  and  the  Government  each  spent 
another  round  million  in  resisting  the  lawless 
attack.  If  the  campaign  of  the  union  miners 
in  West  Virginia  had  been  successful,  doubt- 
less other  non-union  districts  in  various  states 
would  likewise  have  been  organized,  and  now, 
instead  of  being  able  fo  rely  on  a  weekly  pro- 
duction of  4,000,000  tons  of  non-union  coal, 
in  case  of  a  strike,  the  country  would  have  been 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

The  public  little  realizes  what  a  large  debt 
of  gratitude  it  owes  to  the  coal  operators  in 
the  non-union  fields  for  maintaining  through 
bitter  struggles  and  hard  trials  their  right  to 
employ  their  labor  on  such  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  with  their  workers  without  the 
influence  of  the  outside  professional  labor 
leader.  The  miners'  union  has  flatly  refused 
to  recognize  present  business  conditions  and 
to  carry  its  share  of  the  burden  of  deflation. 
While  practically  all  fair-minded  people  do  not 
deny  the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  end  the  present  trouble  will  make 
plain  to  everyone  that  here  in  America  no  ag- 
gregation of  capital,  labor,  or  any  other  group 
will  be  permitted  to  usurp  power  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  classes  of  society.  The  only  pro- 
tection this  country  has  to-day  is  the  sub- 
stantial coal  production  of  the  non-union  mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and 
a  few  small  outlying  districts,  in  case  the  union 
miners  strike  in  April. 

Then  the  present  situation  also  teaches  a 
great  economic  lesson  in  that  it  shows  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  any  group  of  workers  to  com- 
pensate themselves  for  a  loss  of  time  in  a  mar- 
ket of  declining  prices  by  the  inflation  of  their 
wages.    For  many  weeks  the  miners  have  in- 
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sisted  that  the  cure  for  their  ills  is  a  shorter  day 
and  a  five-day  week,  at  a  higher  wage.  During 
the  past  year  the  imposition  of  the  inflated 
wage  scales  on  the  organized  coal  districts  of 
the  country  has  brought  disaster  rather  than 
benefit  to  the  union  workers.  For  many 
months  unemployment  has  increased  in  the 
organized  fields,  while  production  has  shifted 
to  the  non-union  mines,  where  the  wages  are 
more  in  keeping  with  the  times  and  the  rates 
paid  in  other  industries. 

For  instance,  let  us  take  the  unionized  New 
River  field  in  southern  West  Virginia,  and  the 
unorganized  Pocahontas  district,  lying  close 
by  in  the  same  state.  In  the  former,  the  min- 
ing rate  has  been  83  cents  per  net  ton,  while  in 
the  latter  field  it  averaged  about  52  cents. 
But  the  New  River  district  has  only  worked 
36.5  days  in  six  months,  while  the  Pocahontas 
mines  have  been  operated  74.7  days.  Assum- 
ing that  each  miner  in  both  districts  produced 
10  tons  for  every  day  he  worked,  the  New 
River  miner  would  have  earned  in  the  six 
months  a  total  of  $303,  while  his  brother 
worker  in  the  non-union  mines  of  the  Poca- 
hontas field  would  have  earned  $392.  Here 
we  see  that  the  non-union  worker,  receiving  a 
lower  wage,  has  earned  30  per  cent,  more 
during  the  last  six  months  than  the  miner  who 
belongs  to  the  union. 

A  similar  analysis  can  be  made  in  a  number 
of  other  fields,  and  the  results  are  quite  the 
same.  In  central  Pennsylvania  the  union 
miner  receives  $1.14  per  ton,  while  in  the 
near-by  non-union  Somerset  district  the  miner 
gets  only  90.31  cents  per  ton.  However,  bas- 
ing our  calculation  on  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  non-union  worker 
with  his  lower  wage  has  earned  ?749.50  as 
against  J668.70  paid  the  union  miner. 

In  the  Pittsburg  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  last  six  months  of  192 1,  the  union 
mines  worked  63  days  out  of  a  possible  total  of 
1 50,  while  the  non-union  mines  in  the  adjoining 
Westmoreland  district  worked  82.5  days. 
Down  in  West  Virginia,  the  union  mines  in  the 
Kanawha  district  during  the  same  period  of 
time  operated  only  39  days,  or  but  26  per  cent, 
of  the  possible  full  time  while  the  mines  in  the 
unorganized  Logan  field  worked  71  days. 
During  the  same  six  months  union  mines  in 
Ohio  were  operated  34  days,  while  across  the 
Ohio  River,  in  the  Panhandle  district  of  West 
Virginia,  the  non-union  mines  worked  83  days. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  non-union  miners  got  in 


2.4  times  as  many  days  as  did  their  brothers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  who  belonged  to  the 
union.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more 
convincing  argument  to  prove  the  futility  of 
any  plan  that  attempts  to  maintain  the  earn- 
ings of  workers  during  a  period  of  deflation  and 
part-time  employment  by  forcing  advances  in 
wages. 

For  several  months  the  United  Mine  Workers 
have  been  showing  the  country  what  an  effec- 
tive method  they  have  of  "killing  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg".  The  unions'  insist- 
ence that  the  inflated  rates  of  wages  be  adhered 
to  by  their  employers  has  prevented  the  opera- 
tors in  the  organized  districts  from  competing 
for  coal  contracts  in  the  common  markets. 
The  result  is  that  the  owners  of  the  non-union 
mines  have  been  making  money,  while  the 
operators  in  the  organized  fields  have  been 
getting  poorer  day  by  day.  In  other  words, 
the  policy  of  the  union  has  been  one  calculated 
to  strengthen  its  foes  and  weaken  its  supporters. 
One  certain  outcome  has  been  the  embitter- 
ment  of  the  mine  owners  in  the  union  fields, 
who  are  now  united  in  the  firm  conviction  that 
they  cannot  safely  and  profitably  continue  in 
business  if  they  must  deal  with  a  union  whose 
leaders  so  completely  disregard  their  interests 
in  the  fight  they  are  waging  to  hold  their  mar- 
kets against  non-union  competition. 

No  matter  what  happens  on  the  first  of  April, 
the  owners  of  union  mines  in  the  bituminous 
field  will  not  find  themselves  in  worse  shape 
than  they  are  to-day.  They  know  full  well 
that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  to  make  a  fight  for 
what  they  feel  are  their  rights,  that  time  is  now. 
It  is  probable  they  will  present  a  solid  front, 
and  there  is  considerable  likelihood  that  they 
will  hold  out  for  the  abolition  of  the  "check- 
off." In  such  a  case,  the  miners  will  be  com- 
pelled to  put  up  a  fight,  for  of  all  the  victories 
they  have  won  in  the  past,  and  of  all  the  prac- 
tices to  benefit  the  union  which  they  have 
forced  the  operators  to  establish,  the  "check- 
off," according  to  their  way  of  thinking,  is  most 
vital. 

The  "check-off"  insures  for  the  miners  a 
closed-shop  plan  of  working,  for  under  this 
scheme  the  officials  of  the  local  union  have  a 
complete  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  men  work- 
ing in  or  around  the  mine.  These  same  union 
officials  are  given  power  to  dictate  to  the  opera- 
tor just  what  amount  of  money  each  month 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  men  and 
turned  over  to  the  union.    No  labor  organiza- 
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tion  ever  before  devised  such  a  perfect  scheme 
to  hold  its  membership  and  strengthen  its 
finances  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  for  under 
this  plan  the  mine  operators  collect  the  union 
dues  from  the  workers  for  the  union.  So  effec- 
tive is  this  system  that  it  nets  the  United  Mine 
Workers  approximately  ^20,000.000  each  yean 
In  uther  words,  since  this  charge  is  added 
directly  to  the  cost  of  coal  the  public  pays 
about  five  cents  a  ton  on  all  coal  consumed, 
to  furnish  a  fund  for  the  use  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  to  extend  their  authority  and 
boost  their  \\'ages. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  mine  workers  are 
willing  to  go  to  the  mat  in  their  fight  to  retain 
the  "check-off"?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
miners  in  the  anthracite  field  have  decided  to 
fight  for  the  establishment  of  this  same  system 
in  the  hard'Coal  mines?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
most  coal-mine  owners  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  "  check-off''  contains  too  many 
possibilities  for  great  injury  to  the  nation  as  well 
as  to  the  coal  business  to  be  tolerated  longer? 

At  no  time  in  the  past  has  there  been  so  little 
common  ground  for  a  compromise  of  existing 
differences  between  the  coal  operators  and  their 
emploA'ees.  The  cost  of  labor  in  producing  a 
ton  of  hard  coal  has  increased  141  per  cent. 
since  191 3,  In  the  bituminous  mines  the  ad- 
vance in  labor  cost  during  the  last  eight  years 
has  been  even  greater.  In  the  face  of  this 
condition  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  prices 
of  most  of  our  essential  raw  materials  have 
dropped  back  to  near  or  below  pre-war  levels, 
the  mine  workers  not  only  have  refused  to 
yield  anything,  but  insist  on  the  acceptance  of 
demands  which  will  further  increase  the  cost 
of  fuel.  The  average  man  on  the  street  will 
likely  consider  such  a  position  absurd,  but  let 
no  one  overlook  the  truth  that  the  miners' 
leaders  are  engulfed  in  a  whirlpool  of  inside 
politics  which  has  its  origin  in  the  struggle 
now  going  on  between  the  radicals  and  the  more 
conservative  element  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  for  control  of  that  organization,  John 
Mitchell  is  the  only  man  who  ever  had  sufficient 
control  of  the  miners*  union  to  force  the  men  in 
that  organization  to  recognize  economic  condi- 
tions and  accept  a  reduction  in  wages,  There 
ii  great  need  to-day  for  leaders  in  the  field  of 
labor  who  would  have  the  foresight  to  see  and 
the  po^A'er  to  sell  their  followers  the  idea  that 
there  are  times  when  a  moderate  retreat  is  the 
very  best  form  of  strategy. 

The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 


declares  that  the  union  will  not  take  any  back- 
ward step*  and  that  excessive  charges  by  rail- 
roads and  middlemen,  not  wages,  are  responsi- 
ble for  high  coal  prices.  He  further  insists 
that  the  organized  miners  do  not  propose  to 
have  their  standard  of  living  determined  by 
the  level  of  wages  now  established  in  the  non- 
union fields.  This  reflects  the  attitude  of  the 
leaders  of  the  miners  who  draw  their  salaries 
regularly  each  month  whether  conditions  are 
good  or  bad,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  rank  and  file  in  the  union,  who  have  suffered 
greatly  in  recent  months,  are  not  so  set  on  en- 
tering into  a  protracted  struggle  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  war  victories.  Thousands  of 
union  miners  have  left  the  organized  districts 
and  are  now  working  in  non-union  fields.  In 
dozens  of  places  the  miners  in  a  body  have 
withdrawn  from  membership  in  the  union,  in 
order  that  they  might  accept  a  lower  wage, 
thus  securing  steadier  employment  by  enabling 
their  employer  to  produce  coal  at  a  lower  cost 
and  secure  contracts  in  competition  with  near- 
by non-union  producers. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  that  public 
opinion  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  course  being 
pursued  by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  average  citizen  in  case  of  a 
strike  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  operators,  that 
prices  and  wages  generally  in  other  industries 
have  declined,  that  thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  still  out  of  employment,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  membership  of  the  miners*  union 
would  be  willing  to  accept  a  lower  scale  of 
wages, and  that  the  treasury  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  is  low  in  funds,  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
strike  of  the  miners  the  first  of  April,  unless 
something  bordering  on  a  miracle  soon  occurs. 

In  times  past  the  disagreements  between 
the  operators  and  the  miners  practically  always 
have  come  at  times  when  prices  and  wages 
have  either  been  standing  still  or  advancing, 
and  as  a  result,  it  has  been  possible  frequently^ 
when  new  wage  scales  had  not  been  determined 
upon  by  April  ist,  for  the  miners  to  continue  at 
work,  at  the  existing  rate  of  wages,  until  a  new 
agreement  had  been  consummated  between 
their  leaders  and  the  opera t€>rs.  In  such  a  case, 
when  the  new  contract  called  for  higher  wages, 
the  operators  were  then  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
miners  the  differences  owed  them  on  the  new 
scale,  dating  back  to  April  ist.  At  the  present 
time,  this  plan  cannot  be  followed,  for  we  are 
in  a  declining  wage  market,  and  if  the  new  con- 
tracts were  to  call  for  a  lower  rate  of  pay,  as 
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the  operators  intend  they  shall,  there  would  be 
little  likelihood  that  the  men  would  pay  back 
to  the  companies  the  amounts  paid  them  at 
the  old  wage  scale,  over  and  above  what  they 
should  have  received  under  their  new  contract 
after  the  first  of  April.    This  makes  it  prac- 
tically certain  that  the  miners  will  not  continue 
at  work  after  the  first  of  April,  pending  the 
settlement  of  their  differences  with  the  opera- 
tors, if  a  new  contract  has  not  been  agreed 
upK>n  before  then. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  country  at  large 
that  labor  disputes  of  this  kind  must  be  settled 
by  the  exercise  of  brute  strength.  It  requires 
only  a  hasty  review  of  past  troubles  in  the 
labor  world  to  show  plainly  that  we  have  made 
very  little  progress  in  a  generation  in  develop- 
ing in  the  leaders  of  workmen  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  an  unselfish  spirit  of 
fair  play,  a  recognition  of  public  responsibility 
and  a  desire  to  arbitrate  all  differences. 

The  bituminous  miners  believed  that  high 
wages  would  remedy  their  problem  of  part- 
time  employment;  but  instead  of  being  a 
remedy,  high  wages  in  the  face  of  industrial 
deiflation  have  only  aggravated  the  situation 
and  nearly  ruined  the  soft-coal  miners.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  hard-coal  field,  where  the  base 
rate  is  $4.20  a  day  as  compared  with  ^7.50  in 
the  bituminous  mines,  the  hard-coal  workers, 
with  their  lower  wage,  made  66.5  per  cent. 
greater  earnings  in  the  last  six  months  than 
did  the  organized  bituminous  miners.  Never- 
theless, there  has  been  no  change  of  heart  or 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  miners'  leaders  in 
the  matter  of  wages  in  the  face  of  this  evidence 
that  they  are  pursuing  an  economic  fallacy. 
Leadership  that  is  inconsiderate  and  blind  to 
accepted  fundamental  principles  is  rapidly 
bringing  organized  labor  throughout  the  coun- 
try into  the  same  state  of  ill-repute  in  which 
capital  found  itself  not  many  years  ago,  be- 
cause of  the  egoism,  selfishness,  and  stupidity 
of  dollar  chasers  who  tried  to  be  a  law  unto 
themselves.  Organized  labor  must  be  controlled 
just  as  organized  capital  is  now  controlled.  The 
unions  must  not  have  powers  above  the  people 
and  greater  than  the  Government. 

Nothing  would  be  more  deplorable  than  the 
destruction  of  the  unions,  but  that  is  just  what 
will  surely  happen  if  workmen  continue  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  agitators  who  profit  by  foment- 
ing unrest.  Throughout  the  country  are 
uninformed  demagogues  who  look  with  alarm 
upon  any  plan  that  will  likely  develop  a  satisfied 


workman.  Discontent  is  their  meal-ticket. 
These  mischievous  individuals  who  pander  to 
the  passions  of  the  multitude  are  as  undesirable 
in  our  life  as  are  the  autocrats  of  wealth  who 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  empty  dinner  pail 
as  a  cure  for  social  unrest.  What  we  need  is 
more  education  of  the  mind  and  less  starvation 
of  the  stomach. 

The  coal  industry  has  been  a  sore  spot  in  our 
industrial  life  for  many  years.  The  anthracite 
business  has  been  stabilized  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  has  bituminous  mining,  but  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry,  and  especially  in  the 
production  of  soft  coal,  we  must  perfect  our 
practices  and  eliminate  methods  that  now  pro- 
duce such  enormous  waste.  We  have  the 
greatest  natural  supplies  of  coal  in  the  world, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  prices  for  this 
basic  commodity  in  the  United  States  should  be 
high  and  burdensome.  The  first  necessary  step 
toward  a  satisfactory  fuel  situation  is  a  material 
reduction  in  wages,  but  after  that  has  been  ac- 
complished there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  improving  our  practices  of  coal  utilization. 

The  ultimate  end,  or  at  least  the  end  we  can 
see  now,  is  the  separation  of  coal  into  its  three 
important  components — fuel  gas,  tar,  and 
ammonia.  When  this  time  comes,  and  it  may 
not  be  so  far  off  as  some  think,  we  shall  have 
solved  the  problem  of  seasonal  demand,  and 
we  shall  have  stopped  the  waste  of  valuable  ele- 
ments that  now  pollute  our  atmosphere  and 
not  only  injure  health,  but  increase  our  laundry 
bills,  soil  and  destroy  our  house  furnishings,  add 
to  the  expense  of  painting  the  exteriors  of  our 
buildings  and  raise  our  tax-bills  through  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  municipalities  to  maintain 
expensive  departments  to  remove  ashes. 

In  several  parts  of  our  country  we  have  com- 
munities where  gas  wells  and  coal  mines  are 
situated  side  by  side.  In  such  districts  no  one 
thinks  of  burning  coal  in  preference  to  gas, 
although  the  solid  fuel  is  abundant  right  at 
their  front  doorstep.  This  preference  for  gas 
as  a  heating  agent  exists  not  only  because 
the  gas  is  cleaner  and  more  convenient,  but  also 
for  the  reason  that  it  requires  only  57  per  cent, 
as  many  heat  units  in  the  form  of  gas  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  as  are  necessary  when 
coal  is  used.  Then  add  to  this  economy  the 
saving  that  results  from  the  conservation  of 
the  ammonia  for  fertilizing  and  other  purposes, 
and  the  tar  for  the  manufacture  of  a  hundred 
products  from  a  timber  preservative  to  a  cure  for 
a  cold,  and  ask  yourself,  "Why  bum  coal  raw?" 
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Public  Service  as  an  Aim  in  Life;  Politics  as  a  Practical  Means.  A  Trust 
in  the  People  that  Made  the  People  Trust  Him  so  that  He  Success- 
fully Catried  His  Ideals  Through  the  Processes  of  Practical  Politics 


IN  1886  Franklin 
K,  Lane  began 
work  as  a  news- 
paper reporter  in 
San  Francisco 
with  twenty-two  years 
to  his  credit,  a  college 
education,  an  eager 
mind,  a  cheerful  and 
optimistic  disposition, 
and  an  ambition  to 
serve  his  fellow  man. 
This  purpose  was 
not  merely  instinctive 
with  him:  it  was  con- 
cretely thought  out. 
For  instance,  in  May. 
1888,  two  years  out  of 
college,  he  wrote  to 
John  Wigmore,  a 
friend  of  about  his  age 
who  had  gone  from  San 
Francisco  to  Harvard 
and  w^ho  was  then  prac- 
tising law  in  Boston. 


CHRONOLCK}Y 

Born  Chariot tetown,  P.  E.  1.  Canada*  July 

15,  1864, 

Moved  to  California  about  1871. 

Graduated  fromUniversityof  California,  1886. 

Reporter  in  San  Francisco,  1886-89, 

Admitted  to  Bar  of  California,  1889, 

Went  to  New  York  as  correspondent  of  San 
Francisco  Chranide,  1889. 

Moved  to  Tacoma  and  bought  interest  in 
Tacoma  News,  1890. 

Married  Miss  Anne  Wiotermute  in  Tacoma, 
1893. 

Returned  to  San  Francisco.  1895. 

Corporation  Counsel.  1898-03 

Ran  for  Governor.  1902, 

Ran  for  Mayor,  1903. 

Practised  law  in  San  Francisco,  1903-6. 

Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comis- 
sion.  1906-1913. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1913-1920 

Vice-President  Mexican  Petroleum  Co. 
March.  1920-May  18-1921. 

Died,  May  18,  1921. 


"Sooner  or  later  1 
shall  breathe  its  [Bos- 
ton's] intellectual  at- 
mosphere— that  I  may 
outgrow  provincialism 
and  become  intellec- 
tual by  force  of  habit 
rather  than  will.  How 
long  it  will  be  before 
the  wish  can  be  grati- 
fied 1  cannot  tell. 
Probably  next  year. 
You  see,  the  law  is  not 
altogether  after  my 
taste.  I  feel  it  a  waste 
of  time  to  spend  days 
quarreling  like  school 
boys  over  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars.  I  feel  all 
the  time  as  if  I  must  be 
engaged  in  some  life 
work  which  will  make 
more  directly  for  the 
good  of  my  fellows*  1 
feel   the   need   which 
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the  world  manifests  for  broader  ideas  in  eco- 
nomics, politics,  the  philosophy  of  life,  and  all 
social  questions.  Feeling  so  I  cannot  coop 
myself  in  a  law  library  behind  a  pile  of  briefs, 
spending  my  days  and  nights  in  a  search  of 
some  authority  which  will  save  my  client's 
dollar.  A  newspaper  desk  has  much  greater 
attraction  for  me.  1  am  unsettled  however  as 
to  my  permanent  work." 

The  next  paragraph  in  that  letter  was  de- 
voted to  politics.  The  two  paragraphs  are 
a  fair  key  to  Lane's  life.  The  motive  of  the 
first  paragraph  is  service  to  his  fellow  men;  the 
motive  of  the  next  is  politics,  the  practical 
means  by  which  this  service  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

Lane's  idea  of  politics  was  to  inject  his  round 
head  full  of  ideas  and  optimism,  and  his  vig- 
orous, thickset  body  into  the  machinery  of 
government  from  the  ward  up.  In  December, 
1888,  he  wrote  Wigmore: 

"  Ferd  [Ferdinand  Vassault,  a  college  friend] 
and  several  others  with  myself  are  now  organiz- 
ing what  will  some  day  be  a  great  state,  if  not  a 
great  national,  institution.  We  call  it  the  Young 
Men's  Democratic  League — it  is  to  be  made  up 
of  young  men  fr-^m  twenty-one  to  forty-five: 
its  scope,  national  politics,  election  of  President 
and  Congressmen,  and  its  immediate  purpose 
to  inform  the  people  on  the  tariff  question. 
When  our  Constitution  is  published  you  shall 
have  one.  We  expect  to  organize  branches  all 
over  the  state  and  in  a  year  or  two  we  will  be 
strong  in  the  thousands. 

"Your  election  article  was  of  a  singular  kind 
but  very  good.  I  have  loaned  it  out  among  the 
old  crowd.  1  spoke  of  it  to  Judge  Sullivan, 
who  is  compiling  authorities  on  the  'intention 
of  the  voter'  as  governing,  where  the  spelling 
is  wrong  on  a  ballot.  Sullivan  ran  for  Supreme 
Justice  and  ran  thousands  ahead  of  his  ticket 
(the  Democratic)  but  thinks  that  he  was  de- 
feated by  votes  thrown  out  in  Alameda  and  Los 
Angeles  counties  because  of  irregular'  ies  in  the 
ballots — in  one  case  his  initials  were  printed 
"J.  D."  instead  of  "J.  F."— in  another  in- 
stance, his  name  was  printed  a  little  below  the 
title  of  the  office,  because  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  ticket.  If  these  ballots  were  counted  for 
him  he  thinks  he  would  have  won.  He  will 
likely  take  this  case  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

When  Lane  wrote  the  last  part  of  this  letter, 
he  did  not  know  that  later  in  life  he  himself 
was  to  lose  the  Governorship  of  California  be- 
cause  "the   intentions   of   the   voters"   was 


thwarted — in  other  words  that  he  was  to  be 
counted  out.  Lane's  efforts  for  ballot  reform 
give  a  fair  picture  of  his  conception  of  a  citizen's 
duty  in  a  democracy.  He  worked  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  in  this  cause,  in  which  his 
personal  fortunes  were  not  involved,  as  he  did 
later  when  he  was  the  standard  bearer  of  a 
reform  movement  or  when  he  held  high  office 
in  the  Government.  It  was  this  disinterested 
character  of  the  man  as  much  as  his  abilities 
which  led  to  his  success  in  political  life.  In 
February,  1899,  he  wrote  Wigmore: 

"A  half  dozen  postals  and  letters  from  you 
look  up  at  me  reprovingly,  but  1  must  plead 
great  business  pressure.  1  never  have  been 
busier  in  my  life  than  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
Ballot  Reform  has  taken  up  a  very  great  por- 
tion of  my  time.  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
lobbying  trip  to  Sacramento.  The  bill  will  not 
pass,  though  the  best  men  in  both  houses  favor 
it.  I  went  up  on  the  invitation  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Assembly  Committee  to  address  the 
Committee.  1  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  only  one  man  in  the 
group  openly  opposed  the  scheme  and  he  con- 
fessed that  the  bill  would  do  just  what  1  claimed 
for  it 

"The  Committee  of  the  Senate  decided  with- 
out debate  on  the  bill  to  report  adversely  to  it. 
I  got  them  to  reconsider  their  vote  and  we  will 
have  a  hearing  at  any  rate  before  the  bill  is 
killed.  The  Legislature  is  altogether  for 
boodle.  The  papers  continue  to  boom  Ballot 
Reform  barring  your  friend,  the  Alia. 

"  Yoyr  book  (The  Australian  Ballot  System ') 
has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me.  I 
virtually  made  my  speech  from  it  and  left  the 
book  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  at 
his  special  request.  So  that  I  have  no  copy  to 
review.  1  see  in  last  night's  Post  a  two-column 
review  of  the  book,  which  I  suppose  you  will 
have  a  copy  of.  Had  I  not  been  so  very  busy  I 
would  have  had  your  book  extensively  reviewed 
in  several  of  the  papers.  Now  1  am  without  a 
copy  and  without  the  address  of  the  publisher. 
If  you  have  not  made  other  arrangements,  and 
think  it  best,  send  on  a  couple  of  the  books, 
one  for  Ferd  and  one  for  myself,  and  we  will 
grind  out  something  for  the  papers.  .  .  . 
1  tell  you  1  felt  quite  proud  in  addressing  the 
distinguished  legislature  to  refer  to  *  my  friend 
Wigmore's  book.'" 

Lane  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889,  but  he 
did  not  give  up  his  newspaper  work.  He  had 
written  Wigmore  in  the  spring  of  1888: 
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l  am  regularly  on  the  Chronicle  staff — 
chiefly  writing  sensational  stories.  I  get  a 
regular  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  week 
besides  some  extras  and  have  as  easy  and 
pleasant  a  billet  as  there  is  on  the  paper- 
though  editorial  work  would  be  more  to  my 
liking." 

Again  later  in  May,  1888,  he  wrote  Wigmore; 

*M  am  coming  nearer  to  you.  On  Monday 
[  leave  to  take  up  my  residence  in  New  York 
as  correspondent  for  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. I  do  not  know  where  I  will  be  located, 
but  mail  addressed  to  meat  the  Hoffman  House 
will  reach  me  when  I  arrive,  which  will  be  in 
about  ten  days. 

*'M>  purpose  is  to  breathe  a  new  atmosphere 
for  a  while  so  that  1  may  broaden.  We  must 
make  arrangements  soon  to  meet.  I  want  to 
know  \our  New  York  reform  friends/' 

Lane  did  meet  Wigmore's  "reform  friends*' 
in  New  York,  or  at  any  rate  like-minded  men, 
for  he  was  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club,  then 
an  active  and  effective  organization  interested 
in  civil  service  and  tariff  reform.  He  also  did 
some  campaigning  in  New  York  State  for 
Cleveland.  Mr.  John  Bums,  an  intimate  of 
Lane's  in  New  York  recently  gave  this  picture 
of  Lane's  life  in  New  York. 

"  When  I  knew  Lane  in  New  York  he  rep  re- 
presented a  San  Francisco  newspaper,  The 
Chronicle,  I  think,  as  correspondent.  He  was 
not  wholeheartedly  in  sympathy  with  the 
sensational  aspect  of  journalism,  and  he  al 
ways  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  the  newspaper  writ- 
ers constituting  a  modern  priesthood.  For 
this  and  other  services,  he  received  1  thinks 
$2000  a  year,  which,  even  thirty  years  ago,  did 
not  admit  of  luxury  and  riotous  living.  He 
had  kxigings  on  East  25th  Street  'near  Lex- 
ington Avenue,'  which  he  said  sounded  better 
than  'near  Third  Avenue,'  but  the  lodgings 
and  his  whole  scale  of  living  were  very  modest 
indeed,  and  as  he  said,  he  had  no  expensive 
vices.  But  he  was  always  free-handed  even 
on  these  limited  resources.  He  had  little  or  no 
part  in  organized  social  life,  in  the  way  of  din- 
ners, dances,  or  receptions,  but  had  two  or 
three  intimate  men  friends,  and  a  host  of  ac- 
quaintances in  all  walks  of  life.  I  remember 
particularly  a  walk  from  Union  Square  to  the 
Hoffman  House  of  an  afternoon  when  at  every 
turn  he  seemed  to  come  on  a  long  lost  friend. 

**He  was  one  of  half  a  dozen  young  men  who 
constituted  themselves  into  the  most  informal 
of  Browning  Clubs.    We  met  every  Sunday  at 


each  other's  lodgings  (I  don't  think  any  of  us 
went  to  church  in  those  days),  and  conscien- 
tiously read  aloud  "The  Ring  and  the  Book." 
This  was  followed  by  an  adjournment  for  din- 
ner and  discussion.  The  dinner  was  usually  at 
Plavano's  on  Madison  Square.  Where  are 
such  dinners  and  such  wine  to  be  had?  And  in 
those  days  all  for  seventy-five  cents!  I  don*t 
think  that  after  all  we  discussed  Browning  very 
much,  but  much  talk  there  was,  and  we  settled 
at  least  the  graver  matters  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics with  all  the  assurance  of  five  and  twenty. 

**ln  those  days  Lane's  chief  hero  was  Cleve- 
land and  his  oracle,  Codkin,  [editor}  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  I  don't  think  Lane  ever 
met  Codkin,  but  he  was  on  terms  with  Mr. 
Bishop,  [Joseph  Bocklin  Bishop,  editor  of  the 
letters  of  Theodore  Roosevelt]  then  an  as- 
sistant editor  He  had  a  great  belief  in  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  movement  of  that  time. 
Certainly  it  was  needed,  but  in  his  later  opinion 
it  was  hardly  so  successful  as  he  had  hoped. 
The  "new  fangled"  examinations,  as  they  were 
contemptuously  called,  indeed  kept  out  a 
horde  of  the  most  ignorant  from  places  where 
some  education  is  desirable,  but  he  admitted 
that  they  were  inefficient  against  the  subtler 
forms  of  jobbery  and  favoritism. 

''In  one  of  the  numerous  "investigations' 
of  the  New  York  Police,  1  remember  some 
suspected  worthy  was  vouched  for,  surely  by 
an  Irishman,  as  *a  good  man  but  not  a  moral 
man:*  But  Lane  might  be  called  a  good  man 
and  a  moral  man,  rather  than  a  religious  man. 
I  do  not  think  either  ritual  or  dogma  appealed 
to  him  nor  that  he  recognized  the  supernatural 
element  in  any  religion,  and  so,  for  him.  one 
religion  was  as  good  as  another.  But  his 
moral  perceptions  were  nearly  infallible,  recog- 
nizing the  literally  infinite  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  although  charitable  enough 
to  those  who  did  not  share  his  perceptions." 

it  is  interesting  that  at  this  time  when  Lane 
was  working  for  civil  service  reform  another 
young  reformer  with  whom  he  was  later  to 
have  much  to  do,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  had  just 
been  appointed  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
by  President  Harrison, 

In  1890  Lane  came  back  from  New  York  and 
went  to  Tacoma,  Washington,  as  editor  and 
part  owner  of  the  Tacoma  Daily  News,  In 
1893  he  married  Miss  Anne  Win  term  ute  of 
Tacoma.  Two  yearslater  he  was  back  again  in 
San  Francisco,  this  time  practising  law  with 
his  brother  George  W.  Lane.     His  interest  in 
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politics  and  law  led  to  his  selection  as  one  of  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  new  charter  for  the 
city.  This  being  done,  his  friends  persuaded 
him  to  be  a  candidate  for  city  and  county 
corporation  counsel  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
help  interpret  the  new  document.  As  he  wrote 
Wigmore  in  1898,  he  was  elected. 

"This  is  a  formal  note  of  acknowledgment 
of  the  service  rendered  me  in  the  campaign, 
which  has  just  closed  successfully.  There  were 
only  three  Democrats  elected  on  the  general 
ticket,  the  Mayor,  Assessor,  and  myself.  1  ran 
four  thousand  five  hundred  votes  ahead  of  my 
ticket.  It  was  a  splendid  tribute  to  worth!  I 
never  before  realized  how  discriminating  the 
American  public  is.  A  man  who  scoffs  at 
Democratic  institutions  must  be  a  tyrant  at 
heart  or  a  defeated  candidate.  I  tell  you  the 
people  know  a  good  man  when  they  see  one. 

"My  opponent  was  the  present  Attorney 
General  of  the  State,  W.  F.  Fitzgerald,  a  very 
capable  man,  and  probably  the  best  man  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  He  has  been  steadily 
in  office  for  thirty  years,  in  Mississippi,  Arizona, 
and  California,  and  this  is  his  first  defeat,  and 
I  sincerely  regret  that  1  had  to  take  a  fall  out  of 
such  a  gentleman.    .    .    . 

"Now,  the  perplexing  problem  arises  as  to 
how  long  I  shall  hold  office.  The  term  is  for  two 
years.  The  new  charter  comes  up  before  the 
coming  legislature  for  approval  in  January,  and 
that  instrument  provides  for  another  election 
next  fall,  to  fill  all  City  and  County  offices. 
My  own  judgment  is,  though  1  haven't  investi- 
gated the  matter  as  yet,  that  by  the  legislature's 
approving  the  charter  the  official  term  of  an 
office-holder  cannot  be  abridged.  The  legisla- 
ture may,  however,  pass  an  act  abolishing  all 
the  present  office,  to  take  effect  on  January  i, 
1900,  when  the  new  charter  goes  into  effect,  but 
it  seems  to  me  unlikely  that  the  legislature  will 
'do  this,  inasmuch  as  it  is  large!.  Republican, 
and  the  Republicans  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  have  practically  all  the  patronage  offices 
in  the  city,  so  that  I  am  already  worried  as  to 
the  future. 

"  I  don't  want  to  stay  in  politics,  two  years  in 
office  will  be  long  enough  for  me.  I  hope  that 
I  shall  make  a  creditable  record." 

"  1  don't  want  to  stay  in  politics."  This  idea 
wasjrequently  repeated  in  all  Lane's  correspon- 
dence. For  himself  this  was  true.  CMTice  for 
its  own  sake  he  didn't  want.  But  he  never 
refused  a  chance  "to  engage  in  some  life  work 
which  will  make  more  directly  for  the  good  of 


my  fellows."  He  recognized  politics  as  this 
life  work.  His  idealism  was  both  self-sacrificing 
and  practical. 

In  November,  1900,  he  writes  to  Wigmore  of 
his  further  political  success: 

"  This  is  to  be  a  mere  bulletin.  I  am  elected 
again — 10,500  majority,  the  largest  received  by 
any  candidate.  You  expected  me  to  run  for 
Mayor,  1  know.  Well,  it  was  offered  me,  the 
nomination,  I  mean,  and  all  my  campaign 
expenses  promised.  But  1  couldn't  accept, 
having  told  the  Labor  Union  people  that  1  was 
a  candidate  for  City  Attorney  and  not  for 
Mayor.  1  didn't  have  one  single  word  of  praise 
from  a  newspaper  in  the  campaign.  They 
hardly  mentioned  the  fact  that  1  was  a  candi- 
date. It  was  jolly  good  therefore  to  win  as  1 
did. 

"And  my  congratulations  to  you,  my  honored 
friend.  Dean  Wigmore  (Wigmore  had  become 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  Northwestern 
University).  Next  year  I  am  to  publish  my 
"opinions,"  a  copy  of  which  of  course  will  gp 
to  you,  but  not  by  virtue  of  your  office,  old  man. 
You  are  arriving  of  course,  but  there  is  some- 
thing better  in  store.  A  Federal  Judgeship  is 
the  thing  for  you;  and  when  I  get  into  the 
Cabinet  you  shall  have  it.  But  don't  wait  till 
then:  I'm  gray  and  bald  now  and  my  boy  al- 
ready patronizes  me.  So  don't  wait,  but  get 
your  lines  out,  and  one  of  these  days  you'll 
make  it.  Where  next  I  shall  land  1  don't  know, 
probably  in  a  law  office,  praying  for  clients." 

In  1902  when  he  was  thirty  eight  years  old, 
he  was  nominated  for  Governor.  In  that  cam- 
paign he  stated  publicly  the  political  code  which 
he  -had  often  stated  privately  and  which  he 
always  adhered  to. 

"No  man  should  have  a  political  office  be- 
cause he  wants  a  job.  A  public  office  is  not  a 
job,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  do  something  for 
the  public.  Once  in  office  it  remains  for  him 
to^)rove  that  the  opportunity  was  not  wasted. 
I  wish  to  be  the  Governor  of  my  state,  not  be- 
cause of  the  salary  nor  the  honor  of  holding  such 
a  high  place  but  because  of  the  greater  honor 
and  satisfaction  that  will  come  if  1  can,  as  the 
administrator  of  state  affairs,  bring  content- 
ment to  a  larger  number  of  our  people  or  add 
a  mite  to  their  faith  in  public  government." 

In  this  election  he  was  balloted  in  and 
counted  out.  What  happened  is  best  told  in 
his  own  words  in  a  letter  he  wrote  Woodrow 
Wilson  on  July  3.  I9i2,just  after  Wilson's  first 
nomination  for  the  Presidency: 
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[Dear  Governor: 

I  wish  to  add  my  conf^ratulations  to  the 
thousands  you  are  receiving.  Your  nomi nation 
gives  heart  to  every  man  in  the  United  States 
who  is  working  for  clean  politics  and  who 
beh*eves  that  a  democracy  cart  *'make  good." 

j  have  marked  this 
letter  "Confidential*' 

I  because  I  want  to 
put  into  it  a  bit  of 
personal  experience 
that  may  be  helpful 
lio  you. 
^  I  ran  for  Governor 
bf  California  10  years 
ago  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  My 
nomination  was  op- 
posed bitterly  by  Mr. 
Hearst.  He  pledged 
himself  to  my  friends 
without  my  solicita- 
tion to  give  the 
Iticket  his  support. 
My  defeat  was  ef* 
fected  by  him.  I  ran 
te^.ooo  votes  ahead 
bf  my  ticket  and  was 
defeated  upon  the 
face  of  the  returns  by 

I  some  2,000  majority. 
This  was  brought 
^bout  by  throwing 
but  6,700  votes  that 
Were  cast  for  me. 
These  votes  were  not 
counted  because 
Hearst  men  were  in 

Ifcontrol  of  the  organization  in  those  counties. 
I  made  two  mistakes.     In  the  first  place  1 
fsought  toconcih'ate  the  Hearst  forces  by  leaving 
[them  in  positions  where  they  could  do  me  harm 
ju  the  State  Executive  Committee  and  as 
^Chairmen  of  County  Committees.     My  other 
listake  was  in  not  telling  frankly  to  the  people 
[the  overtures  made  by  Hearst  and  his  friends 
/hich  I  had  rejected  and  in  not  revealing  at  the 
Itime   the   insidious   methr>ds   pursued    by   his 
[newspapers  and  his  organization  to  encompass 
Imy  defeat.     I  thought  that  the  dignified  thing 
^as  to  keep  silence,  and  that  the  people  could 
3raw   their  own   inferences.     I   am   now  con* 
zinced   that  that   is  not   giving  the  petjple  a 
square  deal,  for  it  is  not  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation. 


MR. 


©  U.  &  U. 
LANE  AS  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr  Lane  gave  the  appearance  of  middle  a^e  when  he  was 

still  quite  young  and  changed  very  little  until  the  last  years 

of  his  life  when  his  hair  began  to  grow  gray 


Thedayafterl  was  nominated  Hearst  sent.  .  . 
[a  high  official]  of  the  state  to  me  with  a  state- 
ment which  he  wished  me  to  sign,  under  which 
I  would  have  agreed  to  repudiate  one  of  my 
friendsf  aii  honorable  man  but  not  popuiar  with 
Hearst.     1  refused  to  sign  this  statement  and 

wrote  out  an  express 
statement  of  what 
my  position  would 
be  regarding  all  po- 
litical leaders,  which 
statement  he  did  not 
publish. 

The  condition  of 
his  support  was  that 
I  should  drive  out  of 
politics  one  of  his 
political  enemies  who 
was  in  no  sense  a 
public  enemy.  The 
.  .  .  f official]  who 
brought  this  proposi- 
tion to  me  told  me 
later  that  he  never 
felt  as  humiliated  in 
his  life  as  he  did  in 
making  that  proposi- 
tion. He  could  not 
refuse  to  do  it  inas- 
much as  his  future 
livelihood  depended 
upon  his  alliance 
with  Hearst, 

Next  Hearst  at- 
tempted to  organize 
the  labor  unions 
against  me,  and  the 
Catholic  church. 
My  father  was  a  .Methodist  preacher.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  in  alt  of  my  newspaper 
writing  and  otherwise  I  would  show  some 
sympathy  with  the  A.  P.  A.  movement.  A 
reporter  for  one  of  Hearst's  papers  .... 
told  me  that  he  had  searched  every  word  that 
I  had  written  since  boy  hoodie  very  speech 
that  I  had  made— to  find  some  expression  upon 
which  a  covert  attack  along  this  line  could  be 
based.  In  this  he  failed.  Then  Hearst  got  a 
Catholic  priest  who  was  extremely  influential 
to  seek  a  conference  with  me  in  which  1  was 
asked  to  give  him  a  veto  upon  all  patronage 
in  the  state  which  involved  the  appointment 
of  a  Catholic,  which  pledge  of  course  I  refused 
to  give.  This  man's  force  was  turned  strongly 
against  me.  and  this  priest  was  at  that  time 
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SENATOR    DAVID    B.    HILL   OF    NEW    YORK 

The  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  his  state  when  Lane  was  m  New  York.     Lane 

met  him  while  campaigning  for  Cleveland  in  1889.     In  1904  Hill  suggested  Lane's 

name  for  vice-president  on  the  Democraiic  ticket 


fthcmgh  I  did  not  know  it  then),  the  political 
adviser  uf  fiearst.  As  to  the  labor  unions,  he 
secured  the  nomination  in  San  Francisco  of  one 
of  his  own  reporters  for  Congress,  a  member  of 
the  labor  union,  who  refused  to  participate  in 
my  meetings  but  gave  a  nominal  endorsement 
to  my  candidacy. 

When  a  boy  potting  myself  through  college. 
I  was  business  manager  of  a  temperance  paper 
which  advocated  prohibition.  He  published 
extracts  from  this  paper  and  credited  them  to 

I  me,  and  on  the  morning  of  election  day  sent  a 
special  train  throughout  the  whole  of  Northern 
California  containing  an  issue  of  his  paper  ap- 
pealing to  the  saloon  keepers  and  wine  growers 
for  my  defeat. 
All  this  time  no  editorial  word  of  his  disfavor 


appeared,  but  in  every  ne\i 
article    there    was    in    th 
headline  a  cunning  turn 
twist  calculated   to  arous 
prejudice    against     me. 
notice    in    this    morning'^ 
issue  of  the  American  tli 
same  policy  is  being  pursue 
regarding  you 

Later  when  he  budde 
as  a  candidate  for  Presi 
dent  in  1904  he  sought 
interview  with  me  and  said 
that  he  was  not  to  blame 
for  the  policy  that  had  been 
pursued.  Our  interviex* 
closed  with  this  dialogue: 

*  Mr,  Lane,  if  you  eve 
wish  anything  that  1  C2 
do,  all  you  will  have  to  1 
will  be  to  send  me  a  teta 
gram  asking  and  it  will 
done/' 
To  which  I  responded; 
"Mr,  Hearst,  if  you  eve 
get  a  telegram  from  me  asl( 
ing  you  to  do  anything  yc 
can  put  that  telegram  dov 
as  a  forgery/* 

You   can   have  no  cc 
ception  of  the   things  this' 
man  will  do.     His   agents 
boasted    that    during   my 
campaign    he    had    a   stc; 
nographic  report   of  eve^ 
word  that  passed  betwe 
myself  and  my  wife  ov^ 
the  telephone.     When  tl] 
betting  was  strongly  in  my  favor  in  the  la 
few  days  of  the  campaign  his  men  put  lh(M 
sands  of  dollars  into  pool  rooms  and  saloons  1 
break  down  the^odds  that  were  in  my  favor 
a  detective  disguised  as  a  reporter  followed 
throughout  the  whole  campaign  making  dail 
reports  of  every  interview  that  I  had  and  evei; 
word  that  1  said. 

,Now»  the  great  mistake  I  made  wa^  }n 
boldly  telling  the  public  just  what  I  knew  ' 
transpiring.     I  felt  that  it  was  a  personal  ma| 
ter  with  which  the  public  was  not  concerne 
but  1   know  now  as  I  have  gotten  older  an 
seen  more  of  politics  that  it  was  a  public  ma^ 
ter  of  the  first  importance  as  to  which  the  put 
lie  should  have  had  knowledge.     When  ele 
tion  day  came,  his  friends    .     .     »     held  back 
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the  returns  for  48  hours  until  the>^  found  how 
large  a  vote  was  necessary  to  overcome  the 
majority  that  I  had  and  I  hen  we  found  in  the 
six  counties  that  we  later  investigated  that 
nearly  7,000  votes  which  should  have  been 
counted  for  me  were  .  .  .  [thrown  out  on 
a  technicality.] 

.  .  .  Count  upon  it  with  certainty  that 
he  [Hearst]  is  your  implacable  enemy  from 
now  on,  no  matter  what  his  professions  may 
be.  Give  his  friends  no  opportunity  to  do  you 
harm.  He  has  no  personal  friends,  but  he  has 
a  vast  army  of  employees  as  reporters,  attor- 
neys, and  business  associates.  1  am  glad  that 
I  never  yielded  to  any  request  that  he  made- 
net  only  because  thereby  1  have  preserved 
my  own  self-respect,  but  because  every  man  in 
politics  whom  he  has  ever  used  he  has  de* 
St  roved     ...     * 


I  hope  that  you  may  have  success,  and  I 
wish  that  it  were  in  my  power  personally  ta^ 
assist  in  your  campaign,  but  this  is  forbidden 
by  my  position.     1  have  written  thus  frankly 
to  you,  and  1  have  said  to  you  more  than  I] 
have  said  to  any  one  other  than  a  personal 
friend  regarding  this  matter,  because  I  am  go- 
ing to  Canada  to-night  and  will  not  be  back 
until  your  campaign  is  in  full  swing  and  there- 
fore could  not  speak  to  you  in  person. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Franklin  K.  Lane. 

Again  in  190}  Lane  was  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  iMayor  of  San  Francisco  and  this  time 
he  was  defeated.  He  wrote  Wigmore  in 
January,  1904: 

**  What  the  effect  of  my  defeat  for  Mayor  will 
be  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.     Its  im- 


Broadway  anJ  a^jth  Street 
lite  in  Lane's  time  in  New  York 


THE    HOFF.V^AN    HOUSE 

which,  with  the  Fifth  Avenue   Hotel,  was  a  centre  of  political 
In  this  neighbor  hood,  on  \2nd  Street,  was  the  Reform  Club 
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FREE      PeoPLE. 
OUT    OF    TH^^R, 
PDk*T^*C/M. 
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A    CARTOON    OF    MR.    LANE    AS    A    CAMPAIGNER 

When  he  was  champjooirig  the  reform  Charter  of  ihe  City 
of  San  Francisco,  a  document  which  he  helped  to  write 

mediate  effect  has  been  to  throw  me  into  the 
active  practice  of  law,  and  thus  far  1  have  not 
starved.  It  will,  of  course,  not  lead  to  my  re- 
tirement from  politics,  but  it  will  postpone,  no 
doubt,  the  realization  of  some  ambitions.  I 
think  I  wrote  you  just  what  my  state  of  mind 
was  previous  to  the  nomination.  I  did  not  wish 
to  make  the  fight,  did  everything  that  was  in 
my  power  to  avoid  the  nomination,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  hold  up  the  convention  in  a 
formal  letter  which  I  addressed  to  it,  telling 
them  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco  and  begging  them  to  get  son|^>ne 
else.  The  fight  was  along  class  lines  entirely; 
the  employers  on  one  side  and  the  wage  earners 
on  the  other  The  Republican  nominee  repre- 
sented the  employers,  the  Union  Lab<3r  nominee 
the  wage  earners.  1  stood  for  good  government 
and  in  the  battle  my  voice  could  hardly  be 
heard.  It  was  a  splendid  old  fight  in  which 
every  interest  that  was  vicious,  violent,  or 
corrupt  was  solidly  against  me.  And  while  I 
did  not  win  the  election,  I  lost  nothing  in 
prestige  by  the  defeat  save  among  politicians 


who  are  always  looking  lor  availability. 
It  was  not.  in   the  nature  of  things,  upj 
to  me  to  run  for  Mayor,  but  my  peoplej 
all    believed   that    1   was  assured  of  elec- 
tion and   felt   that    1   was  the  only  manj 
who  could    possibly   be  elected.     I  acted] 
out   of  a   sense  of   loyalty   to  my  party! 
and  a  desire  to  do  something  to  rid  the] 
city  of  its  present  cursed  administration. 
However,   it   may   in    the  end   be  a  very  I 
fortunate  thing,  for  I  know^  no  career  mnrel 
worthless  than  that  of  a  perpetual  oftke-j 
seeker. 

'*  1  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Newl 
York  yesterday,  telling  me  that  Senator] 
Hill  [David  B.  Hill  of  New  York]  had  toldj 
him  that  the  New  York  delegation  would] 
cast  its  vote  for  me  for  Vice-President  at] 
the  Democratic  National  convention,  and] 
that  he  regarded  me  as  the  most  aval  table  J 
man  to  nominate:  but,  of  course,  1  sent| 
back  word  that  that  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

"I  should  judge  from  the  Examiner  hene.j 
that  Hearst  was  making  a  very  strong  fight] 
for  a  delegation  from  Illinois.  His  b<x)nij 
seems  to  me  to  be  increasing.  That  it  isj 
possible  for  such  a  man  to  receive  the  nom- 
ination is  t(X)  humiliating  to  be  thought  of." 


Lane   was    a    real   believer  in   popularj 

government.  He  knew  well  enough  that  all] 
the  people  could  not  give  intelligent  thought  I 
to  politics  and  that  many  that  could  would! 
not.  But  he  also  believed  that  enough  couldj 
and  would  to  make  the  worst  practices  olj 
machine  politics  unnecessary.  For  instance,! 
in  1904  he  wrote  to  L  B.  Dockw^eiler  (aj 
lawyer  in  Los  Angeles,  later  Democratic  Na* 
tional  Committeeman]  concerning  the  Cali-j 
fornia  delegation  to  the  National  Democraticj 
Convention  of  1904: 

My  DEAR  Dockweiler: 

You  ask  in  your  favor,  of  the  14th  w^hether] 
California  will  send  a  delegation  to  St.  Louts] 
pledgeci  to  Mr  Hearst  and  if  this  programme 
has  been  agreed  upon,  as  is  the  report  in  Lusl 
Angeles.  tl 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  Democrats  of  Call 
fornia  will  do.  but  I  know  what  they  should  doj 
A  delegation  should  go  from  this  state  that  is 
free,  unowned,  unpledged,   made  up  of  men 
whose  prime  interest  is  that  of  their  party  and  I 
whom  the  party  does  not  need  to  bind  withj 
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To  pledge  the  delegation  is  to  make 
lelegales  mere  pawns,  puppets,  counters, 
coins  to  trade  with — so  much  political  wam- 
pum, 

Jhe  object  in  holding  a  national  convention 
is  not  to  please  the  vanity  nor  gratify  the  am- 
bition of  any  individual  but  to  select  a  national 
standard  bearer  who  will  proudly  lead  the 
party  in  the  campaign  and  be  a  credit  to  the 
party  and  an  honor  to  the  nation,  if  elected. 
Surely  the  r>emocracy  of  California  can  select 
delegates  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  be 
guided  by  these  considerations.  To  tie  the 
delegates  hand  and  foot,  toss  them  into  a 
bag,  and  sling  them  over  the  shoulder  of  one 
man  to  barter  as  he  may  please  is  not  con- 
sistent with  my  notion  of  the  dignity  of  their 
position,  nor  does  it  appeal  to  me  as  the  must 
certain  manner  of  making  them  effective  in  en- 
larging and  emphasizing  the  power  of  the  state. 
For  we  must  remember  that  California  is  now 
regarded,  for  many  reasons,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  stales  in  the  Union,  We  are  striv- 
ing for  recognition  as  a  first-class  power  and 
within  our  party,  as  without,  it  should  be  our 
duty  and  our  pleasure  to  make  this  state  strong 
in  the  national  councils,  that  we  may  have 
voice,  not  merelv  in  ques- 
tions of  patronage,  but  in 
the  broader  and  more  vital 
questions  of  national  pc^licy 
as  affecting  this  coast. 

As  to  your  suggestion  of  a 
programme  to  deliver  this 
state  to  one  candidate — if 
there  is  such  a  programme — 
I  am  not  a  party  to  it,  never 
have  been,  and  never  will 
be.  1  am  convinced  that  this 
state  cannot  be  delivered 
by  any  one,  nor  by  an\' 
cabal  or  clique.  The  Demo- 
crats of  California,  so  far  as 
I  know  them,  are  not  of  that 
kind  whom  it  is  safe  to  at- 
tempt  to  deliver  or  to  drive. 
They  are  a  very  self-respect- 


SOME  OF  MR,  lane's  CAM- 
PAIGN MATERIAL 
In  his  first  campaign  for  public 
office,  when  he  ran  as  candidate 
for  the  office  of  AttoTney  for  I  fie 
City  and  Couniyof  San  Francisco 


in^  and  independent  body  of  men  who,  in" 
the  main,  do  their  own  thinking.  They  will] 
do  much  for  the  sake  of  harmony  so  long  as*^ 
party  welfare  and  public  good  are  not  sacrificed : ' 
but  they  must  be  permitted  to  make  their  own 
programme  irrespective  of  the  personal  alliances, 
affiliations,  or  ambitions  of  politicians. 

Personally,  I  am  not  in  active  political  life. 
My  views  upon  party  questions  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  my  party,  yet  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  I  should  hesitate  to  give  them 
expression.  1  cannot  byt  believe  that  if  many 
a  man  were  mort;  indifferent  to  his  future  he 
would  be  more  certain  to  have  a  future. 

There  is  one  reason  which,  to  my  mind,  should 
forbid  my  active  direction  of  any  organized 
m(jvement  against  Mr.  Hearst,  namely,  the 
attitude  of  his  paper  during  my  recent  cam- 
paign for  the  governorship.  I  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  said  or  thought  that  I  am  seeking  to  use 
our  party  for  purposes  of  personal  retaliation. 
Whatever  reason  for  bitterness  I  may  have  be- 
cause of  that  campaign.  I  am  persuaded  it  does 
not  affect  my  judgment  that  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  send  an  unpledged  delegation  to  the 
national  convention. 

The  Democrats  of  California  should  deter- 
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FRANKLIN    K.    LANE   IN    I902 

At  the  time  he  was  running  for  the  Governorship 
of  California  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old 

mine  with  calmness  and  without  passion  what 
course  will  be  most  likely  to  prove  a  matter  of 
pride  to  themselves,  their  state,  and  the  nation, 
and  in  that  sober  judgment  act  fearlessly. 

After  his  election  as  City  and  County  Attor- 
ney in  1898,  Lane  had  written  jokingly  to  his 
friend  Wigmore: 

"  1  ran  four  thousand  five  hundred  votes 
ahead  of  my  ticket.  It  was  a  splendid  tribute 
to  worth!  1  never  before  realized  how  dis- 
criminating the  American  public  is.  ...  1 
tell  you  the  people  know  a  good  man  when  they 
see  one." 

But  what  he  said  of  himself  in  joke  to  a  close 


friend,  the  countr>'  said  of  him  in 
earnest.  His  record  and  character 
began  to  be  known  far  outside  his 
own  state.  President  Roosevelt  had 
become  impressed  with  his  reputa- 
tion and  was  considering  him  for  a 
position  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  then  even  more  than 
now  a  body  in  the  public  eye. 

On  Nov.  14,  1905,  Lane  wrote  to 
Louis  F.  Post,  editor  of  the  Public, 
San  Francisco. 

My  dear  Post: 

1  have  been  in  Mexico  for  two 
months  and  did  not  know  that  my 
name  was  being  tossed  around  the 
country  in  connection  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commissioner- 
ship.  Fancy  my  surprise,  after  being 
for  five  weeks  in  southern  Mexico 
without  seeing  a  single  United  States 
paper,  to  see  my  own  picture  on  the 
front  page  of  the  first  paper  that  1 
got  hold  of. 

1  know  very  little  more  about  the 
matter  than  what  the  newspapers 
have  contained.     The  appointment 
has  not  been  made  and  whether  it 
will  be  made  or  not  is  purely  prob- 
lematical.   I  write  to  thank  you  very 
heartily    for    the    editorial    notice 
which  you  give  in  your  issue  of  the 
2 1  St.     1   would  have  a  very  much 
better  opinion  of  myself  than  1  have 
if  1  believed  all  that  you  said,  but 
that  you   could    believe  it  is  very 
much  of  a  satisfaction  to  me.     1    have  not 
directly  or  indirectly  solicited  the  appointment. 
The  President  has,  for  a  year  or  more,  been  in- 
quiring from  Californians  concerning  me,  and 
once  before  the  announcement  came  from  Wash- 
ington that  1  was  to  be  appointed. 

1  do  not  feel  that  1  can  very  well  afford  to 
take  the  position,  as  financial  opportunities  are 
opening  up  here,  but  1  do  feel  that  it  is  a  very 
exceptional  opportunity  to  serve  the  country, 
or  to  make  an  effort  to:  and.  while  1  am  far 
beyond  the  boN'ish  delusions  concerning  fame 
for  men  of  talents  such  as  mine,  1  can  not  get 
away  from  the  notion  that  to  serve  is  a  plea- 
sure. 


The  second  instalment  of  the  letter ^  of  Franklin  K. 
Lant  will  appear  in  the  World's  Work  for  April 
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LOWLY  but  surelv,  ther 


/ithdr 


irawn 

from  the  serene  yet  sorrowful  face  of 

India  the  veil  of  mystery  and  romance 

which  hitherto  has   shrouded    her,  as 

she  sat,  a  vague  and  queenly  figure 

enthroned    separate    and    secure    within    the 

southern    oceans.     With    Britain    lending    to 

India  both  her  Parliamentary  system  and  her 

Prince  of  Wales,  more  is  written  uf  the  great 

Empire,  more  is  read,  more  is  photographed, 

especially   by  Americans,   than  at   any   time 

hitherto,  and  the  world  is  learning  that  India 

is  no  dim  and  distant  dream  of  poet,  artist. 

and    tale-teller,    hut    an    urgent    reality — that 

the  red  ink  which  colors  her  map  is  a  symbol 

of  the  red  blood  that  flows  pulsating  through 

the  veins  of   living,   suffering,   working  men. 

women,  and  children^^^o  millions  in  number, 

one  fifth  at  least  of  the  entire  human  race,  a 

population  equal  to  that  of  the  Americas  and 

Africa  combined.     India  to-day  stands  at  a 

crisis.     No  one  yet  knows  for  certain  when  or 

ihow  the  upheaval  will  end.     But   let  us  at 

■least  perceive  what  is  at  stake.     The  issue  is 

^Biot  whether  British  Rule  is  to  continue  or  to 

^pease,     British  Rule  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  path, 

'^not  as  a  goal     The  decisive  question  is  whether 


India  is  to  relapse  into  a  former  chaos  or  to 
achieve,  for  the  first  time  in  her  long  annals, 
a  political  unity,  freedom  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion, and  an  equal  citizenship — as  those  who 
speak  English  understand  the  phrase — for  the 
individual.  Is  India  to  become  the  United 
States  of  southern  Asia,  with  elected  legis- 
latures,  and  ministers  responsible  to  them,  oris 
she  to  break  up  once  more  into  kingdoms  and 
provinces  which  would  be^as  in  the  some- 
what though  not  entirely  similar  case  of 
China^^a  prey  to  I  he  concession  hunter,  the 
imperialist,  and,  one  must  add,  the  Pan-Moslem 
and  the  Soviet? 

Hitherto,  India  has  been  not  a  country  but 
a  continent.  She  has  a  larger  area,  a  more 
numerous  population,  a  more  diversified  speech 
and  race  than  Europe.  Within  India,  no 
fewer  than  forty  languages  are  spoken  and 
145  dialects.  Three  quarters  of  the  country 
is  directly  governed  by  Britain,  but  the  re- 
mainder is  autonomous,  consisting  of  native 
states,  so-called,  each  ruled  by  its  own  po- 
tentate. In  the  native  states,  there  are  about 
seventy  hereditary  sovereignties  for  about 
seventy  million  people,  and  these  sovereignties 
w^ould  be  distinct  and  often  at  war,  as  in  the 
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past,  were  it  not  for  the  British  Raj  or  throne, 
as  the  one  link  which  binds  them  together  in 
a  league  of  peace.  Recently,  there  has  been 
inaugurated  at  Delhi — the  Moscow  of  India 
as  Calcutta  is  the  Petrograd — a  Chamber  of 
Princes,  where  Maharajas  and  Nizams  and 
Gaekwars  meet,  discuss  their  common  ob- 
ligations, and  interchange  ideas.  These  men 
are  still  despots.  If  they  employ  British 
officials  — Americans 
also  have  been  em- 
ployed— they  can,  if 
they  wish,  dismiss 
them.  Some  of  the 
princes  are  more  pro- 
gressive in  thought 
than  others.  All  are 
influenced,  more  or 
less,  by  their  contact 
with  the  West.  One 
has  seen  .  scores  of 
them  at  King 
George's  Coronation, 
driving  through  the 
crowded  streets  of 
London,  their  faces 
impassive,  their  eyes 
observant,  their  cos- 
tumes ablaze  with 
gold  and  gems,  and 
their  one  attendant, 
a  sunburned  British 
officer  whose  only 
decoration  is  a  cork 
helmet.  These 
princes  are  beginning 
to  send  their  sons  to 
English  schools. 
There  the  boys,  born 
toAsiatic  luxury,  are 
learning  to  mix  with 
other  boys  on  equal 
terms,  to  play  games 
where  all  alike  must 


®  Harris  and  Ewing 
LORD  READING 
The  present  viceroy  of  India.  Lord  Curzon,  viceroy  in  1905, 
not  realizing  the  bitter  opposition  that  would  arise,  parti- 
tioned one  of  the  states  that  was  under  the  direct  rule 
of  the  British,  and  Lord  Morley,  who  succeeded  Curzon, 
rescinded  the  order  to  quiet  the  natives.  It  was  from  this 
incident  that  many  of  India's  present  problems  date,  and  the 
success  attained  by  the  natives  in  forcing  the  British  to  accede 
to  their  demands  has  had  a  widespread  effect  on  the  population 


obev  the  same  rules, 

to  wccive  punishment  themselves  before,  in  due 

CCMITSC.  they  order  it  for  others.     The  most  con- 

Moaaas  instance  hitherto  has  been  Prince  Ran- 

I^iiM,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 

oMt  tlrfawd's  foremost  cricketer — a  batsman 

^^l^moJuoed  into  the  art  a  feline  accuracy  of 

«vc«d  a^Krf'*"*^^  rapidity  of  wrist  which  would 

^le-anMMA  *^  ^"^Y  ^^^"  ^^  ^^^^  '^"^'^* 
•r^j^^^ cricket  in  the  West,  "  Ranji"  is 


jmfe  country  in  the  East. 


Not  that  the  native  states  are  as  advanced 
in  their  notions  as  are  the  directly  governed 
"provinces."  In  India,  as  elsewhere,  royalty, 
with  its  etiquette  and  its  prerogatives,  tends 
to  be  conservative.  No  more  severe  sentence 
can  be  inflicted  by  the  British  Raj  upon  an 
erring  potentate  than  to  reduce  the  number 
of  guns  which  he  can  claim  for  a  salute.  Three 
princes   alone   have   21    guns   apiece.     Eight 

princes  have  nine- 
teen.  Thirteen 
princes — including 
the  Maharaja  of 
Patiala  who  repre- 
sented India  at  Ver- 
sailles— have  17  guns. 
Seventeen  princes 
have  1 5  guns— among 
them  the  Mahara- 
jadhiraja  of  Sirohi! 
And  the  Jam  of  Na- 
wanagar — our  crick- 
eting friend,  Prince 
Ranjitsinjhi  —  is  in- 
cluded with  those 
who  have  1 1  guns. 
Ihe  Begum  of 
Bhopal,  as  a  woman, 
appeared  in  West- 
minster Abbey  com- 
pletely and  gorge- 
ously veiled,  while 
there  has  been  at 
least  one  prince  who, 
on  visiting  mere  Lon- 
don, chartered  his 
own  ship,  with  his 
own  cooks,.. his  own 
food,  and  his  own 
drinking  water — lest, 
through  association 
with  the  British 
Court  and  the  King 
Emperor,  he  should 
^  lose  caste.  The  no- 
tion that  "white  men"  walk  at  will  into  the 
palaces  of  these  monarchs  and  tell  them  what  to 
do  is  wide  of  the  truth.  The  Indian  princes  are 
treated  by  the  British  authorities  with  the  scru- 
pulous respect  extended,  let  us  say,  by  the 
Kaiser  before  the  War  to  the  kings  of  Bavaria 
or  Saxony.  Indeed,  it  is  a  complaint  against 
Britain  by  Liberals  that  she  sustains  the  dig- 
nity of  the  princes  as  an  assistance  to  her  own 
power.     It  is  not  in  the  native  states  that  you 
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find  as  a  rule  the  mare  advanced  politicians 
of  India.     What  England  faces  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  which  she  directly  governs,  would 
soon  be  suppressed  in  Hyderabad  by  her  gcxjd 
ally»    the    Nizam.     The    more    Liberal    India 
is  the  India  most  closely  in  touch  with  men 
and  women  who  speak  the  language  common 
to    the    United    States    and    Great    Britain. 
Since  the  British  went  to  India,  the  population 
has  increased  by  one 
hundred  millions,  this 
without  immigrants. 
In   1901,  it  was  294 
millions.    By  191  k  it 
had  risen  to  315  mil- 
lions, a  growth  in  ten 
years  of  21   millions 
or  -J  A  percent.     But 
the     movement     of 
people  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  from  the 
native  states  to  the 
provinces  and    not 
from  the  provinces  to 
the    native    states. 
Despite  criticisms  of 
British  Rule  and  its 
admitted     imperfec- 
tions,   the    people 
themselves,  when 
the\  makethechoice, 
appear  to  prefer  it  to 
the  ancestral  system 
under    which    the 
whole  of  India  was 
administered   in  for- 
mer  periods.     Many 
of    the   Nationalists 
would  like  to  see  the 
princes  and  their  cer- 
emonjal  entirely 
swept  away.     They 
have    come    to    be- 
lieve in  the  plain  coat  of  William  Ewart  (jlad- 
stone  and  Abraham  Lincoln.     By  pageantrv , 
they    are   less    swayed    than    they  were.     In 
their  souls  has  been   born   the  universal    re- 
public.    And   the  most   compelling  preachers 
of  simplicity  have  been,  perhaps,  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  her  successors,  who  displayed  to  the 
Indian  imagination  a  new  conception  of  royal 
dignity  and  service.     Few  Indian  dynasties  are 
older  than  hers.     None  approached  hers  in  in- 
fluence.    \  et  her  tiara  was  a  widow's  bonnet. 
No  one  who  reads  these  words  needs  to  be     pa 


MAtlATMA  GANDHi 
1  he  Hindu  lawyer  whose  pohcy  of  non-ccxiperatioTi  has  created 
so  many  of  India's  preseni  difficulties.  Gandhi's  plan  is  to 
oppose  the  British  only  passively,  but  already  several  clashes 
have  taken  |^!ace  between  the  authorities  and  some  of  Gandhi's 
supporters  who  failed  to  hold  themselves  in  check 


corrected  of  the  common  idea  that  the  Indian 
with  his  often  dark  complexion,  is  a  "kind  of 
a  Negro"  and  so  belongs  to  "a  colored  race/' 
It  is  far  less  untrue  to  say  that  the  Indians  are 
white  men,  tanned  by  the  sun.  In  the  coun- 
try, you  will  find  Aryans  of  all  kinds,  Mongols, 
Persians,  Arabs,  but  not  many  Africans.  If 
you  Compare  an  Indian,  with,  let  us  say,  a 
Zulu,  district,  you  will  find,  perhaps,  that  many 

of   the    Indians   are 
poorer,  less  fed  Jit  tie  | 
more  clothed,  and  no 
more    healthy    than 
are  many    of   the 
Zulus-     But  between 
the  two  communities, 
there  would    be    an 
essential     difference. 
1  he  Zulu  Chief  is  still 
a  barbarian.    He  has 
no  palace.    Nor  does 
he  pray  in  a  mosque 
or  a  temple.  The  arts 
that    he  patronizes 
are  elementary.     He 
is    without    refme- 
ment,  a  splendid  ani- 
mal, but  as  yet  un- 
civilized.    In    India, 
on   the  other   hand, 
despite   all    the  gen- 
eral poverty,  famine, 
plague,  disease,  prej- 
udice, and  ignorance, 
there  have  been  cul- 
tivated fur thou sands 
of  years  by  the  fortu- 
nate minority  a  liter- 
ature, religions,  arch- 
itecture,    sculpture, 
painting,  the  dance, 
exquisite  carving  and 
costume,  polite  man- 
ners, tradition,  prestige,  which  rival  and  in  some 
ways  surpass  the  achievements  of  the  Western 
workl     The  glories  of  the  Grand  Mogul  when 
he  reigned  in  Delhi  are  fact,  not  fable.     There 
you  may  stiil  see  his  palace,  with  the  l^earl 
Mosque   and    the    Diwan-l-Khas   or    Hall    of 
Audience,  the  roaf  of  which  was  once  silver 
foliage,  encrusted  with  gold,  and  valued   by 
Tavernier,  the  French  jeweler,  at  27  million 
francs.     In  Delhi,  t(X),  you  would  have  found 
the  Throne  of  the    fwo  Peacocks,  whose  ex- 
were  illuminated  with  sapphires, 
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THE  HALL  OF  THE  PEACOCK  THRONE 

And  a  marble  screen  in  the  palace  of  an  Indian  prince. 
These  wonderfully  deconitive  architectural  features 
are  typical  of  India,  Wealth  and  time  are  lavishly 
spent  on  unessentials,  and  the  economic  development 
of  the  country  is  left  to  outsiders 

rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  other  precious 
stones  of  appmpriate  colors;  a  throne  of 
gold,  based  on  six  golden  and  bejewelled  feet. 
That  India  is  a  civilization  has  never  been 
in  doubt. 

Why,  then,  did  her  civilization  fail?  In 
that  Peacock  Throne,  you  will  detect  one  clue 
to  the  mystery.  The  far-famed  gems  of  India 
were  her  accumulated  and  concentrated  wealth. 
Their  flash  and  gleam  were  the  quintessence 
of  the  luxury  for  which  miilions  toiled — 
luxur>'  denied  save  to  a  mere  handful  of  human 
beings.  It  was  to  a  peacock  throne  that 
Buddha  was  born  and  this  was  the  inheritance 
that  he  renounced.  It  was  the  desire  of  his 
father  to  bring  him  up  in  a  cloistered  se- 
clusion from  the  miseries  around  him,  but  the 
knowledge  of  them  penetrated  even  the 
Ciarden  of  Eden  where  dwelt  the  Prince,  and 
there  followed  his  great  renunciation  of  wife 
and  wealth  from  which  started  or  developed 
the  religions  that  bear  his  name.  The  belief 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  life  is  to  re* 
nounce  it  has  deeply  affected  the  mind  of 
ndia.    There  are  fakirs  and  ascetics  who  w^ill 


hold  forth  an  arm  till  it  withers,  bind  their 
legs  till  the  knees  and  feel  shrivel,  torture 
themselves  on  beds  of  pointed  nails,  and  roll 
their  bodies,  prostrate  on  the  ground*  instead 
of  walking  upright.  If  the  rich  renounce 
their  treasures,  there  is  nothing  for  the  poor  lo  j 
renounce   except    their   limbs. 

What    India    needed    was   not   that  wealth 
should  be  renounced  but  that  wealth   should 
be  invested  for  the  general   benefit.     In  herj 
treasuries,  the  talent,  described  in  the  para* 
ble,   was  wrapped   in  a   napkin   and    buned. 
There  should  have  been  a  common   employ- 
ment of  this  capital     It  was  the  bullion  in  the  I 
bank   on    which    might    have   been    based   a| 
system   of   commercial   and    national    creciils. 
What,  however;  the  European  found  in  India  J 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago^  was  the  fact 
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bat   no  capital  was   made  available   in   the 
Duntry  for  its  progressive  development.     The 
ivings,  whether  of  princes  or  people,  were 
bsolutely  immobilised.     Under  British  Rule, 
he  absorption  of  precious   metals  by    India 
|as    been    immense    and    continuous.     What 
Americans  deposit  in  their  savings  banks  and 
life  insurance,  the  Indian  has  hitherto  given 
his  wife  as  a  bangle  or  an  anklet.     It  is  not 
limply  domestic  affection  that  inspires  him  when 
^e  does  this.    His  securities,  so  worn  around  the 
mst.  cannot  be  stolen.     But.  economically,  a 
iir  of  ear-rings  acts  on  industry  as  did  the 
^eacock  Throne.     Both  are  useless  in  develop- 
ing trade  and  increasing  comforts. 

Take    the    case    of    communications.     The 


Roman  Empire  might  have  held  together  if 
there  had  been  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
a  post  office.  Certainly,  it  is  the  lack  of  these 
links  which  contributes  to  the  disintegration 
of  China.  For  all  of  them,  capital  has  had 
to  be  found  and  more  capital  still  is  needed. 
Up  to  the  present,  little  of  such  capital  could 
be  raised  in  India.  The  people  understand 
gold  and  silver  and  emeralds  which  they  can 
see  and  touch  and  admire,  but  a  btjnd,  a  stock 
certificate— what  does  that  mean?  After  all, 
even  in  the  United  Slates,  there  were  cases  of 
persons,  bringing  the  coupons  of  their  Liberty 
Loan  bonds,  with  the  money,  thinking  that 
they  had  to  pay  an  instalment  where,  in  reality, 
interest  was  due.  Doubtless  there  are  in  India 
and  always  have  been  only  too  many  money- 
lenders. It  is  only  in  such  an  Oriental  coun- 
try that  you  realise  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tural curses  on  usury.    But  the  money-lender 


HINDU  AND  MOHAMMEDAN  ARCHITECTURE 
The  dignified  temples  of  the  Mohammedans,  of  which 
the  lower  picture  is  an  example  and  which  has  hccn 
carried  nearest  perfection  in  the  Taj  Mahal,  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  Hindu  type  illustrated  above— 
the  Pabce  of  the  Winds  in  Jcyjx^re.  And  the  differ- 
ences in  architecture  that  have  heen  developed  by  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  Hindu  are  significant  of  their 
mental    and    religious   difTerencts 
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KUNCHINJINGA,    A    SISTER    MOUNTAIN    TO    EVEREST 

Near  the  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  India  are  the  "  Hill 
Tribes"  that  h^ve  made  so  much  trouble  for  the  Hriiish,  Living 
in  a  land  of  mountains,  reared  as  warriors,  and  urged  by  a  religion 
that  counsels  hatred  of  all  "infidels,"  these  wild  tribesmen  have 
always  presented  a  diflfkult  problem  for  the  Indian  authorities 


THE    GHATS    AT    BENARES 

Where  I  he  de%oiit  come  to  bathe  in  the  holy  waters  of  the  G 
and  where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  first  bathed  in  the 
river  and  then  cremated  on  its  banks.  The  British  have  interfered 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  religious  customs  and  beliefs  of  the 
natives  They  have,  however,  insisted  on  the  elimination  of  some 
of  the  more  barbarous  customs,  such  as  ihiii  of  the  burning  of 
widows  on  the  funeral  pyres  of  their  deceased  husbands 
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wants  his  thirty  per  cent,  or  more  on  the  ad- 
vance. At  thirty  per  cent,  you  cannot  finance 
railways.  And  it  is  because  British  capital 
can  be  had  at  Western  rates  of  interest  that 
British  authority  in  India  cannot  be  over- 
thrown. At  the  very  moment  when  the 
more  violent  Indian  politicians  are  preaching 
separation,  money  for  India's  vital  necessi- 
ties is  being  raised  in  London  on  the  faith  of 
the  British  connection.  The  cure  for  usury 
is,  of  course,  the  credit  bank*  In  India,  these 
banks  have  been  started  and  are  increasing 
in  numbers  and  business  transacted.  The 
machinery  whereby  India  may  finance  her 
own  enterprises  is  in  existence  and  will  be 
used  more  and  more  as  its  uses  are  better  ap- 
preciated. Instead  of  the  Peacock  Throne  and 
the  bunches  of  bangles,  we  shall  see  the  check 


book  and  all  that  it  means.     In  the  meantir 
it   is   perhaps  significant   that    **  the  unrestj 
though  serious,  has  not  affected  India's  finan- 
cial  credit    in   London.     And    the   Stock   Ex- 
change is  a  sensitive  barometer  of  stabih'ty. 

If  renunciation  of  wealth  failed  to  bring 
happiness,  so  must  we  say  that  renunciation 
of  power  by  Buddha  also  failed.  Such  a  man 
was.  indeed,  just  the  prince  that  India  needed, 
not  in  a  cave  and  not  sitting  under  a  sacred 
tree,  but  on  the  throne— at  his  desk — doing 
justice,  insisting  on* mercy,  and.  above  all,  sav- 
ing lives.  When  Buddha  abdicated,  somebody 
had  to  govern  and  in  due  course,  he  ap- 
peared. At  Mecca,  in  the  Seventh  Centur>', 
Islam  burst  on  the  worid  like  a  bomb.  East 
and  west  and  south,  the  expl<»sion  shattered 
society.  Christendom  had  within  herself  the 
vitality  to  resist  and  even  expel  thi-  \!oslem. 


BRITISH    AND   INDIAN   WEALTH 
The  Railroad  Station  at  Bombay^  and  a  jeweled  Hind 
woman.     The  economic  development  of  India  has  beelj 
fmanced  almost  entirely  from  outside — principally  fron 
London.     The  gold  and  jewels  of  the  natives  rrprrseni 
vast  wealthy  but  the  railroads  and  other  development! 
cannot  pay  the  twenty^five  or  thirty  per  cent,  inter 
necessary  to  bring  it  into  circulation,  the  native  prcfef< 
ence  being  to  use  it  for  personal  adornment-     Cofis< 
quently  I  be  prospective  borrower  turns  to  London  when 
money  is  loaned  at  reasonable  rates 


la  India,  he  secured  a  firm,  though  not  an 
foothold,     tn    Africa,    he    is    still 
thousands    annually    into    his    net, 
Buddha  renounced,  Mohammed  would 
His  followers,   though  a   minority. 
dtsuiged  the  face  of   India,     Vou  have 
ib^  Ub  oxnpare  the  noble  lines  of  the  Taj 
at  Agra — ^its  arches    and   domes   and 
so  simple  yet  so  authoritative — with 
dbborate   fa^de    of    the   Palace  of   the 
at  Je>pore — crowded  with  figures  and 
-to  see  what   I  mean.    The  designs 
Mastein.  like  his  dogmas,  are  dignified, 
zad  compelling  as  Deism  itself. 

the   Hindu,  to   whom    holiness   is 

i,and  the  Moslem,  to  whom  holiness 

ft.  the  British  have  stepped  tn  with 

]^mam  obvious  theorem  than  either  of  the%c. 

that,  after  all.  the  first  thin^  UmIh  will* 

b  is  to  live  it.     Here  wjn  llu»  n^Mh 

of  India,  undrr  tlu*  nI»*iiI»vvs   n< 


the   Himalayas,   desolated   with   border   raids! 
and  almost  ruined  as  an  area  of  cultivation  and 
peaceful    industry.    This    lost    territory    has 
been    regained    for   the    human    race,    Othera 
areas,  as  vast  as  this,  only  required  irrigation 
in  order   to   become  furiikv     There   are   now 
66,000   miles  of   canals  in    India — enough  to 
cross  the   United   Slates  a   score  of   times- 
watering  25.000,000  acres  and  indirectly  serv- 
ing double  that  area,  the  whole  of  which  canj 
be  cultivated.     It  is  an  area  almost  equal  tc 
that  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.     It   has  five 
times  the  acreage  of  the  Philippines.     At  the^ 
outset,  the  British  did  not  go  to  India  with  alf 
plan.     Before  the  Government  assumed  con- 
trol, merchants  had  been  there  for  more  than 
two  centuries  as  a  trading  company,  •M 

As  with  irrigation,  so  it  has  been  with  the" 
railways,  the  roads  and  all  the  other  amenities 
of  what  We  consider  to  be  the  normal  life  of  a 
iommunit\      \\  hen    their    necessity    bee 


I  he  Maharajah  ot  Mys^irc 


NATIVE  PRINCES 


The  Maharajah  of  Bikaner  (iCenlrc) 
The  Maharajah  of  Panola 


The  Unrest  in  India 


lapparent,   they   were   gradually   constructed. 

|The  men  who  put  their  money  into  these 
v^entures  hVed  in  London.  It  is  in  London 
that  the  shareholders'  meetings  usually  have 
to  be  held.  And  doubtless  such  an  absentee 
)roprietorate    has    been    detrimental    to    the 

fefficiency  of  management  thousands  of  miles 
away.  For  the  railways,  it  has  been  recom- 
nended,  therefore,  that  the  companies  transfer 

[their  headquarters  to  India  and  so  deal  with 
things  on   the  spot.    Doubtless,   this   policy 

[jvill  be  adopted.  Indeed,  with  the  financial 
>urces  of  London  seriously  depleted  owing 
to  the  War  and  with  India  herself  finding  her 
Dwn  feet   in  finance,   it  is  obvious  that  her 

[public  services  and  trade,  like  her  politics,  will 

[become  more  and  more  Indian  and  less  and  less 
British. 

One  must,  however,  write  frankly  what  is 
the  truth.    Not  in   India  alone  but  also  in 

kChina,  the  trouble  has  been  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  Oriental  vice  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption among  the  Asiatic  officials  responsible 
for  the  collection  and  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  when  collected,     it  was  a  bankrupt 

I  India,  as  it  was  a  bankrupt  Egypt,  that  Britain 

'undertook  to  reorganise.  And  unless  the 
Indian  shows  that  he  has  learned  the  lesson 

'of  strict  honesty  in  his  use  of  the  nation's 

^resources,  it  will  follow  infallibly,  whatever  be 
his  eloquence  over  nationalism,  that  the  former 
confusion  and  impoverishment  will  recur. 
No  British  official  is  permitted  to  engage  in 
commercial  operations.     For  him   to   receive 

,  a  gift,  however  trivial,  would  be  to  commit  at 
St  a  most  reprehensible  indiscretion.  He 
arrives  in  the  country  as  a  young  man  with  a 
salary.  He  stays  there  until  he  has  left  his 
health  behind  and  then  he  returns  home  on  a 

rpension.  From  first  to  last,  his  modest 
finances  are  arranged  for  him,  and  he  must 
content  himself  with  them. 

There  has  been,  of  course,  no  migration  by 
the  British  into  India.  Even  to-day,  they  are 
a  mere  handful  of  people,  visiting  there  on 
business.  Whether  they  be  officials,  mer- 
chants, or  missionaries,  they  do  not  settle 
down  or  marry  in  the  country,  but  in  the  main 
keep  to  themselves  and  to  the  job  in  hand, 
IVtany  have  with  them  a  wife  from  Europe, 
but  as  it  is  found  that  the  children  do  not 
thrive  in  a  climate  so  tropical,  the  youngsters 
are  sent  to  Europe,  and  often  do  not  see  their 
parents  for  years.  The  story  of  Colonel  New- 
come  returning  from   India  to  find  his  son 


grown  up  was  written  by  Thackeray  who  ha 
known  India  well.  Hence  it  is  that  so  clear  a 
distinction  has  to  be  drawn  between  the 
British  and  previous  invaders  who  have  en- 
tered India  and  there  established  a  foreign 
sovereignty.  In  no  real  sense  has  England 
established  in  India  a  dynasty.  Her  Gover- 
nor-General is  appointed  for  five  years  and  for 
no  longer.  He  is  then  succeeded  by  someone 
belonging,  probably,  to  an  entirely  different 
family.  He  is  as  much  a  tenant  of  his  resi- 
dences as  Mr.  Harding  is  a  tenant  of  the 
White  House.  It  was  different  with  previous 
rulers.  They  wanted  India  as  a  personal 
estate.  They  came  not  to  govern  only  but  to 
live  and,  so  living,  they  were  enervated.  It 
is  because  every  white  official  comes  to  India 
fresh,  with  the  breezes  of  the  temperate  zone 
in  his  lungs  and  with  the  blood  of  youth  in  his 
veins,  that  he  is  able  to  be  as  vigorous  and  as 
efficient  as  were  the  men  who  went  before  him. 
One  difficulty  to-day  is  the  scarcity  of  such 
officials.  Britain  has  herself  lost  700,000  of 
her  men  in  the  War  and  among  them  many  of 
her  best.  In  Anglo-Indian,  as  in  other  ** im- 
perialist'* circles,  the  fatalities  were  especially 
severe,  for  these  were  not  the  men  who  waited 
to  be  sent  into  the  Army.  Also,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that,  in  the  clubs  of  Piccadilly 
where  old  and  seasoned  Anglo-Indians  meet 
to  discuss  the  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  which 
they  know  so  well,  all  the  talk  is  in  favor  of  the 
reforms  in  India.  Many  of  these  veterans 
believe  profoundly  that  India  will  never  gov- 
ern herself  and  will  go  to  wrack  and  ruin  if  she 
makes  the  attempt.  In  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  heard  peers  of  this  type  discuss  the  Indian 
Councils  Bill  which  set  up  Pariiaments  for  the 
first  time,  and  their  misgivings  were  out- 
spoken. In  such  quarters,  the  possible  re- 
cruit for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  would  be 
told,  "My  boy,  go  to  India  as  I  did  fifty  years 
ago,  to  govern.  But  don't  go  to  India  if  you 
are  not  allowed  to  govern.  Let  it  be  one  thing 
or  the  other.**  To  send  out  governing  officials 
was  a  big  task.  The  best  from  the  Univer- 
sities had  to  be  chosen,  not  by  favor  but  by  an 
anonymous  and  public  examination,  as  ex- 
acting as  the  most  exacting  Honor  ScTiool  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  But  it  will  be  found 
an  even  bigger  task  to  find  officials  who  will 
agree  to  govern  by  cooperation,  who  will  be 
happy  to  debate  the  points  which  they  us< 
simply  to  decide. 
That  civil  and  criminal  justice  in  India 
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equitably  administered  will  be,  1  think,  agreed 
even  by  controversialists.  Thugs  and  da- 
coils,  who  were  the  holdup  men  of  the  old  era, 
have  been  crushed  and  no  longer  terrorise 
innumerable  victims.  For  the  first  time,  the 
country  is  safe  for  travellers.  In  the  past,  fam- 
ine was  an  act  of  God  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done  about  it  except  to  submit  to 
the  divine  decree.  To-day,  the  plans  for 
dealing  with  famine  are  as  detailed  and  as 
carefully  thought  out  as  were  the  war-plans 
of  Germany  before  August,  1914.  The  weather 
is  watched,  the  rainfall  is  recorded,  and  at  the 
appointed  moment  the  button  is  pressed  and 
amid  the  calamity,  hardly  a  life  will  be  lost. 
One  aggravation  of  famine  is  the  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry  to  migrate.  The 
density  of  population  in  India  varies  from  800 
to  the  square  mile  to  5  persons  only.  But  the 
people,  unaccustomed  hitherto  to  railways 
and  clinging  to  the  soil  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  do  not  flow  into  the  waste  places. 
They  are  held  back  by  their  habits.  Against 
snakes  and  wild  animals,  there  is,  too,  a  con- 
stant warfare.  Just  as  the  colonists  cleared 
the  forests,  so  it  is  for  the  new  India  to  clear 
her  jungles. 

To  all  these  measures,  India  has  submitted 
with  a  silent  wonder.  She  knew  that  Britain 
benefited  by  her  resultant  trade.  But  when 
the  present  century  opened,  she  was  not  con- 
scious of  a  grievance  nor  did  she  look  beyond 
the  British  occupation  for  a  future.  Under 
the  surface,  however,  there  was  growing  up  a 
new  India,  secure  both  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion and  against  internal  dissension,  able  there- 
fore to  achieve  for  the  first  time  a  conscious 
unity.  That  unity  was  promoted  by  every- 
thing that  the  British  did.  There  were  means 
of  travel  and  transmission  of  letters.  There 
were  newspapers  which  printed  the  happen- 
ings throughout  India,  so  bringing  each  day's 
events  into  one  perspective.  But  above  all 
there  was  the  English  language  itself,  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  Empire,  to  be  spoken  by 
all  the  intellectuals,  even  at  the  very  Con- 
gresses where  the  Englishman  and  his  ways 
were  most  thoroughly  denounced.  It  could 
actually  be  said  that  the  Bible  to-day  is  more 
read  in  India  than  is  any  other  volume,  and 
is  perhaps  better  understood  than  in  some 
Western  countries.  You  could  not  set  up  in 
India  one  authority  and  maintain  it  without 
creating  in  India  one  country. 

The  last  Viceroy  of  the  old  school  was  Lord 


Curzon.  Brilliant,  haughty,  efficient,  he  did 
much  good.  And  by  his  own  desire  he  was 
appointed  to  a  second  term  of  office.  It 
proved  to  be  too  great  a  temptation  of  Provi- 
dence. In  Bengal,  Lord  Curzon  found  that 
Nationalism  was  arising.  His  answer  was  to 
cut  Bengal  in  half  and  to  turn  one  province 
into  two.  To  him,  it  seemed  merely  a  stroke 
of  the  pen.  But  to  the  enthusiasts  of  Bengal 
it  was  a  stab  at  the  heart.  Bengal  was  not 
merely  an  area.  Bengal  was  a'  country. 
Bengal  had  a  history.  Bengal  partitioned 
became  as  Poland  partitioned.  And  one  of 
the  first  of  Lord  Morley's  acts  when  he  became 
Secretary  for  India  was  to  reverse  the  edict. 
But  the  harm  was  then  done.  India  was 
aroused,  first  to  a  sense  of  injustice  and  sec- 
ondly to  the  knowledge  that  by  her  protest  she 
had  forced  even  Great  Britain  to  turn  right 
about  face.  From  that  moment  onward, 
self-government  in  India  was  an  inevitable 
destiny.  It  must  have  come  anyway.  But 
Lord  Curzon  revealed  the  certainty. 

That  was  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  yet 
Parliaments  are  now  elected  and  at  work.  At 
Delhi,  there  sits  what  in  the  United  States 
would  be  called  the  Congress.  But  the  Prov- 
inces also  have  their  legislatures.  The  great 
principle  has  been  established  that  citizens 
in  India  must  be  allowed  to  vote  at  elections. 
With  it  is  associated  the  principle  that  the 
executive  must  sit  in  counsel  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  so  elected,  hear  their 
views,  answer  their  questions,  and  in  many 
matters  abide  by  their  decisions.  It  is  no 
more  than  a  beginning  in  democracy.  Out 
of  a  population  of  more  than  200  million 
people  in  directly  governed  India,  only  about 
6  million  have  the  vote  as  yet.  In  the  legis- 
latures, there  is  still  a  nominated  element  which 
may  outvote,  on  many  occasions,  the  elected 
element  or  a  majority  of  it.  And  the  ix)wers  of 
the  legislatures  are  still  limited  though  ex- 
tending. But  the  beginning  has  been  a 
success.  There  has  been  no  breakdown  like 
that  which  occurred  to  the  Parliaments  of 
Persia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  China.  The 
Constitution  of  India  must  be  broadened,  but 
it  is  still  in  being.  And  its  amendment  at  an 
early  date  is  considered  to  be  certain. 

If  the  unrest  in  India  had  been  entirely  polit- 
ical, these  measures  and  the  prospect  of 
"  Freedom  slowly  broadening  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent," 
would    doubtless    have    allayed    it.    In    the 


INDIA  S  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  RELIGIOUS  TENDENCrES 
Many  of  the  subdivisions  of  India  are  still  ruled  by  native  princes  who  are  under  the  lacifuHy  arranged  control  of  the 
British,  but  the  major  portion  of  the  country  is  ruled  directly  by  British  officials.  The  religious  complexities,  however, 
are  even  greater  than  the  political.  This  map  shows  the  predominant  religions  in  the  various  sections,  but  ever>'where, 
of  course,  are  to  be  found  representatives  of  all  the  religions,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  religious  sects  very 
nearly  balance  each  other  in  strength.  As  these  sects  are  often  bitterly  opposed,  the  British,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Moplahs,  are  forced  to  defend  the  weaker  or  less  combative  clement  against  the  attacks  of  the  other 


Parliaments,  there  is  now  for  the  first  time  a 
career  open  to  the  intellectuals,  and  Mrs. 
Besant,  previously  a  severe  critic  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  for  giving  the  Constitution  a  fair 
chance.  So  also  is  the  poet  and  teacher  of 
India,  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  who  visited 
the  United  States  not  long  ago.  There  is  a 
solid  body  of  opinion,  including,  of  course,  the 
Christian    missionaries    and    their    converts. 


many  of  the  Parsees,  the  merchants  and 
bankers,  and  the  princes,  which  supports 
British  Rule,  as  now  reorganized,  assuming 
toward  it  the  attitude  of  Arthur  Griffith  when 
he  accepts  the  Irish  Free  State  or  of  Botha 
and  Smuts  when  they  agreed  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  But  as  Ireland  has  De  Valera 
and  the  Republicans,  and  as  South  Africa  has 
her   separatists    under   General    Hertzog, 
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India  is  to-day  disturbed — some  would  say, 
inspired — by  a  movement  which  aims  not  at 
a  steady  evolution  but  at  a  sudden  break  with 
the  British.  The  issue  now  raised  strikes 
far  deeper  than  the  partition  of  Bengal.  It  is 
a  racial  and  religious  rather  than  an  adminis- 
trative quarrel.  During  the  war,  which  contin- 
ued in  the  Himalayas  long  after  it  had  ended 
in  Europe,  there  were  disturbances  fomented 
in  the  Punjab  which  the  Government  sup- 
pressed by  methods  that  during  the  Mutiny, 
sixty  years  ago,  would  have  aroused  no  protest. 
They  were  methods  which  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key, when  in  power,  or  the  Indian  potentates 
themselves,  in  the  old  days,  would  have  pur- 
sued to  lengths  far  exceeding  the  worst  esti- 
mates of  British  severity.  But  the  effects 
were  grave.  Among  peoples,  of  whom  ninety 
per  cent,  are  still  illiterate,  the  shootings  at 
Amritzar  were  a  language  that  all  could  under- 
stand. They  challenged  the  Western  man  to 
say  whether  he  did  or  did  not  consider  the 
life  of  an  Eastern  man  to  be  cheaper  than  his 
own.  And  at  this  moment  there  was  avail- 
able for  India  a  leader  of  incomparable  fas^ 
cination.  Gandhi  had  been  a  successful  and 
patriotic  lawyer  in  South  Africa.  So  loyal  was 
he  then  that  he  supported  the  British  against 
the  Boers.  Nor  was  his  quarrel  at  the  outset 
with  the  British.  On  the  contrary,  the  British 
supported  him  and  his. Hindu  friends  in  their 
complaints  against  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. The  blunt  fact  was  and  is  that  South 
Africa  will  not  have  Indian  immigration.  She 
resists  it  as  California  resists  ttie  Japanese,  and 
she  finger-printed  her  Indian  citizens  as  if  they 
were  criminals  to  be  kept  under  surveillance. 
To  those  of  us  who  have  seen  Srinivasa  Sastri, 
sitting  at  the  Washington  Conference  side  by 
side  with  Secretary  Hughes,  Mr.  Balfour,  M. 
Briand,  and  Admiral  Kato,  the  finger-printing 
will  be  duly  appreciated.  The  humiliation 
of  it  changed  Gandhi  into  an  ascetic,  an  altruist, 
and  an  agitator.  He  became  the  Tolstoy  of 
India,  streaked  with  a  dash  of  Savonarola. 
He  is  a  preacher,  but  also  he  is  a  politician.  In 
Gandhi,  the  Hindu  has  found  a  voice. 

If  the  Hindu  were  himself  perfect,  so  would 
be  Gandhi's  case.  It  would  be  unanswerable. 
But  there  is,  in  actual  fact,  no  offence  com- 
mitted against  the  Hindu  even  by  the  South 
African,  which  the  Hindu  himself  does  not  com- 
mit against  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  What  is 
the  use  of  India  condemning  inequality  of 
race  when  there  are  still  within  her  borders  no 


fewer  than  2,500  main  castes,  between  which 
intermarriage  is  debarred,  while  a  vast  popula- 
tion of  60  million  have  been  bom  outcasts 
•altogether  and  are  treated  as  untouchable? 
As  long  as  caste  prevails  in  India,  there  can  be 
no  citizenship  as  we  understand  it,  and  for  the 
outcast,  there  is  no  hope,  save  in  Western, 
which  means  British  and  American  influence. 
Cut  off  the  East  once  more  from  the  West,  and 
the  pariahs  are  again  doomed.  "As  1  walked 
up  the  street,"  wrote  Dr.  Hill,  of  Downing 
College,  Cambridge,  when  travelling  in  Ceylon. 
"  I  happened  to  follow  an  old  fellow  in  a  turban, 
who  suddenly  turned  round  and  kicked  a  Tamil 
in  the  stomach  because  the  latter,  in  handing 
a  plantain  to  his  little  boy,  had  touched  the  old 
Turk.  Since  the  Tamil  took  the  blow  without 
remonstrance,  1  imagine  that  difference  of 
caste  prevented  him  from  returning  it." 
Even  if  Gandhi  be  himself  opposed  to  caste, 
teaching  as  he  does  that  whether  we  read  the 
Koran,  the  Bible,  or  any  other  religious  book, 
we  may  equally  learn  what  is  meant  by  love  and 
life  and  God,  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  ap- 
pealed to  and  aroused  the  Eastern  prejudices 
against  Western  thought  and  progress.  At  a 
time  when  cotton  cloth  for  burjing  the  dead 
costs  five  times  as  much  as  normal,  Gandhi 
bids  his  followers  bum  it  as  it  lies  in  bales  on 
the  quays.  Improving  on  their  instructions, 
his  devotees  proceed  to  strip  the  clothes  from 
the  persons  of  Parsees  who  welcome  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  so  do  they  drive  Gandhi 
himself,  horrified,  into  a  paroxysm  of  penance. 
Planting  the  seed,  he  repudiates  the  fruit. 

The  unrest  among  Hindus  has  happened  to 
coincide  in  time  with  an  Islamic  uprising.  As 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Turk  was  shattered, 
so  has  the  Moslem  leaped  forth  with  a  new 
spiritual  fervor.  In  Afghanistan,  he  has 
thrown  off  British  influence  and  allied  himself 
with  Russia,  under  the  Soviets.  In  Armenia, 
he  is  again  slaughtering  and  oppressing  the 
Christians.  In  Egypt,  he  claims  the  throne. 
In  equatorial  Africa,  he  is  making  many  con- 
verts. And  in  India,  under  the  direction  of 
the  AH  brothers,  now  arrested,  he  would  over- 
turn the  Brkish  Raj.  These  are  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  the  India  Office  in 
London  to  insist,  first  on  the  most  lenient 
obtainable  terms  of  peace  for  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  secondly  for  a  most  s>Tnpathetic 
attitude  at  the  Washington  Conference  toward 
Japan.  In  both  cases,  the  explanation  is 
India. 
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If  the  national  movement  led  by  Gandhi 
is  to  succeed,  it  must  include  the  Moslems. 
And  for  a  time  the  Moslems  have  been  in- 
cluded. They  wanted  to  oppose  Britain  and 
so,  for  different  reasons,  did  the  Hindus,  and 
an  alliance  was  thus  possible,  even  to  the  extent 
of  sharing  religious  ceremonies  like  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  But  from  the  first  it  has  been 
obvious  that  between  the  teaching  of  Gandhi, 
who  condemned  the  use  of  force,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  Mohammed,  who  commanded  the  use  of 
force,  there  could  be  no  permanent  common 
denominator.-  And  the  break  has  already 
come.  On  the  Malabar  Coast  dwell  certain 
tribes,  of  Arab  origin,  called  the  Moplahs. 
These  implacable  dervishes  have  broken  loose, 
not  against  the  English  as  such,  but  against 
infidels,  whoever  they  may  be,  which  means  the 
Hindus.  Nothing  perpetrated  by  the  Mahdi 
in  the  Sudan  or  by  Abdul  Hamid  in  Asia  Minor 
has  exceeded  in  unmentionable  horror  the 
killing,  the  mutilation,  the  unbridled  lust  of 
the  Moplahs  in  their  piratical  proselytism. 
That  Gandhi,  the  idealist,  should  have  en- 
deavored to  defend  these  atrocities  on  the 
ground  that  the  Moplahs  were  only  acting 
according  to  their  religion,  has  brought  upon 
him  a  scathing  rejoinder  from  Mrs.  Besant. 
In  weighing  up  the  record  of  the  Government 
— of  any  government — one  has  to  reckon, 
not  only  the  mistakes  that  it  has  made  and  the 
good  that  it  has  failed  to  do,  but  the  evil  which 
it  is  holding  in  check.  The  Moplah  horror — 
incomparably  more  terrible  than  many  Amrit- 
zars — reveals  what  dogs  of  rapine  and  fanati- 
cism might  be  unleashed  in  India  if  a  central 
authority,  independent  of  racial  and  religious 
animosities,  were  hurled  down. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  "alternative  government."  Ameri- 
cans and  French  and  English  can  change  their 
cabinets  without  changing  their  sovereignty. 
India,  as  now  constituted,  cannot.  If  prices 
rise  owing  to  the  war,  if  mistakes  are  made, 
there  is  no  means  of  finding  new  ministers. 
» The  executive  may  be  unpopular  but  it  must 
go  on.  The  railways  must  be  run.  If  there 
is  plague  or  cholera,  the  officials,  though  under 
criticism,  must  deal  with  it,  even  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives.  Indeed,  perhaps  the  most  con- 
vincing argument  in  favor  of  British  Rule  is 
not  that  it  has  been  free  from  faults,  not  that  it 
has  done  all  that  it  should  have  done,  but  that 
there  is  so  much  for  British  Rule  still  to  ac- 


complish. Because  the  system  of  education 
is  top  heavy,  furnishing  too  many  colleges  for 
the  schools  below  them,  therefore,  there  are 
years  of  work  ahead  of  India,  if  she  is  to  per- 
suade her  farmers  to  value  book  learning  for 
their  boys  and  girls.  Because  the  people  are 
poor  and  perpetually  hungry,  therefore  years 
must  be  spent  on  developing  their  industries, 
and,  1  must  add,  their  industry  also.  Beg- 
ging and  loafing  must  become  as  dishonorable 
as  banditry.  And,  more  than  everything 
else,  the  women  must  be  emancipated.  Talk 
about  liberty  in  India  is  hollow  if  the  home  is 
to  remain  a  prison,  if  children  are  to  be  mar- 
ried soon  after  birth,  and  if  lifelong  widowhood 
be  the  fate  of  girls  not  yet  in  their  teens. 
There  is  no  liberty,  worth  the  name,  which 
would  debar  tens  of  millions  of  suffering  and 
secluded  women  from  access  to  the  entire 
range  of  medical  science,  merely  because  doc- 
tors are  usually  men.  Grievances  against 
British  Rule  are  trivial  compared  with  the 
grievance  against  the  social  tyranny  of  the 
zenana.  It  is  true  that  in  India,  as  in  some 
other  countries,  jx)liticians  have  been  thrown 
into  prison — a.  recent  instance  is  Lajpat  Rai, 
who  had  come  home  from  the  United  States 
under  amnesty  and  presumably  had  repeated 
what  was  considered  to  be  his  offence.  And 
some  prisoners  have  been  flogged.  Here 
and  there,  riots  are  reported  which  lose  nothing 
in  the  telling.  But  despite  this,  you  will  sel- 
dom or  never  find  a  missionary- — not  an  Amer- 
ican missionary — who  would  wish  to  see  In- 
dia, here  and  now,  committed  to  the  sole  rule 
of  Indians.  What  the  missionary  fears  in  the 
national  movement  is  its  conservatism.  The 
doctrine  is  preached  that,  before  the  British 
came,  India  was  united,  prosperous,  intellec- 
tual— and  what  England  brought  was  a 
reign  of  rapacious  plunder  and  reaction. 
Get  rid  of  the  English,  it  is  argued  to-day,  and 
you  need  pay  no  more  land  tax  into  what  are 
represented  to  be  the  coffers  of  London.  But 
it  is  to-day  too  late  thus  to  tear  apart  the  East 
and  the  West.  You  cannot  again  isolate  even 
Korea,  much  less  India,  for  whose  ills  the  true 
remedy  seems  to  be  cooperation,  rather  than 
the  non-cooperation  preached  by  Gandhi — 
a  partnership  between  Hindu,  Moslem,  Parsee, 
Brahmin,  and  the  detached  Anglo-Saxon. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  partnership,  the  idea 
of  Indian  nationalism  would  never  have  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
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Its  Moods  and  Its  Achievements 
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A  Chapter  fnoisi  Mr.  Sullivin's  forthcofninig  b«ok,  "The  Grejit  Adventure  in  Wathington:  A  Stofy  of  the  Cooference** 


^-  ^'  I  MHE  room  was  in  a  white  marble 
^B  I  building,  set  well  back  from  the 
^H  I  broad  asphalted  drive  that  leads 
^B  I  from  the  White  House  down  to  the 
^m  ^  Potomac — a  building  of  serene  and 
^"  unobtrusive  beauty,  founded  by  American 
I  women  as  a  memorial  to  ancestors  who  fought 
in  the  Revolution. 

As  the  hurrying  crowds  came  on  foot  and  by 
motor   on    that    chilly    November    morning, 
there  was  in  their  manner  the  eagerness  of 
persons  who  anticipate  a  great  event.     Within 
the  room  the  first  impression*  to  the  present 
writer,  was  one  of  contrast  to  a  previous  ex- 
perience.    "How   infinitely   more   beautiful/' 
runs  the  first  line  in  my  note-book,  "is    this 
room  than  the  glaring  red  and  gold  of  the  room 
at  Paris  where  the  Peace  Conference  was  held/' 
^^  ^^  ^he  sense  of  contrast  made  by  the  homely 
^H  simplicity  of  this  American  room,  with  its  white 
^V  panelled  walls  on  which  the  only  touches  of 
^m  color  were  the  paintings  of  George  and  Martha 
Washington  and  the  necessary  flags,  there  was 
a  premonition  of  the  historic  change  of  world 
leadership  thai  was  to  take  place  within  an  hour 
— a  change  not  merely  in  the  physical  sense, 
from  Europe  to  America,  but  a  spiritual  change* 
a  complete  about-face  in  the  direction  and  goal 


of  mankind's  highest  expression  of  organized 
effort. 

The  galleries  filled  up  first,  and  there  was  a 
measure  of  the  elevation  of  the  event  in  the 
quality  of  those  who  composed  the  audience. 
Persons  who,  in  other  places,  are  themselves 
the  actors  in  not  inconsiderable  matters,  were 
on  this  occasion  spectators.  The  massive 
John  W.  Weeks  came  slowly  down  the  steep 
steps  of  the  gallery,  his  alert  and  vigorous  atten- 
tion divided  between  watching  his  step  and 
casting  a  vigilantly  appraising  eye  upon  the 
forum  below.  Over  Weeks's  shoulder  peered 
the  homely  and  friendly  face  of  the  equally  mas- 
sive Denby.  The  simplicity  of  Denby's  coun- 
tenance, its  typical  American  quality,  brought 
out  by  the  contrast  with  so  many  foreign  faces 
elsewhere  in  the  crowd,  caused  one  of  those 
curious  and  irrelevant  leaps  oi  memory  that 
expressed  itself  in  my  jotting  down  in  my  note- 
book a  line  1  once  saw  above  an  old  hearth- 
stone, "East,  West — Home's  Best/'  Among 
the  other  Cabinet  members,  the  frail  figure 
and  salient  features  of  Will  Hays  stood  out 
with  an  air  of  projecting  electric  emanations  of 
his  dynamic  personality  in  the  direction  of 
stimulus  and  encouragement  to  the  actors  be- 
low.    In  a  box  directly  over  the  forum  Mrs. 
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Harding  sat  erect  and  watchful.  Not  once 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  session 
did  her  back  touch  the  back  of  her  chain  Be- 
side her  sat  the  austere  Coolidge,  his  cold  blue 
eyes  intent  upon  the  forum.  The  daughter  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  wife  of  Nicholas 
Longworth,  sat  much  as  she  used  to  sit  day 
after  day  throughout  the  League  of  Nations 
debate  in  the  Senate,  leaning  over  the  railing 
in  the  manner  of  an  imperial  dictator  at  a  con- 
test  of  Roman  gladiators,  her  dusky,  almost 
sombrous  features  having  an  air  of  challenging 
vigilance,  seeming  to  say,  "Let  no  American 
fail  in  his  duty  on  pain  of  my  displeasure." 

Directly  across  in  the  gallery  was  a  solid 
phalanx  of  Senators,  destined  a  little  later  to  do 
a  most  un-Senatorlike  thing.  On  the  floor,  in 
direct  contact  with  the  delegates,  were  the 
three  hundred  newspaper  men,  in  their  field  as 
picked  a  group  of  the  elect  as  were  the  delegates 
themselves.  Mr,  Bryan,  entering  in  his  silk 
hat  and  old-fashioned  cape,  had  something  of 
the  air  of  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  not  yet 
quite  sure  whether  to  shed  benevolence  on  the 
occasion  or  to  thunder  anathema  if  things 
should  go  wrong.  Close  by  him,  the  broad  and 
smiling  face  of  William  Allen  White  of  Kansas 
radiated  wholesome  optimism  and  friendliness, 
as  typically  American  as  anything  in  the  room. 
The  editor  of  the  London  Times,  after  a  lifetime 
of  the  politics  of  London.  Rome,  and  Vienna » 
was  for  the  first  time  recording  an  American 
drama.  The  editor  of  the  Paris  Matin  sat 
with  a  Korean  to  the  right  of  him  and  the  editor 
of  the  Shanghai  Shun  Pao  to  his  left.  Wells, 
the  British  author  of  the  '*Outlineof  History," 
was  framed  in  a  solid  mass  of  forty  Japanese, 
The  lifetime  reporter  of  thi.ty  years  of.  wars 
on  three  continents,  Henry  W,  Nevinson,  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  was  here  to  report  an 
event  infinitely  more  to  his  liking. 

On  the  floor,  the  first  of  the  delegates  to  stroll 
in  to  w^here  the  green-covered  tables  were  set 
end  to  end  in  an  open  square,  was  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts.  My  notes  say  "strolled/'  and 
that  was  the  correct  description  of  his  listless 
manner  of  having  done  this  sort  of  thing  very 
often,  quite  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work. 
At  the  moment  I  smiled  at  it  as  an  expression 
of  that  New  England  manner  which  decrees 
that  you  must  never  be  excited  nor  appear 
to  be  much  impressed  by  the  importance  of 
an>thing  whatever  you  may  happen  to  be  do- 
ing. But  as  1  re-read  my  notes  kwlay,  I  won- 
der whether  there  was  not  in  that  dtgagi  man- 
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ner  a  deeper  and  more  pregnant  art  than  merely 
living  up  to  the  personal,  family,  state,  and 
sectional  tradition  whose  requirement  is  that 
you  must  never  seem  to  take  yourself  too  ser- 
iously, and  must  always  contrive  to  look  a  little 
boredwhen  you  are  doing  something  exception- 
ally important.  Lodge,  at  that  moment,  had 
a  greater  reason  to  cover  up  inner  excitement 
with  outer  calm,  for,  as  we  now  know,  he  was 
one  of  only  nine  men  who  knew— this  phrase 
is  the  one  the  chaste  Balfour  used  later  to  d  ~ 
scribe  it— the  blow  that  was  going  to  fall. 

One  by  one  the  others  came  in  and  found 
their  way  to  their  chairs.  We  noticed  that 
when  Briand  sought  his  seat  on  the  side  that 
formed  the  top  of  the  square,  he  did  not  find  it 
there.  The  Americans  and  British  filled  all  the 
top-side  tables;  and  we  thought  we  noticed 
something  a  little  less  than  gratification  on  the 
countenance  of  the  dark  and  heavy  Frenchman 
when  he  found  his  seat  around  the  comer,  on 
the  side.  In  all  the  later  sessions  we  observed 
there  had  been  a  new  shuffling  of  the  seats,  and 
France  sat  at  the  head  table.  The  incident 
was  small,  but  it  went  to  the  heart  of  all  the 
things  that  happened  about  France  during  the 
subsequent  weeks. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  little  burst  of  applause. 
It  was  for  Hughes.  The  other  American  dele- 
gates gathered  round  him,  and  all  four  of  them 
tcx>k  their  seats.  Root  looked  cool,  inscrutable, 
and  a  little  as  if  he  were  hiding  some  embarrass- 
ment with  summoned  sternness.  All  four  of 
the  Americans,  and  especially  Underwood. 
who  was  probably  conscious  of  his  Senatorial 
cronies  in  the  gallery,  had  a  little  of  the  em- 
barrassed and  deferential  temerity  of  the  bride- 
groom at  a  w^edding,  who  expects  to  be  smiled 
at  for  all  this  fuss  and  ceremony. 

Suddenly  there  was  applause;  it  rose  quickly 
in  volume  as  realization  of  the  occasion  for  it 
spread  throughout  the  audience.  Harding  had 
entered.  For  the  first  time,  the  crowd  rose. 
Harding  took  his  seat  and  the  audience  with 
h\m.  Then  Hughes  spoke  the  first  words  of 
the  conference.  It  was  a  brief  sentence  to 
announce  the  prayer.  Hughes's  voice  was 
strong  and  full-throated.  It  had  a  reassuring 
quah'ty.  It  inspired  confidence.  When  the 
prayer  was  over,  Hughes  rose  again  and  said 
five  words,  "The  President  of  the  United 
States."  Harding,  as  he  rose,  had  his  habitual 
air  of  disarming  and  ingratiating  modesty. 
He  bowed  very  formally  and  deeply,  and  began. 

In  the  overshadowing  nature  of  what  came 
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soon  afterward,  the  quality  of  that  opening 
speech  of  Harding's  has  been  lost  sight  of. 
As  it  happens,  I  had  also  heard  Harding,  the 
day  before,  make  his  other  speech,  at  the 
burial  ceremony  of  the  unknown  soldier,  when 
he  ended  by  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  two  speeches  remain  in  my  mind  together, 
and  the  effect  they  made  at  the  time  on  one 
who  followed  them  closely,  can  be  expressed 
by  the  hurried  memorandum  1  made  that  day 
in  the  Conference.  It  was  a  note  meant  less 
to  describe  the  speech,  than  to  express  the 
essence  of  what  Harding's  spirit  seemed  to 
breathe.  *' Warren  Harding,"  I  wrote,  "has 
put  his  mind  on  war,  and  the  end  of  his  reflec- 
tions is  that  he  hates  and  loathes  it.  He  will 
go  as  far  as  he  safely  can  toward  ending  it." 

1  suspect  that  in  Harding's  mind,  as  in  my 
own,  and  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  the  delegates 
and  others  in  Washington  at  the  time,  the  two 
events  coming  on  two  succeeding  days  were 
merged  and  seen  as  one — the  burial  of  the 
unknown  soldier,  who  symbolized  our  grief 
over  the  sacrifices  of  the  war  just  passed;  and 
the  opening  of  the  Conference,  which  symbol- 
ized our  hope  of  making  other  such  sacrifices 
unnecessary.  Certain  it  is  that  the  most  earn- 
est and  moving  part  of  this  speech  of  Harding's 
at  the  Conference  opening  was  the  passage  in 
which  he  spoke  the  emotions  that  had  come  to 
him  the  day  before: 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  are  but  freshly  turned 
from  the  burial  of  an  unknown  American  soldier, 
when  a  nation  sorrowed  while  paying  him  tribute. 
Whether  it  was  spoken  or  not,  a  hundred  millions  of 
our  people  were  summarizing  the  inexcusable  causes, 
the  incalculable  cost,  the  unspeakable  sacrifices,  and 
the  unutterable  sorrows,  and  there  was  the  ever- 
impelling  question:  How  can  humanity  justify  or 
God  forgive?  Human  hate  demands  no  such  toll; 
ambition  and  greed  must  be  denied  it.  If  misunder- 
standing must  take  the  blame,  then  let  us  banish  it. 

But  if  this  was  the  most  moving  part  of  the 
speech,  the  most  expressive  of  that  brooding 
melancholy  that  still  hung  over  us  from  the  day 
before,  it  was  a  different  passage  that  brought 
out  the  most  sharply  prompt  applause,  the 
most  deeply  ringing  approval.  That  came 
when  Harding  spoke  in  the  spirit  of  stem  de- 
mand, when  he  compressed  into  a  single,  com- 
pact sentence  his  own  and  America's  deter- 
mination to  bring  about  the  end  for  which  the 
Conference  had  been  called.  Harding's  man- 
ner, as  he  raised  his  eyes  from  his  manuscript 
and  leaned  out  toward  the  delegates,  took  on 


the  same  stem  quality  as  his  words.  There 
was  a  completely  restrained  but  nevertheless 
easily  recognizable  hint  of  challenge  to  any  who 
might  oppose — the  expression  of  one  with 
whom  it  is  a  rule  of  life  to  be  placable  and 
gentle,  but  who,  on  this  occasion,  has  the  un- 
yielding determination  of  a  deeply  moved  man, 
a  glint  of  stubbom  strength  in  a  purpose  pa- 
tiently arrived  at. 

"I  can  speak  oflTicially,"  he  said,  "only  for 
the  United  States.  Our  hundred  millions 
frankly  want  less  of  armament  and  none  of 
war." 

The  approval  of  the  audience  for  this  senti- 
ment, which  was  no  less  a  sentiment  than  a 
challenge,  was  immediate  and  prolonged. 
(Incidentally,  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that 
it  was  William  Jennings  Bryan  who  most 
quickly  caught  the  import  of  Harding's  words 
and  manner.  For  the  moment,  Harding  was 
a  fighting  man  tmmpeting  out  a  cause;  and  it 
was  as  one  fighting  man  to  another  that  Br>'an 
dropped  his  pencil  and  paper,  leaped  to  his  feet, 
and  leaning  far  out  toward  the  speaker,  led  the 
applause  with  all  the  fire  and  fervor  of  one  of 
his  most  evangelically  inspired  moments.) 
When  the  applause  died  down,  Harding  con- 
cluded his  address  with  a  less  stem  note,  an 
appealing  call  for  cooperation  in  "a  service  to 
mankind,  ...  a  better  order  which  will 
tranquillize  the  world." 

As  Harding  ended  his  address,  he  again  took 
on  his  habitual  manner  of  self-effacing  modesty. 
He  tried  to  satisfy  the  clamoring  audience  with 
a  smile  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  as  he 
began  to  move  away  toward  the  door.  But 
Hughes  grasped  his  hand  and  shook  it  glow- 
ingly. That  caused  the  applause  to  rise  again. 
Harding,  still  smiling  and  bowing  bashfully, 
kept  trying  to  edge  toward  the  door.  But 
Balfour  also  grasped  his  hand,  and  then  Briand 
and  Viviani  and  all  the  others  who  could  reach 
him  as  he  made  his  way  toward  the  door  with 
as  much  speed  as  he  could  manage  without 
seeming  to  lack  courtesy  to  the  applauding 
audience  and  to  the  various  delegates  who  were 
trying  to  reach  his  hand.  Finally,  he  succeeded 
in  edging  his  way  beneath  the  gallery,  and  with 
a  last  diffident  wave  of  his  arm  to  the  audience, 
stepped  rapidly  through  the  door. 

In  the  resumption  of  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings occurred  one  of  those  incidents — the 
second  in  the  day — so  faint  in  their  happening 
that  only  the  most  acutely  observant  noticed 
them,    but   nevertheless   having  a   pregnant 
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bearing  on  much  that  occurred  in  the  subse- 
quent weeks.  Mr.  Hughes,  resuming  the  di- 
rection of  the  Conference,  remarked  that  inas- 
much as  copies  of  the  President's  speech  had 
already  been  printed  in  French  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish, and  had  been  distributed  on  the  desks  in 
front  of  all  the  delegates,  he  presumed  that,  in 
order  to  save  time,  the  repeating  of  the  speech 
by  the  interpreter  in  French  might  be  waived. 
"Is  that  agreeable  to  you,  Mr.  Briand?"  he 
inquired. 

Mr.  Hughes's  question  was  repeated  in 
French.  Mr.  Briand  took  it  in,  and  for  the 
second  time  that  day,  scowled  a  little.  With  a 
grudgingness  which,  apparently,  it  was  not  his 
wish  should  be  wholly  concealed,  he  replied, 
Speaking  in  French,  "Since,  as  you  say,  there 
has  a  translation  been  circulated,  in  order  to 
save  time,  we  shall  not  insist  on  having  a 
French  translation  of  the  speech." 

It  was  of  episodes  so  slight  as  this  that  a 
large  portion  of  what  we  later  came  to  call  the 
difficulties  with  France  were  composed.  Much 
of  what  later  became  so  serious  as  almost  to 
menace  the  success  of  the  Conference  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  sort  of  thing  which,  in  inter- 
course between  individuals,  would  be  called 
merely  a  social  slight.  The  French  delegates 
were  highly  self-conscious  about  the  proud 
place  their  nation  had  held  for  six  centuries 
of  history,  a  little  uncomfortably  aware  that 
that  place  has  become  somewhat  less  elevated, 
relative  to  new  nations  like  America  and  Japan, 
and  acutely  sensitive  to  anything  that  might 
seem  to  diminish  France's  dignity  and  ancient 
prerogatives.  One  of  these  prerogatives  is  the 
fact  that  French  has  long  been  the  official 
language  of  diplomacy.  In  the  present  Con- 
ference it  would  be  absurd  to  so  regard  it. 
The  Conference  was  on  the  soil  of  an  English- 
speaking  country,  and  the  English-speaking 
peoples  participating  in  it  were  almost  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  millions  to  France's  forty. 
Nevertheless,  France,  in  this  respect  as  in  all 
others,  was  at  every  moment  watchfully 
punctilious  about  her  dignity;  and  we  noticed 
that  never  again  throughout  the  Conference, 
after  the  first  day,  did  Mr.  Hughes  make  any 
suggestion  about  waiving  the  repetition  of 
a  speech  in  French.  We  never  knew  whether 
the  French  delegates  raised  the  question  with 
him  privately  in  so  many  words,  or  whether  he 
saw  the  point,  as  most  of  us  did,  in  Briand's 
manner.  In  any  event,  in  all  the  subsequent 
sessions  cS  the  Conference,  every  speech  was 


laboriously  repeated  in  French  by  the  inter- 
preter. 

This  episode  consumed  less  time  than  the 
telling,  and  1  have  dwelled  on  it  merely  because 
,4t  enables  me  to  point  out,  as  of  the  time  it 
happened,  much  of  what  was  at  the  source  of 
the  several  days'  deadlock  which  the  French 
caused  during  the  closing  week  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

-  After  this  little  exchange,  Mr.  Balfour  rose 
to  make  the  usual  sort  of  motion  looking  to 
permanent  organization.  But  Mr.  Balfour 
is  never  merely  perfunctory.  As  he  had  fol- 
lowed President  Harding's  speech,  his  quick 
and  comprehensive  mind  had  picked  out  three 
words  which  were  the  dominating  note  of  it. 
These  three  words  Mr.  Balfour  quoted  and 
proposed  them  as  the  motto  of  the  Conference, 
"Simplicity,  Honesty,  Honor."  It  was  quick 
in  Mr.  Balfour  to  catch  the  note,  and  graceful 
of  him  to  call  attention  to  it  in  so  happy  a  way. 
He  had  managed  all  this,  which  was  a  whole 
milestone  toward  establishing  the  right  atmos- 
phere for  the  Conference,  in  two  minutes. 
Then,  with  equally  graceful  words  and  manner, 
he  proposed  that  Mr.  Hughes,  as  representing 
the  nation  which  was  the  host  of  the  Confer- 
ence, should  be  its  permanent  head.  All  the 
other  delegates  nodded  approval  and  Mr. 
Hughes  took  the  permanent  chair. 

Covering  this  point,  my  notes  read,  "The 
audience  rises  and  applauds.  You  can  read 
in  the  shining,  smiling  faces  of  the  audience 
how  much  Hughes  is  approved.  Everybody 
believes  in  him  and  wishes  him  well." 

It  was  in  this  friendly,  warming  atmosphere 
that  Hughes  began  his  speech.  In  the  set- 
ting he  gavo  to  his  performance  as  a  whole, 
Hughes,  as  all  the  world  now  knows,  showed  a 
superb  sense  of  the  dramatic  quality  of  the 
relation  to  the  world  that  he  and  his  country 
and  his  purpose  had  that  day.  But  the  early 
part  of  his  speech  wag  that  of  Lawyer  Hughes, 
or  Justice  Hughes— the  rather  stiff  and  cold 
and  even  prosy  Hughes  of  a  few  years  ago. 
He  started  off  with  a  chronological  history  of 
the  occasion,  beginning  with  the  invitations 
that  Harding  sent  to  the  various  countries. 
Then  he  passed  to^a  history  of  previous  at- 
tempts at  disarmament,  reading  a  long  quota- 
tion from  the  pretentious  rescript  with  which , 
the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  initiated  the  Hague 
Conference  twenty-three  years  ago.  After  a 
good  deal  of  this,  the  reporters,  who  have  among 
other  functions  that  of  providing  a  rather  cyn- 
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ical  comic  relief  to  solemn  occasions,  leaned 
back  in  their  chairs  with  whispered  words  of 
"old  stuff";  and  for  a  little  while  devoted  their 
capacities  for  observation  and  description  to 
vivaciously  ribald  whisperings  among  them- 
selves about  what  a  boon  the  whiskers  of 
Admiral  De  Bon  would  be  to  American  car- 
toonists; or  to  serious  and  envying  tributes  to 
the  inscrutable  features  of  Baron  Kato  as  an 
equipment — presumably  wasted  in  the  Baron's 
case — for  certain  card  games  which  are  a  more 
characteristic  part  of  the  national  culture  of 
America  than  of  Japan.  The  same  sense  of 
relaxation  was  shared  by  the  audience.  It  was 
a  period  of  looking  about  the  room,  recognizing 
acquaintances,  and  nodding  to  them. 

Then  for  a  moment  there  came  into  Hughes's 
voice  the  same  stern  note  of  imperious  demand 
that  had  marked  a  part  of  Harding's  speech. 
"The  world  looks  to  this  conference,"  he  said, 
"to  relieve  humanity  of  the  crushing  burden 
created  by  competition  in  armament,  and  it  is 
the  view  of  the  American  Government  that  we 
should  meet  that  expectation  without  any 
unnecessary  delay."  At  that  the  audience 
applauded.  That  was  the  kind  of  talk  the 
crowd  wanted.  It  was  American  talk,  and  it 
sounded  like  action. 

But  again  Hughes  dropped  back  to  historical 
details  of  the  First  Hague  Conference  and  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  and  again  the  aud- 
ience settled  back  in  their  seats,  only  to  come 
forward  alertly  and  with  prolonged  applause 
when  Hughes  said,  with  an  emphasis  that  took 
the  form  of  slow  enunciation  of  the  words, 
with  pauses  between  them,  "Competition — in 
armament — must  stop." 

That  again  was  action-talk.  Better  yet, 
by  this  time,  Hughes  was  through  with  lawyer 
generalities,  and  had  become  completely  a 
fighting  man  giving  voice  to  a  call  for  instaftt 
action.  Sentence  followed  sentence  charged 
with  the  note  of  insistent  demand.  "We  can 
no  longer  content  ourselves-with  investigations, 
with  statistics,  with  reports,  and  with  the  cir- 
cumlocution of  inquiry.  The  time  has  come 
and  this  conference  has  been  called  not  for 
general  resolutions  or  mutual  advice,  but  for 
action." 

At  these  words  the  audience  once  more  came 
forward  in  their  seats,  not  again  to  know  a 
moment  of  relaxed  interest  that  day,  but  in- 
stead, to  go  forward  from  one  climax  to  another 
of  exaltation.  "There  is  only  one  adequate 
way  out  and  that  is  to  end  it  now,"  Hughes 


exclaimed,  and  by  this  time,  his  voice  had 
become  so  vigorous  that  it  took  on  almost  the 
quality  of  harshness,  and  his  manner  was  vehe- 
ment in  proportion.  It  ought  to  have  been 
time  for  somebody  to  guess  what  was  coming, 
but  no  one  did.  The  strength  of  what  he  had 
already  said  seemed  to  be  enough  justification 
for  the  vigor  of  his  manner,  and  it  occurred  to 
no  one  to  infer  that  more  yet  was  coming.  It 
was,  indeed,  beyond  what  any  one  expected  of 
the  first  day's  session,  when  Hughes  said: 
"  It  is  proposed  that  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
ten  years  there  should  be  no  further  construc- 
tion of  capital  ships."  But  from  that,  Hughes 
went  on  with  the  solemnly  formal  statement 
of  America's  proposal : 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  go  be- 
yond these  general  propositions  and,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  delegation,  acting  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  submit 
to  you  a  concrete  proposition  for  an  agreement  for 
the  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

At  this  moment,  from  the  gallery  section 
reserved  for  United  States  Senators,  there 
burst  an  ululant  yell.  And  in  all  the  dramatic 
tenseness  of  the  occasion,  which  had  come  to 
call  for  the  focussing  of  the  utmost  j)ower  of 
every  reporter  there,  one  of  them,  true  to  the 
r61e  of  supplying  a  slightly  sardonic  comic  relief 
Jot  an  occasion  of  which  the  dynamic  pregnancy 
was  almost  beyond  enduring,  remarked,  "If 
anybody  did  that  over  in  their  own  Senate 
gallery,  they'd  throw  him  out  on  his  bean." 

Now  Hughes  went  on  with  the  details  of  what 
he  called  America's  "concrete  proposition" — 
the  very  phrase  carried  crisp  and  homely 
implications  of  something  direct  and  business- 
like.    He  read  first  the  four  big  principles: 

(i)  That  all  capital-ship  building  programmes, 
either  actual  or  projected,  should  be  abandoned; 

(2)  That  further  reduction  should  be  made 
through  the  scrapping  of  certain  of  the  older  ships; 

(3)  That,  in  general,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
existing  naval  strength  of  the  Powers  concerned; 

(4)  That  the  capital-ship  tonnage  should  be  used 
as  the  measurement  of  strength  for  navies  and  a 
proportionate  allowance  of  auxiliary  combatant 
craft  prescribed. 

From  this,  without  a  pause,  Hughes  went 
straight  to  figures  of  tonnage  and  names  of 
ships.  He  introduced  it  with  the  shortest 
possible  sentence,  "The  United  States  proposes, 
if  this  plan  is  accepted,"  and  then  enumerated : 

(i)  To  scrap  all  capital  ships  now  under  con- 
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stniction.  This  includes  six  battle  cruisers  and 
seven  battleships  on  the  ways  and  in  course  of  build- 
ing, and  two  battleships  launched. 

The  total  number  of  new  capital  ships  thus  to  be 
scrapped  is  fifteen.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  new 
capital  ships  when  completed  would  be  618,000  tons. 

(2)  To  scrap  all  of  the  older  battleships  up  to,  but 
not  including,  the  Deleware  and  North  Dakota. 
The  number  of  these  old  battleships  to  be  scrapped  is 
fifteen.    Their  total  tonnage  is  227740  tons. 

Thus  the  number  of  capital  ships  to  be  scrapped 
by  the  l^'nited  States,  if  this  plan  is  accepted,  is  thirty 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  (including  that  of  ships 
in  construction,  if  completed)  of  845,740  tons. 

Hughes  paused,  and  that  pause,  we  now 
know,  was  the  most  pregnant  moment  of  this 
most  dramatic  day.  Everybody  thought  the 
speech  was  over.  Hughes  had  stated  what 
America  proposed  to  do.  That  he  should  have 
done  this  at  all  on  the  opening  day  was  a  thrill- 
ing fact;  the  sweeping  character  of  what  he 
proposed  added  thrill  to  thrill.  It  was  more 
than  any  person  in  the  audience  had  expected. 
It  was  abundant  reason  for  the  exhilaration  of 
surprise  and  approval  that  swept,  in  exultant 
waves,  back  and  forth  across  the  room. 

The  applause  was  in  the  nature  of  an  im- 
mense and  burning  ceremonial  for  the  close  of 
a  day  that  had  made  unprecedented  history. 
1  hat  there  might  be  more  yet  was  beyond  the 
dreams  of  anybody  in  the  room,  except  nine 
men.  As  we  recall  it  now,  we  might  have 
guessed  something  from  the  attitude  and  man- 
ner of  the  American  delegates,  especially  Root. 
If  the  audience  had  the  manner  of  everything 
being  over,  the  American  delegates  did  not. 
They  were  not  relaxed.  They  did  not  lean 
back  in  their  chairs  nor  join  in  the  smiling 
joyfulness.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  deeply 
serious  and  tense.  Root,  especially,  looked 
even  more  austerely  grave  than  usual.  He 
kept  his  eyes  focussed  on  vacancy  straight 
ahead  of  him.  as  if  he  did  not  want  any  one  to 
lcx)k  into  them,  or  as  if  he  had  concentrated  all 
his  mentality  into  listening  watchfully  to  what 
he  knew  was  coming,  and  to  how  it  should  be 
received. 

And,  indeed,  the  thing  that  Hughes  now  did 
was  very,  very  daring.  If  you  were  not  an 
American,  if  you  were  writing  from  the  stand- 
point of  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  you  might 
make  out  a  fair  case  that  it  was  a  little  over- 
daring,  that  it  went  beyond  the  limits  of  inter- 
national graciousness.  That  Hughes  should 
have  stated  exactly  what  the  United  States 
proposed  to  do  in  concrete  terms  of  tonnage 


and  names  of  ships,  was  bold  and  unexpected, 
but  it  was  wholly  within  his  rights.  But  there 
was  greater  daring  than  1  think  any  one  has 
ever  publicly  expressed,  even  any  Englishman. 
in  Hughes's  turning  toward  theBritishdelegates 
and  resuming: 

*'  It  is  proposed  that  Great  Britain: 

"(i)  Shall  stop  further  construction  of  the 
four  new  Hoods" 

As  Hughes  mentioned  this  name,  sacred  to 
the  British  Navy,  and  as  a  minute  later  he  fur 
ther  named  the  King  George  the  Fifth,  Admir. 
Earl  Beatty  came  truculently  forward  in  h 
chair.  His  eyes  first  widened,  and  then  nar- 
rowed; and  he  looked  at  Hughes  with  an  ex- 
pression nothing  less  than  the  astonished  but 
instantly  combative  dignity  with  which  the 
head  of  the  British  Navy,  standing  tranquilly 
on  the  bridge  of  his  llagshig  in  a  peaceful  sea, 
might  receive  an  unanticipated  and  wholly 
uncalled  for  shot  across  his  bow,  and  who  most 
decidedly  and  pointedly  wants  to  know  what 
it's  all  about.  He  might  have  said,  if  he  had 
spoken.  "Here,  you — who  are  you?  Does 
Britannia  rule  the  waves,  or  doesn't  she?" 
I  hat  the  shot  came  from  a  whiskered  person 
who  most  obviously  had  never  trod  a  quarter- 
deck, nor  even  *' polished  up  the  handle  of  the 
big  front  door."  might  be  an  element  either  of 
extenuation  or  of  deepened  offense,  so  far  as 
you  could  gather  from  Admiral  Beatty*s 
slightly  staggered  and  deeply  disturbed  ex- 
pression. 

It  was.  in  fact,  without  any  exaggeration,  a 
historic  moment.  What  it  was  could  not  be 
more  compactly  expressed  than  in  the  words 
(the.  let  us  say,  extreme  modernness  of  them 
need  make  them  no  less  useful  for  the  vivid 
recording  of  history) — the  words  of  the  Amer- 
ican reporter  who  took  one  startled  glance  at 
Hughes  and  then  exclaimed  in  a  piercing  whis- 
per to  his  neighbor.  ** Great  balls  of  fire,  the 
man's  telling  the  British  Navy  where  it  gets 
oll!^' 

Just  how  much  Hughes's  words,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  Conference  altogether,  may  mean 
in  the  history  of  sea-power,  is  matter  for  more 
careful  statement  elsewhere.  But,  at  the  least, 
you  could  not  fail  to  recall  what  Charies  1 1  sai 
to  the  French  Ambassador,  when  they  were' 
arranging  a  partnership  of  land  and  sea-power 
for  the  overthrow  of  Holland:  '*  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  English  to  command  at  sea."  For 
generations,  Gre^t  Britain,  not  as  an  equal 
but  always  as  the  chief,  has  laid  down  the  law 
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of  the  sea,  as  Mahan  says,  "unchecked  by  foe, 
unshared  by  friend";  and  at  this  moment  a 
casual  and  irreverent  American  lawyer  with  a 
loud  voice  was  telling  Great  Britain,  in  terms 
of  lawyer-like  formality,  to  scrap  her  four 
great  Hoods,  her  predreadnaughts  and  her 
first-line  battleships.  Let  no  one  wonder 
that  Admiral  Beatty,  custodian  in  his  gener- 
ation of  that  two  centuries  of  hitherto  un- 
shared tradition,  should  show  the  emotion  that 
he  did. 

Lord  Lee,  who,  while  he  is  the  civil  head  of 
the  Admiralty  is  not  a  professional  fighting 
seaman,  was  equally  moved,  but  showed  it  in 
his  more  scholar-like  way.  His  manner,  if  it 
had  been  put  in  words  would  have  said,  "  Isn't 
this — 1  beg  your  pardon,  of  course — but  isn't 
this — isn't  it  a  little  unusual?  Hadn't  we 
better  stop  a  minute?"  In  his  excitement  he 
reached  about  him  for  pencil  and  paper  to  take 
down  the  figures  of  British  tonnage  that  Hughes 
was  calmly  consigning  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
He  had  the  manner  of  fearing,  lest,  in  the  speed 
and  the  air  of  definiteness  and  finality  with 
which  things  were  happening,  something  very 
disturbing  to  the  British  Navy  might  be  done 
and  past  mending  before  that  forthright,  vir- 
ilely  whiskered  speaker  could  be  stopped  in  his 
headlong  swing. 

In  a  moment  Hughes  had  finished  telling 
Great  Britain  what  he  expected  of  them,  and 
turned  to  the  Japanese.  In  equally  concrete 
terms,  of  the  Matsu  and  the  Kago  and  the 
Tosa,  and  battleship  No.  8,  and  cruiser  No.  5, 
he  was  telling  them  the  programme  he  ex- 
pected of  them.  1  observed,  as  1  read  the 
printed  accounts  next  day,  that  one  of  the 
reporters  described  the  Japanese  as  having 
"stirred  in  their  seats  and  dropped  close  to  the 
table."  Another  reporter,  Mr.  Louis  Seibold 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  noted  that  "there  was 
no  discounting  the  surprise  of  Prince  Toku- 
gawa.  Baron  Kato,  and  Ambassador  Shide- 
hara,  the  delegates  from  Japan.  The  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  Belgian  envoys  appeared  to  be 
greatly  pleased,  if  a  trifle  startled."  (I  am  in- 
debted to  my  fellow  newspaper  men,  and  to 
some  others,  for  many  of  these  details;  I  did 
not  see  them  all.) 

Hughes  finished,  and  from  now  on  the  session 
ceased  to  look  like  an  international  conference, 
and  took  on  the  color  of  an  American  political 
convention.  The  joyful  exuberance  was  just 
like  the  half-hour  after  a  national  convention 
has  nominated  a  popular  candidate.     It  ex- 


pressed Itself  the  same  way.  So  much  like  an 
old-time  Democratic  convention  was  it  that 
when  Senator  Kenyon,  in  the  gallery,  let  out 
a  yell  for  "  Briand,"  most  of  the  crowd  thought 
he  had  said  "  Bryan,"  and  expected  the  latter 
to  leave  his  writing,  among  the  reporters,  and 
rise  up  and  speak.  But  Hughes  made  a  smil- 
ing gesture  to  the  French  spokesman  and 
Briand  said  a  few  words  about  France  and  in- 
ternational friendliness.  Then,  in  the  same 
way,  the  crowd  called  for  Tokugawa.  Toku- 
gawa  is  a  Prince  and  the  eighteenth  descendant 
in  the  line  of  the  Shoguns,  but  he  is  also  a  most 
smiling,  open-faced  person  whose  beaming, 
humorous  good-nature  gives  denial  to  the  as- 
sumption that  all  Japanese  are  inscrutable. 
Tokugawa  looks  and  acts  like  a  friendly,  neigh- 
borly grocer  in  a  smallish  American  town,  a 
grocer  who  would  find  quite  as  much  satisfac- 
tion in  gossiping  with  his  customers  as  in  selling 
them  sugar  or  collecting  bills  from  them.  He 
spoke  a  few  gracious  words  which,  together 
with  his  manner,  gave  him  a  place  in  the  kindly 
regard  of  the  conference  that  grew  steadily 
till  the  day  he  left  for  Japan.  The  next  cries 
were  "Italy,  Italy."  Signor  Schanzer  spoke 
more  seriously  than  the  others  had.  Then 
Belgium  spoke  briefly,  and  finally  China,  Hol- 
land and  Portugal ;  and  then  the  session  ended 
with  a  formal  motion  to  meet  again  three  days 
later. 

1  might  close  this  account  of  the  opening 
meeting  with  any  one  of  a  dozen  incidents  that 
crowd  my  recollection.  1  might  close  it  with 
my  own  remark,  to  Hughes,  which,  in  the  spirit 
of  excited  congratulation  was  "talk  about 
open  dipbmacy — that  was  megaphone  diplo- 
macy." But  perhaps  the  more  adequate  way  to 
end  this  chapter,  because  it  is  the  more  exalted, 
and  therefore  the  way  most  faithful  to  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  is  to  quote  what  was  the 
natural  expression,  the  spontaneous  emotion 
of  a  high-minded  and  detached  observer,  Mr. 
John  W.  Owens,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mr. 
Owens,  describing  the  close  of  Hughes 's  speech, 
wrote: 

The  Conference  hall  was  no  longer  the  scene  of  a 
brilliant  social  function.  Rather  was  it  a  solemnized 
gathering  of  men  and  women  excitedly  face  to  face 
with  proposals  of  enormous  potentialities,  a  gather- 
ing of  men  and  women  feeling  that  they  were  witness- 
ing a  game  in  which  vast  tragedy  lurked  behind  the 
door,  but  a  game  nevertheless,  and  their  blood  was 
flowing  fast  before  the  spectacle  of  the  leading  player 
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in  the  game  boldly  throwing  all  his  cards  on  the  table 
and  offering,  as  it  seemed  at  first  blush  anyway,  to 
play  the  game  in  the  future  along  lines  which  offered 
the  greatest  hazard  for  him  and  for  those  millions 
who  backed  the  play. 

II 

THAT  is  the  picture  of  the  opening  session 
of  the  Conference.  The  high  exaltation 
of  feeling  which  it  inspired  in  all  who  saw  it, 
and  which  spread  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  world  as  fast  as  the  wires  could  carry  the 
news,  is  so  recent  that  it  need  only  be  men- 
tioned to  be  recalled. 

Let  us  now  reflect  how  far  that  exaltation  of 
hope  has  been  fulfilled  in  fact.  If,  on  that 
Sunday  after  the  first  session,  when  everybody 
acclaimed  Hughes  like  a  man  who  had  saved  a 
city,  and  when  nearly  every  church  in  the 
land  included  Hughes  and  the  Conference  in 
its  prayers  of  thanksgiving — if  at  that  moment 
some  voice  from  Heaven  had  announced  that 
all  that  Hughes  proposed  was  going  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  fact,  that  would  have  been  a  con- 
firmation of  hope  fulfilled,  so  thrilling  as  to  be 
beyond  description.  Even  if  it  were  a  more 
restrained  voice,  and  if  it  had  told  us  that  only 
fifty  per  cent,  of  it  was  going  to  come  true, 
that  would  have  been  received  as  news  so  good 
as  to  be  occasion  not  for  diminished  but  for 
increased  exaltation. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  what  has  come  true  must 
be  close  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  what  was 
proposed.  Exactly  how  close,  in  minute  detail, 
is  matter  for  the  definite  mathematics  of  the 
naval  experts.  All  that  the  world  was  exulting 
about  was  what  Hughes  said  about  ending  com- 
petition in  navies,  about  a  naval  holiday,  about 
making  offensive  naval  war  impossible,  and 
about  ending  new  construction  and  scrapping 
existing  capital  ships.  That  was  all  the  world 
knew  or  cared  about.  The  detailed  figures 
of  submarines  and  other  auxiliary  forms  of 
naval  armament  embodied  in  the  technical 


plan  which  was  supplementary  to  Hughes's 
speech,  were  not  known  or  undertsood  by  the 
larger  public. 

But  just  because  a  weiter  of  detailed  and 
technical  discussion  about  these  minor  matters, 
and  about  Far  Eastern  questions  which  were 
not  even  mentioned  by  Hughes  or  anybody 
else  on  that  first  day — because  all  that  inter- 
vened between  the  promise  and  the  fulfillment, 
the  world  failed  in  some  degree  to  get  the 
elevation  of  feeling  which  should  have  come 
with  what  was  actually  done.  It  was  a  mere 
incident  of  the  dramatic  sequence  of  events, 
and  nothing  in  the  actual  facts,  that  robbed 
the  world  of  the  elevation  of  spirit  which  it 
ought  to  have  had  when  the  hopes  come  true. 
A  famous  American  humorist,  with  a  pro- 
fessional writer's  sense  of  artistic  sequence, 
who  was  present  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Conference,  remarked  that  "this  is  going  to  be 
a  bum  show;  the  hero  has  killed  the -villain  in 
the  first  act." 

Necessarily,  when  there  was  so  great  a  climax 
on  the  first  day,  hardly  anything  that  could 
follow  could  avoid  the  appearance  of  anti- 
climax. But  the  fact  is  that  in  the  course 
of  the  Conference  the  big  thing  that  was  pro- 
posed came  true.  Naval  competition  was 
ended,  a  naval  holiday  was  ordained,  and  offen- 
sive naval  warfare  was  made  impossible.  In 
the  matter  of  ending  new  construction  and 
scrapping  existing  ships,  there  was  in  the  final 
decision  a  variation  from  the  proposal.  But 
that  variation  was  so  immaterial  as  to  be 
negligible.  (The  change  lay  in  permitting 
Japan  to  keep  her  one  new  ship,  the  Matsu, 
for  reasons  chiefly  of  national  sentiment.  The 
Matsu  had  been  built  in  part  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and,  in  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Japan,  had  a  unique  emotional  value.  This 
entailed,  in  order  to  keep  the  relative  ratio  the 
same,  certain  equally  minor  modifications  in 
the  plans  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.) 
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THE  naval  problem  of  France  from 
the  point  of  view  of  defensive  need  is 
unique.  It  in  no  way  resembles  the 
defensive  problems  such  as  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan  have  been  called  upon  to  solve.  In  the 
course  of  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
naval  national  defense,  the  above  three  powers 
have  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  a  race 
which  has  led  to  their  building  of  an  excessive 
number  of  capital  battleships,  light  craft,  and 
submarines.  During  the  period  of  this  race, 
France  adopted  and  applied,  in  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  the  principle  of  the  limitation  of 
naval  armaments,  because  of  her  desire  to 
conserve  her  means  and  energy  for  more  im- 
mediate purposes.  This  principle  was  not 
applied  in  fact,  however,  until  mature  study 
of  her  needs  had  been  made.  It  called  for  the 
destruction  of  five  capital  ships  already  laid 
down,  one  of  which  was  80  per  cent,  and  none 
of  which  were  under  20  per  cent.,  completed. 
It  was  based  upon  the  finding  of  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a  coefficient  of  minimum  maritime 
power  compatible  with  the  country's  defensive 
needs  to  a  construction  programme  of  capital 
ships,  cruisers,  and  submarines. 

The  present  finds  France,  because  of  the 
application  of  the  above  policy  of  scrapping, 
and  particularly  because  of  delaying  a  replace- 
ment programme,  with  a  naval  strength  which 
is  below  the  coefficient  of  her  normal  minimum 
requirements.  At  the  same  time,  the  fleets  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan, 
because  of  their  competitive  construction  pro- 
grammes, are  above  the  normal  requirements  of 
national  defense. 

The  examination  of  the  normal  requirements 
of  France  in  the  matter  of  naval  armament 
brings  out  some  interesting  facts.  The  United 
States  with  two  sea  coasts  to  defend,  controls 
the  Panama  Canal  which  permits  freedom  of 
movements  to  her  fleet  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  as  occasion  may  require. 


France,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  control  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  although  she  also  has 
two  sea  coasts  to  defend,  bordering  the  North 
Sea,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  France's  colonial  Empire  is  second  only 
to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Her  colonies  are 
situated  all  over  the  globe.  The  economic  im- 
portance of  these  colonies  to  France  was  great 
before  the  War  and  is  much  greater  now,  be- 
cause she  intends  to  make  them  play  the  part 
in  her  economic  and  financial  reconstruction 
which  the  Far  West  played  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War. 
Last  year  the  trade  of  these  colonies  with 
France  exceeded  12  billion  francs.  Natural 
resources  of  great  value  await  new  or  further 
development  in  Morocco,  Indo-China,  Mada- 
gascar, and  Western  Africa.  Free  movement 
between  France  and  these  colonies  is  therefore 
essential  to  her  rapid  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  a  war  which  fell  most  heavily  on  her. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  not  as  it  might  or  should  be,  France  cannot 
with  equanimity  contemplate  leaving  to  other 
powers  the  task  of  assuring  liaison  between  her 
colonies  and  the  Motherland,  in  particular  she 
must  assure  effective  and  continuous  communi- 
cation with  her  rich  North  African  depart- 
ments. These  departments  are  an  integral 
part  of  France  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of 
war.  In  time  of  peace  they  furnish  her  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  of  great  value,  and  in 
time  of  war  they  furnish,  in  addition,  intelli- 
gent, brave,  and  loyal  troops.  Indo-China,  a 
country  with  20,000,000  inhabitants,  plays 
naturally  an  important  r61e  in  our  national  life, 
and  Indo-China  is  12,000  miles  from  France. 

As  indicated  above,  it  so  happens  that  be- 
cause of  the  straitened  financial  condition  in 
which  her  sacrifices  in  the  War  left  her  treas- 
ury, France  had  not,  at  the  moment  of  the  call- 
ing of  the  Washington  Conference,  as  yet 
actually  undertaken  either  the  replacement  of 
capital  units  or  the  construction  of  lesser  craft 
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necessary  to  the  establishment  in  fact  of  her 
naval  defensive  coefficient. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  for  her,  precisely 
because  she  was  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  armament  hmitation  established  at  Wash- 
ington, to  present  and  explain  fully  the  pro- 
gramme she  intended  to  carry  out  to  establish 
in  fact  the  above  coefficient. 

The  exposition  of  her  views  was  particularly 
required  of  her  because  she  believed  that  the 
decisions  arrived  at  in  Washington  were  des- 
tined to  have  a  far-reaching  and  permanent 
character  and  because  she  had  in  effect  been 
debarred  from  the  discussions  which  led  to  these 
decisions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  logical 
processes  which  brought  the  United  Slates, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan  to  agree  to  accept 
respectively  capital  ship  fleets  of  15,  15,  and  9 
units.  These  powers  admitted  in  part  that 
they  had  built  beyond  the  minimum  needs  of 
national  defense  the  day  they  agreed  to  so  re- 
duce and  limit  their  existing  establishments. 
But—and  it  is  this  fact  that  requires  explana- 
tion— the  limitation  accepted  evidently  took 
into  account  the  national  defensive  needs  of 
each  of  these  powers  since  it  makes  impossible 
successful  aggressive  warfare  by  any  one  of  the 
three  against  another.  To  dismiss,  therefore, 
as  unrealizable  and  academic  a  discussion  of 
national  needs  in  the  case  of  France  would 
seem  to  imply  that  it  is  possible  and  not  aca- 
demic to  discuss  such  needs  in  the  instance  of 
certain  powers  and  impossible  in  the  instance 
of  certain  others. 

France,  therefore,  stated  her  case.  Her 
needs  are  modest.  She  wished  to  replace  the 
ten  capital  ships  she  has  now  in  commission 
with  ten  new  ones.  This  replacement  pro- 
gramme to  begin  in  1925,  ten  years  after  France 
had  put  limitation  into  effect,  and  to  be  com- 
pleted in  about  twenty  years.  It  is  necessary  to 
point  out  here  that  this  programme  was  de- 
scribed in  the  press  as  being  one  which  gives 
France  a  capital  ship  tonnage  of  350,000  tons 
and  which  was  therefore  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  her  present  capital-ship  tonnage  of 
220,000  tons. 

This  is  true,  but  this  increase  in  tonnage  of 
the  French  fleet,  if  her  demand  had  been  main- 
tained, would  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  future  size  and  gun  powTr  of  capital  ships 
were  most  clearly  defined  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan.  It  would  have  been 
foolish  for  France  to  replace  her  present   10 


ere^i 


capital  ships  with   10  others  which  were  less 
powerful  than  those  which  other  powers  were 
to  construct.    Therefore  accepting,  as  she  w 
perforce  obliged  to  do,  the  design  which  was 
govern  capital  ships  in  the  future,  she  pre- 
sented to  the  Conference  the  programme  out^H 
lined  above.  ^H 

Can  this  programme  be  really  considered 
excessive?  Not  if  a  little  time  is  given  to  its 
consideration  France  must  distribute  her 
capital  ships  at  two  bases,  one  in  the  Atlantic, 
one  in  the  Mediterranean,  without  taking  into 
account  the  need  for  some  units  near  the  Pacific 
to  be  stationed  at  some  Indo-Chinese  port. 
Not  if  it  is  remembered  that  France,  with 
40,000,000  inhabitants,  controls  and  adminis- 
ters a  colonial  empire,  greater  in  area  than 
continental  United  States  and  Alaska  com-  ' 
bioed,  with  a  population  in  excess  of  60,000,000 
inhabitants.  Not  if  account  is  taken  of  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  Empire,  physically 
much  easier  than  France  to  defend,  with  a 
metropolitan  and  colonial  empire  of  75,000,000 
inhabitants,  is  attributed,  in  accordance  with 
the  American  plan»  a  much  more  powerful  fleet 
than  France.  Not  if  it  is  understood  that  I 
France  was  in  no  way  influenced  by  the  power 
of  the  fleets  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  in  making  her  demand,  but  consid- 
ered only  the  fact  that  she  needed  10  capital 
ships,  of  which  the  powers  had  themselves  fixe 
the  size,  without  consulting  her,  and  whic 
would  therefore  give  her  a  fleet  tonnage  ol 
350.000  tons. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  it  was 
therefore  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  France 
beheld  an  outburst  of  indignation  against  her 
in  the  camp  of  her  allies,  subsequent  to  the 
statement  of  her  naval  need.  What  was  so 
extraordinary  in  this  demand  for  ten  capital 
ships?  Why  should  France,  who  has  not  even 
considered  the  possibility  that  the  American, 
Japanese,  or  English  fleets  were  directed 
against  her,  be  regarded  by  these  powers  with 
suspicion  for  desiring  a  fleet  commensurate 
with  her  needs?  Such  a  fleet  is  directed  and 
can  be  directed  against  no  power,  the  only  de- 
sire of  France  is  to  collaborate  with  the  navies 
of  the  other  powers  in  maintaining  peace  in 
the  world.     It  has  no  other  object. 

The  good  faith  of  France  in  this  respect  i: 
clearly  indicated  by  her  attitude  toward  Italy. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  treasury  of  this 
latter  country  is  unfortunately  no  better  than* 
that  of  France,  because  of  the  sacrifices  she 
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also  made  in  the  War.  Italy  has  two  colonies 
— one  bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
other  bordering  the  Red  Sea.  Italy  is  there- 
fore almost  entirely  a  Mediterranean  power. 
Nevertheless,  France  does  not  pretend  to 
say  that  the  Italian  Navy  should  be  any  less 
powerful  than  hers,  but  on  the  contrary,  ac- 
cepted without  any  discussion  the  principle 
that  no  matter  what  the  strength  of  the  French 
Navy  is,  that  of  Italy  should  be  equally  power- 
ful. Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  contrast 
this  attitude  of  France  toward  Italy  in  this 
matter  of  comparative  naval  strength  with 
that  which  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  adopted  toward  France?  If 
France  is  able  to  have  complete  confidence  in 
Italy,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  Great  Britain  should  not 
have  equally  complete  confidence  in  France. 

But  because  of  a  sentiment  of  profound 
gratitude  toward,  and  friendship  for,  the 
United  States,  and  because  of  the  personal 
and  striking  character  of  the  letter  addressed 
by  the  American  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
French  Premier,  the  French  Government,  in 
spite  of  the  reasons  stated  above,  renounced  its 
rights  to  a  fleet  of  ten  capital  ships  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come,  although  in  so  doing 
France  knows  that  she  will  have  capital  ship 
strength  below  the  minimum  needs  of  her 
national  defense.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  United  States  thinks  that  this  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  France  was  to  be  expected,  some- 
what as  a  matter  of  course.  But  France, 
obliged  in  the  nature  of  things  to  look  to  the 
future,  considers  the  acceptance  of  so  reduced 
a  fleet  tonnage  as  a  very  important  and  grave 
sacrifice  on  her  part. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  although  in  reply 
to  the  ardent  desire  of  the  United  States  she 
reduced  by  half  the  capital  ship  coefficient  she 
thought  necessary  to  her  national  defense, 
indeed  perhaps  even  because  of  this  fact,  France 


could  not  consent  in  any  measure,  even  to  please 
her  friends,  to  reduce  this  necessary  coefficient 
in  the  matter  of  auxiliary  ships  and  submarines. 

As  regards  these  craft  France  made  known 
her  needs  in  accordance  with  the  coefficient 
established,  without  taking  into  account  the 
programmes  for  similar  vessels  established  by 
other  Powers. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any 
defense  of  the  submarine  as  a  useful  weapon  in 
time  of  war.  The  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Delegation,  Admiral 
Sims,  the  Italian,  Japanese,  and  French  naval 
experts  were  all  agreed  on  this  point.  In  view 
of  the  lessons  of  the  naval  strategy  taught  by 
the  late  war,  it  can  be  no  longer  doubted  that 
the  submarine  is  an  integral  and  useful  part 
of  any  defensive  naval  system. 

One  point  may  be  usefully  restated.  France, 
since  the  very  start,  has  denounced  the  use  of 
the  submarine  made  by  the  Germans  during 
the  War.  She  gladly  and  willingly  adhered  to 
the  Root  resolutions  covering  the  use  of  sub- 
marines in  time  of  war.  Indeed,  it  was  at  her 
request  that  particular  mention  was  made  in 
this  resolution  of  the  interdiction  of  the  use  of 
submarines  in  the  manner  Germany  used  them 
against  merchant  craft.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  the  policies  of  nations,  not  those  of 
France  at  any  rate,  are  dictated  by  subordinate 
naval  staff  officers. 

To  sum  up,  France,  since  the  Armistice,  has 
pursued  a  consistently  conciliatory  and  friendly 
policy  toward  her  allies,  and,  within  the  meas- 
ure that  such  a  course  was  made  possible, 
toward  her  late  enemies.  She  desires  only 
to  be  left  in  peace  so  that  she  may  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  the  aggressive  war  waged 
against  her,  on  her  own  soil  from  1914  to  1918. 
That  she  should  seek  to  insure  hersdf  by  all 
the  means  within  her  power  to  command 
against  again  being  the  victim  of  such  a  war 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  unreasonable. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


A  MAN'S  credit  is  determined  by  his 
habits,  [f  he  is  a  spendrhrift.  or 
an  idler,  or  a  visionary;  his  credit 
suffers  accordingly,  [f  he  asks  a 
banker  for  a  loan,  the  banker  does 
not  consider  his  plea  th^t  **  1  need  the  money" 
a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  banker  actually  regards  his  need  as 
an  aggravation  of  his  bad  credit.  The  banker*s 
answer  would  be:  "Until  you  show  that  you 
know  how  to  handle  your  own  money,  you  shall 
not  handle  mine.  First  mend  your  ways,  and 
then  I'll  talk  business." 

This  is  exactly  America's  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  Genoa  Conference.  We  are  invited 
to  that  conference  because  we  have  lent  Europe 
large  sums  of  money  and  because  Europe 
hopes  to  borrow  from  us  further  large  sums  of 
money.  The  language  of  the  invitation  is  less 
candid  than  this,  but  this  is  what  it  means. 
Our  *'aid  in  rehabilitating  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  Europe'*  means  a  loan^either  the  can- 
cellation of  the  loan  we  have  already  made,  or 
a  new  loan,  or  btJlh. 

America,  therefore,  wants  to  know  what 
Europe  intends  to  do  with  the  money.  What 
Europe  does  with  the  money  will  determine 
pretty  definitely  what  our  chance  will  be  of 
ever  getting  it  back.  If  she  wants  it  to  pay 
workmen  wages  for  making  g(X)ds  to  sell  that 
looks  like  good  sense,  and  we  can  afford  to  give 
or  lend,  and  take  our  pay  in  good-will  and  im- 
proved business.  But  if  she  wants  it  to  pay 
soldiers  to  fight  all  over  Asia  Minor  for  chimer- 
ical "spheres  of  infiuence,"  that  looks  like 
plain  nonsense,  and  we  had  better  keep  our 
money  in  our  pockets. 


Fhe  most  pressing  question,  then,  is  not 
Europe's  need  for  money,  but  Europe's  need 
fur  gfKKJ  habits  and  common -sense.  1  he  con- 
ference that  Europe  needs  is  not  an  *'  economic  " 
conference  at  Genoa,  but  a  political  conference 
at  any  place  it  pleases,  where  the  responsible 
statesmen  of  all  the  countries  will  agree  to 
limit  each  nation's  ambitions  to  those  things 
that  look  toward  getting  down  to  plain  living, 
hard  work,  and  the  turning  of  the  assets  they 
have  already  got  into  cash. 

The  present  fact  is  that  Europe  is  wasting 
its  money  trying  to  achieve  political  ambitions 
that  it  has  no  business  to  harbon 

If  Europe  will  curb  its  crazy  ambitions, 
America  has  both  the  will  and  the  money 
to  help  her  restore  her  devastated  home. 
There  is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  for  us 
in  living  next  dixn  to  a  madhouse.  But 
neither  is  there  anything  to  be  gained  by 
lending  the  inmates  the  money  to  buy  them- 
selves knives  with  which  to  cut  one  another's 
throats. 

America  has  two  great  stakes  in  Europe. 
One  is  the  billions  we  have  lent  there.  The 
other  is  the  market  for  our  surplus  gcjods 
there.  But  neither  the  fear  of  losing  the  for- 
mer nor  the  hope  of  regaining  the  latter 
should  blind  us  (or  Europe)  to  the  truth  that 
we  should  have  a  much  larger  stake  there 
than  either  of  these.  That  stake  is  Peace. 
We  can  afford  to  mitigate  debts,  and  we  can 
afford  to  wait  for  markets^  if,  and  only  if, 
Europe  becomes  again  an  orderly  community 
of  nations,  pursuing  ideals  that  we  can  sym- 
pathize with  and  that  do  not  threaten  the  world 
with  endless  turmoil  and  misery, 
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Refunding  the  Foreign  Debt 

CONGRESS  accurately  reflected  Amer- 
ican sentiment  when  it  passed  the  Act 
creating  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt 
ommission  and  laid  down  the  terms  under 
hich  its  five  members  may  act.     The  Com- 
ission  is  allowed  three  years  in  which  *'to 
fund  or  convert,  and  to  extend  the  time  of 
'ayment  of  the  principal  or  the  interest,  or 
th,  of  any  obligation  of  any  foreign  gavem- 
ent  now  held  by  the  United  States/'     The 
mmission  is  expressly  denied  the  power  to 
cancel*'  any  of  these  debts,  or  to  let  one 
;overnment    assume    another's  obligation    to 
s,  or  to  extend  the  date  of  maturity  beyond 
enty-five  years  from  the  fifteenth  of  next 
une  or  to  accept  less  than  4^  per  cent,  in- 
erest. 
In  other  words.  Congress  and  the  American 
iple  still  regard  the  money  Europe  borrowed 
rom  us  during  the  war  as  a  loan  and  not  as  a 
;ift.     It  may  some  day  prove  to  be  true,  as 
05t  Europeans  and  many  Americans  believe, 
hat  we  shall  not  be  able  to  collect  a  large  part 
f  this  debt.     It  may  some  day  seem  to  us 
desirable,  as  some  Europeans  and  a  few  Amer- 
icans already  feel,  that  we  should  remit  this 
ebt.  in  whole  or  in  part.     But  Congress  and 
merica  want  no  misunderstanding  about  the 
resent  moral  status  of  these  obligations— they 
re  a  just   debt.     They  were  contracted   as 
ebts  by  free  nations,  who  gladly  pledged  their 
'aith  and    honor  to  repay  them.     When  we 
lent  them  the  money,  we  exacted  no  usurious 
interest,  and  we  attached  no  political  strings, 
^When  they  asked  for  the  loan  of  it.  they  at- 
ached  no  political  provisos. 
Since  the  war,  all  these  borrowers  have  to 
me  extent  defaulted  on  payments  of  interest, 
me  of  the  bonds  are  maturing  while  our 
ebtors  are  stilt  unable  to  pay.     Hence  the 
efunding  operation,  to  provide  more  time  and 
better  terms- 

Meanwhile,  these  debts  have  been  made  the 
football  of  European  p<jliticians.  British  states- 
en  have  made  political  capital  of  them  by 
;elling  their  Greek  friends  that  they  would 
'gladly  make  easier  terms  upon  Greece's  in- 
debtedness to  Britain  if  only  the  United  States 
would  cancel  her  debt  to  us/*  French  states- 
men have  used  the  same  device  with  Italy. 
There  have  even  been  intimations  that  the 
Allies  might  soften  Germany's  bill  for  repara- 
tions if 


America's  answer  to  these  hopes  and  in- 
sinuations is  this:  First,  a  debt  is  a  debt. 
Commercial  life  cannot  exist  unless  a  man 
honors  his  signature  on  his  note,  and  the  comity 
of  nations  cannot  exist  unless  a  government 
honors  its  signature  on  its  bond. 

Second,  if  a  man  cannot  pay  his  note  at 
maturity,  custom  provides  that  he  shall  call 
on  his  banker  and  ask  for  terms.  A  govern- 
ment has  an  identical  obligation, 

rhird,  if  the  defaulting  debtor  asks  for  terms, 
custom  provides  that  he  shall  give  the  banker 
access  to  his  b«xjks  and  shall,  to  a  reasonable 
extent,  be  guided  in  his  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings by  the  interests  of  the  banker  whose 
assets  he  is  diminishing. 

At  this  point  I  he  analogy  with  governments 
tends  to  become  misleading  unless  it  be  recalled 
that  the  L'nited  States  has  never  had,  does  not 
now  have,  and  cannot  conceivably  ever  have  a 
meddlesome  interest  in  European  politics. 
We  covet  only  one  thing  in  Europe,  and  that 
one  thing  is  Peace,  We  submit  that  if  Europe 
wants  a  mitigation  of  its  debt  to  us,  and  that  if 
Europe  wants  further  loans  frtim  us,  we  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  Europe  shall  put  its 
house  in  order  and  run  its  business  in  a  way  to 
achieve  the  only  thing  we  care  about  over 
there,  namely  l^eace. 

And  we  know  that  there  will  never  be  peace 
in  Europe  so  long  as  several  malign  conditions 
continue.  There  will  be  no  peace  in  Europe 
until  Europe  reduces  its  armies  and  substi- 
tutes mutual  confidence  for  mutual  mistrust. 
There  will  be  no  peace  in  Europe  until  the 
German  bill  for  reparations  is  fixed  at  a  level 
where  Germany  can  pay  and  where  she  will 
pay  because  it  will  be  to  her  interest  to  do  so. 
There  will  be  no  peace  in  Europe  until  Russia 
returns  to  the  family  of  nations.  There  will 
be  no  peace  in  Europe  until  every  govern- 
ment in  it  lives  within  its  income. 

This  sounds  like  a  big  order^to  produce 
all  these  changes  in  Europe.  But  it  is  not  be- 
yond the  powers  of  man.  Call  it  Reason,  or 
call  it  Good-Will,  or  call  it  Enfightened  Self 
Interest — by  any  name,  that  one  attribute  can 
accomplish  it.  Unless  it  be  called  into  play, 
Europe  is  destined  to  miseries  beyond  the 
power  of  money  to  allay. 

America  regards  her  foreign  debt,  therefore, 
as  an  instrument  of  service.  If  we  can  trade  it 
in  for  a  Europe  headed  toward  reconciliation 
and  peace,  there  is  little  doubt  that  American 
opinion  will  accept  that  form  of  payment. 
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Thinking  in  Terms  of  Peace 

THE  only  European  nations  that  yet 
show  any  considerable  disposition  to 
think  in  terms  of  peace  are  Belgium  and 
Great  Britain.  Belgium,  having  no  political 
power,  has  absorbed  all  her  energies  in  a 
return  to  industry  and  trade,  and  is  profiting 
highly  as  a  result.  Great  Britain  has  been 
trying  with  all  her  might  to  settle  those  of  her 
political  problems  that  hinder  a  return  to 
quiet  industry.  She  has  paid  for  peace  at  any 
price  in  Ireland.  She  is  buying  peace  in 
Egypt.  She  is  exhausting  the  arts  of  concili- 
ation in  India.  Her  record  in  Asia  Minor  is 
not  nearly  so  good — of  which,  more  further  on. 
She  has  even  been  trying  to  help  the  Germans 
get  back  to  producing  food  to  eat  and  clothes 
to  wear,  instead  of  sulking  over  smashed  poli- 
tical dreams  of  yesterday — and  she  is  being 
roundly  abused  by  France  as  a  traitor  for 
doing  so. 

Comparisons  between  the  attitude  of  France 
and  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  are  inevitable, 
because  these  nations  represent  the  two  alter- 
natives of  philosophic  mood  toward  the  state 
of  the  world  that  are  prevalent  to-day,  and  in 
violent  conflict.  The  British  philosophy  is 
that  of  setting  a  desirable  goal  and  immediately 
proceeding  to  every  practical  step  toward  it, 
feeling  one's  way  from  day  to  day.  The 
French  philosophy  is  that  of  setting  up  an  ideal 
abstract  standard  and  insisting  uix)n  erecting 
around  it  a  complete  and  logical  programme 
before  proceeding  to  any  practical  measures. 
In  action,  the  British  philosophy  is  much  the 
more  practical.  It  assumes,  for  example,  that 
Germany's  military  power  is  extinguished  for 
the  present — as  everybody  knows  it  is — and 
proceeds  upon  that  sensible  assumption. 
Twenty-five  years  hence? — let's  cross  that 
bridge  when  we  get  somewhere  near  that 
stream.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  on 
a  policy  based  uix)n  an  assumption  that  no 
sane  Frenchman  really  believes,  namely,  that 
Germany  could  presently  attack  France  and 
over-run  her  again.  She  insists  upon  a  treaty 
of  alliance  guaranteeing  French  security  for 
twenty  years.  To  what  good?  The  con- 
dition of  Germany  guarantees  French  security 
for  that  long.  And  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
French  dependence  upon  British  aid  will  be 
based  on  exactly  its  present  foundation — and 
no  other — namely,  that  it  shall  be  to  Britain's 
advantage  to  aid  her.    No  treaty  can  alter  the 


immutable  and  fundamental  fact  that  nations 
in  time  of  crisis  flock  where  their  own  best 
interests  lie.  In  the  long  run,  France  is  going 
to  have  exactly  the  help  of  those  peoples  whom 
her  national  policies  attract.  Her  attitude  at 
the  Washington  Conference  on  land  armaments 
cost  her  heavily  in  American  sympathy,  and  her 
attitude  on  submarines  cost  her  heavily  in 
British  support.  Her  attitude  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  reparations  at  the  Genoa  Conference 
was  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  keeping 
the  United  States  away  from  that  conference. 

The  prime  interest  of  the  world  is  peace  and 
its  fruits.  Thinking  about  affairs  exclusively 
in  terms  of  war — of  the  war  just  past  and  of 
hypothetical  wars  to  come—does  not  help 
matters  forward.  Especially  it  does  not  help 
gain  the  cooperation  of  the  two  most  powerful 
and  solvent  nations  in  the  world,  America  and 
Great  Britain,  who  are  bending  all  thoughts  and 
energies  toward  a  return  to  normal  living. 

The  United  States  is  besought  to  enter  the 
European  economic  situation,  and  is  inclined 
to  do  so.  Europe  can  overcome  American 
hesitation  by  getting  back  to  a  psychology  of 
peace. 

German  Reparations 

JOHN  MAYNARD  KEYNES,  in  his  re- 
cent book,  "A  Revision  of  the  Treaty," 
makes  an  exhaustive  calculation  of  the 
per  capita  income  in  Germany  to-day.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  repeat  his  lengthy  process 
of  arriving  at  the  figures,  but  they  work  out 
ultimately,  in  terms  of  American  money  ex- 
pressed in  present  purchasing  power  in  the 
United  States,  to  an  average  daily  income  per 
person  of  between  40  and  $0  cents.  Counting 
a  family  as  five  persons,  the  average  income  per 
family  comes  to  between  $2  and  $2.50  a  day. 
By  a  similarly  exhaustive  process,  Mr. 
Keynes  translates  the  indemnity  of  33  billion 
dollars,  assessed  by  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission last  April,  as  modified  later  by  the 
London  Agreement  into  the  percentage  of 
this  income  which  the  German  Government 
must  take  from  the  people  to  pay  this  in- 
demnity, and  arrives  at  the  figure  of  43  per 
cent.  Adding  the  taxes  necessary  to  the  most 
economical  administration  of  the  German 
national  and  local  government  itself,  he  finds 
that  the  German  people  will  be  required  to 
pay  just  about  half  their  income  in  taxes  for  a 
generation,  thereby  reducing   their  staodaid 
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of  living  to  the  level  of  a  net  income  of  be- 
tween %\  and  $1.25  per  day  for  a  family  of 
five.     He  therefore  concludes  that  the  present 

» Reparations  bill  is  simply  impossible.  In  his 
graphic  phrase:  '*  If  Germany  was  given  a 
respite,  her  income  and  with  it  her  capacity 
would  increase:  but  under  her  present  bur- 
dens, which  render  savings  impossible,  a 
degradation  of  standards  is  more  likely* 
Would  the  whips  and  scorpions  of  any  gov- 
ernment recorded  in  history  have  been  effi- 
cient to  extract  nearly  half  their  income  from 
a  people  so  situated?*' 

The  consensus  of  economic  opinion  of  the 
world  (as  distinguished  from  political  opinion) 
has  arrived  at  a  total  figure  of  about  12  bil- 
lion dollars  as  the  amount  that  Germany  can 
and  should  pay.  This  was  covertly  recog- 
nized even  by  the  Reparations  Commission 
itself  when  it  set  the  figure  at  33  billions.  The 
Commission  devised  a  plan  of  payment  by 
which  Germany's  indebtedness  should  be  rep- 
resented by  three  sets  of  bonds,  to  be  called 
Series  A,  Series  B,  and  Series  C,  These  were 
in  the  sums  of  approximately  3  billion,  9  billion, 
and  21  billion  dollars,  respectively.  But  the 
Commission  provided  that  only  A  and  B  should 
be  immediately  issued,  while  C  was  held  in  abey- 
ance against  such  indefinite  future  dates  of 
issue,  depending  upon  German  recovery,  as 
the  Commission  should  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine were  feasible.  This  device  was  adop- 
ted to  meet  the  continuing  demand  of  French 
political  opinion  for  a  crushing  indemnity,  on 
the  one  hand,  while  meeting  the  economic 
possibilities  for  a  practicable  indemnity,  on  the 
other.  They  trusted  to  time  to  bring  politi- 
cal opinion  around  ultimately  to  the  view- 
point of  economic  opinion,  convinced  that  the 
»C  bonds  would  never  be  issued. 
'  This  device  has  its  virtues,  and  was  probably 
a  political  necessity,  in  the  light  of  French 
public  opinion  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  of 
^LBritish  public  opinion.  But  it  has  the  vice 
^'that  so  long  as  the  C  bonds  hang  over  the  head 
of  the  Germans,  the  German  Government  can 
never  organize  its  fiscal  system  intelligently, 
and  the  German  people  will  remain  in  an  atti- 
tude of  sullen  defiance  toward  the  whole  idea  of 
work  and  payment. 

Until  this  question  of  reparations  is  settled 
concretely,  and  upon  terms  which  Germany  can 
and  will  meet,  the  economy  of  the  world  will 
be  upset.  Reparations  cannot  be  collected  by 
armed  force:  the  amount  Germany  has  paid 


so  far  barely  covers  the  cost  of  the  Allied  occu- 
cupation  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  world  opinion  would  support  for  a  gener- 
ation the  idea  of  a  great  military  force  held  in 
permanent  idleness  on  the  German  frontier. 
It  is  too  expensive  a  luxury.  Nor  will  world 
opinion  long  support  an  indemnity  proposal 
that  permanently  lowers  the  scale  of  living 
and  permanently  lowers  the  productive  in- 
centive of  seventy  millions  of  its  most  indus- 
trious and  most  efficient  working  people. 
The  reparations  issue  cannot  permanently  be 
kept  a  closed  issue  out  of  deference  to  France. 
Too  many  other  nations  have  a  stake  in  it — 
not  merely  in  its  direct  amount  (in  which  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  is  negligible, 
while  that  of  Great  Britain  is  very  large),  but 
in  its  serious  indirect  economic  consequences, 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to 
Great  Britain.  The  true  interest  of  France 
itself,  in  the  long  run,  lies  in  a  more  practical 
attitude  toward  this  issue. 

Asia  Minor 

AROUND  the  Turkish  Nationalists  under 
Mustapha  Kemal,  making  their  ragged 
L  but  successful  stand  for  retention  of 
racial  identity  in  the  mountainous  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  revolves  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  objectionable  international  intrigues  in 
history.  First  be  it  said,  the  Nationalist 
movement  is  essentially  a  truly  patriotic  enter- 
prise of  the  best  elements  among  the  Turks,  to 
enforce  for  themselves  the  right  of  self  deter- 
mination. Driven  from  Europe,  and  driven 
from  the  coast,  they  have  erected  a  capital 
at  Sivas.  and  are  making  a  last  stand  to  main- 
tain a  home  and  a  racial  unity. 

They  are  being  pressed  on  all  sides:  from  the 
north  by  the  Allies  at  Constantinople  and  by 
Bolshevist  Russia  in  the  Caucasus,  from  the 
east  by  the  British  in  Mesopotamia,  from  the 
south  by  the  French  in  Syria,  and  from  the  west 
by  the  Italians  in  Anatolia  and  the  Greeks  in 
Smyrna. 

These  remarks  are  concerned  less  with  the 
Nationalists  {who  somewhere,  sometime,  will 
probably  be  recognized)  than  with  the  inter- 
Allied  intrigues  that  are  in  process  on  their 
flanks.  The  Italian  attack  in  Cilicia  was  a 
disastrous  military  failure,  and  has  largely 
ceased.  The  Greek  enterprise,  based  on 
Smyrna,  has  been  little  more  creditable.      It 
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was  encouraged,  and  largely  financed,  by  the 
British,  who  wished  to  give  the  French  in 
Syria  something  else  to  think  about  than 
British  operations  in  Palestine  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  French  at  first  attacked  the 
Nationalists  by  way  of  Syria,  but  later  per- 
ceived the  British  game,  and  achieved  a  coup 
which  has  caused  Britain  a  great  deal  of  irri- 
tation. This  is  the  famous  Treaty  of  Angora, 
negotiated  by  the  French  with  the  Nationalists, 
without  consulting  the  British.  By  its  terms 
the  French  and  Kemal  agree  to  leave  each 
other  alone,  and  the  French  undertake  to  "  sell" 
the  Kemalists  certain  guns  and  ammunition 
for  which  they  have  no  further  use — in  effect 
a  subsidy  of  the  Nationalist  forces. 

This  arrangement  is  likely  to  have  extra- 
ordinary consequences  this  spring  and  summer, 
when  the  weather  permits  the  resumption  of 
military  operations.  The  Greeks  (subsidized 
by  the  British)  will  then  probably  renew  their 
attack  on  the  Nationalists  (subsidized  by  the 
French),  so  that  Great  Britian  and  France,  in 
Europe  proclaiming  deathless  amity  and  prob- 
ably completing  a  defensive  alliance,  will,  in 
Asia  Minor,  be  carrying  on  an  offensive  war 
through  hired  mercenaries,  for  territorial  ad- 
vantages in  Nearer  Asia. 

The  Coal  Miners'  Case 

THE  miners'  side  of  the  argument  in  the 
impending  coal  strike  is  this:  Part-time 
employment  is  the  curse  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, and  the  miner  is  the  chief  sufferer. 
The  average  retail  selling  price  of  soft  coal 
throughout  the  United  States  is  $10.41  a  ton. 
The  miners  get  $1 .97  a  ton  for  digging  this  coal. 
The  difference  in  cost,  of  S8.44  a  ton,  pays  for 
grading  the  coal,  freight  charges,  local  delivery 
charges,  and  the  profits  of  the  mine  owners  and 
of  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  But  it 
pays  also  the  full  year's  overhead  charges  of  an 
industry  that  operates  less  than  half  of  every 
year.  One  reason  why  none  of  the  mines  work 
to  capacity  is  that  there  are  too  many  mines — 
in  other  words,  that  the  operators  have  built 
up  the  industry  on  such  lines  that  it  is  capable 
of  producing  800  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  in 
a  country  whose  normal  demand  is  only  500 
million  tons. 

The  necessary  result  of  this  uneconomic 
structure  is  under-production  in  every  indivi- 
dual mine,  which  means  that  labor  is  employed 
only  when  that  particular  mine  has  a  demand 


for  its  coal.  This  works  out  in  practise  to  art 
average  of  from  12$  to  180  days'  work  a  year 
for  each  miner,  against  about  300  days'  work 
for  laborers  who  have  steady  employment  in 
other  industries.  For  this  reason,  though  a 
basic  wage  of  $7.30  a  day  sounds  exorbitant, 
when  it  is  multiplied  by  the  actual  number  of 
days  worked  in  a  year  it  comes  to  less  than  $950 
a  year  per  man  in  the  best  fields  and  averages 
little  more  than  $700  a  year  per  man  in  all 
fields — an  income  insufficient  for  a  decent  liveli- 
hood. 

The  agitation  for  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five- 
day  week  is  the  miners'  effort  to  solve  this  pro- 
blem of  part-time  employment.  He  is  power- 
less to  correct  the  uneconomic  structure  of  the 
industry,  which  causes  it,  so  he  attacks  the  pro- 
blem at  the  only  point  where  he  touches  it, 
namely  his  employer.  If  he  can  force  his  em- 
ployer to  a  shorter  day  and  a  shorter  week,  he 
has  partially  solved  his  own  problem  of  irregu- 
lar employment,  by  compelling  the  employer 
to  spread  out  his  yearly  production  over  the 
whole  year  by  slowing  down  the  production  per 
week.  The  employer  in  turn  will  be  forced, 
he  argues,  to  attack  the  problem  with  the  public, 
which  he  can  reach,  and  force  from  it  a  change 
in  its  present  uneconomic  habits  of  seasonal 
buying.  The  remedy  for  high  prices  is  not  to 
reduce  the  miners'  wages,  but  to  correct  the 
economic  errors  of  the  whole  system  of  pro- 
ducing, marketing,  and  consuming  coal. 

The  Operators'  Case 

THE  only  possible  objection  to  the  coal 
miners'  case  as  presented  in  the  preced- 
ing editorial  is  the  question  of  its  present 
practicability.  1  ts  theory  is  almost  universally 
accepted,  and  its  humanitarian  ideal  cannot  be 
rejected  by  any  man  of  goodrwill.  The  public 
has  a  duty  to  perform  in  correcting  the  evils  of 
the  coal  industry,  which  will  be  discussed  a 
little  further  on.  The  public's  neglect  of  this 
duty  is  about  to  cost  the  country  a  bitter  strike, 
an  intensified  hatred  between  capital  and  labor 
in  one  of  its  three  fundamental  industries,  a 
grave  social  and  political  problem,  and  a  bill 
for  the  cost  of  the  impending  struggle  which  the 
public  will  have  to  pay  in  the  price  of  its  coal. 
'The  operators'  case  may  be  stated  thus: 
The  practical  question,  that  has  to  be  settled 
right  now,  is  the  miners'  wages.  The  public 
demands  cheaper  coal,  in  line  with  the  prevail- 
ing decline  in  the  price  of  all  other  comnKxlities. 
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We  have  to  meet  that  demand.  The  price  we 
now  charge  for  coal  is  based  on  our  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it.  Wages  are  the  biggest  item  in  our 
costs,  and  are  one  of  the  few  items  we  can  con- 
trol. We  cannot  control  freight  rates — the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does  that. 
We  cannot  control  the  local  delivery  charges — 
the  truckmen  do  that.  We  cannot  control  the 
local  price — the  retailers  do  that.  We  can 
only  reduce  those  costs  we  do  control,  and  labor 
is  one  of  such  costs.  Labor  in  other  industries 
is  accepting  reductions,  which  benefit  the 
miners.  For  example,  lower  wages  in  the  tex- 
tile mills  in  Massachusetts  means  cheaper  cloth- 
ing to  the  miner  in  Pennsylvania.  If  the  textile 
worker  wants  cheaper  coal,  the  miner  will  have 
to  accept  lower  wages. 

The  Public's  Case 

BROADLY  speaking,  there  is  no  reply 
possible  to  either  the  miners'  case  or 
the  operators'  case,  as  presented  in  the 
two  preceding  editorials.  Admitting  all  the 
usual  charges  against  labor  and  all  the  usual 
charges  against  capital,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  average  individual  workman  in  the  coal 
industry  makes  a  poor  living  out  of  it,  and  the 
.average  individual  man  who  has  money  in- 
vested in  the  coal  industry  makes  a  pretty 
low  percentage  of  profit.  And  the  public 
suffers  with  them,  in  a  high  price  for  an  in- 
dispensable product. 

The  public,  however,  is  the  only  party  to 
this  three-sided  problem  that  does  nothing 
about  it.  The  public  damns  the  "  coal  barons  " 
in  prosperous  times  and  damns  the  unions  in 
times  of  depression,  like  the  present.  But  at 
least  the  coal  operators  and  the  unions  do 
something  about  it.  They  produce  coal,  and 
they  fight  for  their  own  interests.  The  public 
pays  for  the  coal— and  the  fight. 

The  public  has  no  case  unless  it  does  some- 
thing to  break  the  vicious  circle.  Probably 
little  can  be  done  by  restrictive  legislation. 
Even  compulsory  arbitration,  which  has  prac- 
tically governed  the  industry  since  1898,  does 
little  more  than  repress  the  symptoms  of  an 
economic  disease.  Public  opinion  forces  first 
one  side  and  then  the  other  to  bear  tempor- 
arily the  burden  of  the  faults  of  the  industry. 

Perhaps  a  prolonged  campaign  of  public 
education  might  help.  Might  it  not  be  wise 
to  call  a  National  Conference  on  Coal,  not  to 
discuss  wages,  nor  unionism,  nor  trusts,  but 


to  discuss  such  things  as  the  relation  of  the 
consumers'  present  habits  of  buying  to  the 
uneconomic  condition  of  the  industry?  Such  a 
conference  might  comprise  representatives  of 
the  public  at  large,  of  the  railroads,  of  the  other 
industries  that  consume  coal,  of  the  miners 
and  operators  and  the  coal  trade,  and  scientific 
experts  in  fuels.  Perhaps,  better  yet,  the 
conference  might  be  made  up  of  a  few  dis- 
tinguished men  who  could  summon  whom  they 
pleased.  Then  let  it  go  into  the  subject  to 
find  the  trouble  and  the  remedy.  Conceivably, 
they  might  find  that  an  agreement  among  the 
largest  consumers  would  be  practicable;  and 
that  such  an  agreement,  to  buy  their  coal  for 
delivery  at  certain  intervals,  would  largely 
solve  the  question  of  steady  work  at  the  mines. 
If  it  did,  this  alone  would  permit  tHe  industry 
to  reduce  its  over-productive  plant  and  save 
its  wasteful  overhead  charges.  Conceivably, 
they  might  find  that  the  conversion  of  the 
coal  into  gas  and  electricity  at  the  mine  would 
be  so  profitable  to  the  country  at  large  that 
the  largest  groups  of  capital  might  profitably 
seek  a  way  to  finance  a  thoroughgoing  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  practise  of  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

Probably  no  one  or  two  such  simple  answers 
as  these  would  be  found.  But  almost  cer- 
tainly something  would  be  achieved  that  could 
be  practically  utilized  to  help  solve  the  problem. 
Assuredly  the  education  in  the  JFacts,  derived 
by  the  public  from  the  records  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, would  have  a  helpful  effect  upon  the 
industry. 

The  Bonus 

THE  immediate  practical  objection  to  the 
soldiers'  bonus  is  that  there  is  no  money 
to  pay  it  with.  Congress  may  yet  be 
driven  by  cowardice  to  rashness,  and  mortgage 
posterity  to  pay  it.  But  if  that  happens  it 
will  throw  new  burdens  upon  the  country's 
finances  that  will  wreck  yet  more  industries, 
cause  more  unemployment,  and  raise  the  price 
of  food  and  clothing  to  the  very  men  who  seek 
its  illusory  benefits. 

The  enduring  objection  to  the  bonus  is  its 
immorality.  The  argument  for  it  assumes 
that  the  men  in  uniform  were  the  only  ones 
who  made  financial  sacrifices  to  win  the  war. 
No  argument  is  easier  to  disprove.  The 
Government  sold  roughly  20  billion  dollars' 
worth   of  bonds  to  the  American   public  to 
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finance  the  war.  Millions  of  people  bought 
these  bonds  and  made  financial  sacrifices  to 
pay  for  them.  They  bought  them  at  par,  and 
they  have  lost  collectively  at  least  a  billion 
dollars  in  the  decline  in  their  market  value. 
Thousands  of  those  who  have  suffered  their 
share  of  these  losses  have  been  women  and  old 
men.  They  did  their  bit  as  truly  and  as  cour- 
ageously as  the  soldiers.  No  one  has  proposed 
"adjusted  compensation"  for  them. 

Again:  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people 
who  "kept  the  home  fires  burning''  did  so  as 
salaried  employees  whose  pay  advanced  very 
little  during  the  war.  But  while  their  incomes 
increased  a  little,  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
income  declined  from  loo  cents  on  the  dollar  to 
48  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  net  result  was  an 
actual  loss  in  income,  expressed  in  what  their 
salaries  would  buy.  No  one  has  proposed 
"adjusted  compensation"  for  them. 
.  The  argument  for  the  bonus  further  asserts 
that  the  soldier  lost  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  employment  at  high  wages  while  he  was  in 
uniform.  Even  granting  the  admissibility  of 
this  argument  (which  is  not  tenable  for  other 
reasons),  the  fact  is  that  this  loss  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  its  proponents  account  it. 
The  accompanying  diagram  of  men  in  the  army 
and  the  course  of  wages  during  the  last  seven 
years,  shows  the  exaggeration  which  has  colored 
this  question.  The  diagram,  and  the  following 
explication  of  it,  are  taken  from  a  recent 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
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The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  essential 
facts  involved.  It  is  in  reality  two  diagrams  super- 
imposed one  upon  the  other.    The  upright  columns 


show  the  number  of  men  in  the  Army  each  month 
during  the  last  seven  years.  The  portions  of  these 
columns  that  are  cross-hatched  indicate  the  number 
of  men  serving  in  France.  Running  across  the  dia- 
gram is  a  line  showing  the  general  course  of  wages 
during  these  seven  years.  This  line  is  based  on  a 
properly  weighted  average  of  official  data,  giving 
the  rates  of  wages  In  manufacturing  industries,  the 
building  trades,  railroad  transportation,  and  agri- 
culture. The  wages  paid  in  19 14  are  taken  as  equal 
to  100,  and  the  average  wage  for  every  succeeding 
month  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  wage  pre- 
vailing in  1914. 

The  average  man  served  in  the  Army  about  one 
year,  and  for  most  of  them  the  period  of  military 
service  began  early  in  1918  and  terminated  in  the 
spring  of  19 19.  The  great  increase  in  wage  rates 
came  after  most  of  the  men  had  left  the  Army. 
The  peak  prices  paid  for  labor  were  reached  in  the 
summer  of  1920.  The  increase  that  took  place  in 
wages  during  the  year  after  the  average  soldier  or 
sailor  returned  home  was  far  greater  than  that  which 
occurred  during  the  year  that  he  was  in  the  service. 
Even  in  shipbuilding,  with  its  high  wage  rates,  more 
workwas  done  in  1919  and  1920  than  in  I9i7and  1918. 

The  fact  is  that,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  opportunities  for  securing  the  highest  wages 
came  after  the  war  and  not  during  it.  They  came 
moreover,  at  a  time  when  there  was  practically  no 
unemployment.  The  arguments  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  bonus  are  in  conflict  with  the  facts. 

Ship  Subsidy/ 

NOTHING  in  President  Harding's  moder- 
ate proposal  for  a  sybsidy  for  A|Tierican 
shipping  alters  the  essential  economic 
and  political  vice  of  subsidi^in  general.  The 
very  moderation  of  his  proposal  mSy  make  it 
more  dangerous,  precisely  because  it  nukes 
I  them  less  unpalatable.-^ 
\  The  President  voices  the  hope  that  a  system 
of  subsidies  will  eventually  enable  American 
shipping  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  without 
further  aid,  by  enabling  ship  operators  to  ac- 
quire the  experience  in  this  field  that  will  give 
them  skill  enough  to  compete  with  the  world. 
But  lack  of  experience  is  only  one  of  several 
handicaps  that  are  claimed  by  American  ship 
owners,  and  these  other  handicaps  promise  to 
endure  for  many  years.  Chief  among  them  is 
the  greater  cost  of  the  ship  itself.  An  Ameri- 
can-built ship  thus  means  a  greater  initial 
outlay  of  capital,  and  a  correspondingly  greater 
continuing  charge  upon  its  operation  for  inter- 
est and  depreciation.  '^There  is  little  evidence 
that  American  ship-yards  can  soon  compete  in 
price  with  foreign  ship-yards. 
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Another  handicap  urged  by  American  owners 
is  the  La  Follette  Act,  which  requires  of  Ameri- 
can ships  a  high  standard  of  wages,  food,  and 
quarters  for  the  crews.  This  is  a  requirement 
which  pubHc  opinion  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 

A  much  more  serious  handicap  is  seldom 
mentioned.  This  is  the  fact  that  our  most 
serious  competitors  on  the  seas  are  nations 
to  whom  shipping  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Scandinavia,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  and  Japan 
simply  have  to  succeed  in  shipping  or  starve. 
By  comparison,  shipping  to  us  is  merely  a 
convenience  or  a  luxury.  The  difference  in 
incentive  to  succeed  is  obvious.  Our  rivals  are 
used  to  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  ours, 
and  a  smaller  scale  of  profits.  Our  competition 
may  force  them  to  still  lower  standards  and 
still  smaller  profits,  but  they  will  accept  these 
rather  than  lose  the  business — they  simply 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  business. 

The  only  tenable  argument  for  subsidies  for 
American  ships  is  for  subsidies  for  a  limited 
number  of  particular  vessels  of  special  types 
that  would  be  needed  as  auxiliaries  to  our  navy 
in  case  of  war.  Here,  a  subsidy  may  be  the 
cheapest  way  of  renting  auxiliary  naval  cr^t. 
But  such  subsidies  should  5e  labeled  for  what 
they  are,  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  navy,  and 
should  be  limited  rigidly  to  ships  selected  by 
naval  experts  for  definite  purposes. 

Subsidies  for  ordinary  ships,  intended  only 
for  commercial  uses,  are  wrong  because  they 
are  uneconomic.  If  our  ships  cannot  compete 
for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  worid,  it  is  folly 
to  pay  them  to  try.  Our  national  economy 
will  be  better  served  by  buying  sea  carriage  in 
the  cheapest  market,  and  applying  our  capital 
and  our  energy  to  things  in  which  we  excel. 

The  "Hughes  Plan  Navy" 

A  CURIOUS  misconception  of  the  most 
dramatic  achievement  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  seems  to  have  be- 
come widespread  in  the  United  States.  That 
achievement  was  truly  epochal  in  human  his- 
tory. It  wrote  "Finis"  to  the  ruinous  and 
war-breeding  race  of  the  nations  for  greater  rel- 
ative naval  strength.  That  race  had  led 
America,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  into  pro- 
jects for  navies  of  much  greater  size  and  power 
than  any  now  in  existence.  These  projects 
were  abandoned  at  Washington,  and  each 
country  agreed  to  a  permanent  relative  power 
and  to  a  fixed  maximum. 


But  this  fixed  maximum  (and  here  enters 
the  popular  misconception)  is  not  less  than  the 
navies  these  countries  now  possess,  but  is 
considerably  larger,  in  every  case.  Thus  the 
"Hughes  Plan"  American  navy  is  a  more 
powerful  navy  than  the  one  we  now  possess. 
By  the  Hughes  Plan  we  lose  4,000  tons  in  capi- 
tal ships  but  we  gain  135,000  tons  in  aircraft 
carriers.  And  as  no  limits  were  set  upon  sub- 
marines, destroyers,  and  auxiliary  craft,  the 
"Hughes  Plan  Navy"  remains  in  these  respects 
the  navy  of  our  previous  programme,  which 
called  for  considerable  building  in  these  craft. 

The  "'Hughes  Plan  Navy"  will  probably  cost 
about  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  more  than  our 
present  navy;  but  it  will  cost  120  million  dollars 
a  year  less  than  the  navy  we  should  otherwise 
soon  have  had,  with  every  prospect  that  that 
navy  would  grow  continually  larger  and  more 
costly.  We  have  achieved  a  great  moral  gain 
and  avoided  a  great  financial  burden,  but  we 
should  remember  exactly  what  the  gain  was 
and  exactly  how  the  burden  was  lifted. 

The  Present  Navy 

CONGRESS,  in  its  enthusiasm  over  the 
ultimate  naval  savings  in  prospect, 
has  unwisely  tended  to  cripple  the 
lesser  navy  we  actually  have.  It  ha^  so  re- 
duced appropriations  that  most  of  our  de- 
stroyers are  tied  up  in  port  with  not  enough 
men  on  board  to  keep  their  complicated 
machinery  in  a  condition  ready  for  use.  Their 
state  is  like  that  of  an  automobile  jacked  up  in 
a  storage  garage.  After  so  long  a  time  the 
battery  loses  its  power,  the  oil  in  the  bearings 
loses  its  quality,  the  tires  lose  their  resiliency, 
and  the  car,  though  apparently  uninjured,  is 
unfit  for  operation. 

The  Secretar)'  of  the  Navy  has  advised  Con- 
gress that  95,000  men  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  efficiency  of  our  naval  establishment. 
Congress  demanded  that  he  reduce  his  esti- 
mate. The  President  proposed  a  minimum  of 
80,000  men,  as  a  compromise.  But  what  an  ap- 
propriation bill  provides  is  not  men,  but  money. 
Congress  would  provide  enough  money  to  give 
80,000  men  one  year's  pay.  -  But  the  Navy 
starts  the  year  with  95,000  men  on  the  rolls. 
That  means  that  it  must  end  the  year  with 
only  65,000  men,  if  the  average  of  80,000  is  to 
be  maintained. 

Another  item  of  Congressional  slashing  of 
appropriations:    The  S«:retary  asked  for  30 
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million  dollars  for  fuel.  Congress  appro- 
priated 14  million  for  this  purpose.  But  if 
all  the  ships  now  in  commission  in  the  navy 
were  anchored  in  port  and  their  fires  reduced 
to  barely  enough  to  keep  up  steam,  they  would 
burn  nearly  13  million  dollar's  worth  of  fuel. 
In  other  words,  Congress  practically  ordered 
the  navy  to  stay  in  port  for  a  year.  Its  action 
has  made  impossible  the  fleet  manoeuvres  that 
are  as  indispensable  to  a  navy  as  parade  ground 
drill  is  to  a  company  of  infantry. 

Of  course,  these  and  similar  absurdities  will 
have  to  be  corrected  by  deficiency  appropri- 
ation bills.  But  they  indicate  a  dangerous 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  grow  care- 
less of  the  efficiency  of  our  one  defensive  wea- 
pon, the  navy.  The  Washington  Conference 
performed  one  of  the  most  hopeful  achieve- 
ments of  history,  but  it  did  not  usher  in  miL- 
lenial  dawn.  It  limited  the  size  of  the  naval 
weapons  we  should  use,  but  it  did  not  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  keeping  those  weapons  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency. 

Small  House  Bureau 

THE  American  Institute  of  Architects  is 
fostering  a  practical  plan  to  stimulate 
house-building  that  has  the  approval 
and  active  .cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Washington.  The  plan  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Brown,  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  was  approved  by  the  Institute  at  its 
convention  at  Nashville  in  1919.  It  is  now 
well  under  way  under  the  name  of  the  Small 
House  Bureau,  under  control  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

The  idea  is  to  make  available  to  the  public, 
at  a  nominal  cost,  a  wide  variety  of  plans  for 
small  houses,  selected  by  the  Institute  from 
competitive  drawings  submitted  by  many 
architects,  including  the  best.  The  ordinary 
architectural  charge  for  a  house  of  from  three 
to  six  rooms  is  about  J5250.  This  fee  is  so 
small  that  it  does  not  attract  the  architects, 
who  make  their  living  from  larger  designs.  It 
is,  however,  so  large  that  it  is  a  serious  item 
for  the  man  who  wishes  to  own  a  modest  house. 
Hence  the  architects  have  been  willing  to  help 
work  out  the  Small  House  Bureau's  idea  be- 
cause it  does  not  compete  with  them. 

The  value  of  the  idea  is  not  only  that  it  gives 
the  house-builder  his  plans  at  about  one  tenth 
the  usual  cost,  nor  that  he  has  a  choice  of 
more  beautifully  designed  houses.    These  plans 


have  the  further  merit  that  they  are  worked  out 
by  the  most  skilful  architects  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  economy  in  construction.  Rooms 
are  designed  in  sizes  that  permit  their  construc- 
tion with  the  least  waste  of  material — for  ex- 
ample, many  of  them  are  made  1 1  feet  6  inches 
so  that  standard  12-foot  lengths  of  lumber  may 
be  used  with  minimum  wastage.  All  plans 
call  for  standard  sizes  of  doors  and  windows, 
which  can  be  bought  from  stock  at  any  supply 
yard,  without  the  cost  of  special  manufacture. 
With  each  set  of  plans  comes  a  complete  list  of 
specifications,  in  minutest  detail,  so  the  pros- 
pective builder  can  get  accurate  bids  from 
local  dealers  for  exactly  what  he  needs,  and  no 
more. 

The  Bureau  has  divided  the  country  into 
thirteen  regions,  based  upon  local  climatic 
conditions  and  available  local  building  mate- 
rials; and  in  each  region  is  designing  houses 
adapted  especially  to  these  conditions.  The 
first  region  is  called  the  Northwestern  Division, 
with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis.  This  divi- 
sion now  has  ready  for  the  public  plans  of  108 
houses.  The  Mountain  Division,  at  Denver, 
has  advance  sheets  for  thirty  types  of  houses, 
and  will  finally  have  fifty-two.  The  Southern 
Division  (specializing  in  houses  built  of  pine 
and  embodying  the  favorite  Southern  style  of 
large  piazzas  and  relatively  less  indoor  space) 
has  plans  ready  for  102  houses.  Other  divis- 
ions are  preparing  to  start  at  Boston,  New 
Orleans,  Indianapolis,  and  either  Portland  or 
Seattle. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  helping  the 
work  in  several  ways.  Through  t-he  Bureau  of 
Standards  it  is  cooperating  in  experiments  to 
improve  and  standardize  plumbing,  and  to 
determine  such  details  as  the  best  thickness  of 
walls,  floor  loads,  etc. 

The  Small  House  Bureau  supplies  a  news- 
paper service  through  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
with  drawings  and  questions  and  answers, 
called  "The  Home  Builders'  Clinic."  It  also 
publishes  a  magazine  called  The  Small  House, 

This  service  to  home  builders  is  a  real  aid 
to  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem.  It 
provides  architectural  skill  of  the  highest  order 
at  a  nominal  price,  and  plans  that  make  build- 
ing more  economical.  At  the  present  time, 
when  the  housing  shortage  on  the  one  hand  is  a 
troublesome  question,  and  when-  the  building 
industry  on  the  other  hand  needs  stimulation, 
the  Bureau's  work  is  a  noteworthy  contribution 
to  the  public  welfare. 
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Revealing  of  Woodrow  Wilson 

THE  true  character  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  already  as  controversial  a  subject  as 
the  true  character  of  Hamlet.  Probably 
few  men  ever  occupied  so  exalted  a  position,  in 
such  full  view  of  all  the  world,  whose  pro- 
cesses of  mind  were  so  obscure  to  everybody, 
even  to  his  most  intimate  associates.  And,  so 
far,  astonishingly  few  men  who  were  in  any  way 
close  to  him  have  contributed  what  they  knew 
about  him  as  President  to  the  public  knowledge 
of  the  man.  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  his  secretary; 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  his  literary  adviser; 
Walter  H.  Page,  his  Ambassador  at  London — 
few  others  have  published  vivid  or  authentic 
records  of  him  at  close  range.  It  is  especially 
fortunate,  therefore,  that  among  the  letters  of 
his  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  late  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  are  included  incidents  within  the 
Cabinet  room  at  the  crises  of  the  World  War, 
and  word  pictures  and  critical  analyses  of  his 
character  by  a  man  who  was  at  the  heart  of  his 
Administration.  These  letters,  which  will  be 
published  in  the  World's  Work  next  month, 
are  invaluable  new  data  for  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  fascinating  problem  of  "  Who  and 
what  is  Woodrow  Wilson." 

The  Income  of  Capital  and  Labor 

AS  LONG  as  "capital"  and  "labors- 
employer  and  employee — exist,  one 
L  will  feel  that  the  other  gets  a  larger 
share  of  the  product  of  industry  than  it  de- 
serves. And  who  is  there  that  can  say  what  is 
a  proper  share?  We  do  know  that  new  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  can  refuse  to  go  into 
industry  if  it  feels  the  return  is  not  adequate, 
while  labor  must  work  to  live.  But  capital 
cannot  earn  a  return  without  the  help  of  labor 
and  there  is  developing  a  better  understanding 
of  the  mutual  relationship  between  the  two 
than  there  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  dawn 
of  the  age  of  machinery. 

Some  interesting  figures  showing  the  division 
of  earnings  between  employers  and  employees 
have  been  compiled  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  Inc.,  an  independent 
organization  including  on  its  board  of  directors 
several  leading  economists  and  representatives 
of  both  capital  and  labor.  Its  research  has 
now  covered  the  years  1909  to  191 8  inclusive, 
and  shows  that  in  the  large  highly  organized 
industries  which  produce  about  one  third  of 


the  national  income  of  the  country  the  amount 
paid  in  wages  and  salaries  grew  from  approxi- 
mately 6 J  billion  dollars  in  1909  to  1 7 J  billion  in 
1 91 8,  while  the  return  to  management  and  on 
property  investment  grew  from  3  billions  in  1909 
to  6|  billions  in  191 7.  In  1918  it  fell  to  nearly 
5  billions.  The  more  significant  figures,  how- 
ever, are  the  percentages  of  the  total  that  went 
to  each  class.  Those  are  shown  in  the  last  two 
columns  of  the  following  table: 


Millions  of  Dollars 

Per  Cent. 

Year 

Wages  and 

Management 

and 

Property 

Wages  and 

Management 

and 

Property 

Salaries 

Salaries 

1909 

6.481 

3,950 

68.7 
68.8 

313 

1910 

7.156 

3.250 

31.2 

1911 

7.287 

2.791 

72.3 

¥ 

1912 

7.993 
8,631 

3.169 

71.6 

1913 

3.359 

72.0 

28.0 

1914 

7.947 
8,722 

2,816 

73.8 

26.2 

1915 

3.470 

7i-5 

28.5 

1916 

11,630 

5,810 

^•7 

33.3 

1917 
1918 

M.375 

6,502 

68.9 

31.1 

17.472 

5,124 

77-3 

22.7 

These  data  come  from  "going  concerns." 
The  losses  of  enterprises  that  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy or  fail  to  succeed  are  not  included  and 
such  losses  fall  mainly  upon  "management  and 
property."  "We  do  not  know,"  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  says,  "how  large 
such  losses  are,  but  they  probably  make  an 
appreciable  offset  to  the  income  received  by 
active  business  iiien  and  investors." 

These  figures  show  that  capital  suffers  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  labor  in  times  of  busi- 
ness depression.  It  is,  of  course,  better  able  to 
look  out  for  itself.  But  the  decline  in  capital's 
share  of  the  income  to  below  25  per  cent,  makes 
one  wonder  how  much  more  milk  labor  can 
take  from  the  capital  cow  without  drying  it  up 
altogether.  To  use  another  rural  simile,  it  is 
the  capitalist  that  supplies  from  his  savings 
the  seed  com  without  which  there  would  be  no 
demand  for  the  work  of  the  laborer.  At  what 
point  will  the  laborer  be  using  up  the  seed  corn 
and  thus  reducing  his  field  of  labor? 

Our  New  Investors 

IN  THE  field  of  finance  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion operates  somewhat  as  it  does  in  na- 
ture. If  the  beans  don't  bear  well,  the 
peas  may.  If  a  hot,  dry  summer  is  bad  for  the 
wheat  crop,  it  is  good  for  the  com.  And  if  the 
war  brought  heavy  income  taxation  for  the 
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rich  man  and  drove  him  to  invest  his  money  in 
tax-exempt  securities,  it  also  brought  repeated 
Liberty  Loan  drives  which  educated  millions  of 
people  in  the  ways  of  investing.  So,  while 
leading  investment  bankers  (who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  selling  bonds  in  large  blocks  to 
wealthy  investors)  and  others,  including  this 
magazine,  who  have  been  giving  consideration 
to  the  economic  effects  of  this  taxation,  have 
been  bewailing  the  removal  of  those  having  the 
largest  surplus  over  their  living  expenses 
from  the  field  of  investment  in  business  enter- 
prises, there  has  continued  to  be  sold  in  this 
country  a  larger  amount  of  corporate  securities 
than  before  the  war. 

About  one  and  three  quarters  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  corporation  security  issues  repre- 
sented the  average  annual  financing  of  business 
enterprises  in  this  country  immediately  preced- 
ing the  war.  I  n  the  last  three  years  the  average 
has  been  close  to  two  and  three  quarters 
billions.  And  in  addition  there  have  been 
foreign  government  and  foreign  municipal 
bonds  sold  here  since  the  war,  which  are  not 
exempt  from  taxation,  that  bring  this  average 
up  nearly  half  a  billion  more.  A  gain  of  a 
billion  and  a  half  more  of  investment  funds 
from  new  investors  is  a  clear  economic  gain. 
It  is  the  duty  of  our  bankers  and  others  who 
serve  small  investors  to  hold  it. 

The  effect  of  the  income  tax  on  security  sales 
in  this  country  is  indicated  in  the  following 
table  made  up  from  compilations  of  "The 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle"  for  the 
last  three  years.  The  figures  are  here  given 
in  round  millions: 


1919 


1930 


1931 


Corporate  stocks, 
bonds  and  notes.       $3,740,000,000     $3,966,000,000     $3,430,000,000 

Foreign  Gov't  and 
municipal  issues.  608.000.000         344.000,000         461.000.000 

Total  subject  to  in- 
come sur-taxes.  .         3.348.000,000       3.310,000.000       3,881,000.000 

U.  S.  municipal  and 
other  tax  exempt 
bonds.     .     .     .  813,000.000         699.000,000       1,350,000.000 

Last  year  $1,203,000,000  of  United  States 
municipal  bonds  alone  were  sold,  as  against 
$683,000,000  in  1920  and  $692,000,000  in  1919. 
This  expansion  of  $520,000,000  in  municipal 
financing  last  year  and  the  accompanying 
falling  off  of  $546,000,000  in  the  sale  of  corpor- 
ate securities  might  be  laid  to  the  high  sur- 
taxes, but  some  part  of  it  must  be  credited  to 
the  business  depression  and  the  commendable 
efforts  on  the  part  of  municipalities  to  put 
into  effect  President  Harding's  suggestion  of 
undertaking   work    to   give   employment    to 


those  out  of  jobs.  But  when  we  go  back  and 
compare  the  last  three  years  of  municipal 
financing  with  the  pre-war  average  of  only 
$400,000,000  we  see  clearly  the  stimulating 
effect  that  the  high  sur-taxes  have  had  on  this 
class  of  financing.  This  cannot  be  dbnsidered 
an  unmixed  blessing,  as  can  the  creation  of 
many  new  investors  by  the  war,  for  much  of 
this  money  has  gone  into  unproductive  use  and 
the  tying  up  of  capital  in  unproductive  enter- 
prises has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  business 
depression  from  which  we  are  now  emerging. 

Crusade  Against  the  Bucket  Shops 

THE  slow  but  steady  advance  in  the  price 
of  securities  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
discounting  the  gradual  recovery  from 
the  depths  of  the  business  depression,  has 
crossed  no  valleys  of  sharp  decline  in  which 
those  brokerage  houses  operating  as  bucket 
shops  could  buy  at  lower  prices  than  their 
customers  were  paying,  the  securities  they  were 
supposed  to  be  carrying  for  their  customers,  or 
could  wipe  out  many  accounts  because  of  the 
customers'  inability  to  put  up  more  "  margin," 
thus  pocketing  all  the  money  the  customers  had 
paid  them.  During  the  irregular  war-time 
market  and  the  decline  that  followed,  these 
houses  profited  enormously.  Some  of  them 
even  bought  buildings  in  the  Wall  Street  dis- 
trict. Lately,  when  their  customers  have 
demanded  delivery  of  their  securities,  or  their 
profits,  these  houses  have  been  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy or  have  been  quietly  disappearing  from 
the  financial  sea,  spurlos  versenkt. 

At  the  New  York  County  Attorney's  office 
the  daily  sight  is  pitiful.  Widows  and  or- 
phans and  people  from  all  walks  of  life  are 
crowding  to  present  their  cases  to  three  deputy 
attorneys  who  are  preparing  evidence  for  two 
grand  juries  to  act  upon.  In  other  cities  much 
the  same  thing  is  going  on;  imitators  of  Ponzi 
and  of  the  other  get-rich-quick  schemers  are  be- 
ing indicted  and  arrested  throughout  the  country. 

This  has  called  public  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  bucketshop  evil  to-day. 
More  than  three  years  ago  this  magazine,  in  a 
series  entitled  "  Pirates  of  Promotion,"  printed 
an  article  on  "The  Modem  Bucket  Shop," 
and  at  times  since,  in  the  regular  monthly  in- 
vestment article,  it  has  warned  its  readers 
against  such  houses.  One  of  those  used  as  a 
specific  example,  three  years  ago,  to  show  how 
the  modem  bucket-shop  operates  was  J.  D. 
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Sugarman  &  Company,  which  recently  failed 
with  liabilities  estimated  at  $500,000  and 
assets  $20,000.  The  most  pitiful  thing  about 
these  recent  failures  is  that  many  pf  the  cus- 
tomers thought  they  were  investing  in  good 
stocks  on  the  instalment  payment  plan 
through  these  houses.  That  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  methods  of  operation  of  the  modern 
bucket  shop.  The  victims  have  not  been 
speculators  but  would-be  investors  who  got 
their  first  training  in  investment  through  the  pur- 
chase of  Liberty  bonds  on  the  instalment  plan. 

Unless  this  new  crusade  against  the  bucket 
shops  results  in  some  permanent  measure  of 
protection  for  the  inexperienced  investor  and 
in  better  investment  service  to  meet  his,  or  her, 
needs,  it  will  be  devoid  of  much  lasting  benefit 
to  the  country.  All  of  the  bucket  shops  are 
not  going  to  fail,  and  only  a  few  of  those  operat- 
ing them  will  be  sent  to  jail  for  a  year  or  so. 
A  multiplicity  of  measures  will  be  proposed  to 
cure  the  evil — already  several  have  been  put 
forth — and  most  of  them  will  be  of  little  value. 
But  it  does  seem  that  some  way  might  be  found 
of  preventing  a  man  who  has  once  been  guilty 
of  taking  the  public's  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses from  ever  entering  the  financial  field 
again.  In  this  country  of  credulous  people 
it  is  such  easy  money  that  the  saying  "once  a 
crook  always  a  crook"  applies  with  particular 
emphasis  in  the  financial  field.  A  good  part  of 
the  public's  losses  are  to  men  with  previous 
bad  records.  George  Graham  Rice,  one  of  the 
leading  "Pirates  of  Promotion"  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  this.  Convicted  three 
times  and  having  spent  about  eight  years  in  jail 
he  returned  to  Wall  Street,  was  arrested  again 
and  sentenced  by  the  New  York  County  Court 
in  1919  to  three  years  more;  but  out  on  bail, 
waiting  an  appeal  of  his  case,  he  went  to 
Nevada  where  he  got  the  governor  of  the  state 
and  the  treasurer  interested  in  a  new  mining 
promotion,  and  the  last  heard  of  him  he  had 
shifted  operations  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he 
was  promoting  a  new  company,  with  his  latest 
sentence  still  waiting  to  be  executed  on  him.  A 
Federal  statute,  and  possibly  more,  would  be 
needed  to  keep  such  a  character  out  of  the 
financial  field. 

This  would  not  protect  the  public  from  those 
who  had  never  been  caught  or  from  the  novices 
of  crooked  finance.  Mr.  Seymour  L.  Crom- 
well, the  new  president  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  has  proposed  a  plan  for  assuring 
that  none  of  the  eleven  hundred  members  of 


the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  will  do  a  bucket- 
shop  business  which  it  seems  might  well  be 
applied  to  other  brokerage  houses  as  well. 
His  proposal  is  for  a  regular  examination  of  the 
condition  of  Stock  Exchange  firms  so  that, 
among  other  things,  "the  Stock  Exchange  can 
be  assured  that  no  members  have  sold  for  their 
own  account  the  stocks  that  they  should  be 
carrying  for  customers."  The  voluntary  adop- 
tion of  such  a  plan  of  examination  and  super- 
vision by  the  members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  would  strengthen  public  confidence 
in  those  houses,  and  draw  the  line  more  sharply 
between  the  legitimate  and  the  illegitimate 
houses  in  Wall  Street. 

The  Cure  for  Bucket  Shops 

WHAT  the  public  needs  is  not  only 
assurance  of  the  honesty  and  re- 
liability of  the  houses  with  which  it 
deals,  but  it  needs  methods  of  investment  that 
suit  its  taste  and  its  purse.  That  is  why  the 
partial  payment  bucket  shops  have  done  such 
an  enormous  business  since  the  war.  There 
are  very  few  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
houses  and  not  a  great  many  investment  bank- 
ing houses  that  sell  securities  on  the  partial 
payment  plan.  Mr.  H.  L.  Stuart,  of  Halsey, 
Stuart  &  Co.,  investment  bankers,  who  have 
made  great  progress  in  selling  their  bond 
offerings  on  the  instalment  plan,  has  written 
to  this  magazine  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  every 
house  selling  securities  to  the  public  would  sell 
them  on  the  instalment  plan,  the  blue  sky 
promoter  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
Positive  measures  of  this  kind  are  needed  to 
fight  the  promotion  evil,  which  is  our  worst 
financial  evil,  as  well  as  the  bucket  shop  evil, 
which  is  now  engaging  public  attention. 

Another  positive  remedy  which  reliable 
banking  and  brokerage  houses  could  very 
easily  apply  to  help  cure  these  evils  would  be  to 
refuse  to  advertise  in  any  medium  that  accepts 
the  announcements  of  houses  which  do  not  en- 
joy good  reputations.  Adoption  of  a  scheme 
of  discrimination  of  this  kind  would  soon  re- 
sult, with  the  cooperation  of  reliable  mediums, 
in  excluding  from  such  mediums  all  unreliable 
houses,  and  isolating  them  in  those  papers  that 
care  nothing  regarding  the  character  of  their 
advertising.  It  is  the  mixing  of  the  good  with 
the  bad  that  deceives  the  investor. 

In  Baltimore,  under  the  leadership  of  one 
advertising  agency,  this  plan  has  been  applied 
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and  works  successfully.  In  New  York,  re- 
cently, a  New  York  Stock  Exchange  house  dis- 
continued all  its  newspaper  advertising  for 
this  reason  and  later  told  one  of  the  papers 
which  has  usually  exercised  remarkable  care 
over  its  advertising  that  it  would  return  to  it 
if  certain  houses  of  poor  reputation  had  not 
crept  into  its  pages.  This  resulted  in  the 
elimination  of  several  financial  advertisers  from 
that  paper. 

Still  another  remedy  needing  emphasis  is  one 
which  President  Cromwell  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change recently  referred  to.  He  said:  "1 
should  like  to  suggest  strongly  to  officers  of 
banks  that  they  be  extremely  cautious  in 
recommending  some  dealers  in  securities.  It 
has  sometimes  seemed  to  be  sufficient  for  a 
depositor  to  have  a  substantial  bank  account 
to  justify  the  officers  of  a  bank  in  giving  him 
letters  of  introduction  which  imply  business 
integrity  and  responsibility.  This  failure  on 
the  part  of  banks  to  investigate  character  has 
at  times  been  responsible  for  the  distribution  of 
securities  of  doubtful  value  and  consequent 
losses  to  the  public."  This  magazine  can 
heartily  second  this  suggestion.  A  large 
amount  of  the  promotion  literature  that  comes 
into  it  in  a  year  from  inquiring  readers  is  full 
not  only  of  letters  of  introduction,  but  of  actual 
recommendation  by  bankers,  of  men  who  are 
plying  the  get-rich-quick  promotion  game  in 
its  worst  forms. 

Henry  Ford's  Business  Philosophy 

AVERY  extraordinary  book  is  on  the 
eve  of  publicatk)n — extraordinary  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  intelligible  revelation 
of  the  business  philosophy  of  an  extraordinary 
manufacturer,  Henry  Ford.  This  book  is  Mr. 
Ford's  own  account  of  his  success  in  making 
automobiles,  from  the  times  when  he  risked  his 
life  driving  his  cars  in  breakneck  races  to  ad- 
vertise them,  down  to  last  year,  when  he  paid 
the  Government  70  million  dollars  in  personal 
income  taxes. 

The  one  outstanding  quality  in  Mr.  Ford's 
philosophy  of  business,  that  differentiates  it 
from  most  other  philosophies  of  business,  lies  in 
his  state  of  mind  toward  profits.  Doubtless, 
Mr.  Ford  was  as  eager  to  be  rich  as  anybody 
ever  was;  doubtless  he  enjoys  being  rich  as 
much  as  anybody  does.  But  he  eariy  pinned 
his  whole  hqpe  of  attaining  wealth  to  the  re- 
markable klea  that  the  way  to  get  rich  was 


not  to  think  of  himsdf  at  all,  but  to  think 
only  of  his  customers,  and  tluit  they  wouki 
take  care  of  his  profits. 

Cynics  will  inrunediately  declare  that  this  is 
plausible  sophistry;  but  he  is  a  hardened  cynic 
indeed  who  can  read  Mr.  Ford's  closely  rea- 
soned narrative  and  fail  to  be  convinced  that 
he  actually  operated  on  that  theory  and 
achieved  his  amazing  success  because  of  it. 

A  full  analysis  df  his  argument — even  a 
sketch  of  his  history— would  require  more  space 
than  is  available  here.  But  his  theory  briefly 
is  this: 

(i)  All  success  in  manufacturing  is  based 
upon  sound  design  of  the  thing  to  be  manu- 
factured. It  is  useless  to  spend  years  building 
up  the  manufacture  of  an  article  that  may  soon 
or  easily  be  displaced.  Half  those  years  would 
be  better  invested  in  finding  the  right  article 
and  in  perfecting  its  design. 

(2)  Having  got  the  right  article  and  the  right 
design,  do  not  change  fn>m  the  one  nor  alter 
the  other.  Now  bend  every  energy  to  cheap- 
ening the  process  of  manufacture  and  to  in- 
creasing its  productum  and  sale. 

(3)  "Cheapening  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture" does  not  mean  cheapening  the  quality 
of  the  product.  What  it  does  mean  is,  "in- 
creasing the  productbn  per  woriunan  em- 
ployed." Mr.  Fold  has  achieved  this  in  two 
ways:  (i)  by  so  increasing  the  pay  of  the  work- 
man over  competitive  wages  that  he  can 
demand  (and  get)  more  wcmIc  per  dollar  pakl 
than  any  other  employer,  and  (b)  by  so  in- 
creasing the  percentage  of  work  done  by 
machines  instead  of  by  men  that  the  product 
per  woricman  employed  is  vastly  increaised. 

(4)  "Increasuig  productkxi,"  on  the  factory 
skle,  is  explained  aboye.  On  the  sdling  side  it 
falls  under  ''increasing  the  sale."  Here  the 
whde  Ford  theory  comes  to  its  climax.  That 
theory  is:  The  manufacturer  who  offers  the 
public  the  right  article,  properiy  designed,  of 
the  best  manufacture,  at  the  lowest  pric^  is 
bound  to  get  the  business.  If  the  manufacturer 
attends  to  the  first  four  items,  tfie  pubUc  will 
attend  to  the  rest. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  manufac- 
turer who  thinks  of  himself  last  is  the  one 
most  likdy  to  succeed.  Indeed,  he  ought 
to  be  so  busy  thinking  about  other  things  and 
other  people  that  he  has  ik>  tune  to  thmk  about 
himsdf.  In  the  kmg  run,  the  puUic  will  make 
him  or  break  hini--lienoe^  think  of  the  puUk's 
interest  first.    In  the  k»g  run,  the  public  b 
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going  to  judge  him  by  what  he  sells  it — hence, 
think  of  the  product,  make  it  the  best  that 
can  be  made.  In  the  long  run,  the  product  is 
going  to  be  exactly  as  good,  and  as  much  of  it, 
as  his  employees  make  it — hence,  think  of  the 
workmen  and  how  to  get  their  best  efforts. 
In  Mr.  Ford's  case,  this  reasoning,  this  prac- 
tice,  has  unquestionably  paid  handsome  divi- 
dends. 

"If  Winter  Comes" 

THE  popular  success  of  A.  S.  M.  Hutch- 
inson's fine  novel,  "  If  Winter  Comes," 
is  heartening  to  those  readers  of  fiction 
who  have  been  depressed  by  the  flood  of  drab 
tales,  with  the  conventional  "unhappy  end- 
ing." which  until  recently  have  deluged  the 
bookshops.  Unimaginative  "realists,"  so- 
called,  and  discontented  youths  of  all  ages  have 
been  portraying  life  at  the  worst  of  its  occa- 
sional ugliness,  and  the  social  order  as  a  rotten 
structure  chiefly  animated  by  insensate  or 
brutal  injustice.  Revulsion  from  such  an  un- 
wholesome (and  untrue)  philosophy  was  about 
due,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  supplied  a  wel- 
come antidote  in  his  absorbing  novel. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  sees  life  and  society  in  a 
longer  and  truer  perspective.  1  njustices?  Yes. 
Drabnesses?  Yes.  Lies,  hypocrisies,  mean- 
nesses, pettinesses,  sins?  Yes.  But  also,  ulti- 
mate justice,  irrepressible  mirth,  truth,  hon- 
esty, nobility,  largeness,  virtue.  The  picture 
has  light  as  well  as  shadow,  depth  as  well  as 
breadth.  It  may  not  be  "realism,"  but  it 
looks  amazingly  like  reality.  And  it  leaves  the 
world  a  decent  place  to  live  in — which  is  what 
most  of  us  find  it. 

Technically,  the  book  has  a  peculiarity  of 
unusual  interest  to  students  of  literature. 
Most  novelists  b^n  to  develop  both  plot  and 
characters  from  the  first  chapter,  and  continue 
these  processes  simultaneously  through  to  the 
end  of  the  book.  A  different  method  is  used  in 
"  If  Winter  Comes."  Almost  exactly  the  first 
half  of  the  book  is  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  drawing  of  the  characters.  There  is 
little  "action"  and  scarcely  any  "plot"  up  to 
that  point.    Then,  having  gotten  the  reader 


thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  characters, 
so  that  they  will  be  deeply  concerned  with  what 
happens  to  them,  the  author  proceeds,  for  the 
latter  half  of  his  pages,  to  plunge  them  breath- 
lessly through  a  series  of  thrillingly  interesting 
events  to  tbe  climax  and  end  of  the  story. 

This  is  a  curious  use  of  the  best  arts  of  two 
quite  different  methods  in  fiction — methods 
of  which  only  one  is  usually  applied  by  an 
author  in  any  one  book.  The  first  half  of  "  If 
Winter  Comes"  is  in  the  manner  of  a  psychol- 
ogical novel,  and  the  second  half  is  in  the 
manner  of  a  novel  of  plot  and  action.  In  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  hands,  this  mixing  of  two  styles  is 
as  effective  as  it  is  unusual. 

No  Excuse  for  Fires 

THE  yearly  loss  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
by  fire  in  the  United  States  calls  aloud 
for  a  new  public  opinion  on  fires  in 
general.  Fires  are  preventable,  and  the  public 
should  cease  to  regard  a  man  who  has  one  as 
being  a  victim  of  misfortune — they  should  re- 
gard him  as  careless,  or  criminal,  according  to 
the  degree  of  his  neglect  of  the  known  means  of 
prevention. 

House-owners,  builders  of  business  struc- 
tures, and  owners  of  factories  all  alike  have 
access  to  an  expert  service  that  lists  all  kinds 
of  building  materials  and  devices  that  tend  to 
prevent  fires.  This  service  is  supplied  by  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
making  institution,  originally  financed  by  the 
associated  fire  insurance  companies  of  this 
country  and  more  recently  managed  indepen- 
dently for  the  sole  purpose  of  conducting 
scientific  research  into  the  causes  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fire,  and  of  publishing  its  findings 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  These  researches 
include  tests  of  the  fire-resistance  of  building 
materials,  of  fireproof  safes,  of  sprinkler 
systems,  fire  doors,  and  all  other  things  of  the 
kind.  The  laboratories  issue  a  label  to  be 
attached  to  approved  devices. 

Many  other  sources  of  knowledge  about  fire 
prevention  are  open  to  the  public.  But  the 
strongest  foe  of  fires  will  be  a  changed  public 
attitude  toward  people  who  have  them. 


ARGUMENTS  OF  THE 
GET-RICH-QUICK  PROMOTER 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on  investments  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom 


IN  ALL  stock  selling  literature  of  the  kind 
that  promises  quick  riches  to  those  who 
hurry  to  send  in  their  savings  to  the  pro- 
moter, statements  similar  to  those  repro- 
duced on  this  page  are  invariably  to  be 
found.  They  have  proved  the  best  bait  for 
catching  suckers  and  every  promoter  of  the 
get-rich-quick  variety,  no  matter  what  other 
arguments  he  may  use  to  part  credulous  and 
inexperienced  investors  from  their  money, 
always  uses  this  one. 

The  statements  shown  here  are  from  a  card 
now  being  distributed  by 
the  promoter  of  a  new 
automobile  company; 
that  explains  why  they 
are  confined  to  the  profits 
made  in  other  automobile 
companies.  Attached  to 
this  card  was  a  "  Mail- 
ing card,''  addressed  to 
the  promoter,  which 
promised  to  bring  full  in- 
formation as  to  how  one 
"'may  share  in  the  profits" 
of  this  new  company,  and 
carried  the  urgent  advice 
to  ""Get  into  this  com- 
pany while  it  is  young 
and  glowing."  A  note 
sakl  "This  card  must  not 
be  forwarded  by  children";  but  that,  of  course, 
was  not  meant  to  refer  to  those  who  are  young 
in  the  matter  of  making  investments. 

Promoters  of  other  kinds  of  projects  refer  to 
t>rofits  made  in  corresponding  lines  of  jndustry. 
A  minister  in  New  Jersey  recently  received  and 
s^t  in  to  this  magazine  a  circular  offering 
stock  based  on  a  ""  newly  patented  sdf-feeding» 
tefillable  tooth  brush/'  The  opening  para* 
graph  of  this  drcular  read: 

WouM  you  invest  fioo  or  more  fiam  m  an  article 
that  you  thouglit  belter  limMii  >  "^       ^  'v' 
cial  returns  thap 
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ISOOfaivcttcd  la  Ford  Mocorf  hu  retunied %\;tSOfXO 

ISOO  invcttcd  In  Gtacral  Motors.... » ^ 131X000 

$500  faiYctted  in  OvcrUod  in  S  yctrt  recianiad 16SJ0OO 

$500  invested  In  Cheirrolct  In  7  jrctn  rcUtttied.  .* 144J0OO 

$500  invested  in  Siatt  fai  4  rears  retoracd 22;S00 

$500  invested  in  ClMndlerin^jrears'rettimed.... 1?*^ 

$500  invested  In  Saxon  Motors  la -2  years  retnnied. 

$500  invested  in  Hu^  Motors  la  7  years  returned..  MjSOO 

$500  invested,  in  Chalmers  in  8  years  returned WXS 

It  feed  iMMnMBl  Is  waHh  Ae  mi^km  ^  a 
mVESTIGATB.   MAIL  THE  ATTACM 


Stock  is  reputed  to  be  worth  )22»ooo  for  every  {loo 
originally  invested? 

It  closed  with  the  other  most  universally  used 
piece  of  ammunition  of  the  get-rich-quick  pro- 
moter— the  hurry-hurry  warning,  designed  to 
make  the  prospect  send  in  his  money  b^ore  he 
has  time  to  reflect  or  make  any  investigation. 
Here  is  that  paragraph: 

If  you  have  funds  far  immediate  investment  mail 
the  below  Uhday — otherwise  don't  bother.  Thirty 
days  from  now  will  be  too  late  for  the  $o  per  cent, 
bonus.  This  is  one  of  those 
real  opportunities  every  one 
dreams  of»  but  only  those 
who  have  courage  enough 
to  back  their  own  <^nion 
profit  by. 


THE  MOST    FRUrTFUL   ARGUMENT  OF   THE 
GET-RICH-fiUICK   PROMOTER 
Bv  calling  attentkm  to  the  returns  that  have  been 
made  in  other  companies,  he  tempts  people  to  invest 
money  in  hb  pnmiotkNis.    But  the  public  never 
couki  have  secured  these  returns*  and  if  it  couki, 
there  n  no  point  to  this  pnmiotkMi  argument,  as 
shown  in  this  article.    It  n  a  case  of  the  devil  quot- 
ing scripture  for  hb  purpose 


The  only  date  on  this 
circular  was  "'February, 
1923/'  so  it  would  be 
impossible  to  tell  when 
the  thirty  days  was  up. 
The  promoter  did  not 
want  to  miss  any  sub- 
scripticms,  howeva^,  be- 
cause the  prospect  nti^t 
think  the  time  had  ex- 
pired. Probably  that 
same  drcular  is  now  be- 
ing sent  to  a  different 
"sucker  list/'  dated  "March,  1922/'  The 
other  arguments  of  this  "self-feeding,  refillaUe 
tooth  brush''  circular  were  ludkrous,  but  at- 
tentkm in  this  article  is  directed  to  a  serious 
conskleratkMi  of  that  one  argument  whkh  is 
used  so  effectivdy  in  appealing  to  the  cupidity 
of  human  nature,  of  which  these  two  irieoes  of 
promotion  literature  offer  excdknt  enmpies 
of  the  method  of  its  use  in  practically  all  pio- 
motwn  literature  of  this  type. 

This  argumoit,  in  its  final  analysts,  is: 

"  Because  Heniy  Foid  and  a  few  others  made  a 

^  4ie  automobile  fiekl»  thb  new  com- 
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,  pany  will  also  be  a  great  success;  because 
Gillette  was  successful  in  the  manufacture 
and  marketing  of  a  special  article,  every 
stranger  who  has  a  patent  on  an  article  that 
might  be  used  by  the  public  is  worth  backing 
with  your  money." 

This  argument,  as  applied  to  the  automobile 
field,  is  about  the  same  as  saying  that  because 
a  few  of  the  men  who  went  to  the  Klondike  in 
1898  came  back  with  fortunes,  a  man  could  go 
up  there  now  and  strike  it  rich.  As  applied 
to  safety  razors  and  self-feeding  tooth  brushes, 
it  is  the  same  as  saying  that  because  gold 
was  discovered  in  Alaska  it  will  be  discovered 
in  one's  back  yard. 

The  promoter,  however,  maintains  the 
truth  of  his  statements  of  these  enormous 
profits  of  the  past,  and  the  credulous  investor 
supplies  the  connecting  reasoning  that  induces 
him  to  send  in  his  money  for  the  new  promotion. 
The  promoter  does  not  have  to  say  that  his 
company  is  going  to  do  as  well.  He  simply 
supplies  the  "truth"  and  lets  the  cupidity  of 
human  nature  do  the  rest.  But  his  "truth"  is 
not  the  whole  truth,  and  an  examination  of 
these  statements  with  that  in  mind  should  be 
enlightening  to  the  investor. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  two  Ford  com- 
panies that  passed  out  of  existence  before  the 
present  Ford  Motor  Company  was  organized. 
In  the  earliest  of  these,  ex-Mayor  Maybury  of 
Detroit  and  some  of  his  friends  lost  all  the 
money  they  put  up.  When  the  present  com- 
pany was  formed,  Mr.  A.  Y.  Malcolmson, 
who  had  backed  Ford  in  his  experimental 
work,  got  a  block  of  stock;  two  lawyers  who 
drew  the  incorporation  papers  each  put  in 
$5,000  and  took  stock,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Grey, 
a  Detroit  capitalist,  was  induced  to  put  in 
some  money.  The  company  had  $28,000  cash 
capital  to  start  with.  The  Dodge  brothers 
built  a  factory  to  manufacture  the  first  Ford 
cars  and  also  took  stock  in  the  company. 

It  was  the  stock  of  some  of  these  people, 
bought  back  by  Mr.  Ford  in  1919,  on  which 
the  original  purchasers  got  the  return  shown 
on  the  card  reproduced  on  the  preceeding  page. 
Never  was  any  Ford  Motor  Company  stock 
offered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  Ford  would  not  have  had  the  mechanical 
and  business  genius  that  has  accounted  for  the 
success  of  his  company  if  he  had  offered  the 
stock  to  the  public,  or  permitted  it  to  be  offered. 


by  pointing  out  the  success  which  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  had  enjoyed  in 
manufacturing  machinery  to  expand  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  farmer. 

Much  the  same  story  could  be  told  about  the 
early  days  of  the  other  companies,  from  which 
time  the  returns  shown  by  this  promoter  have 
been  reckoned.  It  would  be  more  to  the 
point  and  much  more  honest  if  those  of  his  kind 
would  show  what  profits  might  have  been 
made  from  the  time  these  stocks  were  first 
available  to  the  public,  but  it  would  not  serve 
their  purpose  as  well.  And  that  would  still  be 
grossly  misleading,  for  it  would  be  only  half 
that  story.  The  other  half  is  the  part  the  in- 
vestor should  inquire  about. 

General  Motors  stock,  for  instance,  since  it 
has  been  available  to  the  public,  has  shown  a 
remarkable  advance  in  market  price,  but  sub- 
sequently it  has  suffered  a  severe  decline.  If 
one  had  gotten  in  at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
he  could  have  bought  it  and  if  he  had  sold  it 
at  the  highest  in  1920,  a  return  of  $45,000  on 
$500,  not  $130,000  as  this  card  shows,  would 
have  been  realized.  These  quotes  are  both  large 
ones.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  investor  got 
in  at  the  high  point  of  1920  he  would  have  only 
$95  left  to-day  out  of  $500.  In  the  case  of 
the  Saxon. and  the  Chalmers  Motors  both  of 
these  companies  have  had  to  go  through  reor- 
ganizations in  which  their  original  stockholders 
have  been  called  upon  for  assessments  and 
their  stock  is  now  worth  very  little. 

The  truth  is  that  if  a  man  had  "invested" — 
to  use  the  promoter's  word — ^$500  in  every 
motor  company  that  has  lived,  died,  or  been  a 
still-bom  promotion,  at  the  lowest  prices  at 
which  he  could  have  secured  the  stock,  he 
would  now  have  enough  worthless  stock  cer- 
tificates to  paper  a  hall,  and  the  return  that  he 
would  be  getting  on  the  few  that  are  paying 
dividends  would  be  only  a  drop  as  compared  to 
the  bucket  of  interest  he  might  be  enjoying  if 
he  had  bought  only  high  grade  bonds.  He 
would  have  secured  no  Ford  Motor  stock  to 
offset  part  of  his  losses. 

And  if  all  the  millionaires  of  the  country  had 
"invested"  $500  in  every  promotion  proposi- 
tion of  every  kind  that  has  made  use  of  the 
methods  here  described,  they  would  be  sub- 
jects for  public  charity  to-day.  The  under- 
lying truth  is  that  new  propositions  of  merit 
do  not  make  use  of  these  methods. 
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In  order  to  present  in  one  place  wise  and  informed  thought  and  stimulating  cotmsel, 
month  after  month,  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  have  created  this  special  section  in 
the  magaiine  and  invited  ibe  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  to  contribute  to  it, 

AMERICAN   INDIVIDUALISM 

The  Genius  of  Our  Government  and  of  Our  Industry  Re- 
affirmed Against  Old  World  Philosophies  and  Experiments 

By  HERBERT  HOOVER 

The  editors  of  the  World's  Work  requested  Mr.  Homer  ta  permit  them  to  publish 
this  fragment  of  a  speech  wriiten  for  delivery  at  the  fail  opening  of  one  of  the  American 
universities,  which  he  was  unable  to  attend, — The  Editors. 


T      ^  IVE  or  six  great  philosophies 

I       J     are  at  struggle  in   the  world 

I      1     for  ascendency.    There  is  the 

I  Individualism  of  America. 

There  is  the  Individualism  of 

the  more  democratic  states  of  Europe 

with  its  careful   reservations  of  castes 

and   classes.    There    are    Communism, 


Socialism,  Syndicalism,  CapitaUsm,  and 
finally  there  is  Autocracy — whether  by 
birth,  land  ownership,  militarism,  or  divine 
right  of  kings— which  still  lingers  on  al- 
though our  lifetime  has  seen  fully  two 
thirds  of  the  earth's  population,  including 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and  China, 
arrive  at  a  state  of  angry  disgust  with 
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this  type  of  social  motive  power,  and  throw 
it  on  the  scrap  heap. 

All  those  ideas  are  in  ferment  to-day  in 
every  country  in  the  world.  They  fluctuate 
in  ascendency  with  times  and  places.  They 
compromise  with  each  other  in  daily  reaction 
on  governments  and  peoples.  Some  of  these 
ideas  are  perhaps  more  adapted  to  one  race 
than  another.  Some  are  false,  some  are  true. 
What  we  are  interested  in  is  their  challenge 
to  the  physical  and  spiritual  forces  of  America. 

The  partisans  of  some  of  these  other  brands 
of  social  schemes  challenge  us  to  comparison; 
and  some  of  their  partisans  even  among  our 
own  people  are  increasing  in  their  agitation 
that  we  adopt  one  or  another  or  parts  of  their 
devices  in  place  of  our  tried  individualism. 
They  insist  that  our  social  foundations  are  ex- 
hausted, that  like  feudalism  and  autocracy 
America's  plan  has  served  its  purpose — that  it 
must  be  abandoned. 

For  myself,  let  me  say  at  the  very  outset 
that  my  faith  in  the  essential  truth,  strength 
and  vitality  of  the  developing  creed  by  which 
we  have  hitherto  lived  in  this  country  of  ours, 
has  been  confirmed  and  deepened  by  the 
searching  experiences  in  which  I  have  shared. 
I  am  an  individualist — an  unashamed  indi- 
vidualist— a  proud  individualist.  But  let  me 
say  also  that  I  am  an  American  individualist. 
It  is  not  the  individualism  of  other  countries 
for  which  1  would  speak,  but  the  individualism 
of  America,  with  its  profoundly  developed  char- 
acter of  abiding  faith  in  the  sovereign  worth  of 
individuality  and  its  glorification  of  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all. 

We  have  a  special  social  system  of  our  own. 
We  have  made  it  ourselves;  we  haye  lived  it; 
we.  have  seldom  tried  to  define  it.  It  abhors 
autocracy  and  does  not  argue  with  it,  but 
fights  it.  It  is  not  capitalism  or  socialism  or 
syndicalism.  Like  most  Americans,  I  refuse 
to  be  damned  by  anybody's  word-classification 
or  to  any  kind  of  compartments  that  are 
based  on  the  right  of  somebody  dominating 
somebody  else.  The  social  force  in  which  I 
am  interested  is  far  higher  and  far  more 
precious  a  thing  than  all  these.  It  springs 
from  something  infinitely  more  enduring;  it 
springs  from  the  one  source  of  human  progress 
— ^that  each  individual  may  be  given  the  free- 
dom for  development  of  the  best  with  which  he 
has  been  endowed  in  heart  and  mind.  There 
is  no  other  source  of  progress. 

Individualism  has  been  the  primary  force' 


of  American  civilization  for  three  centuries. 
It  is  individualism  that  has  supplied  the 
motivation  of  America's  political,  economic, 
and  spiritual  institutions  in  all  these  years. 
Our  very  form  of  government  is  the  product 
of  the  individualism  of  our  people,  the  demand 
for  an  equal  opportunity,  for  a  fair  chance. 
Democracy  is  merely  the  mechanism  which 
individualism  invented  as  a  device  that  would 
carry  on  the  necessary  political  work  of  social 
organization,  with  the  minimum  of  inter- 
ference with  economic  and  spiritual  individ- 
ualism. Democracy  arises  out  of  individual- 
ism and  alone  prospers  through  it. 

The  American  pioneer  is  the  epic  expression 
of  that  individualism  and  the  pioneer  spirit 
of  response  to  the  challenge  of  opportunity, 
to  the  challenge  of  nature,  to  the  challenge  of 
life,  to  the  call  of  the  frontier.  That  spirit 
need  never  die  for  lack  of  something  for  it  to 
achieve.  There  will  always  be  a  frontier  to 
conquer  or  to  hold  as  long  as  meh  think  and 
plan  and  dare.  Our  American  individualism 
has  received  much  of  its  character  from  our 
contacts  with  the  forces  of  nature  on  a  new 
continent.  The  days  of  the  pioneer  are  not 
over.  The  great  continent  of  science  is  as 
yet  explored  only  on  its  borders,  and  it  is  only 
the  pioneer  'who  will  penetrate  the  frontier 
in  the  quest  for  new  worids  to  conquer.  The 
very  genius  of  our  institutions  has  been  given 
to  them  by  the  pioneer  spirit.  Our  individ- 
ualism is  rooted  in  our  very  nature.  It  is 
based  on  conviction  bom  of  experience.  Equal 
opportunity,  the  demand  for  a  fair  chance,  be- 
came the  formula  of  American  individualism 
because  it  was  the  method  of  American  achieve- 
ment. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
Old  World  individualism,  the  truth  that  is 
important  for  us  to  grasp  to-day  is  that  there 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  spirit 
of  Old  World  individualism  and  that  of  our 
own  country.  Socialism  of  different  varieties 
may  have  something  to  recommend  it  as  an 
intellectual  stop-look-and-listen  sign,  more  es- 
pecially for  Old  Worid  individualism.  But  it 
contains  no  motivation  to  progress  in  our 
social  system.  Salvation  will  not  come  to  us 
out  of  the  wreckage  of  individualism.  Our 
need  is  not  for  a  way  out  but  for  a  way  for- 
ward. We  found  our  way  out  three  centuries 
ago  when  our  forefathers  left  Europe  for  these 
shores,  to  set  up  here  a  commonwealth  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  individuality.  What  we  need  to-day 
is  not  a  way  out  of  individualism  but  to  dis- 
cover a  wider  way  forward  into  a  bigger,  bet- 
ter, brighter,  broader  individualism. 

The  rightfulness  of  our  basic  individualism 
can  rest  either  on  economic,  spiritual,  or 
philosophic  grounds.  It  can  rest  on  the 
ground  of  being  the  only  avenue  to  further 
human  progress  with  our  present  civilization. 

Intelligence,  initiative,  character,  courage 
and  the  divine  spark  of  the  human  soul  are 
alone  the  property  of  individuals,  nor  does 
the  divine  spark  lie  in  agreements,  in  organi- 
zations, in  institutions,  in  masses,  or  in  groups. 
It  abides  alone  in  the  individual  heart. 

Production  both  of  mind  and  hand  rests 
upon  impulses  in  each  individual.  These 
impulses  are  made  of  the  varied  forces  of  orig- 
imd  instincts  and  acquired  desires.  They 
differ  in  proportions  in  each  individual.  Ctf 
these  impulses  many  are  selfish.  But  no 
lasting  civilization  can  be  built  or  can  endure 
sdety  upon  the  groundwork  of  individual 
self-interest.  Many  of  the  necessary  im- 
pulses are  altruistic  in  character,  and  are 
evoked  by  things  of  the  spirit, — the  yearning 
for  fuller  expression  of  the  individual  faculty 
of  creation,  the  service  due  to  pne's  fellow- 
men,  service  to  the  community  and  nation. 
But  true  as  this  is,  the  day  has  not  arrived 
when  any  economic  or  social  system  will 
function  and  last  if  founded  upon  altruism 
alone. 

If  we  examine  the  impulses  that  carry  us 
forward,  none  is  so  potent  to  progress  as  the 
yearning  for  self-expression,  the  desire  for 
creation  of  something.  Here  lies  the  con- 
structive spirit  of  mankind  and  it  can  alone 
thrive  in  a  society  where  the  very  essence  of 
progress  should  be  to  see  every  individual 
developed  to  the  utmost,  that' the  community 
may  join  in  the  profit  of  his  creation. 

With  the  growth  of  ideals  through  education, 
with  the  higher  realization  of  freedom,  of 
justice,  of  humanity,  of  service,  the  selfish 
impulses  to  production  become  less  and  less 
dominant  and  if  we  ever  reach  the  millennium, 
they  will  disappear  in  the  aspirations  and  sat- 
isfactions of  pure  altruism.  For  the  next 
several  generations,  we  dare  not  abandon  self- 
interest  as  a  motive  force,  lest  we  die. 

The  American  ideal  of  human  society  is  one 
where  every  individual  should  have  equal 
opportunity  to  take  that  position  in  the  or- 
ganized community  to  which  his  character. 


ability,  and  ambition  entitle  him.  We  in 
America  have  had  too  much  experience  of 
life  to  fool  ourselves  into  pretending  that  all 
men  are  equal  in  ability,  in  character,  in  in- 
telligence, in  ambition.  We  have  grown  to 
conceive  that  all  we  can  assure  to  the  individual 
is  liberty,  justice,  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
It  is  in  this  last  particular  especially  that  our 
democracy  departs  from  the  democracies  of 
Europe,  that  every  man  shall  be  entitled  and 
assisted  to  take  that  position  in  the  com- 
munity for  which  his  ability,  character,  and 
intelligence  fit  him.  There  can  be  no  rise 
for  the  individual  through  the  frozen  strata 
of  classes,  or  of  castes,  and  likewise  no  strati- 
fication can  take  place  in  a  mass  livened  by  the 
free  stir  of  its  particles. 

This  guarding  of  our  individualism  against 
stratification  insists  not  only  on  keeping  the 
paths  open  for  the  able  and  ambitious  to 
come  up  from  the  bottom:  it  insists  also  that 
the  sons  of  the  successful  shall  not  by  any 
mere  right  of  birth  or  favor,  continue  to 
occupy  their  fathers'  places  of  power  against 
the  rise  of  a  new  generation  in  process  of 
coming  up  from  the  bottom.  The  pioneers 
of  our  American  individualism  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  reward  Washington  andjefferson 
and  Hamilton  with  heriditary  dukedoms  and 
fixtures  in  landed  estates^  as  Great  Britain 
rewarded  Marlborough  and  Nelson.  Other- 
wise our  American  fields  of  opportunity 
would  have  been  clogged  with  second  genera- 
tions inheriting  their  fathers'  privileges  with- 
out their  fathers'  capacity  for  service. 

Furthermore,  the  maintenance  of  produc- 
tivity and  the  advancement  of  the  things  of  the 
spirit  depend  upon  the  ever-renewed  supply 
of  those  in  the  mass  who  rise  to  leadership. 

Even  so,  leadership  cannot  carry  progress 
far  ahead  of  the  average  of  its  individual  units. 
For  advancing  elevation  in  both  leaders  and 
the  average,  we  are  dependent  upon  increasing 
(and  upon  freedom  oO  opportunity  for  the 
individual.  Progress  is  bom  out  of  the  womb 
of  the  individual  mind,  not  out  of  the  mind  of 
the  crowd.  The  crowd  feels;  it  has  no  mind 
of  its  own  which  can  plan.  The  crowd  de- 
stroys, it  consumes,  it  hates,  and  it  dreams — 
but  it  never  builds.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  important  of  exact  psycho-  . 
logical  truths  that  man  in  the  mass  does  not  k 
think  but  only  feels.  The  mob  functions  only 
in  a  world  of  emotion.  It  is  the  individual 
alone  who  can  function  in  the  worid  of  intel- 
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lect.  Real  social  progress  is  the  sum  of  the 
progress  of  individual  units,  and  thus  the 
only  road  to  the  realization  of  great  hopes  of 
human  progress  is  the  steady  and  sure  ad- 
vancement of  the  individual. 

How  great  and  well  grounded  this  progress 
of  ours  really  is  has  often  come  home  to  me  in 
considering  the  numbers  of  our  people  fitted 
for  government.  The  most  progressive  Eu- 
ropean state  could  scarcely  summon  more 
than  four  complete  sets  of  national  officials 
capable  of  carrying  on  even  moderately  suc- 
cessful government.  None  of  us  will  hesitate 
to  believe  that  we  could  summon  forty-eight 
sets  of  such  officials  to  Washington. 

Nor  is  individualism  only  a  stimulus  to 
production  and  the  road  to  liberty — it  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  things  of  the  spirit.  Our 
social  and  economic  system  cannot  march 
toward  better  days  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  spiritual  advance.  Men  do  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  I  may  repeat  that  the  divine 
spark  does  not  lie  in  agreements,  in  organi- 
izations,  in  institutions,  in  masses,  or  in 
groups.  It  abides  alone  in  the  individual 
human  heart.  And  in  proportion  as  each 
individual  increases  his  own  store  of  spiritual- 
ity, in  that  proportion  each  individual  in- 
creases the  idealism  of  democracy. 

It  is  true  that  our  economic  life  is  the  first 
of  considerations,  for  we  have  long  since  real- 
ized that  the  basis  of  an  advancing  civilization 
must  be  a  high  and  growing  standard  of 
living  for  all  the  people,  not  for  a  single  class; 
that  education,  food,  clothing,  housing,  and 
the  spreading  use  of  what  we  so  often  term 
non-essentials  is  the  real  fertilizer  of  the  soil 
from  which  springs  the  finer  flowers  of  life. 

On  the  economic  side  1  scarcely  need  to 
recount  the  intricate  crowding  of  our  economic 
life;  that  we  now  are  so  many  in  number  that 
unless  we  maintain  our  productivity  half  of 
us  will  die.  If  we  throttle  the  fundamental 
impulses  of  man,  our  production  will  decay. 
The  world  is  this  hour  witnessing  the  most 
overshadowing  tragedy  of  ten  centuries  in  the 
heart-breaking  life  and  death  struggle  with 
starvation  by  a  nation  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  people  in  Russia,  who,  in  pursuit  of 
social  theories,  have  destroyed  the  impulse  to 
production. 

But  those  are  utteriy  wrong  who  say  that 
individualism  has  as  its  only  end  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  of  private  property. 
Our  American  individualism,  indeed,  is  only 


in  part  an  economic  creed.  It  aims  to  pre 
vide  opportunity  for  self-expression,  not  merel 
economically,  but  spiritually  as  well.  It  1 
where  all  private  property  is  assembled  in  th 
hands  of  the  groups  who  head  the  state  tha 
the  individual  begins  to  feel  capital  as  a 
oppressor.  Our  American  demand  for  equalit 
of  opportunity  prevents  capital  from  becomin 
a  thing  to  be  feared.  American  individualist 
keeps  capital  in  bounds  and  at  the  service  c 
each  and  all.  Out  of  fear  it  sometimes  eve 
goes  too  far  and  stifles  the  reproductive  us 
of  capital.  Our  legislation  of  recent  years  i 
the  monument  of  the  constant  vigilanc 
which  guards  and  preserves  our  deeper  ir 
dividualism  against  too  great  rigidities  c 
control  of  capital  and  private  property. 

We  have  found  that  to  maintain  equalit 
of  opportunity  we  cannot  permit  for  long  th 
domination  of  any  group.  In  governmer 
grounded  upon  our  conception  of  individualist 
we  have  found  that  its  powers  must  perpetuall 
expand  in  the  restraint  of  new  manifestatior 
of  the  baser  instincts  for  domination.  A 
we  build  up  our  powers  of  production  throug 
the  advancing  application  of  science,  new  tool 
are  created  with  which  men  may  dominate 
The  initiative  of  men  who  create  these  too! 
leads  them  in  time  to  domination.  Ten 
porary  blockades  to  equality  of  opportunit 
are  produced.  We  have  year  by  year  t 
amend  the  rules  of  the  game  to  fortify  an 
protect  our  basic  philosophy. 

For  the  economic  system  which  is  the  resul 
of  our  individualism  is  not  an  immovabi 
thing.  It  moves  rapidly  in  its  form  of  organi 
zation  under  the  impulse  of  initiative  of  ou 
citizens,  of  growing  science,  of  larger  produc 
tion,  and  of  constantly  cheapening  distribu 
tion.  Three  decades  ago  it  moved  strongl; 
in  the  direction  of  consolidation  of  enterprise 
until  the  size  of  units  began  to  threaten 
domination  over  equality  of  opportunity,  whe 
strong  checks  were  put  upon  it.  To-day  it  i 
moving  strongly  to  cooperation.  There  are  i 
this  latter  development  great  hopes  that  w 
can  even  gain  in  individuality,  equality  c 
opportunity,  and  initiative,  and  at  the  sam 
time  reduce  many  of  the  great  wastes  of  ovei 
reckless  competition  in  production  and  distri 
bution. 

Day  by  day  we  learn  more  as  to  the  practi 
cal  application  of  restrictions  against  economi 
and  political  domination.  While  these  re 
straints  must  keep  pace  with  the  growing  com 
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plexity  of  our  economic  organization,  they 
must  not  undermine  the  self-interest  and 
initiative  of  the  individual.  We  sometimes 
lag  behind  in  the  correction  of  those  forces  that 
would  override  liberty,  justice,  and  equality 
of  opportunity,  but  the  instinct  is  so  strong 
within  us  that  domination  of  the  few,  of  the 
group,  will  not  be  tolerated. 

While  there  are  forces  in  the  growth  of  our 
individualism  which  must  be  curbed  with 
vigilance,  yet  there  are  no  less  glorious  forces 
growing  within,  that  promise  of  the  future, 
rhere  is  developing  in  our  people  a  new 
valuation  of  individuals  and  of  groups  and  of 
nations.     It  is  a  rising  vision  of  service. 

When  we  rehearse  our  own  individual 
memories  of  success,  we  find  that  none  give  us 
such  comfort  as  memory  of  service  given. 
Do  we  not  refer  lo  our  veterans  as  service  men? 
Do  not  our  merchants  and  business  men 
pride  themselves  in  something  of  service  given 
beyond  the  price  of  their  goods?  When  we 
traverse  the  glorious  deeds  of  our  fathers,  we 
to-day  never  enumerate  those  acts  that  were 
not  rooted  in  the  soil  of  service.  Herein  lies 
the  uplift  of  the  human  heart,  the  uplift  of  the 
world. 

But  service  is  a  quahty  of  the  individual,  and 
the  sum  of  service  is  the  sum  of  the  deeds  of 
individuals.  Our  failures  indeed  are  failures 
of  service,  and  the  soul  of  our  nation  suffers 
for  it. 

Just  now  we  are  weakened  by  the  feeling  of 
failure  of  immediate  realization  of  the  great 
ideas  and  hopes  that  arose  through  the  ex- 
altation of  war.  With  the  ending  of  the  war, 
the  world  had  hopes  of  a  civilization  suddenly 
purified  and  ennobled  by  the  sacrifices  and  ser- 
vices; it  had  thought  the  fine  unity  of  purpose 
gained  in  war  would  be  carried  into  great 
unity  of  action  in  remedy  of  the  faults  of 
civilization  in  peace.  Great  formulas  came 
into  life  that  promised  to  dissolve  all  trouble. 

But  from  concentration  of  every  spiritual 
and  material  energy  upon  the  single  purpose 
of  war,  the  scene  changed  to  the  immense , 
complexity  and  the  many  purposes  of  peace. 
The  submergence  of  the  individual  in  the 
struggle  of  the  race  could  be  but  temporary — 


its  continuance  would  destroy  the  founda- 
tions of  our  civilization. 

The  spiritual  reaction  has  been  in  part  the 
fruit  of  a  great  spiritual  illusion  during  those 
five  years.  In  the  presence  of  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  the  mystic  emotions  of  war,  many 
men  came  to  believe  that  salvation  lay  in  mass 
and  group  action.  They  have  seen  the 
spiritual  and  material  mobilization  of  nations, 
of  classes,  and  groups,  for  sacrifice  and  service; 
they  have  conceived  that  real  human  progress 
can  be  achieved  by  working  on  "the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  people" — by  the  "mass  mind" — 
by  "group  action";  they  have  forgotten  that 
progress  lies  with  the  individual  inspired  to 
service. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  fact,  social  progress 
is  the  sum  of  the  progress  of  individual  units. 
The  only  road  to  the  realization  of  great  hopes 
of  human  progress  is  the  steady  and  sure 
advancement  of  the  individual. 

We  cannot  afford  to  rest  at  ease  in  the  com- 
fortable assumption  that  right  ideas  always 
prevail  by  some  virtue  of  their  own.  In  the 
long  run  they  do.  But  there  can  be  and 
there  have  been  periods  of  centuries  when  the 
worid  slumped  back  toward  darkness  merely 
because  great  masses  of  men  became  im- 
pregnated with  wrong  ideas  and  wrong  social 
philosophies.  The  declines  of  civilization  have 
been  bom  of  wrong  ideas.  Most  of  the  wars 
of  the  world,  infcluding  the  recent  one,  have 
been  fought  by  the  advocates  of  contrasting 
ideas  of  social  philosophy. 

There  are  great  ends  to  be  accomplished. 
We  can,  if  we  will,  march  steadily  toward  a 
better  distribution  of  our  productivity;  to 
an  increase  in  our  production,  and  thus  to 
higher  standards  of  living  for  all,  not  for  any 
special  group.  We  can  give  to  all  the  more 
general  access  to  the  finer  side  of  life;  we  can 
contribute  to  the  steady  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion itself.  They  will  come  if  we  hold  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  intelligence,  the  initiative, 
the  character,  the  courage,  and  the  divine 
touch  in  the  human  soul  of  the  individual. 
We  can  safeguard  these  ends  if  we  give  to 
each  individual  that  opportunity  for  which 
the  spirit  of  America  stands. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS  ON  THE  CONFERENCE 

Just  What  Happened  to  the  Hughes  Proposals  for  Limiting  Armaments,  and  Why 

By  mark  SULLIVAN 


THE  intention  of  this  article  is  to  show 
just  what  was  done  to  the  navies 
of  the  world  through  the  course  of 
the  Washington  Conference.  The 
purpose  is  to  take  the  "  Hughes  plan  " 
as  he  laid  it  down  in.  that  sensational  opening 
speech  on  November  12,  and  then  to  compare 
it  with  the  treaties  as  they  ultimately  came  out 
of  the  Conference,  and  see  to  what  degree  the 
final  treaties  vary  from  the  original  plan.  In 
the  course  of  that  comparison  not  only  will  the 
changes  be  pointed  out,  but  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  show  just  how  those  changes  came 
about. 

In  last  month's  World's  Work  I  described 
in  detail  the  opening  session  on  November  12, 
in  which  Hughes  laid  down  the  plan.  1  de- 
scribed the  exhilaration,  the  lofty  surge  of  high 
feeling  which  accompanied  the  event,  which 
Mr.  Balfour  later  described  as  "that  inspired 
moment  .  .  .  that  fateful  Saturday  .  .  . 
unique  in  history." 

That  opening  session  was  on  a  Saturday 
forenoon.  All  that  afternoon  and  night  Wash- 
ington buzzed.  The  following  day  being 
Sunday,  people  slept  late,  as  on  the  morning 
after  some  great  carnival  occasion.  When 
they  began  to  come  together  there  was  but  one 
subject  of  talk,  and  the  characteristic  of  that 
talk  was  not  argument  nor  analysis,  but  solely 
acclaim  for  the  Hughes  plan.  Hughes  was 
talked  about  like  a  man  who  had  saved  a  city. 
It  is  true  that  while  the  atmosphere  of  Wash- 
ington generally  was  that  of  a  happy  carnival, 
there  were  two  spots  that  were  exceptions.  In 
the  Franklin  Square  Hotel  the  British  naval 
experts,  and  in  an  old-fashioned  mansion  on 
Dupont  Circle  the  Japanese  experts,  were  busy 
with  blueprints  and  tables  of  figures.    For 


them  the  night  before  had  not  been  one  of 
pleasure  nor  the  Sunday  morning  one  of  late 
sleeping.  The  figures  of  ships  and  tonnage 
and  guns  in  the  Hughes  plan  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  weeks  of  minute  and  devoted  work  on 
the  part  of  our  American  naval  experts,  and 
now  there  must  be  equally  exact  figuring  on 
the  part  of  the  experts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Japan.  They  had  to  check  up  on  Hughes's 
figures  and  estimate  just  how  the  plan  would 
work  out  in  its  relative  effects  on  their  own 
navies.  Among  these  experts  at  first  there 
were  occasional  faint  flashes  of  something  like 
suspicion.  There  was  talk  of  a  possible  "  Yan- 
kee trick."  There  must  be  some  trick  in  it, 
some  nigger  in  the  woodpile.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  the  whole  story  should  be  on  the  sur- 
face. No  statesman  had  ever  been  so  candid 
before.  It  was  incredible  that  any  statesman 
could  be  so  candid.  There  must  be  a  trick  in 
the  situation  somewhere,  and  these  naval 
sharps  were  the  ones  to  dig  it  out.  All  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  late  that  night,  and  all  day 
Sunday  and  all  day  Monday  as  well,  they  bent 
over  their  charts  and  figures.  In  the  hotel 
where  the  British  had  their  offices,  messengers 
hurried  back  and  forth  carrying  locked  tin 
boxes,  labeled  "Admiralty  Strong-room,"  be- 
tween the  laboring  experts  and  the  storeroom 
that  was  guarded  by  an  armed  marine.  Within 
these  groups  of  the  naval  experts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  there  was,  frankly  and 
properly,  the  questioning  attitude  of,  so  to 
speak,  the  counsel  for  the  other  party.  It 
was  their  business  to  check  up  with  intent  care 
not  merely  the  final  figures  Hughes  had  used, 
but  also  the  infinitely  complex  calculations  of 
which  these  final  figures  were  the  result.  They 
had  to  check  up  to  see  whether  the  percentages 
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of  completion  which  Hughes  had  assigned  to 
various  vessels  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
still  in  process  of  building,  were  accurate;  and' 
a  complex -multitude  of  other  matters.  If,  in 
the  surprise  by  which  they  were  taken,  their 
natural  and  proper  professional  caution  went 
a  little  farther  than  caution  and  became  some- 
thing like  suspicion,  that  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  nor  need  it  be  occasion  for  offense.  In  the 
end,  Hughes's  figures  came  through  all  this  ex- 
tremely critical  scrutiny  successfully— a  fact 
which,  incidentally,  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
our  own  Navy  Department,  which  had  spent 
weeks  in  assembling  these  figures  with  infinite 
care.  Ultimately  the  British  not  only  assented 
to  the  correctness  of  the  Hughes  figures,  but 
accepted  the  Hughes  plan  and  the  Hughes  ratio 
without  protest.  The  Japanese  did  not  go 
quite  this  far.  After  much  work  they  assented 
to  the  correctness  of  the  Hughes  figures,  but 
made  a  claim  on  other  grounds  for  changes  in 
the  Hughes  plan  and  ratio.  This  1  shall  allude 
to  later. 

FEELING   IN   THE   COUNTRY 

NOT  only  did  Washington  have  an  emotion 
of  high  exhilaration  over  what  Hughes 
did.  The  same  elevation  of  feeling  spread 
throughout  the  country.  The  churches  hum- 
med with  it.  The  Episcopal  bishop  of  New 
York  changed  the  subject  of  his  sermon  to  hail 
Hughes  as  the  savior  of  civilization.  Proba- 
bly hardly  a  congregation  in  America  failed  that 
day  to  include  Hughes  and  the  Conference 
in  its  prayers.  In  some  quarters  the  exaltation 
reached  an  evangelical,  almost  fanatic,  pitch. 
The  president  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion proposed  that  outworn  or  captured  cannon 
as  decorations  for  public  parks  be  done  away 
with.  In  the  utterances  of  the  newspapers 
there  was  no  partisan  note.  The  only  com- 
ment that  departed  from  unrestrained  praise 
came  from  those  who  wanted  more.  "If  we 
can  limit  navies,  we  can  end  them,"  said  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo,  and  added, 
with  a  characteristic  locution,  "Both  drastic 
and  courageous  measures  are  required  if  civili- 
zation is  to  be  snatched  from  the  brink  of  the 
fateful  chasm  upon  which  it  now  stands." 

Not  only  did  Washington  and  the  country 
hum  with  the  great  event.  The  cables  buzzed. 
The  wires  to  Europe  carried  probably  more 
words  that  day  than  on  any  other  day  in  their 
history — long  narratives  from  the  European 
reporters  here;  and  from  the  excited  delegates, 


coded  requests  to  their  governments  for  advice 
and  instructions.  By  Monday  morning  we 
began  to  get  back  the  news  of  the  reception  of 
the  Hughes  plan  in  foreign  countries.  In 
France,  as  one  correspondent  summarized  it  for 
American  readers,  "The  idea  has  thoroughly 
gripped  the  Gallic  imagination."  The  Paris 
Temps  said  that,  "  this  astonishing  beginning  of 
the  Washington  Conference  indicates  the  practi- 
cal idealism  lying  close  to  the  American  heart." 

(Incidentally,  if  these  words  are  a  true  re- 
flection of  the  feeling  of  France  about  the 
Hughes  plan  on  the  day  they  first  learned  of  it, 
then  we  must  conclude  that  what  the  French 
delegates  subsequently  did  about  naval  arma- 
ment was  not  truly  representative  of  France. 
The  changes  which  the  attitude  of  the  French 
delegates  caused  to  be  made  in  the  Hughes  plan 
will  be  treated  fully  later.) 

In  London,  the  news  dazed  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  spokesmen  of  British  public 
opinion  as  much  as  it  had  dazed  the  British 
delegates  who  were  in  the  room  when  the  plan 
was  read.  For  a  little  while  in  England,  the 
"  let-us-pause-and-consider  boys,"  as  we  called 
them,  had  their  say.  In  some  sources  of  Brit- 
ish opinion  there  was  a  disposition  to  "with- 
hold immediate  judgment."  The  London 
Times  "urged  mature  consideration."  This 
point  of  view  was  not  surprising.  It  was  Great 
Britain  whose  historic  position  in  the  world 
would  be  most  affected  by  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Hughes  plan.  In  addition,  the  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain  and  others  in  responsible  posi- 
tions had  to  face  the  fact  that  many  thousands 
of  ship-workers  would  lose  their  jobs  and  be 
added  to  the  army  of  the  unemployed  that  was 
and  is  a  serious  problem  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

It  would  not  be  fair  or  accurate  to  allude  to 
these  expressions  from  the  skeptical  in  Great 
Britain,  and  from  the  critical  and  those  of  little 
faith,  without  also  saying  that  many  liberal 
statesmen  and  leaders  of  thought  in  England 
sent  messages  of  the  most  heartening  approval 
and  good  wishes.  The  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph  said: 

We  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  cries.  As  guardians 
of  the  interests  of  generations  unborn  we  must  take 
long  views.  We  must  steel  our  hearts  and  study 
this  matter  with  a  single  eye  to  the  general  welfare 
and  not  that  of  this  nation  only. 

Such  was  the  reception  given  to  the  Hughes 
plan  within  the  first. forty-eight  hours  after  the 
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world  knew  of  it*  Most  of  this  expression  of 
pubhc  opinion  came  from  higher  up,  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  government  and  others  in 
similarly  responsible  positions.  A  little  later, 
as  the  news  seeped  down  among  the  peoples, 
there  began  a  rolhng  chorus  of  world-wide 
applause. 

li 

TH  E  day  fixed  for  hearing  the  official  replies 
of  the  foreign  delegates  to  Hughes's  propo- 
sals came  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  opening 
session,  which  had  been  on  Saturday,  As  I 
look  back  on  it  now,  that  date  was  a  little  early 
for  the  best  effect.  Not  quite  enough  time  had 
elapsed  to  get  the  full  responses  from  the 
peoples  of  the  world  as  distinct  from  their 
governments*  The  governments  were  still  a 
little  dazed,  and  the  foreign  delegates  had  not 
fully  recovered  from  the  bewilderment  into 
which  Hughes's  bold  move  had  thrown  them. 
There  had  not  yet  been  time  for  the  full  effect 
of  what  American  politicians  mean  when  they 
speak  of  "hearing  from  the  grass-roots."  [The 
result  was  that  the  official  replies  made  by  Mr. 
Balfour  for  Great  Britain  and  by  Baron  Kato 
for  Japan  were  a  little  short  of  the  whole- 
heartedness  which  they  might  have  had  a  few 
days  later.  These  replies  had  a  sHghtly  cau- 
tious and  hedging  tone.  Nevertheless,  the  net 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  answer  to  the  Hughes  plan  was 
in  the  sentence,  "We  agree  with  it  in  spirit  and 
in  principle.*'  And  the  net  of  Baron  Kato*s 
reply  was  in  the  two  sentences: 

*' Japan  cannot  remain  unmoved  by  the  high 
aims  which  have  actuated  the  American  pro 
ject.  Gladly  accepting,  therefore,  the  plan  in 
principle,  Japan  is  ready  to  proceed  with  de- 
termination to  a  sweeping  reduction  in  her 
naval  armament." 

in 

THEREAFTER  the  Hughes  plan  passed 
through  two  crises*  The  first  came  from 
Japan.  Japan  wanted  two  changes.  In  the 
first  place,  she  wanted  a  fundamental  change  to 
be  made  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  Hughes 
plan*  For  the  reader  to  understand  the  Hughes 
plan  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  essential 
principle  of  it  lay  in  taking  the  actual  existing 
navies  of  the  world  as  they  stood  on  the  opening 
day,  Saturday,  November  12.  Hughes  said,  in 
effect,  "the  way  to  stop  is  to  stop."  Hughes 
had  dismissed  all  considerations  of  what  might 
be  an  ideal  theoretic  navy  for  each  nation. 


considered  in  relation  to  its  needs,  to  the  length 
of  its  coastline,  to  its  distance  from  potential 
enemies,  to  its  relative  wealth,  to  its  relative 
population,  and  the  like.  All  these  considera-^ 
tions  of  what  might  be  an  ideal  theoretic  navy 
for  each  nation  Hughes  had  dismissed.  The 
essential  thing  about  his  plan  was  not  to  at* 
tempt  to  assign  to  each  of  the  various  nations 
such  a  size  of  navy  as  it  might  theoretically  be 
entitled  to,  but  to  take  each  navy  as  it  stood 
on  November  12  and  to  stop  there.  It  was  not 
an  attempt  to  arrive  at  how  large  a  navy  each 
nation  ought  to  have,  but  a  proposal  to  let  each 
nation  keep  for  the  future  the  actual  size  of 
navy  it  had  on  that  d^y.  The  Hughes  plan  did 
not  deal  with  theoretically  adequate  navies,  but 
with  actual  navies. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  this  ap-' 
proach  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  who- 
ever else  may  have  shared  with  him  in  the  pre^ 
paration  of  the  Hughes  plan,  was  an  essential 
element  in  the  success  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference. Not  only  was  it  an  essential  element 
in  its  success — in  point  of  fact,  it  was  the  only 
way  through  which  success  could  be  attained, 
Mr.  Balfour  later  said  as  much»  and  so  did 
many  others,  A  British  naVal  expert,  Mr. 
Hector  C.  Bywater.  has  since  said: 

''With  the  wisdom  that  comes  after  the 
event,  we  can  see  now  that  no  plan  other  than 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Hughes  would  have  led 
to  the  desired  result." 

If  Mr.  Hughes  had  made  the  mistake  of  at^- 
tempting  to  determine  what  size  of  navy  each 
nation  was  theoretically  entitled  to.  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  would  have  become  a  conten- 
tious debate  which  would  have  got  nowhere. 

But  this  was  exactly  what  Japan  tried  to  dcj. 
The  Hughes  plan,  based  on  actual  navies  as 
they  stood  on  November  12.  gave  to  Japan  a 
navy  whose  strength  was  figured  as  6.  compared 
to  10  for  Great  Britain  and  10  for  the  United 
States.  *'  10-10-6,"  or  the  equivalent  **  yy^," 
was  the  way  the  Hughes  ratio  was  expressed. 
The  Japanese,  however,  showed  a  wish  to 
change  this  basis.  The  Japanese  naval  experts 
had  long  held  to  the  formula  that  a  proper  size 
of  navy  for  their  country,  as  compared  with  the 
navies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
would  be  expressed  by  the  figures  IQ-10-7,  and 
so  the  Japanese  for  a  considerable  time  held 
out  for  the  right  to  increase  their  navy  to  such 
a  size  that  would  bear  to  the  other  two  navies 
the  relation  of  10-10-7.  This  contention  Mr, 
Hughes  stoutly  resisted,  and  in  his  resistance 
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i  supported  by  Great  Britain,  ynho,  by  this 
time,  had  come  to  accept  the  Hughes  plan 
'  completely. 

In  the  end  the  Japanese  were  persuaded  to 
accept  Mr.  Hughes's  10-10-6  ratio,  but  theystill 
held  out  for  a  minor  detail.  In  the  Hughes 
plan,  one  of  the  Japanese  vessels  named  for 
destruction  was  the  Mutsu.  It  happened  that 
this  was  a  vessel  in  which  the  Japanese  people 
had  extraordinary  pride.  It  was  a  new  ship. 
It  had  been  launcheid  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
time  the  Conference  began.  It  was  the  last 
word  in  naval  perfection.  It  embodied  the 
results  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  last  great 
naval  battle,  at  Jutland!  Moreover,  it  had 
been  built  not  merely  out  of  ordinary  taxation, 
but  in  part  out  of  voluntary  contributions,  so- 
licited in  a  popular  campaign,  from  the  Japanese 
people.  As  a  Japanese  journalist  expressed  it 
to  me,  every  workman  in  Japan  felt  that  he  had 
a  personal  nickel  or  dime  invested  in  the  Mutsu. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese,  the  Mutsu  had  a 
halo  about  it. 

And  so  the  Japanese  delegates  pleaded  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  the  Mutsu  for  sentimental 
reasons,  and  to  scrap  in  its  stead  another  vessel 
of,  roughly,  eqbivalent  tonnage.  In  the  end 
.this  concession  was  made  to  Japan.  This  was 
the  only  change  made  at  any  time  in  the  Hughes 
plan  as  regards  capital  ships.  Expressed  in 
terms  of  percentage,  it  might  reasonably  be 
said  that  this  was  not  more  than  a  4  per  cent, 
change  in  the  Hughes  plan,  and  left  that  plan 
fully  g6  per  cent,  as  Hughes  laid  it  down.  The 
concession  to  the  Japanese  made  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  actual  ratio,  to  make 
corresponding  changes  in  the  ships  permitted 
to  be  kept  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  it  in- 
volved permitting  that  country  to  build  two 
new  ships  in  the  place  of  older  ones,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  10-10^  ratio  of  relative  strength. 
The  expense  involved  in  building  these  two  new 
ships  made  the  concession  somewhat  unpalata- 
Ue  to  the  British.  Nevertheless,  as  1  have  said, 
the  change  was  wholly  minor  and  did  not  affect 
at  all  the  essential  integrity  of  the  Hughes  plan 
as  TtgiBLTds  capital  ships. 

IV 

THE  next  crisis  in  the  course  of  the  Hughes 
plan  was  provided  by  the  French.  After 
the  Japanese  had  finally  been  placated,  and 
after  it  had  been  announced  that  the  Hughes 
ratio  was  fully  accepted  by  the  two  nations 


primarily  concerned,  Japan  and  Great  Britain, 
the  French  entered  the  situation  in  a  most 
disturbing  way. 

The  Hughes  plan,  being  based  on  actual 
existing  navies,  Irft  France  pretty  far  down  the 
list.  Expressed  in  terms  ot  figures,  the  navy 
assigned  to  France  was  1.75,  as  compared  with 
3  to  Japan  and  5  each  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  The  French  felt  that  while 
this  might  be  a  correct  statement  of  their  pre- 
sent relative  strength  in  actually  existing  naval 
armament,  it  was  not  a  fair  position  to  assign 
to  them  permanently.  During  the  war  France 
had  not  built  any  warships.  She  had  thrown 
all  her  strength  and  all  her  man-power  either 
into  the  battlefront  on  land,  or  else  into  the 
making  of  munitions.  There  had  been  a  rough 
understanding  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  that  France  was  to  devote  all  her 
strength  to  land  warfare,  and  let  Great  Britain 
take  care  of  the  sea.  The  result  was  that 
November  12,  the  day  chosen  by  Mr.  Hugjhes, 
found  France  with  a  navy  considerably  smaller 
in  relation  to  the  navies  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan — inferior,  to  a  greater 
degree,  than  the  French  were  willing  to  accept 
as  a  permanent  ratio  for  the  future. 

Further  than  this,  it  was  said,  with  apparent 
truth,  tha^  France  saw  an  opoprtunity,  by 
withholding  consent  to  the  Hughes  ratio,  to 
make  a  bargain  with  Great  Britain  as  respects 
certain  matters  at  issue  between  those  two 
countries  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  any  event,  one  morning,  about  the  middle 
of  the  course  of  the  Conference,  the  wortd  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  France  was  in»sting 
on  the  ri^t  to  build  ten  new  capital  ships  ^ 
35,000  tons  each.  This  insistence  would  have 
wrecked  the  Conference.  As  Mr.  Hug^  ex- 
pressed it  in  a  cablegram  to  Briand,  who  had 
then  returned  to  Europe,  the  French  attitude 
meant  "success  or  failure"  for  the  Goofeience. 
If  France  msisted  on  a  larger  liavy,  it  was 
known  that  Italy  would  insist  on  a  navy  equal 
to  France.  In  turn,  Great  Britain  wmild  refuse 
to  assent  to  the  ratio  permitted  to  ho*,  for  she 
took  the  position  that  her  navy  must  be  larger 
than  the  combmed  navies  df  any  two  otber 
European  nations.  The  atuatSon  was  omi- 
nous. It  was  on  this  day  that  file  Hu^«s|ribui 
and  the  whole  Washingtan  Gonfiemnoe  was  in 
greater  peril  than  at  any  other  tiam.  Hdwever, 
in  answer  to  thecalifefli  ^  m  «sit  to 
Briand,  wUch  - 
inato 
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tence  was,  "  I  have  given  instructions  to  our 
delegates  in  the  sense  which  you  desire." 

That  crisis  was  safely  passed.  But  when  the 
matter  of  submarines  came  up  the  French  pre- 
cipitated yet  another. 

IV 

IN  THE  original  Hughes  plan  the  keeping  of 
submarines  was  permitted.  The  plan  as- 
signed to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
90,000  tons  of  submarines  each;  to  Japan, 
54,000  tons;  and  to  France  and  Italy,  the  ton- 
nage they  then  had,  which  was,  roughly,  about 
30,000  tons  each. 

The  fact  that  the  Hughes  plan,  as  originally 
announced,  had  tolerated  the  submarine  at  all 
caused  a  good  deal  of  adverse  agitation  in 
America.  There  was  something  almost  in  the 
nature  of  an  outcry.  The  Lusitania  was  re- 
called, and  the  question  was  asked,  with  elo- 
quent indignation,  "Does  not  America  still 
feel  about  the  submarine  as  it  felt  the  day  after 
the  Lusitania  was  sunk?"  Senator  Boral/ 
stated  publicly  that  as  for  him  one  of  the  test ^ 
of  the  Conference  would  be  whether  it  outlawed 
the  submarine.  The  New  York  Herald  con- 
ducted a  prolonged  campaign  against  what  it 
called  "  the  viper  of  the  sea."  "  Is  outlaw  war- 
fare what  the  world  wants?"  the  Herald  asked. 
"Submarines  must  go,"  said  Colonel  House  in 
a  signed  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 
The  New  York  Times' s  editorial  spoke  of  "the 
abhorred  submarine." 

To  this  outcry  from  America,  Great  Britain 
added  its  oflficisd  support,  li;,  Balfour's  earty 
speech,  in  which  he  announced  that  Great  Bri- 
tain would  accept  the  Hughes  plan  in  spirit  and 
in  principle,  he  specifically  mentioned  the 
sanction  of  submarines  as  an  item  about  which 
Great  Britain  was  dubious.  The  war  had  given 
the  English  public  a  feeling  about  the  sub- 
marine which  expressed  itself  in  strong  detesta- 
tion. There  was  evidence,  also,  that  Hughes 
had  come  to  change  his  own  views  after  he  had 
laid  down  the  plan.  All  in  all,  by  the  time  the 
Conference  reached  the  point  on  the  agenda 
where  submarines  were  to  be  taken  up,  a  situa- 
tion had  arisen  out  of  which  it  was  easily  possi- 
ble that  the  Conference,  by  its  action  on  this. 
weapon,  might  go  even  beyond  what  Hughes 
had  originally  proposed,  and  thus  might  give 
the  woikl  the  exhilaration  of  results  yet  greater 
than  the  sensation  that  had  been  caused  by  the 
orignud  Huf^  plan. 
^    The  official  action  of  the  Conference  on  the 


submarine  began  with  one  of  the  most  careful 
of  all  the  prepared  speeches  during  the  whde 
period.  It  was  made  by  Lord  Lee.  That  it 
was  convincing  was  quickly  evident.  Aside 
from  the  eloquent  plea  he  made  on  moral 
grounds,  there  was  much  in  it  that  was  care- 
fully historic  and  technical. 

The  net  of  Lord  Lee's  argument  was  that 
if  the  submarine  were  retained,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  nations  to  increase  their  anti- 
submarine craft;  that  "the  view  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  Empire  delegation 
was  that  what  was  required  was  not  merely  re- 
strictions on  submarines,  but  their  total  and 
final  abolition";  and  that  Great  Britain,  as  the 
possessor  of  "  the  largest  and  probably  the  most 
efficient  equipment  of  submarines  in  the  world, 

.  .  .  was  prepared  to  scrap  the  whole 
of  this  great  fleet  and  disband  the  personnel, 
provided  the  other  powers  would  do  the  same." 
That,  Lord  Lee  said,  was  "the  British  offer 
to  the  worid,"  and  he  expressed  the  belief  that 
"it  was  a  greater  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  than  even  the  limitation  of  capital 
ships." 

This  generous  gesture  from  Lord  Lee  was  so 
much  in  the  spirit  of  what  the  Conference  was 
trying  to  do  that  it  made  a  profoundly  favor- 
able impression  on  both  the  Conference  and  the 
public.  This  speech  of  Lord  Lee's,  indeed,  in 
many  respects  stood  second  to  Hughes's  open- 
ing speech  as  the  highest  point  the  Conference 
reached  at  any  time.  It  was  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  Hughes  speech  in  its  swift  stride 
toward  the  ideals  of  the  Conference.  It  was 
one  of  those  moments  when  the  Conference 
might  have  leaped  the  boundaries  of  its  original 
purposes,  might  have  attained  the  scope  and 
momentum  of  something  exalted,  evangelical. 
If  it  had  been  met  by  a  prompt  and  equally 
generous  gesture  from  the  others,  the  Confer- 
ence might  have  carried  itself  and  the  world 
to  an  undreamed  of  elevation. 

THE    FRENCH    VIEWPOINT 

BUT  the  reply  of  the  French  spokesman, 
M.  Sarraut,  was  in  the  direction  of  nega- 
tion. His  attitude  was  one  of  coldness  and  re- 
pression to  what,  starting  with  Lord  Lee's 
gesture,  might  have  turned  into  one  of  the  most 
inspired  moments  of  the  Conference — one  of 
the  most  inspired  moments,  indeed,  in  history. 
But  M.  Sarraut  said,  coldly,  that  this  subject 
of  the  submarine  had  already  been  discussed 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  by  the 
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League  of  Nations;  he  claimed  that  "public 
opinion  had  shown  itself  favorable  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  submarines,"  and,  therefore,  the 
French  delegation  felt  called  upon  to  give  its 
approval  to  the  restricted  use  of  the  submarine. 

The  Italians  and  the  Japanese,  in  a  more 
qualified  way,  endorsed  the  French  view.  It 
was  well  understood,  however,  that  the  sub- 
marine controversy  was  essentially  between 
Great  Britain  and  France;  and  for  ten  days  the 
Washington  Conference  became  a  controversy, 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  speak  of  as  bitter, 
between  the  French  and  the  British.  Admiral 
de  Bon  of  the  French  navy  made  a  long  techni- 
cal and  historic  defense  of  the  use  of  the  sub- 
marine. He  closed  it  with  a  sensational  pro- 
posal to  the  effect  that  90,000  tons  of  subma- 
rines was  the  "absolute  minimum."  Inasmuch 
as,  in  the  original  Hughes  plan,  90,000  tons  was 
not  the  minimum,  but,  in  fact,  the  maximum,the 
Conference  and  the  world  was  deeply  disturbed. 

The  subsequent  debate  between  the  British 
and  the  French  was  so  overlaid  with  the  di- 
plomatic elegancies  which  try  to  conceal 
enough  but  not  too  much  of  the  barb  that  is 
at  the  bottom,  so  shot  through  with  cryptic 
talk  about  A,  when  you  mean  and  want  your 
adversary  to  know  you  mean  B — it  was  so  full 
of  this  sort  of  thing  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  distant  reader.  Mr.  Balfour  took 
the  view  that  in  the  French  position,  and  in  the 
French  arguments,  there  was  an  innuendo  di- 
rected against  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  he  took 
the  view  that  not  only  was  the  French  argu- 
ment directed  against  Great  Britain,  but  that 
the  actual  submarines  which  France  proposed 
to  sanction  the  building  of  would  be  under- 
stood to  be  aimed  at  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Balfour  said  that  anybody  who  looked  at  the 
matter  from  a  strictly  strategical  point  of  view 
would  certainly  say  from  the  very  geographical 
situation  that  this  hugb.  mass  of  submarines 
would  be  built  against  Great  Britain.  Among 
Mr.  Balfour's  literal  words  were  these:  "Public 
notice  has  now  been  given  in  the  most  formal 
manner  that  this  great  fleet  is  to  be  built  on  the 
shores  nearest  to  Britain,  and  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  very  great  menace  to  her. 

"Against  whom,"  Mr.  Balfour  asked,  "is 
this  submarine  fleet  being  built?  What  pur- 
pose is  it  to  serve?  What  danger  to  France  is 
it  intended  to  guard  against?  I  know  of  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  such  questions." 

To  this  M.  Sarraut  replied:  "Nothing  I  have 
said  is  esi>ecially  aimed  against  Great  Britain." 


At  this  point  Mr.  Hughes  took  a  hand.  He 
said  it  was  apparent  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  submarines.  While  he 
spoke  in  a  judicial  tone,  Mr.  Hughes's  words 
left  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  strongly  im- 
pressed by  the  arguments  of  Lord  Lee  and  Mr. 
Balfour.  "If  those  arguments  could  be  an- 
swered," Mr.  Hughes  said,  "that  answer  has 
yet  to  come."  He  expressed  the  belief  that 
even  though  the  Conference  was  prevented  from 
taking  an  official  action,  nevertheless  the  words 
of  Lord  Lee  and  Mr.  Balfour  would  carry  far 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  conference  room,  and 
would  powerfully  influence  the  development  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  world. 

Neither  did  Mr.  Hughes  leave  any  doubt 
that  he  had  been  shocked  by  the  French 
proposal  to  raise  the  limit  on  submarines  to  a 
minimum  of  90,000  tons — ^the  figure  which  in 
his  own  plan  had  actually  been  maximum. 
With  pointed  irony  he  reminded  the  French 
that  this  was  a  conference  for  limitation  of 
armaments;  not  for  expansion.  In  order  to  get 
somewhere  Mr.  Hughes  made  an  alternative 
proposal  that  60,000  tons  should  be  adopted 
as  the  maximum.  This  would  involve  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  United  States  scrapping  35,000 
tons,  and  Great  Britain  scrapping  32,000  tons. 
As  to  France,  Japan,  and  Italy,  Mr.  Hughes's 
proposal  was  that  they  should  retain  all  the 
submarine  tonnage  they  now  have.  He  made 
this  suggestion,  he  said,  in  order  to  show  that 
so  far  as  the  American  Government  was  con- 
cerned it  was  ready  to  reduce  from  what  it  now 
has,  without  asking  France  to  make  any  reduc- 
tion from  where  it  now  is. 

The  following  day  the  Conference  got  the 
formal  answer  from  France.  It  began  with 
many  eloquent  preliminaries.  M.  Sarraut  said 
there  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  French  Cabinet, 
and  of  the  French  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Defense;  that  they  had  "the  most  earnest  de- 
sire" to  help,  and  that  this  desire  had  been  car- 
ried out  in  their  giving  up  the  right  to  build 
more  capital  ships.  After  a  good  deal  of  this 
sort  of  declamation,  M.  Sarraut  ended  with  a 
startling  statement  of  the  official  French  posi- 
tion. He  said  that  France  would  not  be  willing 
to  accept  a  limitation  below  90,000  tons  for 
submarines.  Then  he  went  on  and  said  he  had 
been  instructed  further  by  his  government  to 
say  that  France  would  not  be  willing  to  accept 
a  limitation  of  less  than  330,000  tons  for  auxili- 
ary craft. 

This  mention  of  330,000  tons  of 
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craft  brought  a  wholly  new  and  additionally 
startling  element  into  the  situation.  The 
French  were  not  only  going  to  insist  on  90,000 
tons  of  submarines,  but  were  going  to  be  equally 
extreme  with  respect  to  other  auxiliary  craft. 
Naturally,  Mr.  Hughes  was  startled.  He  said 
it  "could  hardly  be  called  a  limitation  or  a  re- 
duction," and  that  "an  agreement  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  armament  was  not  under  considera- 
tion. The  Conference  was  called  to  consider 
the  limitation  of  armament." 

Mr.  Balfour  was  equally  pointed  and  direct. 
He  said  that  if  the  French  should  carry  out  this 
intention,  they  would  not  only  be  equal  to  the 
two  greatest  naval  powers,  America  and  Great 
Britain,  in  point  of  submarine  tonnage,  but  that 
they  would  have  a  very  much  larger  proportion 
of  submarines  of  a  new  type  than  either  of  the 
others.  The  French  quota  of  submarines,  he 
said,  would  exceed  that  of  any  other  power  in 
the  world.  With  fine  irony  he  said  that  this 
"constitutes  a  somewhat  singular  contribution 
to  the  labors  of  a  conference  called  for  the  limi- 
tation of  armament."  He  said  further  that 
"this  position  must  cause  anxiety  and  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  had  come  to  the  Con- 
ference with  high  hopes  regarding  the  limita- 
tion of  navies.  We  should  have  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  a  conference  called  for  the 
limitation  of  armament  resulting  in  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  very  weapon  which  the  most  civil- 
ized elements  in  all  civilized  countries  condemn." 


VI 


AT  THIS  point  Mr.  Root  entered  the  situa- 
J\  tion.  On  several  critical  occasions  in  the 
Conference  Mr.  Root  seemed  to  have  the  r61e 
he  now  adopted.  After  everybody  had  gotten 
into  a  snarl,  after  there  had  been  a  head-on  col- 
lision between  antagonistic  proposals,  Mr.  Root 
came  in,  so  to  speak  from  the  side,  at  right- 
an^es  to  the  collision,  with  a  proposal  designed 
to  achieve  much  the  same  ends,  but  so  differ- 
ent in  detail  from  the  question  at  issue,  that  it 
was  free  from  the  bitterness  of  feeling  with 
which  the  question,  as  it  originally  arose,  had 
now  become  involved.  Mr.  Root  introduced 
four  resolutions,  which,  while  they  did  not  af- 
fect the  quantity  of  submarines  any  nation 
might  have,  nevertheless  surrounded  the  use  of 
those  submilrines  with  such  restrictions  that 
thrir  effectiveness  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  Fnsich  response  to  these  resolutions  was 
to  that  since  the  Root  resolutions 


were  of  "a  very  special  nature."  it,  there- 
fore, seemed  to  Admiral  de  Bon  "that  the 
most  practical  solution  would  be  to  refer 
the  consideration  of  the  texts  submitted  by 
Mr.  Root  to  a  committee  of  jurists,  which 
would  advise  us  as  to  its  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  wording  to  be  adopted." 

But  Mr.  Root  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  such  dilatory  disposal  of  his  resolutions. 
No  committee  of  jurists  for  him.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Mr.  Root  made  one  of  the 
best  speeches  of  the  Conference.  Among  other 
things  he  said: 

"Both  this  Conference  and  my  own  life  are 
approaching  their  termination.  I  do  not  wish 
these  resolutions  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mission even  of  lawyers  after  we  adjourn." 

In  this  stand  Mr.  Root  was  warmly  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hughes.  He  said  that  he  did  not  want 
these  resolutions  to  "be  overiaid  with  lawyers' 
niceties." 

Ultimately  the  Root  resolutions  were 
adopted.  Also  certain  rather  important  limita- 
tions were  salvaged — on  the  size  of  individual 
auxiliary  craft,  on  the  size  of  airship  carriers, 
and  the  size  of  guns. 

VII 

THE  net  result  of  the  Conference,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  final  treaties  and  resolutions, 
was,  roughly  summarized: 

As  regards  capital  ships,  the  Hughes  plan 
was  adopted  in  toto,  with  the  exception  of  the 
practically  negligible  changes  involved  in  per- 
mitting Japan  to  keep  the  Mutsu.  Inasmuch 
as  capital  ships  were  the  only  things  actually 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Hughes's  opening  speech  (the 
other  details  of  the  Hughes  plan,  as  respects 
auxiliary  ships  and  the  like  were  set  forth  in  a 
printed  statement  accompanying  the  speech), 
it  follows  that  all  the  exhilaration  of  feeling 
which  arose  after  "that  fateful  Saturday," 
which  was  based  on  all  that  the  public  had 
taken  in  of  the  Hughes  proposal — ^all  this  ex- 
hilaration was  justified  by  the  result. 

None  of  the  nations  party  to  the  treaty  can 
increase  their  capital  tonnage  above  the  figures 
alloted — 525,000  tons  each  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States;  315,000  tons  for  Japan; 
and  175,000  tons  each  for  Italy  and  France. 
No  new  capital  ships  shall  be  constructed  or 
acquired  except  for  replacements  specified  to 
maintain  these  limits. 

No  new  capital  ship  built  for  replacement 
shall  exceed  35,000  tons. 
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The  size  of  guns  to  be  carried  by  capital  ships 
is  limited  to  16  inches. 

As  regards  submarines,  no  limitation  upon 
their  number  was  imposed,  but  the  adoption 
of  the  Root  resolutions  resulted  in  drastic  re- 
strictions upon  the  ways  in  which  submarines 
could  be  used. 

As  regards  auxiliary  craft,  no  limitation  was 
placed  on  the  total  tonnage  of  such  craft  that 
any  nation  can  have,  but  the  size  of  any  one 
auxiliary  craft  was  limited  to  10,000  tons,  and 
the  size  of  guns  that  can  be  carried  was  limited 
to  eight  inches. 

The  size  of  aircraft  carriers  was  limited  to 
33,000  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of  aircraft 
carriers  was  limited  to  135,000  tons  for  the 
United  States,  135,000  tons  for  Great  Britain, 
60,000  tons  for  France,  60,000  tons  for  Italy, 
and  81,000  tons  for  Japan. 

As  regards  naval  bases  and  fortifications,  the 
United  States  is  restricted  from  building  any 
new  ones  in  the  Pacific,  except  on  islands  ad- 
jacent to  our  mainland  coast,  in  Alaska,  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Great  Britain  is  restrained  from  build- 
ing any  additional  bases  at  Hong  Kong  or  on  any 
of  its  insular  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
east  of  II 0°  East  longitude,  except  islands  ad- 
jacent to  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
Japan  is  similarly  restrained  from  building  ad- 
ditional bases  on  its  insular  possessions. 

The  use  of  poisonous  or  asphyxiating  gases 
is  prohibited  absolutely. 

A  commission  was  set  up  to  revise  the  rules 
of  war  with  respect  to  new  agencies  of  warfare. 

In  less  technical  language,  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  Conference  was  the  cessation  of  the 
building  of  capital  ships.  That  part  of  the 
Hughes  plan  was  the  clear  concrete  thing  that 
the  public  grasped  on  that  ''fateful  Saturday," 
as  Mr.  Balfour  called  it,  and  that  part  the  final 
treaties  lived  up  to.  The  limitation  on  quan- 
tity of  submarines  was  prevented  by  France, 
but  the  Root  resolutions  largely  pull  the  fangs 
of  what  some  of  our  newspapers  called  "the 


viper  of  the  sea."  The  limitation  on  the  quan- 
tity of  other  auxiliary  craft  was  also  prevented 
by  France,  although  limitations  on  the  size  of 
individual  ships,  and  on  the  size  of  guns  were 
adopted.  In  a  sense,  also,  it  was  the  French 
who  prevented  any  limitation  on  aircraft. 
It  was  France  that  prevented  any  consideration 
whatever  of  land  armament,  and,  as  the  point 
was  made  withinthe  Conference,  since  airplanes 
are  a  weapon  both  of  land  and  sea,  they  could 
not  be  considered. 

The  thing  that  moved  the  public,  and  that 
made  the  Conference  "unique  in  history,"  as 
Mr.  Balfour  said,  was  that  it  was  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  highest  expression  of  man's 
organized  effort.  In  the  past,  man's  extreme 
expression  of  voluntary  organized  effort  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  making  war.  This 
Conference  was  the  first  occasion  when  nations 
met  for  the  organized  negation  of  their  power 
to  make  war. 

In  a.sense,  fully  as  striking  and  exalted,  this 
was  the  first  time  when  any  nation  having  dom- 
inance on  the  ocean,  being  mistress  of  the  sea, 
has  yielded  that  proud  position  except  in  battle. 
For  neariy  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Great 
Britain  has  had  that  position.  She  has  now 
surrendered  it  to  what  may  be  called  a  partner- 
ship of  nations;  has,  so  to  speak,  turned  it  over 
to  trustees  for  the  common  good. 

In  one  sense,  this  same  surrender  was  made 
also  by  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  had 
actual  dominance  and  surrendered  it.  But 
the  United  States,  by  its  superior  resources,  and 
by  the  changed  relation  to  the  worid  which  the 
war  brought  us,  had  potential  dominance,  and 
we,  like  Britain,  turned  that  into  a  common 
pool  for  the  common  good.  This  surrender  of 
actual  dominance  by  Great  Britain,  and  of 
potential  dominance  by  America,  without  bat- 
tle, without  strife,  and  without  envy  or  covet- 
ousness— this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  thing  that, 
above  all  others,  will  be  seen  by  the  future 
as  making  the  Washington  Conference  "  unique 
in  history." 


GAS  VS.  COAL 

The  Wastefulness  of  Burning  Raw  Coal.    The  Advantages  of  Gas.    The  Fallacy  of 
Measuring  Gas  in  Light  Instead  of  Heat  Units.    Possibilities  of  Gas  Development 

By  FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


IN  THE  year  1940,  or  thereabouts,  someone 
will  write  the  story  of  the  waste  of  fuel  in 
theUnited  States  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  Twentieth  Century.  People  of  to-day 
who  will  live  to  read  the  author's  words 
will  recognize  their  truth  and  will  bow  in  shame 
before  the  righteous  indignation  of  a  new 
generation  of  Americans.  If  our  children, 
grown  to  maturity,  hold  us  in  contempt,  it  will 
be  largely  because  of  the  selfishness  and  in- 
difference we  exercised  in  the  utilization  of  our 
valuable  fuel  supplies. 

We  might  as  well  try  to  catch  the  wind  with 
a  net,  or  hide  the  sun  with  a  sieve,  as  to  antici- 
pate that  the  industries  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal,  oil,  and  gas  will  see  the  folly  of 
their- ways  and  correct  the  errors  in  present 
practices.  The  individual  or  the  company  that 
has  invested  money  on  a  mistaken  basis  is  not 
going  to  take  the  lead  in  pushing  a  campaign  of 
education  or  in  encouraging  radical  industrial 
changes  which  will  render  their  plants  obsolete 
and  make  their  investments  unprofitable.  The 
coal  operator  in  West  Virginia  or  elsewhere  has 
organized  business  machinery  only  to  mine  and 
ship  coal,  and  he  is  not  concerned  about  the 
losses  entailed  in  burning  the  product  he  sells 
or  the  damage  that  is  done  to  health  and  prop- 
erty by  the  smoke  vomited  into  the  atmosphere 
when  the  coal  he  produced  is  burned.  Like- 
wise, the  oil  man  and  the  gas  manufacturer 
recognize  very  little  if  any  responsibility  to  the 
public  or  the  nation  after  their  products  have 
been  sold  to  the  consumer. 

If  all  the  coal  in  the  United  States  were  to  be 
collected  in  one  place,  it  would  make  a  cube 
eight  miles  long,  eight  miles  wideband  eight 
miles  high.  Of  this  huge  mass,  we  have  mined 
less  than  1  per  cent,  or  an  amount  no  greater 
than  would  be  contained  in  a  300-foot  slice  from 
the  top  of  the  cube.  This  all  seems  reassuring, 
but  here's  the  rub:  Of  our  total  deposits  of  coal, 
less  than  5  per  cent,  is  fuel  that  is  to-day  re- 
garded as  high-class  coal,  and  it  is  almost 
cntifdy  this  better-gmte  coal  we  have  been 


mining.  Already  in  many  parts  of  our  country 
there  is  an  apparent  scarcity  of  high-grade  fuel. 
As  time  passes,  this  shortage  in  high-volatile 
gas  coals  and  other  special  grades  will  become 
more  acute,  and  industries,  as  well  as  the  public, 
will  be  forced  by  necessity  to  change  from 
present  practices  and  present  equipment  to 
other  methods  and  to  different  types  of  fuel- 
burning  apparatus,  which  will  permit  the  util- 
ization of  coal,  gas,  and  oil  of  a  poorer  quality. 

A  great  many  people  overlook  the  fact  that 
45  per  cent,  of  our  population  in  the  United 
States  inhabits  11  per  cent,  of  our  area.  In 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
there  are  eleven  times  as  many  people  on  each 
square  mile  as  there  are  in  the  West.  Further- 
more, 30  per  cent,  of  all  the  manufactured  goods 
produced  in  this  country  originates  in  this 
small  Eastern  territory.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard  a  thickly  popu- 
lated region  buzzing  with  business  activity  and 
entirely  lacking  in  any  native  supply  of  coal. 
In  addition,  this  congested  area  has  no  oil  or 
natural  gas,  and  possesses  only  limited  water- 
power. 

In  1850,  the  average  consumption  of  coal  by 
each  person  in  the  United  States  was  less  than 
one-fourth  of  a  ton  annually.  In  1880,  the 
yearly  consumption  had  increased  to  nearly  one 
ton  per  capita,  while  in  1900  it  was  2.8  tons. 
In  the  years  that  have  followed,  we  have  in- 
creased our  coal  consumption  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  the  present  time  our  normal  consump- 
tion amounts  to  nearly  six  tons  per  person  per 
year.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  that  if  during  the 
next  twenty  years  we  again  double  our  per 
capita  coal  consumption,  the  country  will  re- 
quire more  than  one  and  one-half  billion  tons 
annually  to  supply  its  normal  fuel  needs.  In 
such  a  case,  the  nation  would  face  a  problem 
indeed,  for  by  that  time  the  bulk  of  our  high- 
grade  coal  will  have  been  mined,  and  we  will  be 
compelled  to  bum  lignite  and  other  grades  of 
coal  averaging  high  in  water  or  ash  and  fre- 
quently in  both. 
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The  lessons  of  history  should  prove  valuable 
aids  to  the  people  of  America  in  the  handling 
of  our  present  vital  fuel  problems.  Including 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  in  our 
calculations,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  average  yearly 
coal  bill  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
America  amounts  to  about  $27  per  person. 
Therefore,  it  is  no  trifling  matter  when  the  fuel 
tax  on  a  family  of  four  or  five  people  amounts 
to  one  hundred  dollars  or  more  each  year. 
This  of  course  takes  into  account  not  only  the 
fuel  used  by  the  family,  but  the  coal  consumed 
in  transportation  and  other  ways,  which, 
although  an  indirect  charge,  eventually  must 
be  borne  by  Mr.  Citizen.  The  person  who 
buys  a  ticket  on  a  railroad  must  pay  his  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  fuel  burned  in  the  locomotive. 
Likewise,  the  man  or  woman  buying  a  coat, 
hat,  or  shoes  is  compelled  to  pay  for  the  fuel 
the  manufacturer  uses  in  producing  the  article. 
Wherever  we  turn,  we  must  pay  a  tolF  to  King 
Coal,  and  this  makes  the  fuel  problem  as 
nearly  everybody's  business  as  any  question 
that  now  confronts  us. 

CONSERVATION 

IT  IS  simply  impossible  to  find  any  justification 
*  in  reason  for  the  present  waste  of  coal.  In 
the  matter  of  general  conservation  of  resources, 
we  Americans  are  loud  in  our  talk,  but  pitifully 
weak  in  execution.  We  have  seen  our  great 
timber  preserves  depleted  in  the  most  reckless 
fashion.  Writers  and  speakers  refer  to  our 
lumber  kings  as  great  captains  of  industry,  and 
worthy  examples  of  American  business  ability. 
Wait  until  another  generation  comes  along 
and  commences  to  take  count  of  what  has 
happened,  and  the  names  applied  to  those  who 
have  despoiled  our  forests  will  not  make  happy 
reading.  Even  to-day  our  farmers  gather 
crops  very  much  as  we  have  harvested  lumber. 
Our  cereal  production  is  being  carried  along  in 
such  a  way  that  unless  something  shocks  us  into 
sensibility,  the  country  will  awaken  to  find  our 
wonderful,  fertile  lands  as  arid  as  the  farms  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

We  started  off  with  something  like 
12,000,000,000  barrels  of  oil  in  the  underground 
pools  here  in  the  United  States,  and  of  these 
total  resources  it  is  estimated  that  we  have  left 
no  more  than  8,000,000,000  barrels,  which 
means  that  if  we  allow  for  an  increase  in  con- 
sumption equal  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
past  decade,  our  oil  reserves  will  be  largely  de- 
pleted in  fifteen  years.    Of  course,  in  the  mean- 


time, ground  oil  will  have  risen  to  a  high  price 
level,  and  great  plants  operating  in  Colorado 
and  other  states  will  be  producing  oil  from  the 
immense  shale  deposits,  of  which  Nature  has 
given  us  such  a  bountiful  supply. 

The  story  with  respect  to  natural  gas  is 
practically  the  same.  The  waste  of  natural 
gas,  particularly  in  drilling  operations  for  oil, 
has  been  appalling.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
estimates  that  in  the  midcontinent  field,  for 
example,  no  less  than  425,000,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  have  been  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  air  without  any  use  being  made  of  it. 
Leaving  the  use  of  this  gas  for  direct  fuel  pur- 
poses entirely  out  of  the  question,  it  is  a  fact 
that  from  this  wasted  gas  tens  of  millions  of 
gallons  of  gasoline  might  have  been  obtained, 
and  the  residue  would  have  supplied  all  the 
printers'  ink  needed  in  this  country  for  more 
than  a  generation. 

The  shortage  in  natural  gas  in  many  com- 
munities is  becoming  more  acute  each  succeed- 
ing winter.  It  goes  without  denial  that  natural 
gas  is  a  wasting  asset,  one  that  is  not  being 
replaced  by  Nature,  and  one  that  can  be  ex- 
tracted and  consumed  with  surprising  rapidity. 
Natural-gas  fields  can  be  exhausted  'very 
quickly.  An  extreme  case  is  the  McKeesport 
field,  where  the  underground  stores  of  gas  were 
used  up  in  a  little  more  than  a  year's  time.  No 
less  than  35,000,000  tons  of  coal  will  be  re- 
quired to  replace  the  amount  of  natural  gas 
now  being  consumed  each  year  in  the  United 
States. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  we  find  that  nearly  60  per  cent, 
of  the  state's  population  depends  on  natural 
gas  for  either  heating  or  cooking.  Five  hun- 
dred Pennsylvania  towns  use  natural  gas.  The 
average  annual  production  per  well  has  de- 
clined from  19,000,000  cubic  feet  in  1906,  to 
less  than  7,000,000  cubic  feet  at  the  present 
time.  Simultaneously  with  this  decline,  the 
number  of  domestic  consumers  increased  from 
270,000  to  481,000.  The  average  cost  of  a 
natural-gas  well  is  about  $25,000,  and  on  an 
average  for  the  entire  United  States,  every 
fourth  hole  is  dry  or  gasless.  Just  as  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  oil,  so  it  is  with  natural  gas: 
ten  years,  or  twenty  at  the  most,  will  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  that  will  result 
from  the  virtual  exhaustion  of  our  supplies  of 
natural  gas. 

It  is  astonishing  but  true  that  the  criminal 
waste  of  our  fuel  resources  is  in  no  way  ie» 
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lated  to  a  state  of  ignorance  or  to  a  lack  of 
technical  and  scientific  skill,  but  is  purely  the 
result  of  a  mixture  of  selfishness  and  indiffer- 
ence. Of  every  ton  of  coal  we  mine  in  America 
at  the  present  time,  oo  more  than  loo  pounds  of 
the  fuel  value  of  the  coal  is  converted  into 
mechanical  energy.  This  actually  means  that 
every  time  we  hoist  or  haul  2,000  pounds  of  coal 
from  the  place  in  the  earth  where  Nature  stored 
it,  I  goo  pounds,  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  coal  is 
practically  wasted  so  far  as  effective  work  is 
concerned. 

Considerably  more  than  one-quarter  of  all 
the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
sumed in  the  fire-boxes  of  the  locomotives 
operating  on  our  steam  railroads.  It  takes 
approximately  7  pounds  of  coal  to  generate  the 
equivalent  of  1  kilowatt-hour  of  electric  cur- 
rent when  burned  in  a  modern  locomotive. 
whereas,  the  same  amount  of  power  can  be 
produced  in  a  well-designed  power  house  with  a 
consumption  of  only  24  pounds  of  coal.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  if  we  were  to  electrify 
all  of  our  railroads,  we  would  reduce  the  fuel 
bill  of  these  transportation  lines  about  64  per 
cent.  Instead  of  consuming  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  coal  produced  in  the  United 
States  each  year,  the  nation's  carriers  would 
then  consume  less  than  one-tenth  of  our  annual 
coal  output. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  all  this  waste?  is  a 
question  often  asked.  As  before  stated*  the 
remedy  lies  not  with  the  fuel  industries,  but 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  them- 
selves. The  whole  history  of  man  shows  a 
tendency  to  lock  the  door  of  the  barn  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
we  commence  to  wake  up  when  it  is  icx)  late  to 
apply  a  cure.  We  dislike  to  get  off  the  old.  well- 
beaten  highways,  even  if  by  doing  so  we  reduce 
the  distance  and  save  energy  and  time. 

It  should  be  understood  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  nation  that  the  burning 
of  raw  coal  is  an  inexcusable  economic  crime. 
We  must  stop  thinking  of  coal  as  coal,  and 
view  this  wonderfully  useful  commodity  as  a 
mixture  of  three  primary  products— gas,  tar, 
and  ammonia.  We  must  understand  that  the 
heating  value  of  coal  depends  on  the  number  of 
heat  units  that  are  locked  in  it,  A  pound  of 
coal  from  one  seam  or  one  district  may  contain 
as  high  as  15,000  heat  units,  while  a  pound  of 
another  coal  from  a  different  bed  or  a  different 
state  will  likely  contain  no  more  than  12,000 
heat  units.    All  of  this  is  not  mvsterious  or 


highly  technical,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  can  be 
easily  understood  by  the  average  man  on  the 
street.  The  heat  unit  used  to  measure  the 
value  of  coal  or  any  other  fuel  is  known  as  the 
British  thermal  unit,  or  B.t.u.,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  and  this  is  the  heat  required  to 
raise  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

For  instance,  if  we  talk  of  a  gas  supplied  by  a 
company  in  a  town  or  city  for  cooking  purposes, 
and  say  that  the  gas  is  a  500  B.t.u.  gas,  this 
means  that  each  cubic  foot  of  the  gas  contains 
500  B.t.u.'s,  or  enough  heat  units  to  raise  500 
pounds  of  water  one  degree  in  temperature. 
Since  one  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  pounds,  it 
is  evident  that  a  cubic  foot  of  300  B;t*u.  gas 
will  raise  the  temperature  of  50  gallons  of  water 
one  degree,  or  5  gallons  of  water  \o  degrees. 
In  this  country  gas  is  sold  at  so  much  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  and  if  we  again  assume  a 
gas  of  500  B.t.u;*s,  costing,  say.  $i  per  thousand 
we  find  that  the  consumer  making  such  a  pur- 
chase gets  500,000  B.t.u/s  for  one  dollar,  or 
5 ,000  of  these  same  heat-units  for  a  penny,  I  n 
the  same  way,  it  is  possible  for  the  person  who 
buys  any  fuel,  whether  coal,  oil,  or  gas,  to 
calculate  easily  and  quickly  just  how  much  heat 
value  he  gets  for  his  money. 

Even  in  the  case  of  food,  which  is  the  fuel  of 
the  human  body,  it  is  possible  to  figure  the 
value  of  the  food  if  one  knows  the  number  of 
calories  it  contains,  for  the  calorie  is  the  heat- 
unit  of  food,  just  as  the  British  thermal  unit  is 
the  heat-unit  of  fuel.  In  fact,  the  calorie  is  the 
heat  required  to  raise  a  kilogram  of  water  1 
degree  Centigrade,  and  is  equal  to  3.96  British 
thermal  units.  The  time  is  fast  approaching— 
it  should  be  here  already^when  every  intelli- 
gent man  or  woman  will  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  heat  units  that  are  consumed 
when  a  member  of  the  household  uses  half  a 
tubful  of  warm  water  to  take  a  bath,  or  when 
the  hot -water  faucet  is  left  open  for  five  minutes 
and  some  valuable  B.t.u.'s  flow  away  into  the 
sewer. 
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WHY  COAL  SHOULD  NOT  BE  6URNED  RAW 


T 


HERE  are  any  number  of  reasons  why 


two  or  three  need  be  mentioned  to  prove  the 
point.  First,  let  us  consider  the  smoke  nui- 
sance. This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  a  generation,  without  any  material 
headway  having  been  made  to  eliminate  the 
evil.  It  may  well  be  asked,  what  right  has 
any  citizen  to  engage  in  a  practice  that  pollutes 
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The  chief  reason  why  gas  is  not  cheaper  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States  is  because  the 
public  has  failed  to  realize  the  absurdity  of 
determining  the  value  of  gas  for  heating  pur- 
poses by  a  candle-power  or  illuminating  stand- 
ard. Great  Britain  and  other  countries  long 
ago  adopted  the  heating  standard  as  the  proper 
one  under  which  gas  should  be  supplied,  and 
similar  action  has  been  taken  in  some  parts  of 
this  country,  but  in  the  majority  of  our  large 
communities  the  same  o}d  lighting  standards  of 
a  generation  ago  continue  to  prevail.  This 
situation  has  done  more  to  prevent  the  rapid 
development  of  the  gas  industry,  and  has  cost 
the  public  more  money,  than  even  well-in- 
formed folks  realize. 

Furthermore,  while  these  foolish  restrictions 
exist,  gas  companies  will  be  compelled  to  con- 
tinue using  oil  in  gas  manufacture,  because  the 
oil  is  necessary  to  give  the  gas  the  required 
luminant  value.  Before  long  we  will  be  facing 
another  oil  shortage,  and  the  gas  companies 
will  not  only  have  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient 
oil,  but  will  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  what 
they  do  get ;  and  this  condition  will  materially 
add  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  gas,  which 
increase  will  have  to  be  shouldered  by  the 
public. 

In  every  city  and  town  throughout  the 
country,  the  gas  company  should  be  permitted 
to  make  that  kind  of  gas  which  can  be  manu- 
factured most  economically,  and  then  the 
public  should  buy  this  gas  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  heat  value  it  contains.  If  the  raw  material 
that  is  available  for  making  gas  in  a  certain 
community  is  of  such  character  that  the  com- 
pany can  best  produce  a  gas  of  400  B.t.u.  value, 
then  that  is  the  gas  that  should  be  manu- 
factured. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  company 
can  best  and  most  economically  produce  a  gas 
of  only  250  B.t.u.'s,  then  that  is  the  fuel  that 
should  be  made  and  served  to  the  public.  The 
consumer  will  have  to  understand  that  heat 
units  are  the  important  things,  and  that  it 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  he  gets 
them  all  in  a  bunch  or  a  little  more  scattered. 

The  to-morrow  in  fuel  will  show  us  communi- 
ties where  the  gas  companies  will  completely 
carbonize  all  the  coal  they  use  and  no  coke  at 
all  will  be  produced.  In  such  a  process,  and 
the  present  year  will  see  a  realization  of  the 
dream,  gas  will  be  produced  for  less  than  a 
third  of  the  present  cost,  from  plants  that  will 


cost  only  one-sixth  as  much  as  is  now  required 
to  build  a  gas  works  of  no  greater  capacity. 
By  cutting  down  the  capital  investment  to  1 5 
and  20  per  cent  of  what  it  has  been,  the  over- 
head charges  that  have  prevailed  in  gas  manu- 
facture will  be  so  materially  reduced  that  the 
saving  in  interest  and  other  charges  will  enable 
the  sale  of  gas  at  such  a  low  price,  that  other 
fuels,  economically  speaking,  will  be  entirely 
out  of  the  running. 

Gas  companies  doubt  the  probability  of  using 
gas  for  house  heating  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  because  this  business  places  a  great 
load  on  the  plant  in  the  winter  months  only, 
requiring  that  the  company  shall  maintain  a 
great  productive  capacity  which  must  remain 
idle  during  the  warm  seasons.  This  obstacle 
disappears  when  the  capital  cost  is  reduced  two- 
thirds  and  flexibility  is  introduced  into  the 
plant  equipment.  Then  there  is  the  great 
field  of  refrigeration  open  for  gas  producers, 
for  no  other  agent  can  be  used  with  greater 
economy  in  refrigeration  than  gas.  Here  we 
have  a  big  possible  summer  load  to  balance 
the  winter  requirements  for  gas  to  heat  our 
homes. 

The  next  decade  will  see  the  development  of 
the  gas  turbine,  which  will  be  as  much  more 
efficient  than  a  gas  engine  as  the  steam  turbine 
has  been  than  the  ordinary  steam  engine.  We 
will  see  the  high-pressure  transmission  of  gas 
over  distances  not  dreamed  of  to-day.  We 
will  see  the  general  introduction  of  convenience 
into  fuel  practices,  for  gas  men  will  soon  realize 
that  economy  is  not  everything.  People  use 
electricity,  not  because  it  is  cheap,  but  because 
it  is  convenient.  Gas  ranges  for  cooking  are 
already  being  constructed  with  all  the  con- 
veniences of  the  electric  range.  But  very  little 
effort  has  been  made  to  push  the  sale  of  such 
ranges  equipped  with  automatic  devices  which 
permit  the  cooking  of  a  meal  without  any 
personal  attention  being  given  to  the  matter. 

We  need  to  abolish  the  idea  that  gas  is  a  fuel 
for  the  slums  and  is  only  manufactured  for  the 
man  who  counts  his  pennies.  The  truth  is 
that  it  is  the  world's  greatest  agent  of  heat. 
Ultimately,  outside  of  hydro-power,  the  gene- 
ration of  electricity  will  be  accomplished  by 
gas-fired  internal  combustion  turbines.  The 
day  of  burning  raw  fuel  is  nearing  an  end  and 
the  nation  will  profit  by  the  change  to  the  tune 
of  no  less  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
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REFERENCES  in  the  foregoing  letters 
show  that  Page  was  still  having  his 
troubles  over  the  bk)ckade.  In  the 
latter  part  of  191 5,  indeed,  the  n^^ 
k  tiations  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  on 
this  subject  had  reached  their  second  stage. 
The  fafluie  of  Washington  to  force  upon  Great 
Britain  an  entirely  new  code  of  naval  warfare — 
the  Declaration  of  London — has  already  been 
described.  This  faflure  had  left  both  the 
British  Foreign  Office  and  the  American  State 
Department  in  an  unsatisfactory  frame  of 
miod.  The  Foreign  Office  regarded  Wash- 
ington with  suspicion,  for  the  American  attempt 
to  compd  Great  Britain  to  adopt  a  code  of 
naval  warfare  which  was  exceedin^y  unfavor- 
able to  that  country  and  exceedin^y  favorable 
to  Germany  was  susceptible  of  a  sinister  inter- 
pretatioiL  The  British  rejection  of  these 
overtures,  00  the  other  harid,  had  evidently 
irritated  the  international  lawyers  at  Wash- 
ingtoiL  Mr.  Lansing  now  abaindoned  his  ef- 
forts to  revohitioiiize  maritime  warfare  and 
confined  himself  to  specific  protests  and  com- 
plaints. His  communications  to  the  London 
Embassy  dealt  chiefly  with  particular  ships  and 
cargoes.  Yet  his  persistence  in  regarding  all 
these  proUems  from  a  strictly  legalistic  point  of 
view  Page  legaided  as  little  less  than  a  tragedy. 

To  Edward  A/.  House 

London,  August  4,   1915. 
My  VEiA  House: 

.  .  .  Tht  lawyer-way  in  which  the  De- 
partment fpti  00  in  its  dealings  >xith  Great 
Britain  is  loaag  os  the  only  great  intematioiYal 


friendship  that  we  have  any  chance  of  keeping 
or  that  is  worth  having.  Whatever  real  prin- 
ciple we  have  to  uphold  with  Great  Britain — 
that's  all  right.  I  refer  only  to  the  continuous 
series  of  nagging  incidents — always  criticism, 
criticism,  criticism  of  small  points — points  that 
we  have  to  yield  at  last,  and  never  anything 
constructive.  Ill  illustrate  what  1  mean  by  a 
few  incidents  that  I  can  recall  from  memor>*. 
If  I  looked  up  the  record,  I  should  find  a  very, 
very  much  larger  list. 

(1)  We  insisted  and  insisted  and  insisted, 
not  once  but  half  a  dozen  times  at  the  very 
begiiming  of  the  war,  on  England's  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  London  entire,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Pariiament  has  distinctly  de- 
clined to  adopt  it.  Of  course  we  had  to  give 
in — ^after  we  had  produced  a  distinctly  un- 
friendly atmosphere  and  much  feeling. 

(2)  We  denied  the  British  right  to  put  copper 
on  the  contraband  list — much  to  their  anno>'- 
ance.  Of  course  we  had  at  last  to  acquiesce. 
They  were  within  their  rights. 

(3)  We  protested  against  bringing  ships  into 
port  to  examine  them.  Of  course  we  had  to 
give  in — after  producing  irritation. 

(4)  We  made  a  great  fuss  about  stopped  tele- 
grams. We  have  no  case  at  all ;  but,  even  after 
acknowledging  that  we  have  no  case,  every 
pouch  continues  to  bring  telegrams  with  the 
request  that  I  ask  an  explanation  why  they 
were  stopped.  Such  explanations  are  prac- 
tically refused.  I  have  500  telegrams.  Period- 
ically I  wire  the  state  of  the  case  and  ask  for 
more  specific  instructions.  I  never  g^t  an 
answer  to  these  requests.  But  the  Depart- 
ment continues  to  send  the  telegrams!    We 
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confessedly  have  no  case  here;  and  this  method 
can  produce  nothing  but  irritation. 

I  could  extend  this  list  to  loo  examples — 
of  mere  lawyer-like  methods — mere  useless 
technicalities  and  objections  which  it  is  obvi- 
ous in  the  beginning  cannot  be  maintained.  A 
similar  method  is  now  going  on  about  cotton. 
Now  this  is  not  the  way  Sir  Edward  Grey  takes 
up  business.  It's  not  the  way  I've  done  busi- 
ness all  my  life,  nor  that  you  have,  nor  other 
frank  men  who  mean  what  they  say  and  do  not 
say  things  they  do  not  mean.  The  constant 
continuation  of  this  method  is  throwing  away 
the  real  regard  and  confidence  of  the  British 
Government  and  of  the  British  public — very 
fast,  too. 

I  sometimes  wish  there  were  not  a  lawyer  in 
the  world.  I  heard  the  President  say  once 
that  it  took  him  twenty  years  to  recover  from 
his  legal  habit  of  mind.  Well,  his  Adminis- 
tration is  suffering  from  it  to  a  degree  that  is 
pathetic  and  that  will  leave  bad  results  for 
100  years. 

1  suspect  that  in  spite  of  all  the  fuss  we  have 
made  we  shall  at  last  come  to  acknowledge  the 
British  blockade;  for  it  is  pretty  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  United  States  blockade  of  the 
South  during  our  Civil  War.  The  only  differ- 
ence is — they  can't  make  the  blockade  of  the 
Baltic  against  the  traffic  from  the  Scandinavian 
neutral  states  effective.  That's  a  good  tech- 
nical objection;  but,  since  practically  all  the 
traffic  between  these  States  and  Germany  is  in 
our  products,  much  of  the  real  forceof  it  is  lost. 

If  a  protest  is  made  against  cotton  being 
made  contraband — it'll  amount  to  nothing 
and  give  only  irritation.  It  will  only  play  into 
Hoke  Smiths-German  hands  and  accomplish 
nothing  here.  We  make  as  much  fuss  about 
points  which  we  have  silently  to  yield  later  as 
about  a  real  principle.  Hence  they  all  say 
that  the  State  Department  is  merely  captious, 
and  they  pay  less  and  less  attention  to  it 
and  care  less  and  less  for  American  opinion — 
if  only  they  can  continue  to  get  munitions. 
We  are  reducing  English  regard  to  this  purely 
mercenary  basis.    .    .    . 

We  are — under  lawyers'  quibbling — drifting 
apart  very  rapidly,  to  our  complete  isolation 
from  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  world. 

Yours  forever  sincerely, 
W.  H.  P. 

^Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  was  at  this  time — and 
afterward — conducting  a  bitter  campaign  against  the  Brit- 
ish blockade  and  advocating  an  embargo  as  a  retaliation. 


Page  refers  in  this  letter  to  the  "blockade"; 
this  was  the  term  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment itself  used  to  describe  its  restrictive  meas- 
ures against  German  commerce,  and  it  rapidly 
passed  into  common  speech.  Yet  the  truth 
is  that  Great  Britain  never  declared  an  actual 
blockade  against  Germany.  A  realization  of 
this  fact  will  clear  up  much  that  is  obscure 
in  the  naval  warfare  of  the  next  two  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  President 
Lincoln  laid  an  interdict  on  all  the  ports  of  the 
Confederacy;  the  ships  of  all  nations  were  for- 
bidden from  entering  or  leaving  them:  any  ship 
which  attempted  to  evade  this  restriction,  and 
was  captured  doing  so,  was  confiscated,  with 
its  cargo.  That  was  a  blockade,  as  the  term 
has  always  been  understood.  A  blockade,  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  is  a  procedure  which 
aims  at  completely  closing  the  blockaded 
country  from  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  world.  A  blockading  navy,  if  the  blockade 
is  successful,  or  "effective,"  converts  the  whole 
country  into  a  beleaguered  fortress,  just  as  an 
army,  surrounding  a  single  town,  prevents 
goods  and  people  from  entering  or  leaving  it. 
Precisely  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  besieging 
army  to  starve  a  particular  city  or  territory 
into  submission,  so  it  is  the  aim  of  a  blockading 
fleet  to  enforce  the  same  treatment  on  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  also  essential  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  question  of  contraband  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  blockade,  for,  under  this 
drastic  method  of  making  warJFare,  everything 
is  contraband.  Contraband  is  a  term  applied 
to  cargoes,  such  as  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  the 
like,  which  are  needed  in  the  prosecution  of 
war. 

That  a  belligerent  nation  has  the  right  to 
intercept  such  munitions  on  the  way  to  its 
enemy  has  been  admitted  for  centuries.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  have  raged  only  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  right  could  be  carried— 
the  particular  articles,  that  is,  that  consti- 
tuted contraband,  and  the  methods  adopted  in 
exercising  it.  But  the  important  point  to  be 
kept  in  mind  is  that  where  there  is  a  block- 
ade, there  is  no  contraband  list — ^for  every- 
thing automatically  becomes  contraband. 
The  seizure  of  contraband  on  the  high  seas 
is  a  war  measure  which  is  availed  of  only  in 
cases  in  which  the  blockade  has  not  been 
established. 

Great  Britain,  when  she  declared  war  on 
Germany,  did  not  follow  President  Lincoln's 
example  and  lay  the  whole  of  the  German  coast 
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under  interdict.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this 
inaction  was  a  desire  not  unduly  to  offend 
neutrals,  especially  the  United  States;  but 
the  more  impelling  motive  was  geographical. 
The  fact  is  that  a  blockade  of  the  German  sea- 
coast  would  accomplish  little  in  the  way  of 
keeping  materials  out  of  Germany.  A  glance 
at  the  map  of  northwestern  Europe  will  make 
this  fact  clear.  In  the  first  place  the  seacoast 
of  Germany  is  a  small  affair.  In  the  North 
Sea  the  German  coast  is  a  little  indentation, 
not  more  than  two  hundred  miles  long,  wedged 
in  between  the  longer  coastlines  of  Holland 
and  Denmark:  in  the  Baltic  it  is  somewhat  more 
extensive^  but  the  entrances  to  this  sea  are  so 
circuitous  and  treacherous  that  the  suggestion 
of  a  blockade  here  is  not  a  practicable  one. 
The  greatest  ports  of  Germany  are  located 
on  this  little  North  Sea  coastline  or  on  its 
rivers — Hamburg  and  Bremen.  It  might 
therefore  be  assumed  that  any  nation  which 
successfully  blockaded  these  North  Sea  ports 
would  have  strangled  the  commerce  of  Ger- 
many. That  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
point  is  that  the  political  boundaries  of  Ger- 
many are  simply  fictions,  when  economic  con- 
siderations are  involved.  Holland,  on  the 
west,  and  Denmark,  on  the  north,  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  German  transportation  system  as 
though  these  two  countries  were  parts  of  the 
German  Empire.  Their  territories  and  the 
territories  of  Germany  are  contiguous;  the  rail- 
road and  the  canal  systems  of  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Denmark  are  practically  one.  Such 
ports  as  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Copen- 
hagen are  just  as  useful  to  Germany  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce  as  are  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  and,  in  fact,  a  special  commercial  ar- 
rangement with  Rotterdam  has  made  that 
city  practically  a  port  of  Germany  since  1868. 
These  considerations  show  how  ineffective 
would  be  a  blockade  of  the  German  coast  which 
did  not  also  comprehend  the  coast  of  Holland 
and  Denmark.  Germany  could  still  conduct 
her  commerce  through  these  neighboring  coun- 
tries. And  at  this  point  the  great  difficulty 
arose,  A  blockade  is  an  act  of  war  and  can 
be  applied  only  to  a  country  upon  which  war 
has  been  declared.  Great  Britain  had  de- 
clared war  on  Germany  and  could  therefore 
legally  close  her  ports;  she  had  not  declared 
war  on  Holland  and  Denmark,  and  therefore 
could  not  use  the  same  measure  against  those 
,  friendly  countries.  Consequently  the  block- 
ade was  useless  to  Great  Britain;  and  so,  in  the 


first  six  months  of  the  war,  the  Admiralty 
fell  back  upon  the  milder  system  of  declaring 
certain  articles  contraband  of  war  and  seizing 
ships  that  were  suspected  of  carrying  them  to 
Germany,  h 

A  geographical  accident  had  apparently  ^^ 
largely  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the  British  ^ 
fleet  and  had  guaranteed  Germany  an  unend* 
ing  supply  of  those  foodstuffs  without  which 
she  could  not  maintain  her  resistance  for  any 
extended  period.  Was  Great  Britain  called 
upon  to  accept  this  situation  and  to  deny  her- 
self the  use  of  the  blockade  in  this,  the  greatest 
struggle  in  her  history?  Unless  the  British 
fleet  could  stop  cargoes  which  were  really 
destined  to  Germany  but  which  were  bound  for 
neutral  ports,  Great  Britain  could  not  win  the 
war;  if  the  British  fleet  could  intercept  such 
cargoes,  then  the  chances  strongly  favored  vic- 
tory. The  experts  of  the  Foreign  Office 
searched  the  history  of  blockades  and  found 
something  which  resembled  a  precedent  in 
the  practices  of  the  American  Navy  during 
the  Civil  War  In  that  conflict  Nassau, 
in  the  Bahamas,  and  Matamoros,  in  Mexico, 
played  a  part  not  unlike  that  played  by  Rotter- 
dam and  Copenhagen  in  the  recent  struggle* 
These  were  both  neutral  ports  and  therefore 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
just  as  Rotterdam  and  Copenhagen  were 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.  They 
w^ere  the  ports  of  powers  with  which  the  United 
States  w^as  at  peace,  and  therefore  they  could 
not  be  blockaded,  just  as  Amsterdam  and 
Copenhagen  were  ports  of  powers  with  which 
Great  Britain  was  now  at  peace. 

Trade  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Bahamas 
and  Mexico  was  ostensibly  trade  from  one 
neutral  port  to  another  neutral  port  in  the 
same  sense  as  was  trade  from  the  United  States 
to  Holland  and  Denmark.  Yet  the  fact  is 
that  the  "neutrality**  of  this  trade,  in  the  Civil 
War,  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Bahamas  and 
Mexico,  was  the  most  transparent  subterfuge; 
such  trade  was  not  "neutral"  in  the  slightest 
degree.  It  consisted  almost  entirely  of  contra- 
band of  war  and  was  intended  for  the  armies  of 
the  Confederate  States,  then  in  arms  against 
the  Federal  Government.  What  is  the  reason, 
our  Government  asked,  that  these  gentle  and 
unwarlike  inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas  have 
so  suddenly  developed  such  an  enormous  appe- 
tite for  percussion  caps,  rifles,  cannon,  and 
other  instruments  of  warfare?  The  answer, 
of  course,  lay  upon  the  surface;  the  cargoes 
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were  intended  for  reshipment  into  the  South- 
ern States,  and  they  were,  in  fact,  immediately 
so  reshipped.  The  American  Government, 
which  has  always  regarded  realities  as  more 
important  than  logic,  brushed  aside  the  con- 
sideration that  this  trade  was  conducted  through 
neutral  ports,  unhesitatingly  seized  these  ships 
and  condemned  both  the  ships  and  their  car- 
goes. Its  action  was  without  legal  precedent, 
but  our  American  courts  devised  a  new  princi- 
ple of  international  law  to  cover  the  case — 
that  of  "continuous  voyage"  or  "ultimate 
destination."  Under  this  new  doctrine  it 
was  maintained  that  cargoes  of  contraband 
could  be  seized  anywhere  upon  the  high  seas, 
even  though  they  were  going  from  one  neutral 
port  to  another,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  this  contraband  was  really  on  its  way  to 
the  enemy.  The  mere  fact  that  it  was  trans- 
shipped at  an  intermediate  neutral  port  was 
not  important;  the  important  point  was  the 
"ultimate  destination."  British  shippers  nat- 
urally raged  over  these  decisions,  but  they  met 
with  little  sympathy  from  their  own  govern- 
ment. Great  Britain  filed  no  protest  against 
the  doctrine  of  "continuous  voyage,"  but 
recognized  its  fundamental  soundness,  and  since 
1865  this  doctrine  has  been  a  part  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Great  Britain's  good  sense  in  acquiescing 
in  our  Civil  War  practices  now  met  its  reward; 
for  these  decisions  of  American  courts  proved 
a  godsend  in  her  hour  of  trial.  The  one  neu- 
tral from  which  trouble  was  anticipated  was 
the  United  States.  What  better  way  to  meet 
this  situation  than  to  base  British  maritime 
warfare  upon  the  decisions  of  American  courts? 
What  more  ideal  solution  of  the  problem  than 
to  make  Chief  Justice  Chase,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  really  the  author  of 
the  British  "blockade"  against  Germany? 
The  policy  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  was 
to  use  the  sea  power  of  Great  Britain  to  crush 
the  enemy,  but  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  would 
not  alienate  American  sympathy  and  Ameri- 
can support;  clearly  the  one  way  in  which  both 
these  ends  could  be  attained  was  to  frame  these 
war  measures  upon  the  pronouncements  of 
American  prize  courts.  In  a  broad  sense  this 
is  precisely  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  now  pro- 
ceeided  to  do.  There  was  a  difference,  of 
course,  which  Great  Britain's  enemies  in  the 
American  Senate — such  men  as  Senator  Hoke 
Smith,  of  Georgia,  and  Senator  Thomas  Walsh, 
of  Montana— proceeded  to  point  out;  but  it 


was  a  difference  of  degree.  Great  Britain 
based  her  blockade  measures  upon  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  "ultimate  destination,"  but 
it  was  necessary  considerably  to  extend  that 
doctrine  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
new  situation.  President  Lincoln  had  applied 
this  principle  to  absolute  contraband,  such  as 
powder,  shells,  rifles,  and  other  munitions  of 
war.  Great  Britain  now  proceeded  to  apply 
it  to  that  nebulous  class  of  commodities  known 
as  "conditional  contraband,"  the  chief  of 
which  was  foodstuffs.  If  the  United  States, 
while  a  war  was  pending,  could  evolve  the  idea 
of  "ultimate  destination"  and  apply  it  to 
absolute  contraband,*could  not  Great  Britain, 
while  another  war  was  pending,  carry  it  one 
degree  further  and  make  it  include  conditional 
contraband?  Thus  reasoned  the  British  For- 
eign Office.  To  this  Mr.  Lansing  replied  that 
to  stop  foodstuffs  on  the  way  to  Germany 
through  a  neutral  port  was  simply  to  blockade  a 
neutral  port,  and  that  this  was  something 
utterly  without  precedent.  Seizing  contra- 
band is  not  an  act  of  war  against  the  nation 
whose  ships  are  seized;  blockading  a  port  is  an 
act  of  war;  what  right  therefore  had  Great 
Britain  to  adopt  measures  against  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  which  virtually 
amounted  to  a  blockade? 

This  is  the  reason  why  Great  Britain,  in  the 
pronouncement  of  March,  i,  1915,  and  the 
Order  in  Council  of  March  ii,  1915,  did  not 
describe  these  measures  as  a  "blockade." 
President  Wilson  described  his  gttack  on  Mex- 
ico in  1914  as  "measures  short  of  war,"  and 
now  someone  referred  to  the  British  restric- 
tions on  neutral  commerce  as  "measures  short 
of  blockade."  The  British  sought  another 
escape  from  their  predicament  by  justifying 
this  proceeding,  not  on  the  general  principles 
of  warfare,  but  on  the  ground  of  reprisal.  Ger- 
many declared  her  submarine  warfare  on  mer- 
chant ships  on  February  4,  1915;  Great 
Britain  replied  with  her  announcement  of 
March  ist,  in  which  she  declared  her  intention 
of  preventing  "commodities  of  any  kind  from 
reaching  or  leaving  Germany."  The  British 
advanced  this  procedure  as  a  retaliation  for  the 
illegal  warfare  which  Germany  had  declared 
on  merchant  shipping,  both  that  of  the  enemy 
and  of  neutrals.  "The  British  and  French 
governments  will  therefore  hold  themselves 
free  to  detain  and  take  into  port  ships  carrying 
goods  of  presumed  enemy  destination,  owner- 
ship, and  origin."    This  sentence  accurately 
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describes  the  purposes  of  a  blockade— to  cut 
the  enemy  off  from  all  commercial  relations 
with  the  outside  world:  yet  the  procedure 
Great  Britain  now  proposed  to  follow  was  not 
that  of  a  blockade.  When  this  interdict  is 
classically  laid,  any  ship  that  attempts  to  run 
the  lines  is  penalized  with  confiscation,  along 
with  its  cargo;  but  such  a  penalty  was  not  to 
be  exacted  in  the  present  instance.  Great 
Britain  now  proposed  to  purchase  cargoes 
of  conditional  contraband  discovered  on  seized 
ships  and  return  the  ships  themselves  to  their 
owners,  and  this  soon  became  the  established 
practice.  Not  only  did  the  Foreign  Office 
purchase  all  cotton  which  was  seized  on  its 
way  to  Germany,  but  it  took  measures  to 
maintain  the  price  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
In  the  succeeding  months  Southern  statesmen 
in  both  Houses  of  Qingress  railed  against  the 
British  seizure  of  their  great  staple,  yet  the 
fact  was  that  cotton  was  all  this  time  steadily 
advancing  in  price.  When  Senator  Hoke 
Smith  made  a  long  speech  advocating  an  em- 
bargo on  the  shipment  of  munitions  as  a 
punishment  to  Great  Britain  for  stopping 
American  cotton  on  the  way  to  Germany,  the 
acute  John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississippi 
arose  in  the  Senate  and  completely  annihilated 
the  Georgia  politician  by  demonstrating  how 
the  Southern  planters  were  growing  rich  out  of 
the  war 

That  the  so-called  'blockade*'  situation  was 
a  tortuous  one  must  be  apparent  from  this 
attempt  to  set  forth  the  salient  facts.  The 
basic  point  was  that  there  could  be  no  block- 
ade of  Germany  unless  the  neutral  ports  of 
contiguous  countries  were  also  blockaded, 
and  Great  Britain  believed  that  she  had  found 
a  precedent  for  doing  this  in  the  operations  of 
the  American  Navy  in  the  Civil  W^ar.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  the  situation  was  one  which 
would  provide  a  great  feast  for  the  lawyers. 
That  Page  sympathized  with  this  British  deter- 
mination  to  keep  foodstuffs  out  of  Germany,  his 
correspondence  shows.  Day  after  day  the 
"protests"  from  Washington  rained  upon  his 
desk.  The  history  of  our  foreign  relations  for 
1915  and  1916  is  largely  made  up  of  an  inter- 
minable correspondence  dealing  with  seized 
cargoes,  and  the  routine  of  the  Embassy  was  an 
unending  nightmare  of  "demands/'  "com- 
plaints," "precedents,"  "cases,"  "notes,"  "de- 
tentions" of  Chicago  meats,  of  Southern  cotton, 
and  the  like.  The  American  Embassy  in 
London  contains  hundreds  of  volumes  of  cor- 


respondence which  took  place  during  Page's  in- 
cumbency; more  material  has  accumulated  for 
those  five  years  than  for  the  preceding  century 
and  a  quarter  of  the  Government's  existence. 
The  greater  part  of  this  mass  deals  with  inter- 
cepted cargoes. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  which 
Page  wrote  at  this  time  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
atmosphere  which  prevailed  in  London  while 
this  correspondence  was  engaging  the  Ambas- 
sador's mind. 

The  truth  is.  in  their  present  depressed  mood, 
the  United  States  is  forgotten— everything's 
forgotten  but  the  one  great  matter  in  hand. 
For  the  moment  at  least,  the  English  do  not 
care  what  we  do  or  what  we  think  or  whether 
we  exist — except  those  critics  of  things-in- 
general  who  use  us  as  a  target  since  they  most 
take  a  crack  at  somebody.  And  I  simply 
cannot  describe  the  curious  effect  that  is  pro- 
duced on  men  here  by  the  apparent  utter  lack 
of  understanding  in  the  United  States  of  the 
phase  the  war  has  now  entered  and  of  the 
mood  that  this  phase  has  brought.  I  pick 
up  an  American  paper  eight  days  old  and  read 
solemn  evidence  to  show  that  the  British 
Government  is  interrupting  our  trade  in  order 
to  advance  their  own  at  our  expense,  whereas 
the  truth  is  that  the  British  Government 
hasn*t  given  six  seconds'  thought  in  six  months 
to  anybody's  trade— not  even  their  own. 
When  I  am  asked  to  inquire  why  Pfister  and 
Schmidt's  telegram  from  New  York  to  Schim- 
melpfenig  and  Johann  in  Holland  was  stopped 
(the  reason  is  reasonably  obvious) »  I  try  to 
picture  to  myself  the  British  Minister  in 
Washington  making  inquiry  of  our  Govern- 
ment on  the  day  after  Bull  Run,  w^hy  the  sailing 
boat  loaded  with  persimmon  blocks  to  make 
golf  clubs  is  delayed  in  Hampton  Roads. 

1  think  I  have  neither  heard  nor  read  any- 
thing from  the  United  States  in  three  months 
that  didn't  seem  so  remote  as  to  suggest  the 
captain  of  the  sailing  ship  from  Hongkong  who 
turned  up  at  Southampton  in  February  and  had 
not  even  heard  that  there  was  a  war.  All  day 
long  1  see  and  hear  women  who  come  to  ask  if 
I  can  make  inquiry  about  their  sons  and  hus- 
bands, "dead  or  missing/'  with  an  interval 
given  to  a  description  of  a  man  half  of  whose 
body  w^as  splashed  against  a  brick  wall  last 
night  on  the  Strand  when  a  Zeppelin  bomb  tore 
up  the  street  and  made  projectiles  of  the  pave- 
ment; as  1  walk  to  and  from  the  Embassy  the. 
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Park  is  full  of  wounded  and  their  nurses;  every 
man  I  see  tells  me  of  a  new  death;  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  talks  about  military 
events  or  of  Balkan  venality;  the  man  behind 
the  counter  at  the  cigar  store  reads  me  part  of  a 
letter  just  come  from  his  son,  telling  how  he  ad- 
vanced over  a  pile  of  dead  Germans  and  one  of 
them  grunted  and  turned  under  his  feet — they 
(the  English  alone)  are  spending  $25,000,000  a 
day  to  keep  this  march  going  over  dead  Ger- 
mans; then  comes  a  telegram  predicting  blue 
ruin  for  American  importers  and  a  cheerless 
Christmas  for  American  children  if  a  cargo  of 
German  toys  be  not  quickly  released  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  1  dimly  recall  the  benevolent  unction 
with  which  American  children  last  Christmas 
sent  a  shipload  of  toys  to  this  side  of  the  world 
— many  of  them  for  German  children — to  the 
tune  of  "God  bless  us  all" — do  you  wonder 
we  often  have  to  pinch  ourselves  to  find  out 
if  we  are  we;  and  what  year  of  the  Lord  is  it? 
What  is  the  vital  thing — the  killing  of  fifty 
people  last  night  by  a  Zeppelin  within  sight  of 
St.  Paul's  on  one  side  and  of  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  other,  or  is  it  making  repre- 
sentations to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  has  hardly 
slept  for  a  week  because  his  despatches  from 
Sofia,  Athens,  Belgrade,  and  Saloniki  come  at 
all  hours,  each  possibly  reporting  on  which 
side  a  new  government  may  throw  its  army — 
to  decide  perhaps  the  fate  of  the  canal  leading 
to  Asia,  the  vast  British  Asiatic  empire  at  stake 
— is  it  making  representations  to  Sir  Edward, 
while  his  mind  is  thus  occupied,  that  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  United  States 
Government  that  a  particular  German  who  is 
somewhere  in  this  Kingdom  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  United  States  because  he 
knows  how  to  dye  seal  skins  and  our  seal 
skins  are  yet  undyed  and  the  winter  is  coming? 
There  will  be  no  new  seal  skins  here,  for  every 
man  and  woman  must  give  half  his  income  to 
keep  the  cigarman's  son  marching  over  dead 
Germans,  some  of  whom  grunt  and  turn  under 
his  feet.  Dumba  is  at  Falmouth  to-day  and 
gets  just  two  lines  in  the  newspapers.  Nothing 
and  nobody  gets  three  lines  unless  he  or  it  in 
some  way  furthers  the  war.  Every  morning 
the  Washington  despatches  say  that  Mr.  Lan- 
sing is  about  to  send  a  long  note  to  England. 
England  won't  read  it  till  there  come  a  lull 
in  the  fighting  or  in  the  breathless  diplomatic 
struggle  with  the  Balkans.  London  and  the 
Government  are  now  in  much  the  same  mood 
that  Washington  and  Lincoln's  administrations 


were  in  after  Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomac  on 
his  way  to  Gettysburg,  Northcliffe,  the  Lord 
of  Yellow  Journals,  but  an  uncommonly  bril- 
liant fellow,  has  taken  to  his  bed  from  sheer 
nervous  worry.  "The  revelations  that  are 
imminent,"  says  he,  "will  shake  the  world— 
the  incompetence  of  the  Government,  the 
losses  along  the  Dardanelles,  the  throwing 
away  of  British  chances  in  the  Balkans,  perhaps 
the  actual  defeat  of  the  Allies."  I  regard 
Lord  Northcliffe  less  as  an  entity  than  as  a 
symptom.  But  he  is  always  very  friendly  to 
us  and  he  knows  the  United  States  better  than 
any  Englishman  that  I  know  except  Bryce. 
He  and  Bryce  are  both  much  concerned  about 
our  Note's  coming  just  "at  this  most  dis- 
tressing time."  "If  it  come  when  we  are 
calmer,  no  matter;  but  now  it  cannot  receive 
attention  and  many  will  fee!  that  the  United 
States  has  hit  on  a  most  unhappy  moment— 
almost  a  cruel  moment — to  remind  us  of  our 
sins." — That's  the  substance  of  what  they  say. 
Overwork,  or  perhaps  mainly  the  indescrib- 
able strain  on  the  nerves  and  vitality  of  men, 
caused  by  this  experience,  for  which  in  fact 
men  are  not  built,  puts  one  of  our  staff  after 
another  in  bed.  None  has  been  seriously  sick: 
the  malady  takes  some  form  of  "  grip".  On  the 
whole  we've  been  pretty  lucky  in  spite  of  this 
almost  regular  temporary  breakdown  of  one 
man  after  another.  I've  so  far  escaped.  But 
I  am  grieved  to  hear  that  Whitlock  is  abed— 
"no  physical  ailment  whatever— just  worn 
out,"  his  doctor  says.  I  have  tried  to  induce 
him  and  his  wife  to  come  here  and  make  me  a 
visit;  but  one  characteristic  of  this  war-malady 
is  the  conviction  of  the  victim  that  he  is  some- 
how necessary  to  hold  the  worid  together. 
About  twice  a  week  1  get  to  the  golf  links  and 
take  the  risk  of  the  world's  falling  apart  and 
thus  escape  both  illness  and  its  illusions. 

"  I  cannot  begin  to  express  my  deep  anxiety 
and  even  uneasiness  about  the  relations  of 
these  two  great  governments  and  peoples." 
Page  wrote  about  this  time.  "The  friendship 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  all 
that  now  holds  the  world  together.  It  is  the 
greatest  asset  of  civilization  left.  All  the 
cargoes  of  copper  and  oil  in  the  world  are  not 
worth  as  much  to  the  world.  Yet  when  a 
shipper's  cargo  is  held  up  he  does  not  think 
of  civilization  and  of  the  future  of  mankind 
and  of  free  government;  he  thinks  only  of  his 
cargo  and  of  the  indignity  that  he  imagines  has 
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been  done  him;  and  what  is  the  American  unselfish  and  selfish  reasons)  puts  a  higher' 
Government  for  if  not  to  protect  his  rights?  value  on  our  friendship  than  on  any  similar  | 
Of  course  he's  right;  but  there  must  be  some-  thing  in  the  world.  They  will  go — they  are 
body  somew^here  who  sees  things  in  their  right  going — the  full  length  to  keep  it.  But,  in 
proportion.  The  man  with  an  injury  rushes  proportion  to  our  tendency  to  nag  them  about 
to  the  Department  of  Statt^-~quite  properly,  little  things  will  the  value  set  on  our  friend- 
He  is  in  a  mood  to  bring  England  to  book,  ship  diminish  and  will  their  confidence  in  our 


Now  comes  the  criti- 
cal stage  in  the  jour- 
ney of  his  complaint. 
The  Stale  Depart- 
ment hurries  it  on  to 
me  —  ver\  properly; 
every  man's  right 
must  be  guarded  and 
defended — a  right  to 
get  his  cargo  to  mar- 
ket, a  right  to  gel  on 
a  steamer  at  Queens- 
town,  a  right  to  have 
his  censored  telegram 
returned,  an>  kind  of 
a  right,  if  he  have  a 
right.  Then  the  De- 
partment, not  wit- 
tingly, 1  know,  but 
humanly,  almost  in- 
evitably, in  the  great 
rush  of  overwork. 
sends  his  'demands' 
tome,  catching  much 
of  his  tone  and  ap- 
parently insisting  on 
the  removal  of  his 
grievance  as  a  right, 
without  knowing  all 
the  facts  in  the  case. 
The  telegrams  that 
come  to  me  are  full  of 
*  protests*  and  'de- 
mands*— protest  and 
demand  this,  prtjtest 
and  demand  that.  A 
man  from  Mars  who 
should  read  my  book 
of  telegrams  received 


SALMON    p.  CHASE 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  from 
iH(J4  to  1871,  wht»,  in  I  he  years  folia  wing  the  Civil  War. 
handed  dmvn  his  very  important  decisions  concerning 
the  legality  of  the  blockade  of  the  Confederate  States 
by  the  Federal  Navy  It  wa.s  to  these  decisions  that 
the  British  Foreign  OfHce  turned  to  justify  the  meas- 
ures taken  against  Germany.  In  a  sense.  Chief  Justice 
Chase  was  really  the  inspiration  of  the  orders  in  council 
which  closed  contiguous  neutral  ports  to  German  trade 


sincerity  decline/' 

Fhe  note  which 
Lord  Bryce  and  Lord 
Northcliffe    soj 
dreaded  reached  the  ^ 
Londun   Embassy  in 
October,  1915,     1  he 
State     Department  | 
had  spent  nearly  six 
months  in  preparing 
it;  it  was  the  Ameri- 
can answer  ta  the  so-  j 
called    blockade   es- ' 
tablished    by    the 
Order  in  Council  of 
the  preceding  March. 
Evidently  its   con- 
tents fulfi  lied  the 
worst  forebodings: 

To  Edward  M,  H^use  I 
London*    November 

T2.  19J5. 
Dear  House: 

I  have  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  British 
Navy,  Admiral  Jel- 
licoe  now  has  under 
his  command  3,000 
ships  of  all  sorts — far 
and  away  the  biggest 
fleet,  I  think,  that 
was  ever  assembled. 
For  the  first  time 
since  the  ocean  was 
poured  out,  one  navy 
practically  com- 
mands all  the  seas: 


during  the  last  two 

months  would  fmd  it  difficult  to  explain  how  the 
two  governments  have  kept  at  peace.  It  is  this 
serious  treatment  of  t rifling  grievances  which 
makes  us  feel  here  that  the  exactions  and  dis- 
locations and  necessary  disturbances  of  this 
war  are  not  understood  at  home, 

"  1  assure  >  ou  (and  there  are  plenty  of  facts 
to  prove  it)  that  this  Government  (both  for 


nothing  sails  except 
by  its  grace.  It  is  this  fleet  of  course  that  will 
win  the  war  The  beginning  of  the  end— how- 
ever far  off  yet  the  end  may  be — is  already 
visible  by  reason  of  the  ^onumic  pressure  on 
Germany.  But  for  this  fleet,  by  the  way.  Lon- 
don would  be  in  ruins,  all  its  treasure  liX>ted; 
every  French  seacoast  city  and  the  Italian 
peninsula  would  be  as  Belgium  and  Poland  are; 
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SENATOR  JOHN   SHARP  WILLIAMS 

Of  Mississippi,  an  energetic  and  acute  champion  of  Great   Britain  in  the 
United  States  Senate.     I  le  showed   how   British   war  measures  had  enor- 
mously increased  the  profits  of  Southern  cotton  planters 


and  thousands  of  English  women  would  be  vio- 
lated— just  as  dead  French  girls  are  found  in 
many  German  trenches  that  have  been  taken 
in  France.  Hence  1  greatly  respect  the  British 
fleet. 

W'e  have  a  good  navv.  too,  for  its  size,  and  a 
naval  personnel  as  good  as  an\'  afloat.  1  hear 
— with  much  joy— that  we  are  going  to  make 
our  nav\  bigger— as  much  bigger  (God  save 
the  mark!)  as  Bryan  will  permit. 

Now,  whatever  the  future  bring,  since  any 
fighting  enterprise  that  ma\  ever  be  thrust 
on  us  will  be  just  and  justified,  we  must  see 
to  it  that  we  win.  as  doubtless  we  shall  and 
as  hitherto  we  alwa\s  have  won.  We  must 
be  dead  sure  of  winning.  Well,  whatever  fight 
mav  be  thrust  on  us«by  anybcxiy,  anywhere,  at 


any  time,  for  any  reason — 
if  it  only  be  generally  under- 
stood beforehand  that  our 
fleet  and  the  British  fleet 
shoot  the  same  language, 
there'll  be  no  fight  thrust 
upon  us.  The  biggest  bull\ 
in  the  world  wouldn't  dare 
kick  the  sorriest  dog  we 
have. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  Peace 
Programme  for  you  —  the 
only  basis  for  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  world.  There's 
no  further  good  in  having 
venerable  children  build 
houses  of  sand  at  The 
Hague;  there's  no  further 
good  in  peace  organizations 
or  protective  leagues  to  en- 
force peace.  We  had  as 
well  get  down  to  facts.  So 
far  as  ensuring  peace  is  con- 
cerned the  biggest  fact  in 
the  world  is  the  British  fleet. 
The  next  biggest  fact  is  the 
American  fleet,  because  of 
itself  and  still  more  because 
of  the  vast  reserve  |X)wer  of 
the  United  States  which  it 
implies.  If  these  two  fleets 
perfectly  understand  one 
another  about  the  undesir- 
ability  of  wars  of  aggression, 
there'll  be  no  more  big  wars 
as  long  as  this  understand- 
ing continues.  Such  an 
understanding  calls  for  no 
treaty — it  calls  only  for  courtesy. 

And  there  is  no  other  peace-basis  worth  talk- 
ing about — by  men  who  know  how  the  world  is 
governed. 

Since  1  have  lived  here  I  have  spent  my  days 
and  nights,  my  p(X)r  brain  and  my  small  for- 
tune, all  most  freely  and  gladly  to  get  some 
understanding  of  the  men  who  rule  this  King- 
dom, and  of  the  women  and  the  customs  and 
the  traditions  that  rule  these  men — to  get  their 
trick  of  thought,  the  play  of  their  ideals,  the 
working  of  their  imagination,  the  springs  of 
their  instincts.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  know  just  how  well  he  himself  does 
such  a  difficult  task — how  accurately  he  is 
coming  to  understand  the  sources  and  char- 
acter of  a  people's  actions.     Yet,  at  the  worst, 


I 


p 

^1  I  do  know  something  about  the  British:  I 
f  know  enough  to  make  very  sure  of  the  sound- 
L  ness  of  my  conclusion  that  they  are  necessary 
^K  to  us  and  we  to  them.  Else  God  would  have 
H  permitted  the  world  to  be  peopled  in  some 
^P  other  way.  And  when  we  see  that  the  world 
"  will  be  saved  by  such  an  artificial  combination 
as  England  and  Rus- 
sia and  France  and 
Japan  and  Serbia,  it 
calls  for  no  great 
wisdom  to  see  the 
natural  w^ay  whereby 
it  must  be  saved  in 
the  future. 

For  this  reason 
every  day  that  I  have 
lived  here  it  has  been 
my  conscious  aim  to 
do  what  I  could  to 
bring  about  a  con- 
dition that  shall 
make  sure  of  this — 
that,  whenever  we 
may  have  need  of  the 
British  fleet  to  pn> 
tecl  our  shores  or  to 
prevent  an  aggres- 
sive war  anywhere, 
it  shall  be  ours  by  a 
natural  impulse  and 
necessity  —  even 
without  the  asking. 
I  have  found  out 
that  the  first  step 
toward  that  end  is 
courtesy;  that  the 
second  step  is  court- 
esy, and  the  third 
step — such  a  fine  and 
high  courtesy  (which 
includes  courage)  as 
the  President  showed 
in  the  l^anama  tolls 

amtroversy.  We  have^we  and  the  British — 
common  aims  and  character.  Only  a  contin- 
uous and  sincere  courtesy— over  periods  of 
strain  as  well  as  o(  calm— is  necessarv  for  as 
complete  an  understanding  as  will  be  required 
for  the  automatic  guidance  of  the  world  in 
peaceful  ways. 

Now,  a  difference  is  come  between  us^ — the 
sort  of  difference  that  handled  as  between 
friends  would  serve  only  to  bind  us  together 
with  a  sturdier  respect.     We  send  a  long  law- 
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GIDtON   WELLES 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Cabinet  of  P result' til 
Lincoln,  whu  established  the  bluLkade  that  proved  thf 
decisive  factor  in  defeating  the  Southern  0>nfederac\ . 
Ihc  British  in  the  recent  war  thought  that  this  blockade 
much  resembled  their  own 


yer's  Note,  not  discourteous  but  wholly  un- 
courteous.  which  is  far  worse,  I  am  writing 
now  onl}'  of  the  manner  of  the  Note,  not  of  its 
matter.  There  is  not  a  courteous  word,  nor  a 
friendly  phrase,  not  a  kindly  turn  in  it.  not 
an  allusion  even  to  an  old  acquaintance^  to 
sav  nothing  of  an  old  friendship,  not  a  word  of 

thanks  for  courtesies 
or  favors  done  us. 
not  a  hint  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  lime. 
There  is  nothing  in 
its  tone  to  show  that 
it  came  from  an 
American  to  an  Eng- 
lishman: it  might 
have  been  from  a 
Hottentot  to  a  Fiji- 
Islander. 

I  am  almost  sure 
^111  sa>  quite  sure 
— that  this  uncourte- 
ous  manner  is  far 
more  important  than 
its  endless  matter. 
It  has  greatly  hurt 
t)ur  friends,  the  real 
men  of  the  Kingdom, 
It  has  made  the 
masses  a  n  g  r  y — 
which  is  of  far  less 
importance  than  the 
severe  sorrow  that 
our  discourtesy  of 
manner  has  brought 
to  our  friends — I  fear 
to  all  considerateand 
thoughtful  English- 
men. 

Let  me  illustrate: 
When  the  Panama 
tolls  controversy 
arose,  Taft  ceased  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  natural  man  and 
lapsed  into  lawyers*  courthouse  zigzagging  mut- 
terings.  Knox  wrote  a  letter  to  the  British 
Government  that  would  have  made  an  enemy  of 
the  most  affectionate  twin  brother — all  mere 
legal  twists  and  turns,  as  agreeable  as  a  pocket- 
ful of  screws.  Then  various  bovine  "interna- 
tional lawyers"  wrote  books  about  it.  1  read 
them  and  became  more  and  more  confused  the 
further  I  went:  you  always  do.  It  took  me 
some  time  to  recover  from  this  w^ord-drunk  de* 
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bauch  and  to  find  my  own  natural  intelligence 
again,  the  common  sense  that  I  was  bom  with. 
Then  I  saw  that  the  whole  thing  went  wrong 
from  the  place  where  that  Knox  legal  note  came 
in.  Congressmen  in  the  backw<x>ds  quoted 
cryptic  passages  from  it,  thought  they  were 
saving  something,  and  proceeded  to  make  their 
audiences  believe 
that  so mehow  E  n  g- 
land  had  hit  us  with 
a  club  —  or  would 
have  hit  us  but  for 
Knox.  That  pure 
discourtesy  kept  us 
apart  from  English 
sympathy  for  some- 
thing like  two  years. 

Then  the  President 
took  it  up.  Rethrew 
the  legal  twaddle  into 
the  gutter  He  put 
the  whole  question  in 
a  ten-minutes'  speech 
to  Congress,  full  of 
clearness  and  fairness 
and  high  courtesy. 
It  won  even  the  rural 
Congressmen,  It  was 
read  in  ever>'  capital 
and  t  he  men  who  con- 
duct  every  govern- 
ment IcMjked  up  and 
said,  'This  is  a  real 
man,  a  brave  man,  a 
just  man/'  You  will 
recall  what  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  said  to 
me:  '*The  President 
has  taught  us  all  a 
jlesson  and  set  us  all 
fa  high  example  in  the 
noblest  courtesy/' 

This  one  act 
brought  these  two 
nations  closer  together  than  they  had  ever  been 
since  we  became  an  independent  nation.  It 
f-was  an  act  of  courtesy,     ,     ,    , 

My  dear  House,  suppose  the  postman  some 
morning  were  to  leave  at  your  door  a  thing  of 
thirty-five  heads  and  three  appendices,  and 
you  discovered  that  it  came  from  an  old  friend 
whom  you  had  long  known  and  greatly  valued 
^this  vast  ma^s  of  legal  stuff,  without  a  word 
or  a  turn  of  courtesy  in  it — what  would  you  do? 
He  had  a   grievance,   your  old  friend   had. 


Friends  often  have.     But  instead  of  explaining^ 
it  to  you,  he  had  gone  and  had  his  lawyers  send 
this   many-headed,    much-appendiced    ton  d 
stuff.     It   wasn't  by   that   method    that  you 
found  your  way  from  Austin.  Texas,  to  youj_ 
present  eminence  and  wnsdom.     Nor  was  tli 
the  way  our  friend  found  his  way  from  a  littli 

law-oHice  in  Atlanta, 
where  I  first  sawhii 
to  the  U  hite  Hou 

More  and  more  I 
am  struck  with  thi 
that  govemmei 
are  human.  Thi 
are  not  remote  ai 
st  Tactions,  nor  im- 
personal institutions. 
Men  conduct  them; 
and  they  do  not  cease 
to  be  men.  A  man  is 
made  up  of  six  parts 
of  human  nature  ai 
four  parts  of  fa« 
and  other  things— a 
little  reason,  some 
prejudice,  much  pro- 
vincialism, and  of  the 
particular  furors 
that  suits  his  habit 
When  you  wish 
win  a  man  todowh 
you  want  him  to  do. 
you  take  along  a  few 
well  -established 
facts,  some  reasoning 
and  such -like,  but 
>*ou  take  along  also 
three  or  four  or  five 
parts  of  human  na- 
ture — kindliness, 
courtesy,  and  such 
things — sympathy 
and  a  human  touch. 
If  a  man  be  six 
parts  human  and  four  pans  of  other  things,  ] 
government*  especially  a  democracy,  is  seven. 
eight,  or  nine  parts  human  nature.  Its  the 
most  human  thing  I  know,  The  best  way 
manage  governments  and  nations^ — so  long 
they  are  disposed  to  be  friendly — is  the  way 
manage  one  another.  I  have  a  confirmatic 
of  this  in  the  following  comment  which  came 
to  me  to-day.  It  was  made  by  a  friendly  men 
ber  of  Pariiament. 
'The    President    himself   dealt   with    Ger- 
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<D  IfofTHt 
LORD   NORTHCLfFFE 

Pruprietor  of  the  London  Times  and  many  other  Brilish 

Cuhiicalions.  "Northcliffe,  ihe  Lord  of  Yellow  Journals, 
ut  an  uncommonly  brilliani  fellow."  writ  us  Page  in  the 
latter  part  of  igis.  **has  taken  to  his  bed  from  shetr 
nervous  worry.  'The  revelations  that  are  imminent.'  he 
says,  'wall  shake  the  world — the  incompetence  of  the 
Government,  the  losses  along  the  Dardanelles,  the 
throwing  away  of  British  chances  in  the  Balkans,  per- 
haps the  actual  defeat  of  the  Allies."  I  regard  Lord 
Norlhcliffe  less  as  an  entity  than  as  a  symptom*' 
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many.  Even  in  his  severity  he  paid  the 
Germans  the  comphment  of  a  most  courte- 
ous tone  in  his  Note.  But  in  dealing  with 
us  he  seems  to  have  called  in  the  lawyers  of 
German  importers  and  Chicago  pork-packers. 
I  miss  the  high  Presidential  courtesy  that 
we   had   Ci»me   to  expect  from  Mr.  Wilson." 

An  American 
banker  here  has  told 
me  of  the  experience 
of  an  Amerkaji  finan- 
cial salesman  in  the 
city  the  day  after  our 
Note  was  published. 
His  business  is  to 
make  calls  uo  bank- 
ers and  other  finan- 
cial men,  to  sell  them 
securities.  He  is  a 
man  of  good  address 
who  is  popular  with 
his  clients.  The  first 
man  he  called  on,  on 
that  day»  said:  "I 
don't  wish  to  be  of- 
fensive to  you.  But 
1  have  only  one  way 
to  show  my  feeling  of 
indignation  towards 
the  United  States, 
and  that  is,  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do 
with  Americans." 

'  The  next  man  said: 
'*  No.  nothing  t*>day, 
I  thank  you.  No— 
nor  to-morrow  nei- 
ther: nor  thenextday. 
Good  morning." 

After  four  or  five 
such  greetings,  the 
fellow  gave  it  up  and 
is  now  doing  nothing. 

I  don't  attach  much  importance  to  such  an 
incident  as  this,  except  as  it  gives  a  hint  of  the 
general  feeling.  These  financial  men  probably 
haven't  even  read  our  Note.  Few  people 
have.  But  they  have  alt  read  the  short  and 
sharp  newspaper  summary  which  preceded  it 
in  the  English  papers.  But  what  such  an 
incident  does  indicate  is  the  prevalence  of  a 
state  of  public  feeling  which  would  prevent  the 
Government  from  yielding  any  of  our  demands 
even  if  the  Government  so  wished.  It  has 
now  been  nearly  a  week  since  the  Note  was 


published.  1  have  seen  most  of  the  neutral 
ministers.  Before  the  Note  came  they  ex- 
pressed  great  eagerness  to  see  it:  it  would 
champion  their  cause.  Since  it  came  not  one 
of  them  has  mentioned  it  to  me.  The  Secre- 
tary of  one  of  them  remarked,  after  being  in- 
vited  to  express   himself;   "It   is  too — too — 


long 


ADMIRAL  JELLICOE 

Commander  of  the  British  Navy  and  thus  the  man  who 
put  in  force  the  British  blockade  measures,  "i  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  British  Navy/'  writes  Page. 
"Admiral  Jellicoe  now  has  under  hi.s  command  j.imkj 
ships  of  all  sorts— far  and  away  the  biggest  fleet,  I  think, 
that  was  ever  assembled.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
ocean  was  poured  out,  one  navy  practically  controls 
alt  the  seas' 


!^'  And,  al- 
ih^HiL;h  1  have  seen 
niu:vt  of  the  Cabinet 
this  week,  not  a  man 
mentitjned  it  to  me. 
l-eople  seem  studi- 
ously to  avoid  it,  lest 
they  give  offense. 

I  have,  however, 
got  one  little  satis- 
faction. An  Ameri- 
can—a half-expatri- 
ated loafer  who  talks 
"art" — you  know  the 
intellectually  affected 
and  degenerate  type 
— screwed  his  cour- 
age up  and  told  me 
that  he  fell  ashamed 
of  his  country.  1  re- 
marked that  I  felt 
sure  the  feeling  was 
mutual.  That.  1  con- 
fess, made  me  feel 
better. 

As  nearly  as  I  can 
make  out,  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Eng- 
lish good-feeling  to- 
ward us  in  all  our 
history  was  after  the 
President's  Panama 
tolls  courtesy.  The 
low-water  mark  since 
the  Civil  War,  I  am 
sure,  is  now.  The 
Cleveland  Venezuela  message  came  at  a  time  of 
no  nervous  strain  and  did,  I  think,  prtxiuce  no 
long-lasting  effect,  A  part  of  the  present  feeling 
is  due  to  the  English  conviction  that  we  have 
been  taken  in  by  the  Germans  in  the  submarine 
controversy,  but  a  large  part  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
courtesy  in  this  last  Note — the  manner  in  which 
it  w^as  written  even  more  than  its  matter.  As 
regards  its  matter,  I  have  often  been  over  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  main  points  with  Sir  Ed- 
w^ard  Grey^very  frankly  and  without  the  least 
offense.     He  has  said:  "We  may  have  to  ar- 
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hitrate  these  things."  as  he  might  say.  *'  We  nad 
betier  take  a  cab  because  it  is  raining."  It  is 
easily  possible — or  it  was— to  discuss  anything 
with  this  gijvernment  without  ofTense.  I  have, 
in  fact,  stotx!  up  before  Sir  Ldvvard's  fire  and 
accused  him  of  stealing  a  large  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  we  were  just  as  good  friends 
afterwards  as  before. 
But  I  never  drew  a 
lawyer's  indictment 
of  him  asa  land-thief: 
that's  different. 

i  supp<*se  0(1  two 
peoples  or  govern- 
ments ever  quite  un- 
derstandt>ne  another. 
I'erhaps  they  never 
will.  That  is  too 
much  to  hope  for. 
But  when  one  gov- 
ernment writes  to  an- 
other it  ought  to  write 
{2LS  men  do)  with 
some  reference  to  the 
personality  of  the 
other  and  to  their 
previous  relations, 
since  governments 
are  more  human  than 
men.  Of  course  i 
don*t  know  who  w  rote 
the  Note.  Hence  I 
can  talk  about  it 
freel\  to  you  without 
implying  criticism  of 
an\bc»dy  in  particu- 
lar But  the  man 
who  wrt>te  it  never 
saw  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  would- 
n't know  it  if  he  met  it  in  the  road.  To  him  it 
is  a  mere  legal  entity,  a  wicked,  impersonal  in- 
stitution against  which  he  has  the  task  of 
drawing  an  indictment — not  the  task  of  trying 
to  persuade  it  to  confess  the  propriety  of  a 
certain  course  of  conduct.  In  his  view,  it  is  a 
wicked  enem>'  to  start  with — like  the  Louisiana 
lotterx'  of  a  previous  generation  or  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  our  time. 

One  would  have  thought,  since  we  were  six 
months  in  preparing  it.  that  a  draft  of  the  Note 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  man  (*n  the  ground 
whom  our  Government  keeps  in  Lond^^^n  to 
stud>'  the  situation  at  first  hand  and  to  make 
the  best  judgment  he  can  about  the  most  ef- 


€>H,  *«:, 


ROBERT  LANSING 

Secretary  of  State,  who  con  I  rolled  American  blockade 
policy  during  the  World  War.  The  American  Ambas- 
sador believed  that  Mr  Lansing's  ideas  were  purely 
legahstic  and  that  they  were  not  based  on  sound 
statesmanship 


fecijve  methods  of  approach  on  delicate  ^m 
difficult  matters.  If  that  had  been  done,  I 
should  have  suggested  a  courteous  short  Note 
sayinf^  that  we  are  obliged  to  set  forth  such  an 
such  views  about  marine  law  and  the  rights 
neutrals,  to  His  Majesty's  Government:  ar 
that  the  contention  of  the  United  States 

ernment  was  here- 
with sent— etc. etc - 
1  hen  this  identic 
note  (with  cert  ail 
court-house,  strong 
shirt-sleeve  adjei 
tives  left  out)  could 
have  Come  without 
arousing  any  feeling 
whatsoever*  0 
course  I  have  no  per 
sonal  vanity  in  saying 
this  to  you-  I  ar 
sure  1  outgrew  thai 
foible  many  \ear 
ago.  But  such  a  us 
of  an  ambassador- 
of  any  ambassador- 
is  obviously  one 
the  best  and  most  na 
turai  uses  he  could  I 
put  to:  and  all  gov 
ernments  but  ours< 
put  their  ambass 
dors  to  such  a  us 
that's  what  theyhav 
em  for. 

Per  contra:  a  tele 
gram  has  just  come  i 
saying  that  a  certaiil 
Lichtenstein  in  Ne 
York  had  a  lot 
goods  stopped  by  tli 
British  Government,  which  (by  an  arrangement 
made  with  their  attorney  here)  agreed  to  buj 
them  at  a  certain  price:  will  I  go  and  find 
why  the  Government  hasn't  yet  paid  Lichien 
stein  and  when  he  may  expect  his  money?  Is 
an  ambassador's  duty  to  collect  a  private 
for  Lichtenstein,  in  a  bargain  with  which  ou 
Government  has  had  nothing  to  do?  1  ha\ 
telegraphed  the  Department,  quite  calmh 
that  !  don't  think  it  is.  I  venture  to  say 
ambassador  ever  had  such  a  request  as  tha 
before  from  his  Government, 

My  dear  House,  I  often  wonder  if  my  yeai 
of  work  here— the  kind  of  high  good  work  W 
tried  to  drj — have  not  been  thrown  awav.     Vv^ 


At  the  Mercy  of  the  Lawyers 
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tried  to  take  and  to  busy 
myself  with  a  lon^- range 
view  of  ^re2Lt  subjects.  I  he 
British  Empire  and  the 
United  Slates  will  be  here 
long  after  we  are  dead,  and 
their  relations  will  otntinue 
to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  —  perhaps 
the  mo5.t  important  matter 
— ^in  the  world.  Well,  now 
think  of  Lichtenstein's  bill! 

To  get  back  where  I 
started — I  fear,  therefore, 
that,  when  I  next  meet  the 
Admiral  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
(with  whom  I  used  to  discuss 
everything  quite  freely  be- 
fore he  sailed  away  to  the 
war),  he  may  forget  to  men- 
tion that  we  may  have  his 
3,000  ships  at  our  need. 

Since  this  present  differ- 
ence is  in  danger  of  losing 
the  healing  influence  of  a 
kindly  touch— has  become 
an  uncourteous  monster  of 
3«j  heads  and  3  appendices— 
I  see  no  earl)'  end  of  it.  Ihe 
British  Foreign  tJWice  has  a 
lot  of  lawyers  in  its  great 
back  of!kes.  They  and  our 
lawyers  will  now  butt  and 
rebut  as  long  as  a  goat  of 
them  is  left  alive  on  either 
side.  The  two  governments 
— the  two  human,  kindly 
groups— have  retired:  they 
don't  touch,  on  this  matter,  now.  Ihe  lawyers 
will  have  the  time  of  their  lives,  each  smelling 
the  blood  of  the  other. 

If  more  notes  must  come — as  the  English 
papers  report  over  and  over  again  every  morn- 
ing and  every  afternoon — the  President  might 
do  much  by  writing  a  brief,  human  document 
to  accompany  the  Appendices.  If  it  be  done 
courteously,  we  can  accuse  them  of  stealing 
sheep  and  of  dyeing  the  skins  to  conceal  the 
theft — without  provoking  the  slightest  bad 
feeling;  and,  in  the  end,  the\ 'II  pay  another 
Alabama  award  without  complaint  and  frame 
the  check  and  show  it  to  future  ambassadors 
as  Sir  Edward  shows  the  Alabama  check  to  me 
sometimes. 

And  it'll  be  a  lasting  shame  (and  may  brin^ 


:v;  It.  4  E- 

ShNATOR    HOKB   SxMITH 

Of  Georgia,  a  bitter  opponent  of  Great  Britain  in  the  United  Stales  Senate. 

He  advocated  laying  an  emhargo  on  American  shipmentji  to  Great  Britain 

as  a  retaliation  for  the  blockade 


other  Great  Wars)  if  law\  ers  are  now  permitted 
to  tear  the  garments  with  which  Peace  ought 
to  be  clothed  as  soon  as  she  can  escape  from 
her  present  rags  and  tatters. 

Yours  always  heartilv, 

W,  IL  P. 

P.  S.  My  dear  House:  Since  I  have — in 
weeks  and  months  passed — both  telegraphed 
and  written  the  Department  (and  I  presume  the 
President  has  seen  what  I've  sent)  about  the 
feeling  here,  I've  written  this  letter  to  you  and 
not  to  the  President  nor  Lansing.  I  will  not 
run  the  risk  of  seeming  to  cotnplain — nor  even 
of  seeming  to  seem  to  complain.  But  if  you 
think  ft  wise  to  send  or  show  this  letter  to  the 
President.  I  'm  willing  you  should.     Ihis  job  was 
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SENATOR   THOMAS  J.  WALSH 

Of  Montana,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  Senate,  who  took 
strong   ground   against    the    British    blockade   of    neutral    ports 


botched:  there's  no  doubt  about  that.  We 
shall  not  recover  for  many  a  long,  long  year. 
The  identical  indictment  could  have  been 
drawn  with  admirable  temper  and  the  way  laid 
down  for  arbitration  and  for  keeping  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  and  precedents  intact — 
all  done  in  a  way  that  would  have  given  no 
offense. 

The  feeling   runs   higher  and   higher  every 
da\' — goes  deeper  and  spreads  wider. 


Now  on  top  of  it  comes 
the  Ancona}  The  Eng- 
lish press,  practically 
unanimously,  makes  sneer- 
ing remarks  about  our  Gov- 
ernment. After  six  months 
it  has  got  no  results  from 
the  Lusiiania  controversy, 
which  Bemstorff  is  allowed 
to  prolong  in  secret  session, 
while  factories  are  blown 
up,  ships  supplied  with 
bombs,  and  all  manner  of 
outrages  go  on  (by  Ger- 
mans) in  the  United  States. 
The  English  simply  can't 
understand  why  Bemstorff 
is  allowed  to  stay.  They 
predict  that  nothing  will 
come  of  the  Ancona  case, 
nor  of  any  other  case.  No- 
body wants  us  to  get  into 
the  war  —  nobody  who 
counts — but  they  are  losing 
respect  for  us  because  we 
seem  to  them  to  submit  to 
anything. 

We've  simply  dropped 
out.  No  English  person 
ever  mentions  our  Govern- 
ment to  me.  But  they  talk 
to  one  another  all  the  time 
about  the  political  anemia 
of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. They  think  that 
Bemstorff  has  the  State  De- 
partment afraid  of  him  and 
that  the  Pacifists  dominate  opinion — the  Paci- 
fists-at-any-price.  1  no  longer  even  have  a 
chance  to  explain  any  of  these  things  to  any- 
body I  know. 

It  isn't  the  old  question  we  used  to  discuss 
of  our  having  no  friend  in  the  world  when  the 
war  ends.  It's  gone  farther  than  that.  It 
is  now  whether  the  United  States  Govemment 
need  be  respected  by  anybody. 

W.   H.   P. 


'Torpedoed  otT  Sardinia  on  Nov.  7,  k)!,,  by  the  Austrians.  There  was  a  large  loss  of  life,  including  many  Americans. 


The  May  instalment,  under  the  title  ''Christmas  in  England,  iQi^/* 
will  comprise  a  group  of  letters  describing,  in  unforgettable  language, 
conditions   in   England  at  one  of  the   darkest  crises   of  the  war 
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THE  JEWS  IN  POLAND 

And  My  Meetings  with  Paderewski,  Pilsudski,  and 
Dmowski.     Extracts  from   an  Article  on    Poland 

By   henry    MORGENTHAU 

Chajtmafi  of  (he  Coin  miss  ion  5i?nt  by  President  WHson  in  1919  tj  investigate  the  charge 
that   the   Polish  Govcrtimrnt  was  acceiisory  ta  the  nrussacre  of   it*  Jewish  citbens 


ARIS,  in  1919.  had  emerged  from  her 
darkness.  She  had  ceased  her  weary 
vigils  for  air  raids.  She  .was  no 
longer  troubled  with  the  nightmare 
of  Emperor  William  at  the  head  of 
his  army  triumphantly  entering  her  gates, 
marching  down  the  Champs  filysees,  and, 
like  his  grandfather  in  1871,  mortally  offending 
her  pride  by  defiling  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
Insteadp  she  rejoiced  daily  in  contemplating 
the  thousands  of  captured  German  guns,  which 
had  been  placed  along  this  very  route,  to 
celebrate  her  victory.  Crowds  of  people  in 
their  hysteric  joy  wept  as  they  stix)d  before 
the  decorated  statues  of  Strassburg  and  Metz 
which  once  again  were  French  cities. 

The  Versailles  Conference  was  drawing  to  a 
•  close.  President  Wilson,  to  whom  the  worid 
still  looked  for  leadership,  was  preparing  to 
start  for  home,  and  to  take  with  him  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Treaty 
was  being  put  intg  final  shape,  and  that  docu- 
ment contained  the  very  significant  Article  93: 
"  Poland  accepts  and  agrees  to  embody  in 
a  treaty  with  the  Principal  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  such  provisions  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  said  Powers  to  protect 
the  interests  of  inhabitants  of  r\>land  who  dif- 
fer from  the  majority  of  the  population  in  race. 
I  language,  or  religion/' 

Excesses  had  occurred  in  Poland  and  Jews 
had  suffered  cruelly.  There  was  genuine  re- 
sentment coupled  with  real  fear  ihat  the  trouble 
might  develop  into  Kiev  or  Kishiniev  dis- 
asters. There  was  the  feeling  that  l^oiand.  who 
had  just  emerged  from  her  soke  of  tyranny, 
should  be  reminded  of  the  worid 's  expectation 
[that  she  grant  to  her  minorities  the  same 
privileges  which  centuries  of  oppression  had 
I  taught  her  to  value  for  herself. 

The  Jews  emphasized  their  expectations  by 
'  holding  mass  meetings,  parades,  and  demonstra- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  England.     In 
New    York,     15,000    Jews    packed    Madison 


Square  Garden,  and  many  thousand  more, 
including  3,000  in  uniform,  stocjd  in  the  sur- 
rounding streets.  The  leading  address  was 
delivered  by  Charles  E.  Hughes.  Resolutions 
were  passed  calling  upon  President  Wilson  to 
stop  these  outbreaks,  and  to  secure  permanent 
protection. 

That  was  in  May.  In  eariy  June,  Hugh 
Gibson,  who  had  been  €)ur  Minister  at  Warsaw 
for  a  few  weeks  only,  was  asked  for  a  report. 
He  made  a  necessarily  hasty  investigation. 
The  conclusions  he  arrived  at  in  his  report  were 
greatly  resented  by  the  Jews  who  charged  him 
with  unduly  favoring  the  Poles,  (jibson 
came  to  Paris,  and  was  joined  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  then  managing  the  American  Relief 
Work  in  Poland,  and  by  Paderewski,  represent- 
ing Poland  at  the  Peace  Conference,  to  urge 
President  Wilson  to  appoint  an  investigating 
commission  to  ascertain  the  truth.  A  com- 
mission composed  of  General  Edgar  Jadwin, 
Homer  IT  Johnson,  and  myself  was  appointed. 

Our  instructions  were  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Lansing,  the  essential  facts  of 
which  were  these: 

'*  It  is  desired  that  your  Mission  make  careful 
inquiry  into  all  matters  affecting  the  relations 
between  the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  elements 
in  Poland,  This  will,  of  course,  involve  the 
investigation  of  the  various  massacres,  po- 
groms, and  other  excesses  alleged  to  have  taken 
place,  the  economic  boycott  and  other  meth<ids 
of  discrimination  against  the  Jewish  race.  The 
establishment  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  these 
matters  is  not,  however,  an  end  in  itself;  it  is 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  to  discover 
the  reason  l>'ing  behind  such  excesses  and 
discriminations  with  a  view  to  finding  a  possi- 
ble remedy.  The  American  Government,  as 
you  know,  is  inspired  by  a  friendly  desire  to 
render  service  to  alt  elements  in  the  new  Poland 
—Christians  and  Jews  alike.  I  am  convinced 
that  any  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  Jews  will  also 


IGNACE   PADEREWSK 

Premier  of  Poland,  and  her  rep- 
resentative at  Paris,  who  sug* 
Rested  thai  the  American  Mission 
be  sent*  and  later  in  Poland, 
aided   it 


JOSEPH    PILSUDSKl 

Chief  of  Slale  of  Pofand,  who  was 

not,  at  first,  in  sympathy  >*ith  the 

American  Mission 


Henry  Morgenthau 


RABBI   RUBENSTEIN 

A    leader  of  the  Jev^nsh  community  in    V'ibn,  who 

look   a    very   prominent   pan    in    ihe  incidents   that 

arose  when  tht  Pults  look  p*>isei^ion  t»t  the  city 

I  le  then  sketched,  with  vigor,  the  arguments 
against  Jewish  Nationahsm  and  louched  on 
the  SociaHst  activities  of  one  section  of  the 
Polish  Jews.  He  also  said :  **  There  never  was  a 
pogrom  in  Poland,  Lithuanian  Jews,  fleeing 
Russian  persecution  in  nynH,  spoke  Russian 
obtrusively  and  banded  together  to  employ 
only  Jewish  lawyers  and  doctors;  they  started 
boycotting;  the  Poles'  boycott  w^as  a  necessary 
retaliation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Posen 
Jews  speak  either  ( German  or  Yiddish,  which 
is  based  on  (lerman:  we  want  I  he  Polish  lan- 
guage in  Poland." 

1  arranged  to  have  him  meet  General  J  ad  win 
with  me.  He  did  so  and  frankly  explained 
his  attitude  toward  the  Jews— and  his  parti- 
cipation in  the  Economic  Boycott.  He  had  no 
moral  qualms  as  to  his  using  so  destructive  a 
method  in  his  political  fight.  He  said  that 
unless  the  Jews  would  abandon  their  exclusive- 
ness,  they  had  belter  leave  the  country.  He 
wanted  l^oland  for  the  Poles  alone-— and  made 
no  secret  of  this  desire. 

( Jur  Commissicm  arrived  in  Warsaw  on  the 
nth  of  July,  and  we  were  immediately  im- 
mersed in  the  vortex  of  Polish  affairs. 

The  Jewish  masses  lcK)ked  upon  us  as  hoped- 
ft^r  deliverers,  and  upon  me  as  a  second  Moses 
Montefiore,  but  no  other  faction  was  pleased 


at   our   presence,     Paderewski's    request 
we  be  sent  was  far  from  representing  the  wisli 
of  the  entire  Polish  people;  the  majority  of  it 
Government — particularly  Pilsudski,  the  Chie 
of  State,  and  his  group — had  difficulty  in  con 
cealing  their  mistrust  of  the   Mission,  and 
large  portion    of   the   press   unreservedly  de 
scribed  our  purpose  as  a  piece  of  uncalled-fo 
interference.     As    no    enduring     benefit    wa| 
likely  to  be  accomplished  unless  we  won  the 
gocxlwill  of  all  Concerned,  we  saw  at  once  tha 
to  secure  this  was  only  secondary  to  our  dis 
covering  the  truth. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  we  were  settled  in  the' 
Raczv  nski  l^alace,  where  the  Poles  signed  their 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1790,  we  begaai 
a  long  series  of  conferences  with  men  from  all  Ihej 
political  factions,  persons  of  the  various  religious] 
faiths,  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament, 
the  Volks  Partei,  theArbeiters  Verein,  and  wilh| 
Jews— Zionists,  Assimilators,  and  Orthodox, 

Our  quarters  w^ere  flooded  with  visitors.  Tul 
our  first  sitting  came  representatives  of  the] 
Zionists  to  state  their  case,  and  then  the  pic- 
turesque Rabbi  l^erlmutter,  with  his  white  I 
patriarchal  beard,  who,  accompanied  by  two! 
other  rabbis,  called  to  extend  the  welcome] 
of  the  Orthodox  Jews. 

1  hat  was  the  beginning  of  a  full  fortnight 

BEFORE  THE  POLES  GOT  HIM  ANC 

Polish    soMitrs   have    more   than    once    shown   thdr'l 
dislike  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  their  lack  of  consiiler-J 
at  ion   for  Jewish   beliefs 


The  Jews  in  Poland 
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of  Warsaw  hearings  Day  after  day.  we  sat 
there,  listening,  questioning,  taking  volumi- 
nous notes,  making  bulky  records.  There  came 
representatives  from  the  Jews  of  Lodz.  Lember^ 
Cracow.  Vilna,  and  other  towns,  each  delegation 
with  itsown  story. and  each  entreatin«^ustovisit 
its  own  city  and  conduci  personal  investigations 
there.  The  story  of  the  men  from  Minsk  is 
worth  repeating:  they  claimed  possessicjn  tjf  de- 
finite information  of  a  conspiracy  agamst  them 
whereby,  when  the  Polish  army  should  enter 
Minsk,  anti-Semitic  Bolshevist  soldiers,  lag- 
ging in  the  rear  of  the  Bolsheviki's  retreat. 
Would  *' snipe"  at  the  conquen^rs  from  houses 
occupied  by  Jews,  so  that  the  jews  would  be 
blamed  and  pogroms  result:  they  even  gave  the 
addresses  of  the  houses. 

Thus  it  went  from  morning  until  night.  One 
da>'  there  w^ere  ten  different  delegations,  each 
important,  each  interesting,  to  be  listened  to. 
I  It  was  not  long  before  we  found,  to  our  sur- 
prise, that  the  chief  sources  of  trouble  could  he 
traced  to  a  comparatively  few  factional  lead- 
ers, not  more  than  would  fill  a  small  nxjm,  and 
that  for  these  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
clashing  views  was  in  itself  a  relief  to  the  tense- 
ness of  the  situation. 

The  Zionists  were  our  first  callers  and  were 


— AFTER    THEY    CUT    HIS    BEARD 

i^.r=Jknd  io  this  case  they  have  cut  off  an  old  man's 
1)eartl,  reatizing  that   the  iremendcmsly  serious  belief 
cjf  the  OrthfuJox  Jew  imncernm^^  it  makes  this  par- 
ticular lurm  ut   maltreatment   verv  hard  lo  hear 


A    POLISH    JEW    AND   HfS   WIFE 

Types  11  f  Polish  Jews,  who  number  about  i-i 
per  cent,  of  the  total  pttpuhuion  of  Poland 


also  our  most  constant  ones.  We  were  soon  if 
close  contact  with  all  their  leaders;  we  attended 
their  meetings,  and  they  rarely  left  us.  Some 
were  pro-Russian,  all  were  practically  non- 
Polish,  and  the  Zionism  of  most  of  them  was 
simply  advocacy  of  Jewish  Nationalism  within 
the  Polish  slate.  Thus,  vvhen  the  committee 
of  the  Djem,  or  Polish  Constitutional  As- 
sembly, called  on  us,  led  by  Grvoenbaum, 
Farbstein,  and  I  hon — all  men  who  had  dis- 
carded the  dress  and  beard  of  the  <  >rthtx1ox 
Jew^^ — and  when  1  disctjvered  that  they  were 
reallv  authorized  to  represent  that  section  of 
the  Jews  that  had  complained  t<j  the  world  of 
the  alleged  pogroms,  I  notilieJ  them  that  we 
were  willing  to  give  them  several  hours  a  day 
until  they  had  completed  the  presentation  (>f 
their  case  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  1  hat 
programme  was  adhered  to,  and  it  constantly 
cropped  out  that  their  aim  was  the  securing 
of  Jewish  Nationalism  within  Poland, 

Besides  their  version  of  the  excesses^  they 
presented  evidence  of  considerable  p^)litical 
bad'faiih  and  much  economic  oppression  on 
the  part  of  a  section  of  the  Poles.  Contrary  to 
explicit  understanding,  an  election  had  been 
set  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  and  there  had  been 
gerrymandering  at  Bialvstok,  so  that  in  the 
municipal  election  the  Jewish  votes  had  been 
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A   RECHPTION    \H    WARSAW 

To  the  American  MisMon.  About 
23,000  people  in  this  throng  all 
but  carried  away  Mr.  Morgenihau 
and  his  party,  who  were  saved  by 
the  good  natured  use  of  force 


HUNGRY  CHILDREN 

Who,   for   days,   had    been    living 

on  sunflower  seeds,  and  who  were 

given  a  little  sweet  chocolate  by 

the  Americans 


swamped  by  voters  admitted  from  surrounding 
villages.  We  were  told  of  the  development  of 
cooperative  stores,  which  both  excluded  the 
Jews  as  members  and  which  were  pledged 
against  patronizing  Jewish  wholesale  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers. 

"But,"  we  asked,  "do  you  expect  to  end 
these  things  by  propaganda  for  an  exodus  to 
Palestine?" 

They  admitted  that  taking  anything  short 
of  50,000  Jews  a  year  out  of  Poland  would 
effect  no  noticeable  decrease  in  the  population 
there.  They  were  afraid  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  treat  the  Jews  in  the  old  way, 
that  they  would  not  be  given  rights  equal  to 
those  of  other  Polish  citizens.  If  they  could  not 
go  to  Palestine,  if  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
a  foreign  mass  in  the  Polish  body  politic,  they 
wanted  the  privileges  that  they  felt  ought  to 
be  granted  them  to  offset  the  privations  of  such 
a  situation.  To  that  end  they  were  employing 
the  Zionist  agitation. 


"We  want,"  they  said,  "to  be  permitted  to 
vote  for  Jewish  representatives,  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  country  we  or  they  live  in.  The  Jews 
form  14  per  cent,  of  Poland's  population.  We 
want  a  14  per  cent,  representation  in  Poland's 
Parliament.  That  will  give  us  56  members 
instead  of  the  1 1  Jewish  members  there  at 
present." 

They  admitted  that  their  fifty-six  could 
sway  legislation  only  in  case  of  close  divisions 
among  the  other  parties.  It  became  clear  that 
their  hope  must  be  to  encourage  such  divisions. 

Then  there  were  the  Assimilators,  whose 
attitude  was  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  Zion- 
ists. They  invited  us  to  a  reception,  and  we 
found  them  very  intelligent  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  Poland,  distinct  in  no 
detail  of  dress  or  speech,  and  holding  member- 
ship in  political  parties  on  purely  Polish  princi- 
ples, just  as  a  Jew  in  America  may  be  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican  without  reference  to  his 
religion.    They  regarded  Judaism  as  a  matter 


N 


of  faith.  They  were  pros- 
perous, many  of  them  were 

professional  men,  and  all  of 
them  mingled  on  a  footing 
of  social  equality  with  the 
non-Jews. 

In  the  non-Jewish  circles, 
the  meeting  of  the  old  order 
with  the  new  presented 
many  a  contrast.  I  recall 
particularly  a  reception  of 
which  the  attractive  Count- 
ess Zermoysky,  representing 
the  ancient  aristocracy,  was 
the  particular  luminary. 
That  was  like  an  episode 
under  Louis  XIV  trans- 
ported, untouched,  into  the 
modern  world.  Amid  or- 
nate decorations,  lavish  re- 
freshments, excellent  music, 
and  displays  of  fireworks, 
the  Countess  presided  with 
all  the  grace  and  charm  of 
a  lady  of  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Monarque;  yet  be- 
side her.  with  everybody 
from  the  hostess  to  the 
French  Minister  paying 
court  to  him,  towered  Gen- 
eral Pilsudski,  the  gruff  and 
bluff  Chief  of  State  of 
the  new  Polish  regime.   The 


JEWISH  CENTRES   IN    POLAND 


The  Jews  comprise   14  per  cent,  of  Poland's  population  of  20  millions. 

Ihe  solution  of  their  relation  to  their  Gentile  neighbors  in   this  centre 

of  Jewish  life  would  probably  point  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the  Jewish 

problem  in  all   Eastern  Europe 


old  aristocracy  was  flirting  with  the  modern 
forces-in-power,  and  the  modernists,  more  than 
a  little  flattered,  were  b>'  no  means  repelling 
these  charming  attentions.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  interesting. 

I  had  seen,  while  Ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople,  the  disintegration  of  Turkey.  In 
Paris  I  had  been  present  at  the  obsequies  of 
Austria  and  Bulgaria:  here  was  a  christening, 
with  parents  and  godparents,  nursery  gover- 
nesses and  prospective  tutors  and  guardians, 
all  discussing  the  shaping  of  the  child's  career. 

Our  escort,  M.  Skrzynski,  the  Acting  Foreign 
Secretary,  turned  to  me: 

"  In  judging  the  Poles,"  he  said  in  that  soft, 
musical  voice  of  his,  "you  must  remember 
that  we  are  really  a  sweet  and  sentimental 
people.  The  new  government  has  not  yet 
assumed  the  full  authority  dropped  by  the 
Russians,  We  are  still  uncertain  whether,  if 
we  tighten  the  reins,  the  horse  may  not  turn 
balky.    Once  the  horse  was  the  people;  now 


the  people  are  the  drivers.  We  are  wondering 
whether  the  bit  will  hurt  the  tender  mouths  of 
the  aristocrats/' 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  this  Skrzyn- 
ski, with  the  head  of  a  Beethoven  and  the  man- 
ners of  a  Chesterfield,  Perpetuall\'  anxious  to 
please,  he  looked  an  amateur  artist  and  was 
one  of  those  who  came  into  the  new  govern- 
ment from  the  old  aristocracy;  but  he  never 
forgot  his  part  as  a  loyal  Republican  and 
evinced  an  almost  boyish  pride  m  his  w^ork. 

One  evening  we  were  asked  to  supper  by  a 
certain  man  of  title  whose  name,  to  prevent 
trouble  in  his  domestic  arrangements,  it  is 
wiser  to  suppress.  His  manner  was  exceed- 
ingly cordial  and  broadminded,  and  he  had  ran- 
sacked the  entire  neighborhood  to  make  his 
banquet  a  great  success.  He  had  invited  some 
of  the  prominent  Jews  of  his  city.  He  showed 
us  with  great  pride  a  statue  of  Napoleon  by 
Houdon  and  other  fine  works  of  art.  Captain 
Goodhart,  the  Counsel   of   the   Commission, 
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was  sitting  with  the  titled  personage's  niece,  a 
charming  girl  of  about  eighteen. 

"Just  look  at  uncle  and  aunt,"  she  whis- 
pered, "how  charmingly  they  are  treating  the 
Ambassador.  They  are  just  loading  him  down 
with  attentions.  It  seems  strange  to  me,  to 
see  a  Jew  treated  with  such  consideration  in 
our  house.  You  know,  1  just  detest  the  Jews, 
don't  you?" 

"Well,  really,"  Goodhart  said,  "1  can't  pos- 
sibly agree  with  you,  for  1  am  a  Jew  myself." 

The  little  Countess  was  all  confusion. 

"  Don't — don't  tell  my  uncle  what  1  have  said," 
she  begged.   "  He  would  never  forgive  me! " 

The  poor  were  more  frank  with  us.  We 
visited  them  in  their  homes  and  shopping 
districts;  we  went  to  the  charitable  institutions 
—even  to  the  prisons.  In  the  market-place 
of  the  poorer  Jews,  we  found  little  worry  about 
race  or  religion.  These  people  were  too  hard 
pressed  for  daily  bread  to  bother  about  other 
matters.  Thousands  were  peddlers:  one  could 
entrust  a  dealer  with  an  extra  coat  or  vest;  he 
would  scurry  among  the  farmers,  who  had 
come  to  the  market,  and  make  a  sale  for  you, 
on  commission.  Any  man  owning  a  thousand 
kronen  (then  about  $20)  was  able  to  set  up  as 
a  merchant  with  eight  or  ten  runners  in  his 
employ. 

Askenazy  is  another  personage  of  those  days 
whom  I  shall  long  remember.  One  of  the  great 
scholars  of  Lemberg  University,  he  was  known 
as  the  foremost  historian  of  Central  Europe; 
since  then  he  has  become  a  familiar  interna- 
tional figure  as  Poland's  representative  at  the 
Geneva  meetings  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
An  occasional  attendant  at  the  Synagogue,  he 
was  nevertheless  a  pronounced  Assimilator 
and  enormously  proud  of  the  fact  that  his 
family  had  lived  in  Poland  since  1650.  He 
proved  a  tremendous  stickler  for  precedence, 
insisting  that  his  position  made  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  pay  the  first  call.  I  found  him  pos- 
sessed of  great  charms,  fine,  gracious  manners, 
an  intensely  nervous  man,  whose  long  studies 
had  produced  a  nearsightedness  that  necessi- 
tated the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass  for  any 
reading.  Learned  as  he  was,  he  was  not  above 
appreciating  my  gift  of  a  box  of  chocolates  and 
some  Pears'  soap,  to  both  of  which  articles  war 
had  kept  him  and  his  wife  strangers  for  two 
long  years. 

Askenazy  saw  small  benefit  to  anybody  in 
the  alleged  privileges  of  educational  separation 
granted  the  Polish  Jews  by  the  Treaty. 


"If  the  Jews  have  their  own  schools,"  he 
said,  "that  will  only  widen  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  Poles." 

I  reminded  him  that  the  separation  extended 
merely  to  the  primary  schools. 

"It  will  be  gradually  applied  to  the  high- 
schools,"  he  insisted,  "and  then  to  the  univer- 
sities. In  their  primary  schools,  the  Jewish 
children  will  of  course  be  taught  Hebrew  or 
Yiddish;  that  will  make  it  next  to  impossible 
for  them  to  mix  with  the  pupils  of  the  higher 
grades  when  they  get  there." 

In  many  ways  more  impressive  than  this 
was  our  visit  to  the  chief  Synagogue  of  War- 
saw. There  were  about  25,000  people  taking 
part  in  that  demonstration.  Outside  the 
building,  those  clamoring  for  entrance  literally 
jammed  the  square  and  the  streets  for  several 
blocks  surrounding  it,  from  house  wall  to  house 
wall;  inside,  the  crowd  was  so  dense  that  every 
man's  shoulder  overlapped  his  neighbor's; 
looking  from  the  platform,  it  seemed  possible 
to  walk  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  building 
upon  the  heads  of  those  people  who  had  gath- 
ered here  to  do  honor  to  the  Commission. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  recapitulate  the 
details  of  our  journey  through  Poland — our 
hearings,  investigations,  conferences,  and  at- 
tendance at  all  kinds  of  meetings.  In  Vilna, 
where  our  calendar  was  over-crowded,  we  got 
through  a  really  incredible  amount  of  work  by 
running  three  tribunals — each  with  an  investi- 
gator, interpreter,  and  stenographer.  The 
details  of  the  evidence — of  the  testimony  con- 
cerning the  outrages  to  which  the  Jews  had 
undoubtedly  been  subjected — all  the  world 
has  long  since  read,  and  a  good  idea  thereof  can 
be  obtained  by  reading  my  report,  which  will 
appear  in  the  appendix  to  my  book. 

It  was  in  Vilna  that  we  had  a  real  show-down 
with  the  Chief  of  State  of  Poland.  All  this 
time  we  had  been  in  the  unpleasant  position, 
the  almost  impossible  position,  of  a  delegation 
of  foreigners  doing  a  certain  work  in  a  country 
whose  President  openly  resented  our  presence 
there. 

"Pogroms?"  Pilsudski  had  thundered  when 
I  first  called  on  him.  It  was  in  the  Czar's  Sum- 
mer Palace  near  Warsaw  that  he  was  living, 
and  he  received  me  in  the  "library"  where 
there  was  not  a  book  to  be  seen.  "There  have 
been  no  pogroms  in  Poland!  Nothing  but 
unavoidable  accidents." 

I  asked  the  difference. 

"A  pogrom,"  he  explained,  "is  a  massacre 
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ordered  by  the  Government,  or  not  pre* 
vented  by  it  when  prevention  is  possible. 
Among  us  no  wholesale  killings  of  Jews  have 
been  permitted.  Our  trouble  isn't  religious; 
it  is  economic.  Our  petty  dealers  are  Jews. 
Many  of  them  have  been  war-profiteers,  some 
have  had  dealings  with  the  Germans  or  the 
Bolsheviki,  or  both,  and  this  has  created  a 
prejudice  against  Jews  in  general/* 

At  that  meeting  he  stormed  against  the  new 
school  regulations;  they  would  not  only  ghet- 
toize  the  Jews,  but,  and  here  his  real  objection 
revealed  itself,  they  were  repugnant  because 
forced  upon  the  countr>^  from  the  outside. 

*' Russia/*  he  declared,  "will  return  to  auto- 
cracy* The  Russian  can  survive  even  the  priva- 
tions of  Bolshevism.  But  our  problem  is  vastly 
different,  and  it  is  our  own.  We  have  become 
a  free  republic,  and  we  propose  to  remain  one, 
in  spite  of  interference.  The  Poles  and  the 
Jews  can't  live  together  on  friendly  terms  for 
years  to  come,  but  they  will  manage  it  at  last, 
and  in  the  meantime,  the  Jew  will  have  all  his 
legal  rights.  It  is  our  own  affair;  our  own 
honor  is  involved »  and  we  are  entirely  able  to 
guard  our  own  honor!'* 

Now  our  Commission  was  at  Vilna,  and  Pil- 
sudski  came  there;  it  was  his  birthplace,  and 
here  were  we,  invading  it  with  an  American 
Commission.  Etiquette  required  that  Jadwin 
and  1  should  call  on  him. 

The  President  was  quartered  in  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  and  the  particulars  of  the  interview 
were  arranged  with  every  care  to  impress  us. 
We  were  received  with  great  formality  and 
ushered  through  several  vast  rooms  before 
we  reached  the  audience-chamber.  It,  too, 
was  a  huge  apartment,  with  long  windows 
opening  on  a  large  court.  A  storm  was 
brewing,  the  light  was  dim.  We  found  our- 
selves in  a  great  big  uninviting  room,  from 
which  war  had  stripped  all  the  ancient  hang- 
ings; the  old  furniture  that  must  have  belonged 
there  had  vanished  and  in  its  stead  were  a  few 
pieces  of  cheap  and  stiff  modern  manufacture. 
Pilsudski  was  seated  in  the  farthest  corner 
created  by  the  meeting  of  the  walls,  and  in 
front  of  him,  and  just  far  enough  away  so  that 
he  could  slip  behind  it,  was  placed  a  large 
desk.  One  could  properly  describe  him  as 
being  placed  in  a  fortified  position  where  he 
could  not  be  approached  except  from  the  front. 

He  was  a  huge,  forbidding  man.  His  uni- 
form, buttoned  tight  to  the  base  of  his  big  neck, 
was  unadorned  by  any  orders,  the  uniform  of 


a  fighter.  His  square  jaw  was  thrust  out  below 
thick  lips  firmly  set;  his  face  was  abnormally 
broad  with  cheekbones  high  and  prominent • 
his  cropped  hair  bristled  and  his  snapping  eyes 
glinted  from  under  a  thicket;  his  heavy  eye- 
brows met  across  his  forehead. 

He  had  evidently  been  reading  the  Anti- 
Semitic  newspapers  to  advantageand  was  deter- 
mined to  give  me  a  chunk  of  his  mind^ — to  call 
it  *Va  piece''  would  be  far  too  moderate.  The 
storm  from  heaven  broke  just  as  the  verbal 
torrent  began,  and  the  patter  of  the  rain  on  the 
stones  of  the  old  courtyard  wove  in  and  out 
like  an  orchestral  obligato  to  the  Wagnerian 
recitative  of  the  Polish  Chief  of  State.  He 
spoke  in  German^a  language  excellently 
suited  to  his  purpose — and  soon  the  ancient 
rafters  were  ringing  with  his  invective. 

He  declared  that  he  was  the  chosen  head  of 
20,000,000  people  and  would  defend  their 
dignity.  He  represented  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment, the  ruling  power  of  a  land  that  had 
been  a  nation  when  America  was  unknown, 
and  here  was  a  committee  of  Americans  step- 
ping between  the  elected  Government  of  Poland 
and  the  Polish  electors^positively  belittling 
the  former  at  the  doors  of  the  latter.  He  dis- 
missed as  unfounded  the  stories  about  bad 
treatment  of  prisoners.  He  asserted  that, 
considering  Vilna 's  small  and  tangled  streets 
and  her  population  of  1 50,000,  civilian  casual- 
ties in  the  three  days'  fighting  for  possession 
had  been  comparatively  few.  Excesses?  The 
exaggerations  of  the  foreign  press  concerning 
what  had  happened  to  a  trivial  number  of 
jews  had  been  monstrous — one  would  think  the 
country  drenched  with  blood,  whereas  the  oc- 
currences had  been  mere  trifles  inevitably  in- 
cident to  any  conquest. 

** These  httle  mishaps,"  he  said,  "were  all 
over,  and  now  you  come  here  to  stir  the  whole 
thing  up  again  and  probably  make  a  report 
that  may  still  further  hurt  our  credit  abroad. 
The  Polish  people  resent  even  the  charge  of 
ever  having  deserved  distrust;  how  then  can 
your  activities  have  any  effect  but  to  increase 
the  racial  antipathy  that  you  sav  you  want  to 
end?" 

He  was  most  bitter  when  he  referred  to 
Article  93. 

"Why  not  trust  to  Poland's  honor?"  he 
shouted.  "  Don't  plead  that  the  article's  con- 
cessions are  few  in  number  or  negative  in 
character!  Let  them  be  as  small  or  as  negative 
as  you  please,  that  article  creates  an  authority, 
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a  power  to  which  to  appeal,  outside  the  laws 
of  this  country!  Every  faction  within  Poland 
was  agreed  on  doing  justice  to  the  Jew,  and 
yet  the  Peace  Conference,  at  the  insistence  of 
America,  insults  us  by  telling  us  that  we  must 
do  justice.  That  was  a  public  insult  to  my 
country  just  as  she  was  assuming  her  rightful 
place  among  the  sovereign  states  of  the  world!" 

For  fully  ten  minutes  he  continued  his  tirade. 
Nothing  could  have  stopped  him,  and  1  didn't 
try.  When  he  was  quite  out  of  breath,  I  said, 
quietly: 

"Well,  General,  you've  made  good  use  of 
your  opportunity;  you've  got  rid  of  all  your 
gall.  Now  let's  talk  from  heart  to  heart."  I 
suited  the  expression  of  my  face  to  my  words! 

The  effect  was  surprising.  He  stared  at  me 
for  a  moment  with  unbelieving  eyes,  and  then 
threw  back  his  head  and  burst  into  a  giant 
laugh. 

That  was  my  opportunity.  I  said  that,  in 
my  official  capacity,  1  was  no  Jew,  was  not 
even  an  American,  but  a  representative  of  all 
civilized  nations  and  their  religions.  I  stood 
for  Tolerance  in  its  broadest  sense.  I  explained 
exactly  what  our  Commission  was  after,  told 
^^t  we  had  done  so  far  and  made  it  clear  that 
we  were  there  not  to  injure  Poland,  but  to 
help  her.  Pilsudski's  entire  attitude  changed, 
and  brfore  I  left  him,  he  consented  to  release 
the  Jewish  prisoners  still  in  custody  from  last 
April,  "as  rapidly  as  each  case  can  be  investi- 
gated!" 

Oil  our  return  to  Warsaw,  Billinski,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  told  us  that,  in  order  to 
get  the  Orthodox  Jews'  point  of  view,  we 
should  consult  a  IVunder  Rabbiner.  Inquiry 
convinced  me  that  the  outstanding  leader  df 
these,  exercising  a  vast  influence,  was  Rabbi 
Alter,  of  Gory-Kalavaria,  and,  unannounced, 
Jadwin  and  I  visited  him  at  a  summer  resort 
near  Warsaw.  A  large  number  of  students 
surrounded  him,  all  gowned  in  their  long  black 
kaftans  and  bearded  in  the  extreme  manner  of 
their  sect.  He  presented  us  to  them  and  to 
his  family,  and  I  found  him  anti-Zionist  and 
anti-Nationalist,  but  much  depressed  because 
of  the  harsh  treatment  cS  the  Jews.  I  asked 
him  to  visit  me  in  Warsaw;  he  came,  accom- 
panied by  his  son-in-law  and  two  other  Ortho- 
dox rabbis,  Lewin  and  Sirkis,  and  1  had  the 
conversation  reported  by  a  stenographer. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  reproduction  here 
of  idl  that  these  leaders  sakl,  but  one  or  two 
sentences  shouM  be  repeated,  and  in  conskler- 


ing  them  it  shoidd  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
Orthodox  Jews  number  about  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  Jewish  population  cl  Poland. 

"Our  principal  conflict,"  said  Rabbi  Alter, 
"  is  with  Jews ;  our  chief  oppcments  at  every  step 
are  the  Zionists.  The  Orthodox  are  satisfied  to 
live  side  by  side  with  people  of  different  reli- 
gions. .  .  .  The  Zionists  side-track  reli- 
gion." 

"We  are  exiled,"  said  Rabbi  Lewin;  "we 
cannot  be  freed  from  our  banishment,  nor  do  we 
wish  to  be.  We  cannot  redeem  ourselves.  .  . 
We  will  abide  by  our  religbn  (in  Poland) 
until  God  Almighty  frees  us." 

And  again:  "We  would  rather  be  beaten 
and  suffer  for  our  religion  than  discard  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  Orthodox  Judaism,  such  as 
not  cutting  the  beard,  etc.  .  .  .  The  Orth- 
odox love  Palestine  far  more  than  others,  but 
they  want  it  as  a  Holy  Land  for  a  holy  race." 

When  we  returned  to  Warsaw,  word  <rf  our 
proceedings  had  gone  before  us,  and  our  pur- 
pose was  beginning  to  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated, even  by  those  who  had  formerly 
suspected  and  mistrusted  us. 

I  had  another  talk  with  Pilsudski.  He  said 
that  the  Poles  and  Jews  must  live  together,  that 
their  relations  could  never  be  perfect,  but  that 
the  Government  would  really  do  its  best  ta 
avoid  friction.  Meantime,  he  hqped  that 
there  would  be  an  end  cl  official  missions  to 
inquire  into  the  problem;  he  had  no  objection 
to  private  investigations.  So  far  as  our 
mission  was  concerned,  it  had  already  had  a 
good  effect  and  secured  the  Government's  ap- 
proval. He  hoped  our  report  woukl  satisfy 
the  worid  enough  to  end  such  inquiries,  for  he 
did  feel  that  interference  from  foreign  natkms 
was  bad  for  the  prestige  cS  the  Government  at 
home.  He  conduded  by  asking  Jadwin  and 
mysdf  to  meet  his  Cabmet  at  a  lundieon, 
which  he  had  instructed  Skrzynski  to  arrange. 

What,  in  this  Question  cl  anti-Semitism,  were 
the  flings  of  that  member  of  the  Government 
who  is  b^t  known  to  all  the  world?  Ignace 
Paderewski  is  not  only  not  an  anti-Semite:  he 
is  infinitely  the  greatest  of  the  Poles. 

When  1  received  my  invitatkm  to  the  meet- 
ing at  the  chief  synagogue  of  Warsaw,  to  which 
1  have  already  referied,  I  asked  Padierewski  if 
he  would  not  accompany  me.  I  said  that  he 
was  charged  with  being  anU-Semitic 
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you  are  not  anti-Semitic,  and  you  know  that 
you  are  not — but  how  the  devil  are  the  people 
to  know  it?" 

Paderewski  laughed  and  confessed  that  1 
was  right.  He  was  anxious,  he  said,  to  refute 
the  charge  against  him,  yet  his  statesmanship 
reminded  him  that  the  Jewish  question  must  be 
so  handled  as  not  to  jeopardize  his  hold  on  the 
eighty-six  per  cent,  of  non-Jewish  Poles,  who 
were,  of  course,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
his  countrymen.  However,  he  did  want  to 
go  with  me  to  the  reception  and  he  would  refer 
the  matter  to  his  political  associates.  He  did 
refer  it,  but  they  vetoed  my  suggestion. 

"Never  mind,"  he  reassured  me:  "I'll  find 
another  way." 

That  way  he  found  when  Hoover  came  to 
Warsaw.  I  was  then  about  to  visit  Pinsk,  but 
he  urged  me  to  postpone  it  for  a  day  or  two. 

"I  am  giving  a  State  dinner  for  Herbert 
Hoover  at  my  official  residence,"  said  he,  "  I 
want  you  to  come  to  that  and  let  the  doubters 
see  how  you  will  be  one  of  the  Premier's  most 
honored  guests." 

That  dinner  was  a  gorgeous  affair.  Every- 
body of  political  importance  in  Poland  at- 
tended it,  everybody  of  financial  and  social 
distinction:  the  representatives  of  the  old 
aristocracy,  the  makers  of  the  new  republic. 
The  table  was  a  sort  of  squared  horseshoe,  its 
head  the  outside  centre  of  the  crosspiece,  its 
foot  the  inside  centre.  Paderewski  had  person- 
ally arranged  the  seating:  on  his  right  sat  Gib- 
son, at  his  left  Jadwin;  Mme.  Paderewska  was 
at  the  table's  head;  according  to  the  laws  of 
precedence,  the  President  of  Poland  was  at  her 
right,  and  at  his  right  was  the  place  that  the 
Premier  had  given  me. 

No  word  of  any  change  in  General  Pilsudski's 
attitude  toward  me  and  the  Commission  had 
at  that  time  gone  abroad,  and  all  the  official 
world  gathered  here  still  supposed  him  firm  in 
his  opposition  to  us.  From  my  seat  beside  him, 
I  saw  many  inquisitive  eyes  fixed  on  us,  and 
showing  their  surprise  at  my  sitting  next  to 
him.  We  were  talking  together,  actually  talk- 
ing without  an  exchange  of  blows!  It  was 
evident  that  everybody  was  wondering  what 
passed  between  us. 

And.  what  did? 

The  terrible  Chief  of  State  was  telling  me, 
quite  simply,  the  story  of  his  adventurous  life: 
how  he  had  fought  always  for  Polish  liberty, 
hour  he  had  suffered  imprisonment  at  Magde- 


"But  even  when  there  seemed  no  hope  for 
either  my  country  or  me,"  he  declared,  "I 
never  lost  my  faith.  A  marvelous  Gypsy 
palmist  had  assured  me  that  I  was  destined  to 
be  dictator  of  Poland." 

I  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  this  hardened  soldier  should  be 
speaking  seriously. 

"The  palmist,"  he  continued  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child,  "found  that  the  lines  at 
the  base  of  my  right  forefinger  formed  a  star. 
That  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  lucky  bearer  is  to 
rise  to  mastery." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  me.  I  could  almost 
hear  the  rustle  of  excitement  among  the  watch- 
ing guests  to  whom,  of  course,  his  words  were 
inaudible. 

The  star  was  there.  Then,  naturally,  1 
looked  at  my  own  right  hand:  it  was  there,  too! 

"  I  have  the  mark  as  well  as  you,"  I  laughed, 
"but  the  nearest  approach  1  ever  made  to  a 
dictatorship  was  when  the  British  were  ex- 
pected to  occupy  Constantinople  in  191 5,  and 
I  was  to  be  in  control  of  the  city  during  the 
interregnum  between  the  departure  of  the 
Turks  and  the  investiture  by  the  British." 

News  of  what  we  were  doing  sped  down  the 
table.  Every  guest  looked  unsuccessfully  for 
a  star  in  his  own  hand,  and  many  came  up  to 
look  at  the  General's  and  mine. 

Paderewski's  figure  as  he  appeared  at  the 
dinner  will  always  remain  in  my  memory. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  sat  Pilsudski, 
the  man  trained  to  fighting,  and  opposite  was 
the  Premier  whose  whole  education  had  been 
directed  toward  the  evoking  of  harmony.  For 
years  American  music  lovers  had  listened  with 
rapt  attention  to  the  great  virtuoso  who,  by 
his  at  once  vigorous  and  delicate  interpreta- 
tion of  the  many  difficult  and  intricate  classics, 
led  all  other  artists.  The  fire  and  spirit 
that  he  put  into  his  performances  vitalized 
those  great  musical  poems  and  enriched  every 
listener.  No  room  devoted  to  music  was 
considered  complete  unless  either  on  the 
walls  or  on  the  piano  itself  was  a  photo- 
graph of  him  in  one  of  his  striking  attitudes, 
displaying  that  wonderful  head  with  its  fine 
hi^  brow,  from  which  flowed  that  magnificent 
shock  of  hair,  and  showing  those  fiery  eyes 
whose  expression  had  puzzled  so  many.  The 
people  saw  in  them  not  the  dreamy  artist 
living  amid  clouds  of  harmonies  and  etudes, 
but  something  unusually  strong  and  deter- 
mined,   something   that    betrayed   a   deeper 
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power,  a  broader  conception,  that  combined 
to  captivate  the  observer  and  make  him 
feel  himself  in  the  presence  of  unexplored 
and  unused  potentialities. 

Now  1  saw,  seated  here,  this  sheer  genius, 
the  unstarred  master.  He  needed  no  mark  on 
his  palm,  no  divining  Gypsy's  prophecy,  to 
prove  that  he  would  excel  in  any  sphere  to 
which  he  might  direct  his  talent.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago  there  was  a  picture  painted 
of  him  and  hung  in  the  Lemberg  Gallery:  it 
showed  him  as  Orpheus  in  Seneca's  "  Hercules 
Octavus,"  quieting  the  wild  beasts  with  his 
lyre.  It  was  of  this  that  he  irresistibly  re- 
minded me  that  night.  He  had  undertaken 
the  almost  impossible  task  of  reconciling  the 
contending  factions  of  his  native  land,  and  was 
eliminating  race  hatred  itself.  From  a  chance 
post  of  vantage,  1  could  not  help  watching  the 
court  he  held  during  the  reception  that  followed 
the  dinner.  It  equalled  that  of  Pilsudski. 
Princes  and  politicians  vied  with  each  other  for 
a  chance  to  approach  him  and  to  each  he  gave, 
wiih  a  perfect  grace,  an  absorbed  attention. 

The  time  now  approached  for  our  Commis- 
sion's departure.  Our  investigations  were 
ended,  our  work  was  done.  We  must  consider 
our  final  decisions. 

There  was  no  question  whatever  but  that 
the  Jews  had  suffered;  there  had  been  shock- 
ing outrages,  of  a  sporadic  character  at  least, 
resulting  in  many  deaths  and  still  more 
woundings  and  robberies,  and  there  was  a 
general  disposition,  not  to  say  plot,  of  long 
standing,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  make  the 
Jews  uncomfortable  in  many  ways:  there  was 
a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  boycott  them  econ- 
omically and  socially.  Yet  there  was  also  no 
question  but  that  the  reports  of  some  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  had  exaggerated  these  evils. 

We  found  that,  among  the  Jews,  there  was  a 
thoughtful,  ambitious  minority  who,  sincere 
in  their  original  motives,  intensified  the  trouble 
by  believing  that  its  solution  lay  only  in  official 
recognition  of  the  Jew  as  a  separate  nationality. 
They  had  seized  on  Zionism  as  a  means  to 
establish  the  Jewish  nation.  To  them,  Zionism 
was  national,  not  religious;  when  questioned, 
they  admitted  that  it  was  a  name  with  which 
to  capture  the  imagination  of  their  brothers 
whose  tradition  bade  them  pray  thrice  daily 
for  their  return  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Pilsudski,  in  a  moment  of  diplomatic  aberra- 


tion, had  said  that  the  Jews  made  a  serious 
error  in  forcing  Article  93;  quoting  that  utter- 
ance, these  Jewish  Nationalists  now  asserted 
that  neither  the  Polish  Government,  nor  the 
Roumanian  for  that  matter,  ever  would  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  concessions,  and  so 
they  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  an  autonomous 
government  and  a  place  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions.    Meanwhile  they  wanted    to  join  the 
Polish  nation  in  a  federation  having  a  joint 
parliament   where   both    Yiddish    and    Polish 
should  be  spoken:  their  favorite  way  of  express- 
ing it  was  to  say  that  they  wanted  something 
like  Switzeriand,  where  French,  German,  and 
Italian  cantons  work  together  in  harmony. 

Unfortunately,  they  disregarded  the  facts. 
In  Switzerland,  generally  speaking,  the  citizens 
of  French  language  live  in  one  section,  those  of 
German  language  in  another,  and  so  on,  where- 
as these  aspiring  Nationals,  of  course,  wanted 
the  Jews  to  continue  scattered  throughout 
Poland.  They  wanted  this,  and  yet  wanted 
them  to  have  a  percentage  of  representation  in 
Parliament  equal  to  their  percentage  in  the 
entire  Polish  nation!  Finally,  they  took  no 
account  of  the  desires  of  the  Orthodox  Jews, 
who  form  about  80  per  cent,  of  their  num- 
ber, who  were  content  to  remain  in  Poland 
and  suffer  for  their  religion  if  necessary,  and 
whom  the  Polish  politicians  were  already  cod- 
dling and  beginning  to  organize  politically  as  a 
vote  against  the  Nationalist-Zionists. 

The  leaders  of  these  Nationalist-Zionists 
were  capable  and  adroit,  but  they  were  like 
walking-delegates  in  the  Labor  Unions,  who 
had  to  continue  to  agitate  in  order  to  maintain 
their  leadership,,  and  their  advocacy  of  a  state- 
within-the-state  was  naturally  resented  by  all. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  one  of  the  deep 
and  obscure  causes  of  the  Jewish  troubles  in 
Poland  was  this  Nationalist-Zionist  leadership 
that  exploited  the  Old  Testament  prophesies 
to  capture  converts  to  the  Nationalist  scheme. 

Here,  then,  was  Zionism  in  action.  We  had 
seen  it  at  first  hand  in  Poland.  I  returned 
home  fearful  that,  owing  to  the  extensive 
propaganda  of  the  Zionists,  the  American 
people  might  obtain  the  erroneous  impression 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  Jews — and  not,  as 
it  really  was,  only  a  portion  of  the  150,000 
Zionists  in  the  United  States — ^had  ceased 
considering  Judaism  as  a  religion  and  were 
in  danger  of  conversion  to  Nationalism. 
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How  President  Harding's  Plans  for  Reorganizing  the 
Administration  of  National  Government  Will  Operate 

By   DONALD  WILHELM 


MR,  HARDING  promised  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  a  thorough- 
going reform  in  government- 
One  phase  of  this  reform  has 
been  achieved— budgetary  re- 
form. Another  phase^reclassification  of  all 
the  Federal  employees  in  Washington— is 
now  assured.  But  the  full-fledged  conse- 
quences of  these  will  not  be  apparent  until  the 
third— reorganization  of  the  Office  of  the 
President  and  the  220  executive  units  under 
it— is  achieved  and  the  three  phases  working 
together  have,  like  the  seasons,  passed  one  of 
themselves  to  achieve  the  fourth. 

Candidate  Harding  did  not  promise  or 
prophesy  this  fourth.  It  would  not  have  been 
politic  for  him  to  promise  or  prophesy  the 
"reform* '^though  he  might  discreetly  have 
spoken  of  the  ''relief ''^of  Congress! 

For  there  are  two  sides  to  this  leading  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  the  matter  with  Congress?" 

But  first  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  and  at 
once  put  a  finger  on  the  following  three  con- 
clusions: 

L  Congress  has  without  question  in  large 
measure  suffered  in  popular  estimation  (this  at 
a  time  when  economic  forces  are  organized  to 
exert  political  pressure  more  potently  than 
ever  before  and  when  there  is  a  source  of  dis- 
quietude in  the  supposed  decline  of  first-rate 
ability  in  all  legislatures)  not  because  Con- 
gress has  been  doing  too  little  but  in  the  main 
because  it  has,  hurriedly,  long  been  attempting 
too  much. 

11.  It  has  long  been  attempting  too 
much  mainly  because  (I  have  the  support  of 
General  Dawes  in  this)  our  Presidents  as  gen- 
eral managers  of  the  biggest  business  in  the 
world  have  heretofore,  in  matters  of  adminis- 
tration, been  doing  too  little.  Pending  re- 
organization there  are  only  forty  employees, 
including  messengers,  in  the  White  House 
offices,  and  these  long  have  been  concerned 
with  very  little  except  the  relations  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  party,  the  press,  and  the  public. 


UL  Therefore  that  precious  equipoise  or 
balance  that  once  existed  and  was  intended 
always  to  exist  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government  has 
been  confounded,  and  a  premium,  with  no 
little  patronage  implied,  has  been  put  upon 
interference  by  legislators  in  executive  business. 

Congress,  rather  than  the  President,  has  in- 
deed long  been  the  business  manager  of  the 
ponderous  and  loosely  organized  executive 
machine,  though  obviously  it  was  intended  to 
be  and  might  better  have  been  like  a  board  of 
directors  in  a  corporation.  It  has  dominated 
nearly  all  of  routine  Washington.  To  choose 
a  random  illustration,  turn  to  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance,  which,  at  last,  thanks  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  phase  of  reorganiza- 
tion, is  consolidated  with  all  Federal  activities, 
having  to  do  with  ex-service  men,  in  the  Veter- 
an's Bureau,  In  the  five  years  of  the  history 
<jf  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  preceding  this  con- 
solidation, it  received,  in  addition  to  personal 
and  telephone  calls  made  by  Senators  and 
Representatives,  more  than  two  and  one-half 
millions  of  letters  from  Capitol  Hill,  And 
most  of  these  letters  were  written  or  forwarded 
by  Congressmen  to  tell  this  one  of  220  execu- 
tive bureaus  how  its  business  should  be  run, 
and  some  carried  threats  of  Congressional 
investigations  or  reprisals. 

Again,  without  a  planning  bureau  such 
as  every  large  modern  organization  em- 
ploys, Congress  has  written  the  charters  of 
numerous  new  executive  units.  These  char- 
ters have  not  been  written  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  a  central,  fonvard -looking 
planning  bureau  in  the  White  House  offices, 
for  there  has  been  no  such  planning  bureau. 
Instead,  they  have  usually  reflected  the  senti* 
ment  or  pressure  of  the  hour  and  have  been 
written  and  plastered  on  the  executive  ma- 
chine accordingly.  Intrinsically  they  have 
not  been  the  best  charters  in  the  world:  thus 
the  seeds  of  death  were  in  the  charter  of  the 
Bureau  of  War   Risk  Insurance  at  its  birth. 
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Again,  the  Denman-Goethals  deadlock  during 
the  war  occurred  because  Congress  had  de- 
signed a  two-headed  organization  without 
final  authority  anywhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  high  commentary  on  the  resourcefulness  of 
Federal  executives  lies  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  got  on  with  one  another  amidst  all 
manner  of  administrative  overlappings  or 
other  confusions. 

Then,  having  set  up  agencies,  Congress  has 
controlled  them  and  the  rest  of  the  220  execu- 
tive units — more  than  a  score  of  which,  like 
the  Federal  Trade,  Civil  Service,  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissions,  do  not  report  to  any 
Cabinet  member — by  the  crude  and  laborious 
purse-string  method.  In  some  cases  when  this 
method  has  proved  to  be  inadequate.  Congress 
has  calmly  deserted  itslegislativeduties  in  order 
to  regulate  executive  activities  directly.  Thus, 
though  the  executive  functions  of  the  Senate 
are  constitutionally  concerned  with  only  the 
confirmation  of  appointments  made  by  the 
President  and  its  duties  in  relation  to  treaties, 
Senator  Smoot  is  now  chairman  of  two  com- 
mittees, one  controlling  funds  used  for  public 
printing,  the  other  allocating  office  space 
among  the  executive  units.  In  other  words, 
the  amount,  and  in  some  instances  the  content, 
of  printing  desired  by  the  executive  units  is  in 
the  direct  control  of  a  Senate  committee.  And 
if  a  bureau  head  wants  to  extend  or  move  his 
office,  he  goes  for  authority,  not  to  the  White 
House,  but  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Now,  obviously,  whatever  necessity  there 
has  been  for  someone  in  authority  to  step  into 
the  breach  and  take  the  responsibility  for  rou- 
tine matters  for  which  the  Presidents  have 
rightly  been  responsible,  Congress  is  a  legisla- 
tive body!  That  it  has  plenty  in  its  own  legi- 
timate bailiwick  to  do,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  legislative  bodies  in  the  world, 
can  be  suggested  by  a  peep  at  what  it  has  done 
can  be  suggested  by  a  peep  at  the  amount  of 
legislative  work  it  handled  during  the  first 
session  of  the  present  rather  misjudged  "do- 
nothing"  Congress.  The  Senate  entertained 
and,  for  the  most  part,  passed  1 78  simple,  i  $ 
concurrent,  and  137  joint  resolutions;  the 
House,  235  simple,  31  concurrent,  and  226 
joint  resolutions;  in  addition  to  numerous 
petitions  and  memorials.  To  pass  10$  public 
laws — many  of  which  required  months  of 
Committee  work  and  days  of  floor  debate — 
and  a  score  of  acts,  the  Senate  handled  2,724 
and  the  House  9,283  bills. 


These  figures,  when  combined  with  the 
enormous  drains  on  time  such  as  Senators 
and  Congressmen  must  give  to  the  claims  of 
constituents,  suggest  the  reasons  why  fewer 
than  might  be  desired  of  our  ablest  business 
and  public  men  care  to  enter  or  remain  in  Con- 
gress; why  virtually  every  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman would,  in  his  candid  moments,  have 
done  with  every  phase  of  patronage;  why  some 
Senators  plead  for  an  administrative  code  such 
as  some  of  our  most  alert  states  have,  to  sim- 
plify the  relations  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches,  why  many  Congressmen  peti- 
tion for  longer  terms  and  why  Congress  is  ripe 
for  reform — or  relief! 

It  is  an  established  fact,  in  other  words,  that 
fully  half  of  the  time  of  our  National  legislators 
goes,  not  to  the  development  and  careful  re- 
finement of  delicate  points  of  legal  policy, 
but  to  activities  foisted  upon  them  by  what 
may  be  called  the  breakdown  of  the  executive 
machine. 

But  by  way  of  proof  of  the  need  of  relieving 
Congress,  let  us  turn  to  the  first  of  the  "Harding 
reforms" — fiscal  reform — to  the  matter  of  ap- 
propriations. 

"The  President,"  Senator  Smoot  himself 
told  me,  "  has  hitherto  had  nothing  to  say  about 
appropriations  for  the  ten  Departments  and 
numerous  independent  agencies  under  him. 

"  The  estimates,  heretofore,  have  always  been 
made  by  the  bureau  heads,  then  sent  to  the 
Treasury.  The  Treasury  had  no  authority  to 
criticise  or  adjust  them;  it  merely  arranged 
them  in  the  book  of  estimates — a  very  big 
book — and  passed  them  on  to  Congress  with 
its  recommendation  for  appropriations.  Then 
the  House  and  Senate  commenced  investiga- 
tion of  the  real  needs  and  the  same  people  who 
had  originally  made  the  estimates  came  up 
here  to  the  Capitol  and  told  us  almost  without 
exception  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  authorize  the  requests  they  themselves 
had  made  in  the  first  place.  Now,  the  es- 
timates were  not  correlated  anywhere  in  the 
executive  Departments;  there  was  no  executive 
pressure  to  keep  them  down.  Nor  were  they 
correlated  in  Congress.  Here  numerous  com- 
mittees handled  them.  Extravagance  there- 
fore was  unavoidable,  abuses  were  inevitable. 
Deficiency  appropriation  bills  have  constituted 
an  abuse  that  I  have  argued  against  for  years. 
There  ought  to  be  none.  Then,  too,  expecting 
a  tussle  of  wits  between  the  appropriation  com- 
mittees and   themselves,   the   bureau   heads 
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readily  fell  into  the  habit  of  asking  for  twice 
as  much  as  they  needed  or  expected  to  receive. 
Some  six  years  ago,  to  illustrate,  a  bureau  in 
the  War  Department  pleaded  for  a  large  de- 
ficiency appropriation.  It  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary, its  chief  testified,  that  it  should  have 
this  money.  Its  contracts  had  been  let.  It 
bad  to  have  this  money!  But  that  evening  it 
so  happened  that  one  of  our  committee  sat  be- 
side this  bureau  head  at  dinner.  Asked  the 
result  of  our  deliberations,  our  committee  mem- 
ber said  that  we  had  knocked  off  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  chief's  estimate,  'Well,  we  ex- 
pected that/  the  chief  replied.  That  will 
leave  plenty,'  The  next  day  we  knocked  off 
the  rest  and  he  got  along/' 

It  should  be  added,  incidentally,  that  such 
direct  contacts  between  the  executive  agencies 
and  the  appropriation  committees  have  often 
worked  to  put  a  premium  upon  the  gratuitous 
interchange  of  favors — a  subtle  kind  of  pat- 
ronage. The  writer  who  was  at  one  time 
private  secretary  to  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  can  testify  to 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying  in  Washington, 
"The  bureau  with  the  most  friends  on  Capitol 
Hill  wins!" 
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NEW  REFORMS 

UT  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  first  of  the  current  re- 
forms, has  changed  all  this,  even  as  the  two 
other  Harding  reforms  impending  as  this  is 
written,  will  change  it  more.  The  budget  re- 
form, w^hich  was  of  all  three  most  important  be- 
cause it  w^etl  nigh  makes  the  others  imperative, 
has  already  gone  a  long  way  toward  restoring 
the  direct  control  and  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  agencies  beneath  him  and,  by  the 
same  token,  over  their  relations  to  Congress- 
men and  Senators,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. It  has  forced,  by  applying  executive 
pressure,  large  economies  in  the  current  year. 
Interestingly,  too,  in  accordance  with  the 
Budget  Act,  the  Budget  Bureau  has  furnished 
Congress  with  as  precise  an  alternative  budget 
— i  €.,  one  in  which  estimates  are  arranged  by 
Departments  instead  of  the  usual  order  of  ap- 
propriation bills— as  our  governmental  cost- 
accounting  and  book-keeping  methods  permit. 
The  significance  of  this  alternative  budget, 
which  students  of  fiscal  reform  refer  to  as  the 
more  scientific,  lies  largely  in  the  constructive 
reform  that  it  inevitably  will,  if  accepted, 
force  upon  Congress.    In  anticipation  of  it  the 


House  has  already  concentrated  all  its  appro- 
priation committees  in  the  central  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  The  Senate  is  expected 
to  do  likewise.  The  result  will  be  the  com* 
plete  correlation  of  estimates  and  appropria* 
tions  in  the  two  Chambers  as  well  as  in  the 
Budget  Bureau,  a  substantial  diminishment^J 
in  the  time  required  to  handle  appropriation^B 
bills,  and  a  gratifying  amount  of  *' relief"  in 
work  and  in  responsibility.  In  other  words 
instead  of  220  executive  units  bargaining  across 
the  legislative  counter  represented  by  the  score 
of  appropriation  committees  that  hitherto 
existed,  the  business  and  the  responsibility  of 
spending  public  funds  will  fall  on  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  with  the  President  as  its  sponsor, 
and  on  the  House  and  Senate  appropriation 
committees,  sponsored,  of  course,  by  Congress, 


The  second  of  the  Harding  reforms  has  to  do 
with  personnel,  therefore  with  the  morale  of 
the  half  million  Federal  employees.  There  are 
now  hundreds  of  cases  in  Washington  where 
w^orkers  in  the  same  or  neighboring  offices 
receive,  while  doing  the  same  kind  of  work, 
vastly  different  reward,  without  regard  to  the 
vears  of  loyal  service  they  have  rendered. 
Thus,  though  the  Post  OtTice  Department  is 
better  off  than  some  others  in  respect  to  stan- 
dardization of  salaries,  laws  provide  that  la- 
borers in  the  Washington  City  Post  Office  shall 
receive  upward  of  $1 350,  while  those  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work  just  over  the  way,  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  itself,  receive  a  base 
salary  of  only  $720,  plus  a  bonus.  And  because 
the  Post  Office  Department  occupies  part  of 
the  City  Post  Office  building,  it  so  happens 
that  a  foreman  receiving  $900  plus  a  bonus  of 
$240  directs  a  gang  of  25  men,  some  of  whom 
receive  upward  of  $1350.  Again,  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Post  OflTice  Department  re- 
ceives ?4,ooo  a  year  yet  his  district  inspectors 
receive  $4,200;  and  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Railway  Mai!  Service  was  promoted  from  a 
district  inspectorship  where  he  received  $4,200 
to  an  enormously  more  responsible  place  where 
he  receives  only  $4,000.  And  such  con t rarities 
are  everywhere!  But  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  reclassification  is  of  promise  in  that  it 
standardizes  salaries  and,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  technical  men  and  women  and  execu- 
tives, improves  salaries,  removes  from  Con- 
gress the  necessity  of  legislating  for  each  group 
as  a  problem  in  itself,  enlarges  the  power  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  diminishes  the 
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opportunities  for  interference  by  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  who  can  find  better  reason  for 
saying  to  the  office  seeker,  the  bane  of  public 
men,  "We  cannot  help  you  any  more.  As 
Postmaster-General  Hays,  former  chairmaa  of 
the  RepubKcan  National  Committee  says, 
'There's  no  room  for  political  influence  or  inter- 
ference in  the  choice  of  employees  in  a  thor- 
oughly efficient  Government.'  We'd  like  to 
help  you,  of  course,  though  it  has  nearly  al- 
ways been  our  experience  that  every  time  we 
help  one  man  we  make  six  enemies,  who  didn't 
get  the  job." 

"reorganization" 

THE  third  Harding  reform  is  planned  to  go 
hand-in-hand  with  the  others,  answers 
to  the  same  prevailing  need  of  restoring  the 
President  to  power  over  the  tremendous  and 
highly  inferential  activities  carried  on  under 
him,  and  looks  also  to  affording  relief  to  Con- 
gress as  an  administrative  factor. 

It  is  called  reorganization.  It  means  a 
thorough-going  application  of  the  established 
principles  that  like  activities  should  be  re- 
grouped in  accordance  with  their  major  pur- 
pose, and  that  all  identical  or  similar  services 
should  be  grouped  together.  Thus  the  plans 
of  the  Administration  look  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  into  a 
Department  of  Defense;  the  stripping  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  all  activities  not  directly  con- 
tributing to  the  management  of  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  Government;  the  removal  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  of  many  activities, 
such  as  hospitals,  not  having  to  do  with  the 
public  domain  or  with  public  works.  The 
plans  look  to  the  concentration  in  the  reor- 
ganized Department  of  the  Interior  of  all 
activities  having  to  do  with  the  public  domain 
on  one  hand  and  with  public  works  and  civil 


engineering  and  like  activities  on  the  other 
hand.  They  contemplate  the  enlargement  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  rounding- 
out  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  in  which  would  be  gathered  all  Federal 
activities  having  to  do  with  public  health,  the 
ex-service  man,  education,  and  so-called  human- 
itarian efforts;  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  independent  agencies,  etc. 

AIDS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

WHEN  these  plans  are  put  into  opera- 
tion, the  President,  who  now  has  far  less 
administrative  help  in  his  own  office  than  is 
supplied  the  president  of  any  typical  business 
corporation,  will  have  an  administrative  secre- 
tary and  an  administrative  force  or  planning 
bureau  to  aid  and  supplement  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  which  is  only  nominally  in  the 
Treasury  and  will  continue  to  serve  the  Presi- 
dent directly  with  authority  overall  the  De- 
partments and  independent  establishments. 
He  will  be  kept  amply  informed  and  wll  be 
freer  to  devote  himself— as  Judge  Gary  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  and  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
for  instance,  is  able  to  do— to  matters  of  large 
policy,  confident  that  the  numerous  agencies 
under  him  are  functioning  with  adequate  guid- 
ance and  encouragement. 

These  three"Harding  reforms"— thefiscal  re- 
form, the  reclassification  of  personnel,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  executive  units — promise 
to  be  not  only  a  means  of  relieving  Congress, 
but,  in  large  measure,  imply  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  Certainly  they 
go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  the  intended 
adjustment  of  the  two  branches  each  to  the 
other. 
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AST  November  when  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land adopted  a  charter  amendment 
providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Manager  plan  in  conjunction  with 
a  council  elected  by  proportional  re- 
presentation, they  committed  themselves  to 
the  most  advanced  aod  significant  experiment 
in  American  municipal  history,  and  incidentally 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  entire  country  upon 
this  newest  scheme  of  city  government.  Before 
Cleveland  took  the  plunge,  the  Manager  plan 
was  quite  generally  regarded  as  a  novelty  that 
had  been  tried  with  varying  degrees  of  success  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  but  was  of  doubt- 
ful suitability  to  the  larger  places;  and  pro- 
portional representation  was  a  heresy,  viewed 
as  impractical,  futile,  dangerous,  radicaU  or 
Bolshevistic  according  to  the  prepossessions 
of  the  holder  of  the  opinion.  But  when  Cleve- 
land, a  city  of  800.000  inhabitants  w^onderfully 
diversified  racially,  industrially^  and  socially, 
spoke  in  favor  of  both  of  these  innovations,  it 
became  evident  that  if  they  succeed  at  all  in 
Cleveland  they  are  going  to  be  of  incalculable 
importance  in  the  future  development  of  mu- 
nicipal government.  Indeed  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  if  they  can  succeed  in  a  city  the  size 
of  Cleveland,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  states:  for  very  rarely  are 
the  problems  of  state  government  of  greater 
magnitude  and  complexity  than  those  of  the 
larger  cities.  Therefore  Cleveland  has  cap- 
tured the  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in 
public  affairs,  and  many  are  wondering  what 
happened  in  Cleveland  and  what  it  means. 

The  adoption  of  the  charter  amendment  in 
Cleveland  was  a  comparatively  quiet  affair. 
It  was  but  one  of  several  issues  before  the  people 
at  the  general  election  last  fall,  and  although  it 
evoked  much  interest,  the  amount  of  publicity 
it  received  during  the  campaign  was  hardly 
equal  to  that  given  to  a  ridiculous  encounter 
between  two  of  the  mayoralt)'  candidates  which 


resulted  in  one  being  throw^n  out  of  the  other's 
office.  But  absence  of  noise  should  not  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  fight  on  the 
charter  amendment.  Silent  it  was,  but  be- 
cause silent  weapons  seemed  to  be  preferred  on 
both  sides*  From  start  to  finish  the  amend- 
ment was  opposed  by  an  array  of  forces  that 
seemed  sufficient  to  defeat  anything.  The  local 
machines  of  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  lined  up  against  it;  two  of  the 
three  leading  newspapers  of  the  city  opposed 
it;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  w^ent  on  record 
against  it ;  the  city  federation  of  labor  adopted  a 
hostile  resolution:  and  five  of  the  seven  candi- 
dates for  mayor  declared  themselves  opposed 
to  it.  And  yet  it  carried  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  20,000,  a  majority  not  simply  of  the 
votes  cast  on  the  amendment  alone  but  of  the 
highest  aggregate  vote  cast  in  the  election. 
How  was  it  done?  The  answer  may  be  sum- 
med up  as  follows:  the  exceptionally  adroit 
campaign  conducted  by  the  supporters  of  the 
amendment,  the  stupid  blunders  of  its  oppon- 
ents, the  disgusting  character  of  the  mayoralty 
campaign,  and  long-smouldering  discontent 
with  machine  politics. 

The  Manager  amendment  was  presented  on 
initiative  petition  by  a  body  of  citizens  known 
as  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  represent- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  organizations  and  in- 
terests. The  chief  of  staff  of  this  committee 
(although  he  held  the  title  of  vice-chairman) 
was  Dr.  A.  R.  Hatton,  who  is  a  unique  figure  in 
the  public  life  of  Cleveland.  Coming  to  the 
city  some  years  ago  to  accept  a  professorship 
of  political  science  in  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, he  quickly  became  an  active  leader  in 
public  affairs.  In  1912  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress  on  the  Progressive  ticket;  in  191 3  he 
was  a  member  of  the  charter  commission  which 
prepared  the  existing  Cleveland  charter;  in 
1915  he  was  Progressive  candidate  for  mayor, 
but  withdrew  before  the  election.    For  a  num- 
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ber  of  years  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  as  field  represent- 
ative and  charter  consultant,  and  probaUy 
has  had  a  more  extensive  and  varied  ex- 
l^erience  in  municipal  politics  than  any  other 
individual  in  the  country.  Familiar  with  all 
of  the  cn)ss<urrents  of  Cleveland  politics,  a 
formidable  debater,  an  exf>ert  draftsman,  an 
effective  writer,  and  fortified  with  the  wide 
infcMtnation  of  a  scholar.  Doctor  Hatton  was 
supremely  qualified  for  leadership  in  this  cam- 
paign. No  small  part  of  the  success  of  the 
Manager  campaign  must  be  credited  to  his 
indefatigable  labors  and  sound  political  judg- 
nient. 

But  no  one  would  admit  more  quickly  than 
Doctor  Hatton  himself  that  his  task  was  made 
easier  by  the  stupidity  of  Kis  opponents.  They 
grossly  underestimated  the  strength  of  the 
Manager  movement  and  the  political  acumen 
of  its  leaders,  and  consequently  were  thor- 
oughly outgeneraled  before  they  were  aware  of 
it.  An  even  greater  blunder,  perhaps,  was  the 
endeavor  to  defeat  the  amendment  by  political 
chicanery;  for  in  every  instance  attempted 
trickery  not  .only  was  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  amendment  but  also  engendered  sentiment 
adverse  to  its  perpetrators.  For  instance,  it 
was  thought  to  bewilder  the  voters  by  bestow- 
ing upon  the  amendment  a  ballot  title 
paraphrasing  practically  every  section  of  it, 
but  the  typographical  requirements  of  this  title 
resulted  in  the  Manager  ballot  being  the  largest 
used  in  the  election,  and  consequently  it  was 
made  easy  for  the  backers  of  the  amendment 
to  instruct  the  voters  to  vote  "Yes"  on  the 
largest  ballot  handed  them. 

The  opposition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  came  at  a  critkal  moment  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  campaign,  also  helped  mat- 
erially to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. Althou^  the  city  federation  of  labor 
had  come  out  against  the  Manager  plan,  it  did 
not  have  the  unwavering  support  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  organized  labor,  which  was  at- 
tracted by  the  proportional  representation 
feature  of  the  amendment  and  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  such  labor  leaders  as  Warren  S. 
Stone  and  Max  Hayes  had  enlisted  in  behalf 
ef  it.  So  when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  notorious  champion  of  the  open  shop,  took 
a  stand  against  the  Manager  plan,  labor  became 
convinced  that  it  was  a  good  thing  and  worked 
ami  voted  for  it. 

The  fact  that  the  Manager  amendment  came 


up  during  the  most  disgusting  mayoralty  cam- 
paign that  Qeveland  hais  experienced  for  many 
years  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory. 
Seldom  has  an  electorate  faced  such  an  array  of 
unpalatable  alternatives  as  the  mayoralty  can- 
didates who  entered  the  race  in  Qeveland  last 
fail.    It  was  a  choice  among  evils,  and  thou- 
sands sensed  that  fact  keenly.    The  Manager 
amendment  promised  to  put  an  end  to  all  such 
travesties,  and  scores  of  people  suported  it  for 
that  reason. 

To  appreciate  the  revolutionary  character  of 
the  new  system,  one  must  compare  it  with  tra- 
ditional American  ideas  of  government.  For 
so  long  that  there  is  scarcely  any  precedent  to 
the  contrary  the  American  people  have  believed 
that  their  representatives  in  legislative  bodies 
should  be  elected  on  a  territorial  basis;  and  the 
only  issue  has  been  as  to  the  size  of  the  terri- 
torial unit  and  the  number  of  representatives 
to  be  chosen  by  each.  But  under  the  new 
Cleveland  plan  of  government  members  of  the 
Council  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  Hare  system 
of  proportional  representation,  ^ich  aims  to 
give  representation  to  "interests"  rather  than 
areas.  What  realignment  of  political  forces 
will  result  from  this  altered  basis  of  repre- 
sentation can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 
Government  will  be  conducted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  articulate  and  cohesive  groups  of 
voters,  regardless  of  place  of  residence,  and 
while  this  does  not  foreshadow  dass  war  (H* 
social  upheaval,  it  does  mean  something  en- 
tirely foreign  to  American  experience. 

The  second  essential  feature  of  the  Qevdand 
system  is  that  the  voters  surrender  the  rij^t  to 
choose  their  chief  executive,  and  this  also  vio- 
lates a  time-honored  American  political  doc- 
trine.   To  entrust  the  executive  headship  of 
government  to  officials  not  chosen  by  the  direct 
suffrage  of  the  people  has  traditimally  been  be- 
lieved to  bethe  very  negatkm  of  democrat.  The 
Manager  plan  discaids  this  principle  entire-      . 
ly.    This  is  doubtless  un-American  in  the  sense  V  \ 
that  it  is  unprecedented,  but  the  ea^rienoe  <'f  I  J 
scores  of  municipalities  smaller  than  Qevdand  I/^ 
shows  that  it  can  scarcdy  be  called  undemo-y 
cratic.    But  we  have  not  only  bdieved  in  this 
country  that  the  Executive  ou^t  to  be  chosen 
by  direct  popular  vote;  we  have  also  believed 
that  it  shouki  be  organised  as  an  independent 
branch  of  government,  not  subject  to  legislative 
control.  Indeed  we  have  often  exalted  the  Exec- 
utive to  the  extent  that  its  independence  has 
become  irresponsibility.    The  Manager  plan, 
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by  contrast,  places  the  Executive  in  complete 
subordination  to  the  Council,  and  strives  to  pro- 
duce executive  responsibility  through  continu- 
ous legislative  control.  The  venerable  doctrine  \ 
of  separation  of  powers  is  sunk  without  a  trace.  / 
Under  the  new  form  of  government,  which^ 
becomes  effective  in  Cleveland  January  i,  1924, 
the  citizen  will  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day 
and  vote  his  first  choice  for  a  representative 
in  the  City  Council,  with  the  privilege  of  desig- 
nating a  second,  a  third,  and  as  many  other 
alternative  choices  as  he  may  wish  to  make. 
He  will  have  the  assurance,  then,  that  if  his 
first-choice  candidate  is  not  strong  enough  to 
win,  his  vote  will  not  be  lost  but  will  be  counted 
for  the  second  or  one  of  the  other  choices  as  the 
eventualities  of  the  election  may  require. 
Theoretically,  therefore,  there  will  not  be  a 
V  voter  in  the  city  without  a  representative  in  the 
Council  for  whom  he  has  voted,  and  the  Council 
will  tend  to  be  a  perfect  mirrorof  public  opinion. 
Realizing  the  impossibility  of  selecting  capable 
and  experienced  executives  by  popular  vote, 
the  voters  have  abolished  the  office  of  mayor, 
and  have  devolved  upon  the  Council  complete 
responsibility  for  governing  the  city  and  ad- 
ministrating its  affairs;  but  the  Council  must 
exercise  its  administrative  powers  through  a 
city  manager  whom  it  is  obliged  to  appoint. 
,  The  Council  may  go  anywhere  and  pay  any 
salary  to  secure  a  man  competent  for  the  job. 
There  are  no  limitations  upon  its  powers  o^ 
responsibilities.  There  can  be  no  passing  the^ 
buck,  because  the  Council  not  only  has  the 
power  to  appoint  the  manager  but  f)ower  to 


remove  him  at  any  time.  If,  then,  the  council 
chosen  by  proportional  representation  faith- 
fully represents  the  electorate,  it  will  want  the 
kind  of  government  that  the  majority  of  the 
voters  want,  and  will  have  the  power  to  get  it. 
And  what  more  can  democracy  demand? 

The  city  manager,  after  his  appointment,  is 
to  have  an  absolutely  free  hand  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  city  affairs,  subject  only  to  the  re- 
moval power  of  the  Council.  Neither  the 
Council  nor  any  of  its  members  may  intervene 
to  influence  the  manager's  choice  of  subordi- 
nates, his  direction  of  them  and  his  control  of 
them.  All  dealings  of  the  Council  with  the  ad- 
ministration have  to  be  through  the  manager. 
If  the  voters  desire  efficient  and  economical 
government  (and  we  are  to  suppose  that  most 
of  them  do),  they  will  not  have  to  depend  upon 
the  fortuitous  process  of  election  to  obtain  a 
capable  and  experienced  business  head  for  the 
government.  They  will  elect  a  council  to  act 
as  their  agent  in  selecting  an  executive,  and 
that  council  will  have  full  power  to  get  a 
manager  able  to  measure  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  position;  and  the  manager  will 
have  all  of  the  freedom  of  action  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  make  good.  If  the  manager 
discharges  his  duties. to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
majority  of  voters,  the  Council  will  not  dare  to 
remove  him;  but  if  he  falls  down  on  his  job, 
the  Council  will  not  dare  to  protect  him.  So  it  is 
believed  that  the  Manager  plan  in  combination 
with  proportional  representation  is  a  big  step 
toward  the  realization  of  that  much-sought 
ideal,  efficient  democracy. 


^ 


LETTERS  OF  A  HIGH-MINDED  MAN 

FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 


Friendship  and  Correspondence  with  Theodore  Roosevelt 


IN  THE  fall  of  1905  Franklin  Lane  came 
back  from  a  trip  to  Mexico  and  found  his 
own  picture  confronting  him  on  the  first 
page  of  the  first  newspaper  he  saw.  The 
caption  under  the  picture  said  that  he  had 
been  mentioned  as  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

On  November  15th,  Lane  wrote  Mr,  Edward 
B.  Whitney: 
"My  DEAR  Whitney.— 
"I  have  just  returned  from  a  two  months  trip 
through  Mexico,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Guatemala,  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific, 
and  know  nothing  whatever  concerning  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissionership,  save 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  since  my  retorn, 
.  .  .  I  have  not  put  myself  in  the  position 
of  soliciting,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  this 
appointment;  I  have  never  even  stimulated  to 
a  slight  degree  the  activity  of  some  of  my 
friends  on  my  behalf.  There  is  some  mis- 
giving in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  accep- 
tance of  the  position  would  be  of  benefit  to  me 
either  politically  or  otherwise*  I  have  no 
doubt  the  nomination  for  Governor  can  be 
mine  next  year  without  effort,  and  what  the 
outcome  of  an  election  would  be  in  1906,  even 


in  a  Republican  state,  is  not  now  to  be  prophe- 
sied, in  view  of  the  somersaults  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  of  a  week  ago.  Of  course  .  .  . 
it  is  a  great  opportunity  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  capacity  of  this  government  to  contml 
effectively  the  corporations  which  seem  de* 
termined  to  be  its  master. 

"It  does  look  to  me  as  if  the  problem  of  our 
generation  is  to  be  the  discovery  of  some  ef- 
fective method  by  which  the  artificial  persons 
whom  we  have  created  by  law  can  be  taught 
that  they  are  not  the  creators,  the  owners,  and 
the  rightful  managers  of  the  Government.  The 
real  greatness  of  the  President's  policy,  to  my 
notion,  is  that  he  has  determined  to  prove  to 
the  railroads  that  they  have  not  the  whole 
works,  and  the  policy  which  they  have  fol- 
lowed is  as  short-sighted  as  it  can  be.  It  will 
lead,  if  pursued  as  it  has  been  begun,  to  the 
wildest  kind  of  a  craze  for  government  ow^ner- 
ship  of  everything.  Just  as  you  people  rn 
New  York  City  were  forced,  by  the  delin- 
quency and  corruption  of  the  gas  combine  to 
undertake  the  organization  of  a  municipal 
ownership  movement^  so  it  may  be  that  the 
same  qualities  in  the  railroads  will  create  pre- 
cisely the  same  spirit  throughout  the  country. 
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"I  appreciate  thoroughly  your  position  m 
New  York  .  .  .  [Hearst]  knows  public 
sentiment  and  how  to  develop  it  very  well, 
and  will  be  a  danger  in  the  United  States,  I 
am  afraid,  for  many  years  to  come.  He  has 
great  capacity  for  disorganization  of  any 
movement  that  is  not  his  own,  and  an  equal 
capacity  for  organization  of  any  movement 
that  is  his  personal  property.  He  feels  with 
the  people,  but  he  has  no  conscience.  He  is 
willing  to  do  whatever  for  the  minute  the 
people  may  want  done  and  give  them  what 
they  cry  for,  unrestrained  by  sense  of  justice, 
or  of  ultimate  effect.  He  is  the  great  Ameri- 
can Pander. 

"Reverting  again  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissionership.     .     .     .     Do  not 
in  any  way  put  yourself  out  regarding  this 
matter.     1  am  satisfied  that  the  President 
will  do  just  what  he  wants  to  do  and  just 
what  he  thinks  right,  without  much  respect 
to  what  anybody  says  to  him,  and  I  don*t 
want  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  him: 
but.  of  course,  1  want  him  to  know  that  I 
have  friends  who  think  well  of  me.     I  am 
very  appreciative  of  your  offer  and  efforts, 
and  hope  that,  whether  I  am  given  this  position 
or  not,  I  shall  before  very  long  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  you  in  New  York, 
"Very  Sincerely, 

"Franklin  K.  Lane." 

Some  time  before  this  Benjamin  tde  Wheeler 
and  other  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  who 
thought  it  important  for  their  section  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  at 
least  one  member  conversant  with  Pacific 
Coast  conditions,  had  recommended  Lane  to 
President  Roosevelt.  Roosevelt  had  prom- 
ised Mr.  W'heeler  to  appoint  Lane  when  a  va- 
cancy occurred.  In  the  meanwhile  the  election 
of  1904  had  taken  place.  The  Republican 
party  won  an  overwhelming  victory.  But,  in 
Missouri,  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  who  had  served 
nearly  thirty  years  in  the  Senate,  was  defeated. 
Not  long  after  the  election  he  called  at  the 
White  House.  Roosevelt  went  up  to  him  and 
said:  ''Senator,  if  there  is  anything  that  I  can 
give  you  that  you  want,  name  it  and  you  shall 
have  it."  Senator  Cockrell  answered:  "I 
would  like  to  be  put  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission."  Roosevelt  promised  him 
the  position  on  the  spot  and  immediately  ap- 
pointed him.  When  this  news  reached  Cali- 
fornia Dr,  Wheeler  telegraphed  the  President 
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reminding  him  of  his  previous  promise.     He 
received  the  following  reply  by  wire: 

"Am  exceedingly  sorry.  Had  totally  for- 
gotten my  promise  ^boot  Lane  and  have 
nothing  to  say  excepting  that  1  had  totally 
forgotten  it  when  Senator  Cockrell  was  offered 
the  position.  I  can  only  say  now  that  1  shall 
put  him  in  some  good  position  suitable  to  his 
great  talents  and  experience  when  the  chance 
occurs.  Of  course  when  I  made  the  promise 
about  Lane  the  idea  of  getting  Cockrell  for  the 
position  could  not  be  in  anyone's  head.  This 
does  not  excuse  me  for  breaking  the  promise 
which  I  should  never  have  done,  and  of  course 
if  1  had  remembered  it  I  would  not  have  of- 
fered the  position  to  Cockrell.  1  am  very  sorry. 
But  as  fortunately  I  have  another  term,  I  shall 
make  ample  amends  to  Lane  later 

Theodore  Roosevelt, 
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cratic.  The  Senate  was  Republican  and  did 
not  share  Roosevelt's  lack  of  partisanship  in 
this  particular.  Moreover  Lane  was  supposed 
to  be  radical,  anyway  as  radical  as  Roosevelt. 
He  had  been  known  as  a  Roosevelt  Democrat 
during  his  campaign  for  the  Governorship 
in  1902,  when  in  addition  to  being  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Non-Partisan  League.  The  Senate  felt  that 
Roosevelt  and  Lane  both  were  far  too  radical. 
Moreover  the  conflict  between  the  President  and 
Congress  which  always  develops  in  the  latter 
part  of  any  president's  term  was  showing  signs 
of  developing  in  1905  and  the  Senate  was  rather 
inclined  not  to  do  anything  which  Roosevelt 
recommended.  So  Lane's  confirmation  hung 
before  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  suggested  that  he  go  to 
Washington    to   lobby   for   his   confirmation. 

On  December  9,  1905  he  wrote  to  President 
Roosevelt : 

"My  dear  Mr.  President, — 

"1  have  not  written  you  before  because  of  my 
expectation  that  1  would  see  you  soon,  but  as 
there  now  seems  some  doubt  as  to  immediate 
confirmation  I  will  not  longer  delay  expressing 
the  deep  gratification  which  the  nomination 
gave  me.  You  gave  the  one  answer  1  could 
have  wished  to  the  whispered  charge  that  1  was 
bound  by  obligation  of»some  sort  to  the  rail- 
roads— a  charge  never  made  in  any  form  here, 
not  even  in  the  hottest  of  my  five  campaigns. 
My  honor  stood  pledge  to  you,  by  the  very  fact 
of  my  willingness  to  accept  the  post,  that  1 
was  free,  independent,  self-owned,  capable  of 
unbiased  action.    And  that  pledge  remains. 

"As  to  my  confirmation  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  was  the  customary  and  expected  thing 
for  me  to  go  to  Washington  and  help  in  the 
fight.  This  I  feel  1  should  not  do  and  have  so 
written  to  Senator  Perkins  and  others.  1  do 
not  wish  to  appear  indiflFerent  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  honor  you  have  done  me  or  to  the 
office  itself,  but  1  feel  that  you  will  appreciate 
without  my  setting  them  forth  on  paper  the 
many  reasons  which  hold  me  here.  This  is 
no  time  for  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner to  be  on  his  knees  before  a  United  States 
Senator  or  to  be  thought  to  be  in  that  position. 
"Very  respectfully  yours, 

"Franklin  K.  Lane." 

In    Roosevelt's   answer  of   Dec.  16,  1905, 
he  said: 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  frank  and  manly  letter. 


It  is  just  the  kind  of  a  letter  I  should  have  ex- 
pected from  you.  You  are  absolutdy  right 
in  refraining  from  coming  here.  I  shall  make 
and  am  making  as  stiff  a  fight  as  1  know  how 
for  you.  I  think  I  shall  carry  you  through; 
but  of  course  nothing  of  this  kind  is  ever  cer- 
tain." 

About  this  time  Lane  further  outlined  his 
position  to  President  Wheeler  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  to  William  E.  Smythe, 
[ex-Congressman  from  California]  with  his 
usual  good  humor  and  clarity  of  vision  concern- 
ing the  morals  and  proprieties  of  political  life. 

To  President  Wheeler: 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  last  night  [December 
14,  1905]  that  I  had  written  to  the  Presklent 
thanking  him  for  the  confidence  he  had  shown 
in  me,  and  telling  him  that  1  dkl  not  think  it 
was  the  right  thing  for  me  to  go  to  Wa^mgton 
under  present  conditions.  He  may  have  a 
different  notion  in  this  respect,  and  of  course  I 
should  be  guided  by  his  judgment.  My  view 
of  the  matter  is  that  an  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commissioner  can  not  ask  or  appear  to  solicit 
in  any  way  the  support  of  Senators  who  are  or 
may  be  unfriendly  to  the  President  and  his 
policy  with  respect  to  Interstate  Commerce 
matters.  1  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
Senators  would  be  quite  willing  to  let  the 
President  have  the  law  if  they  could  have  the 
Commission.  While  there  is  no  danger  of  this, 
I  certainly  should  not  take  any  step  which 
would  give  color  to  any  such  suggestion  or 
surmise. 

Personally  1  should  be  most  pleased  to  meet 
these  critical  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  give 
them  a  very  full  account  of  my  eventful  career. 
But  the  fact  that  I  am  a  Democrat  could  not 
be  disproved  by  my  presence  in  Washington, 
and  I  am  not  likely  to  apologize  for  what  one 
of  my  kindly  Republican  critics  calls  "this 
error  of  his  boyhood."  I  am  concerned  in  this 
matter  because  I  do  not  wish  to  cause  the 
President  any  embarrassment.  He  is  fighting 
for  far  larger  things  than  this  appointment 
represents.  He  knows  his  own  game,  and  I 
am  quite  willing  to  stand  on  a  side  line  and 
see  him  play  it  to  a  finish,  or  get  in  and  buck 
the  centre  if  I  am  needed." 

To  Mr.  Smythe: 

"According  to  the  press  despatches  here  I 
am  regarded  as  something  of  a  monster  by  the 
more  conservative  Senators,  a  sort  of  cross  be- 
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When  he  was  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


tween  Dennis  Kearney  and  Eugene  Debs  with 
a  Httle  of  Herr  Most  thrown  in.  No  doubt,  as 
you  suggest,  1  could  by  personally  appearing 
before  some  of  these  gentlemen  satisfy  them 
that  I  do  not  eat  a  railroad  president  for 
breakfast  every  morning.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  the  becoming  thing  for  a  man  who  has 
been  nominated  for  so  high  and  dignified  a 
position  to  even  give  the  appearance  of  solicit- 
ing Senatorial  support ,  and  I  have  written 
the  F^resident  to  this  same  effect." 

The  fight  between  Roosevelt  and  the  Senate 
continued  through  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1906.  It  was  finally  compromised  by  the 
Seoate*s  accepting  Lane  after  the  Commission 
had  been  increased  from  the  original  five  to 
seven  members.  Lane  was  in  New  York 
raising  money  to  rebuild  San  Francisco  after 
the    fire    when    a    telegram    announced    his 


confirmation    on  June 
30th, 

From  this  time  on  Lane 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Roose- 
velt in  a  rather  intimate  way 
for  Lane  rapidly  became  one 
of  the  strongest  personalities 
on  the  Commission  and  at 
that  time  the  regulation  of 
the  railroads  was  one  of  the 
most  vital  questions  before 
the  public. 

On  March  31,  1907,  Lane 
wrote  to  President  Wheeler: 
"  During  these  days  of 
panic  in  Wall  Street,  the 
President  has  called  me  in 
often  and  shown  in  many 
ways  that  he  in  no  way  re- 
grets the  appointment  you 
urged,  1  fiave  been  much 
interested  in  studying  him 
in  time  of  stress.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  resolute  of -men 
and  at  the  same  time  en- 
tirely and  altogether  reason- 
able. No  man  I  know  is 
more  willing  to  take  sug- 
gestion. No  one  leads  him, 
not  even  Root,  but  no  one 
need  fear  to  give  suggestion. 
He  lives  up  to  his  legend,  so 
far  as  1  can  discover,  and 
that's  a  big  order. 

'The  railroad  men  whoare 
wise  will  rush  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  policies  he  will  urge  before  the  next 
Congress,  or  they  will  have  National  ownenki|i 
to  face  as  an  immediate  issue,  or  a  cbaractcf  of 
regulation  that  they  will  regard  as  inloJeraUe. 
"You  will  be  here  again  soon  and  (  hofc tluf 
you  will  come  directly  to  our  house  uid  pv^^ 
us  the  pleasure  of  a  genuine  visit. 

"  Remember  me,  if  you  please,  toMrs^Ul 
and  to  Miller  lAdolph  Miller,  wm  a 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  BoaitQ  wfea  y^m  see 
him/' 


Although  Lane  was 
orous  exponent  of  the 
not  destructive-mindW, 
tors  and   railroad 
work  on  the 
tance   to  the 
made  were  of  tie 
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THE  LANE   HOMt  ON 

Where  Franklm 

These  problems  appeared  in  the  decisions  of 

the  Commission  and  not  much  in  his  corres- 
pondence. His  attitude  toward  the  work  of 
the  Commission  was  well  expressed  in  a  maga- 
zine article  entitled  "What  I  am  Trying  to  Do," 
which  he  wrote  in  191  j,  and  in  which  he  said: 

*'\Vhai  are  we  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissiuo  trying  to  do? 

*'We  are  seven,  but  we  work  as  one.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  seven  men  who  differ 
more  in  temperament,  in  training,  or  in  type  of 
mind  than  Mr.  (Jements.  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Prouty,  of  Vermont.  Mr  Clark,  of  Iowa,  Mn 
Harlan,  of  tllinrnSp  Mr,  McChord,  of  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Meser,  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  writer.  W^e 
differ  as  one  leaf  from  another  in  our  political 
sympathies.  Often  we  do  not  arrive  at  our 
conclusions  from  the  same  strategic  angle. 
Yet  I  believe  that  no  other  group  of  men  labors 
for  the  Government  wnth  more  singleness  of 
purpose  than  does  this  Commissi<jn,  and,  what- 
ever divergences  of  opinion  may  arise  as  to  the 
right  construction  of  the  law  or  the  true  bearing 
of  a  btjdy  of  facts,  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mission works  with  the  conscious  pride  that  the 
judgment  of  his  colleagues  is  an  honest  judg- 
ment, one  born  of  conviction  and  undirected 


>" 
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K.  t.ane  was  born 

by  any  sinister  influence.  Furthermore. 
confidence  and  this  spirit  work  down  throt^ 
examiner,  accountant,  agent,  and  clerk,  so  ihar 
our  force  is  one  that  gives  itself  with  fme  en- 
thusiasm to  the  public  service,  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  solve  one  of  the  most  intricate  and 
intimate  problems  of  our  time. 

*•  In  this  experiment  we  are  trying  above  all 
to  be  practical;  to  work  with  facts;  to  make 
progress  that  will  be  real:  to  avoid  the  pitfalh 
that   befall  the  doctrinaire;  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  day  as  an  isolated  case  and  yet 
endeavor  that  it  shall  be  so  dealt  with  as 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  a  far-sighted 
that  will  make  for  continuity  of  railroad  poll 
and  for  the  authority  of  sound  sense  and  pu 
spirit  in  the  conduct  of  railroad  affairs,    (f  wi 
we  are  not  to  be  terrorized  by  our  ow*n  p 
dents  or  those  of  the  railroads  themselves: 
than  a  century  of  experience  is  too  short  a  time 
within  which  to  say  the  final  word  upon  an\ 
problem    of    railway    economics.     And    con- 
stantly there  is  this  all-important  factor  to  be 
safeguarded:  the  self-respecting,  self-asserting, 
risk-taking,  personal  initiative  of  the  mlu 
man  whose  imaginatitm  and  experience  must 
sympathetically  brought  into  public  servi 
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the  whole  scheme  of  regulation  is  to  become 

lore  than  a  flat  code  of  lifeless  rules." 
In  the  spring  of  1910,  Roosevelt  was  return- 
ing from  Africa,     On  April  29th,  Lane  wrote: 
i'My  dear  Mr,  Roosevelt,^ 

"  Mr.  Kellogg  [now  Senator  from  Minnesota] 
|ells  me  that  he  expects  to  see  you  in  Europe. 
Und  I  avail  myself  of  his  offer  to  carry  a  word 
welcome  to  you,  inasmuch  as  1  must  leave 
|or    Europe    the  da\' 

fter  your  arrival  in 

*Iew  York,  the  Presi- 

Bnt  having  appointed 

le  as  a  delegate  to  the 
international  Railway 
>ngress  at  Berne. 
"The  country   is 
^waiting    you    anxi- 

isly — not  out  of  mere 

iriosity  to  know  what 
^our  attitude  will  be. 
^ut  to  lead  it.  to  give 

:  direction.  The  pub- 
lic opinion  which  you 
Jeveloped  in  favor  of 
Ihe  *' square  deal"  is 
stronger  to-<lay  than 

^hen  you  left,  and 
jur  personal  following 
larger  to-day  than 
'it  ever  has  been.  There 
is  nofeeling(or  if  there 
is  any  it  is  negligible) 
that  the  President 
llaft]  has  been  con- 
sciously disloyal  to  the 
policies  w^hich  >ou  in- 
augurated or  to  his 
public  promises.  He  is 
patriotic,  conscientious,  and  lovable.  This 
was  your  own  view  as  expressed  to  me,  and 
this  view  has  been  confirmed  by  m>  personal 
experience  with  him.  It  is  also»  1  believe,  the 
judgment  of  the  country  at  large,  l^ut  the 
people  do  not  feel  that  they  control  the  Gov- 
ernment or  that  their  interests  will  be  safe- 
guarded by  a  relationship  that  is  purely 
diplomatic  between  the  White  House  ^nd 
Congress.  In  short,  we  have  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  democracy,  largelv  resulting  from  your 
administration,  and  it  is  such  that  the  char- 
acter of  government  which  satisfied  the  people 
of  twenty  years  ago  is  found  lacking  ttj-day. 
Practically  all  of  the  criticism  to  which  this 
administration  has  been  subjected  arises  out 


LANE    [N     I 

That  once  was  occ 


of  the  feeling  of  the  pajple  that  their  opinions 
and  desires  are  not  sufhciently  consulted,  and 
they  are  suspicious  of  everything  and  every- 
body that  is  not  open  and  frank  with  them. 
'* Outside  of  a  few  of  the  larger  states  the 
entire  country  is  insurgent,  and  insurgency 
means  revolt  against  taking  orders.  The 
prospect  is  that  the  next  House  will  be  Demo- 
cratic   [this    prophecy    came    true],    but    the 

Democrats  apparently 
lacka  realization  of  the 
many  problems  upon 
which  the  country  is 
divided.  Their  success 
would  not  indicate  the 
acceptance  ol  any  pos- 
itive programme-  of 
legislation:  it  would  be 
a  vote  of  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Republi- 
can party  because  it 
has  allowed  apparent 
party  interest  to  rise 
superior  to  pubHc 
good.  The  prospect  is 
that  every  measure 
w^hich  Congress  will 
pass  at  this  session 
will  be  wise  and  in  line 
With  your  policies,  but 
the  people  do  not, feel 
that  ihey  are  passing 
the  bills. 

"  I  have  presumed 
tosay  this  much,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  \ou 
would  regard  my  opin- 
ion as  entirely  un- 
biased, and  in  the  hope 
that  1  might  throw  some  light  upon  what  1  re- 
gard as  the  fundamental  trouble  which  has  to 
be  dealt  with.  Whether  you  choose  to  reenter 
political  life  or  not,  men  of  all  parties  desire 
your  leadership  and  will  accept  your  advice  as 
they  will  that  of  ntme  other. 

"  Pardon    me   for   this   typewriting,    but     1 
thought  that  you  might  prefer  a  letter  in  this 
form  which  you  could  read,  to  one  in  my  own 
hand  which  you  could  not  read. 
*'  Believe  me,  as  always, 

"Faithfully    yours, 
"'Franklin  K,  Lane/* 

As  the  Ta*ft  administration  grew  more  and 
more  to  represent  conservatism,  if  not  stand- 
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pat  ism  in  the  papular  mind,  Lane's  thoughts 
kept  reverting  to  Rtx)sevelt  and  his  position 
in  the  rather  confused  pohlical  situatiun.  On 
December  20,  1911.  he  wrote  Roosevelt: 

"My   DbAR  Colonel, — 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  was  said 
vesterday.  and  I  am  going  to  presume  upon  my 
friendship  and,  I  may  say,  my  affeclion  for 
you  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion: 

**  Even  though  the 
call  comes  from  a 
united  party  and 
under  circumstances 
the  most  flattering, 
do  not  accept  it  un- 
less  you  are  con- 
vinced of  two  things: 
(r)  that  you  are 
needed  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint  and 
not  merely  from  a 
party  standpoint ;  (2) 
that  you  are  certain 
of  election. 

''Sacrifice  for  one's 
country  is  splendid, 
but  sacrifice  for  one's 
party  is  foolish.  You 
must  feel  assured  be- 
fore acceding  to  the 
call,  which  !  believe 
will  certainly  come, 
that  it  is  more  than 
party-wide»  and  that 
it  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  overcome 
the  trend  toward 
Democratic  success, 
say  that 


If  I  were  asked  1  would 
think  both  of  these  conditions  are, 
present — that  the  desire  to  have  you  again  is 
much  broader  than  any  party  and  so  large  that 
it  would  insure  your  victory ;^— but  no  man  is 
as  wise  a  judge  of  these  things  as  the  man  him- 
self whose  fortunes  are  at  stake.  • 
'* Thanking  you  again  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
luncheon,  believe  me.  as  always, 

*'  Faithfully  yours, 
"Franklin  K,  Lane/* 

Roosevelt's    answer    [December  irst]    con- 
tained the  following  characteristic  passages: 

"That  is  a  really  kind  and  friendly  letter 
from  you,  and  1  appreciate  it.     Now  1  agree 


absolutely  with  you  that  I  have  no  busin 
under  any  circumstances  to  accept  an\  ^q 
call  even  in  the  greatly  imprubable  event  of  j 
coming,  unless  I  am  convinced  that  the  f\i 
is  national  a  need  of  the  people  and  not  mer 
a  need  of  the  party.  But  as  for  considering  1 
own  chances  in  any  such  event,  m>'  dear  fell-i 
I  simply  would  not  know  how  to  go  about 
I  am  always  credited  with  far  more  paliti^ 

sagacity  than  I  rea| 
possess.    I  act  pur 
on    public    ^rour 
and  then  rhispn* 
often  to  be  g(x»d 
ic> ,  lc)0. 

I  do  not  want  to\ 
President  again  J  j 
not    a    cur*- 
have  not  tf 
idea   of   hr 
candidate. 
not  for  one  m(»n4 
believ'e  that  ainv 
condition    of  afTj 
win  arise  that  ^(4 
make  it  necessary i 
consider  my  ace 
ing  the   nominate 
But  as  for  the  tn< 
upon    my  own 
sonal    foriunesfl 
would  not  know  hd 
to    consider   if, 
cause    [   would 
have  the  vaguest  id 
what  the  effect  s^ftufc 
be,  except    that  2c 
cording   to  m>  u\* 
view  it  could  not  I 
be  bad  and  unpleasant  for  me  personally.  Fnu 
the  personal  standpoint  I  should  view^  thenon 
nation  to  the  Presidency  as  a  real  and  seriou 
misfortune.  Nothing  would  persuade  me  to  lak 
it.  unless  it  appeared  that   the  people  realf 
wished  me  to  do  a  given  job.  which  I  could  no 
honorably  shirk.** 

But  conditions  arose  which  persuaded  Rn 
velt  to  enter  the  F^residential  race  again. 
1912  he  ran  as  the  leader  of  the  Progressiv 
party.  Soon  after  Wilson  announced  thj 
Lane  was  to  be  his  Secretary  of  the  Interioi 
Roosevelt,  with  characteristic  sportsmansh^ 
and  friendship  for  Lane,  wrote  his  congratub 
tions,  to  which  Lane  answered: 


i'ourle*y    r.r    CSiliTrt    r.mjvtMior 
THE  CHURCH  ON    PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 
Where  Lane's  father  preached 
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President   nf   the   I  niversily   of  California,    at    the   time   he   suggested   to 
Koose\ell  the  desirahifity  of  apptJinting  Lane  to  the  Intersiale  Commerce 

Commission 


entire  race,  owning  a  thou- 
sand million  dollars*  worth 
of  property,  and  have  to  offer 
a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year! 

*'  I  hope  that  you  will  (eel 
free  to  give  me  the  benefit 
of  an>  advice  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  my  department  that 
ma\'  happen  to  come  to  you 
out  of  your  great  experience. 
**As  always. 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

'Franklin  K.  Lane/' 

Somewhat  more  than  a 
year  later,  the  war  having 
broken  out  meanwhile, 
Roosevelt  wrote  Lane  an- 
other congratulatory  letter. 
Lane's  mind  had  never 
turned  towards  war  as  a 
means  of  national  advance- 
ment, but  it  did  not  shrink 
from  contemplating  a  war 
for  national  defence  or  na- 
tional honor.  By  the  fail 
of  1914  Lane  became  a  little 
impatient  with  the  Pharisai- 
cal attitude  of  some  of  the 
Pacifists  who  constantly  re- 
iterated how  much  holier 
the  United  States  was  than 
the  nations  in  Europe  who 
were  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom and  existence.  In  this 
mood  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines: 


'^Washington,  March  24.   icji}. 

"My     dear     COLONEI.— 

"I    have   received    a    great    many    hundred 
'  letters,  but  I  think  I  can  honestly  say  that  ntj 
other  one  has  given  me  the  pleasure  that  yours 
has.     I  am  struggling  hard  to  get  the  reins  of 
this  six-horse  team  in  my  hands,  and  every 
^^ay    I    feel   more  acutely  the  weight   of   the 
Nfeponsibility    that     1     bear.      I  he    last    few 
weeks  have  been  put  in  being  interviewed  by 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  wish  to  name 
men  for  the  few  positions  in  the  ofiice.     It  has 
been   rather  enjoyable,   and   they   have   been 
fair    and    by    no    means    peremptory.      Ihc 
hardest  place  I   have  to  fill  is  that  of  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs.     How  absurd  to 
[try  to  get  a  man  to  handle  the  interests  of  an 


For  Bunker  f  fill  and  Gettysburg. 

1   thank    1  hee. 
For  New  Orleans  and  Santiago, 

I   thank  Thee. 
For  m\   sheathed  sword. 

And    silent    gun, 
My  home  unscathed 
My  bo\'  at  home. 

1    th;ink  Thee. 

For  an  honor  that  has  background, 
For  respect  not  born  of  fear» 

For  a  heart  that  hates  injustice, 
And  a  willingness  to  fight, 
I   thank  Thee. 

They  evoked  an  immediate  response  from 
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Q)loneI    Roosevelt   who   said    in  a  letter  of 
November  30,  1914: 

"That's  a  mighty  fme  poem  on  Uncle  Sam's 
Thanksgiving!  1  wish  you  would  give  me  the 
chance  to  see  you  some  time. 

"  1  do  not  know  Mr.  Garrison  and  perhaps 
he  would  resent  my  saying  that  I  think  he  has 
managed  his  department  excellently;  but  if 
you  think  he  would  not  resent  it,  pray  tell  him 
so.  1  hear  nothing  but  good  of  you — but  if  I 
did  hear  anything  else  1  should  not  pay  any 
heed  to  it." 

To  which  Lane  replied: 

''Washington,  December  3,  1914. 
"My  dear  Colonel,— 
•  *!  1  have  just  received  your  note  of  November 
30th,  and  1  am  very  much  gratified  at  your 
reference  to  my  Thanksgiving  lines.  You 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  Home 
Club,  before  which  I  read  these  lines,  is  an 
institution  that  1  organized  since  becoming 
Secretary,  for  the  officers  and  employees  of  my 
Department.  We  have  the  old  Schuyler 
Colfax  house  on  Lafayette  Square  near  the 
White  House.  Our  initiation  fee  is  one  dollar 
and  the  dues  are  fifty  cents  a  month.  We  pay 
$4,000  a  year  rental,  have  furnished  the  house 
very  handsomely,  and  have  some  sort  of  enter- 
tainment at  the  house  every  night.  We  are 
organizing  a  system  of  cooperative  buying, 
which  promises  well.  1  enclose  a  little  card 
descriptive  of  the  club. 

"You  may  rest  assured  that  1  shall  convey 
your  message  to  Mr.  Garrison,  and  I  know 
he  will  be  just  as  pleased  to  receive  it  as  I  am 
in  being  able  to  carry  it. 

".  .  .  The  work  of  the  Department 
keeps  me  pretty  close  to  my  desk,  so  that  1 


have  few  opportunities  of  getting  away  from 
Washington.  I  certainly  shall  not  let  a  chance 
of  seeing  you  go  by  without  taking  advantage 
of  it. 

"  Cordially    yours, 
"Franklin    K.    Lane." 

Soon  after  this  Colonel  Roosevelt  became  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  Administration  d 
which  Lane  was  a  member  and  under  these 
circumstances  their  correspondence  languished 
although  their  mutual  respect  and  friendship 
remained.  When  Roosevelt  died  Lane  wrote 
to  a  friend: 

*\  .  .  1  am  terribly  broken  up  over 
Roosevelt's  death.  He  was  a  great  and  a  good 
man,  a  man's  man,  always  playing  his  game  in 
the  open. 

" .  .  .  1  loved  old  Roosevelt  because  he 
was  a  hearty,  two-fisted  fellow  with  guts.  The 
only  fault  1  ever  had  to  find  with  him  was  that 
he  took  defeat  too  hard.  He  had  a  sort  of 
'divine  right'  idea,  but  he  was  a  bully  fighter 
and  1  went  to  his  funeral  and  have  joined  in 
mass  meetings  in  his  memory,  which  1  suppose 
is  all  1  can  do  to  give  him  credit.  Of  course, 
he  said  a  lot  of  things  that  were  unjust  and 
unjustifiable,  but  if  a  fellow  doesn't  make  a 
damned  fool  of  himself  once  in  a  while,  he 
wouldn't   be   human." 

Nor  did  he  limit  his  appreciation  of  Roose- 
velt to  attending  mass  meetings.  In  a  letter 
dated  May  20,  19 19,  he  says: 

"1  have  already  planned  for  a  lasting 
Roosevelt  memorial  in  the  creation  of  a  park 
in  California  to  bear  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
name."  Partisanship  never  made  Lane  un- 
generous, nor  did  politics  becloud  his  judg- 
ment of  men. 


Tbe  next  insialmeni  of  the  Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane  give  his  comments  on  President  Wilsm 
and  the  campaign  of  jgj2,  his  opinions  on  his  appointment  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior 
and  his  experiences  in  working  with  President  IVilson  up  to  iQiy. — Tbe  Editors. 
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What    Wireless    is.     The    Two    Kinds   of   Wireless,     Recent 
Improvements  and  Impending  Changes.     What  is  Its  Future? 

By   FRENCH   STROTHFR 
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Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  L  fitted  States  Army,  and  by  Dr.  Louis  Cohen,  consulting  engineer.  The 
author  assumes  entire  responsibility  for  the  popularised  version  of  this  information,  as  well  as  for 
the  matters  of  opinion  and  speculation  contained  in  the  article. — Tp.e   Editors, 


THIS  world  is  now  just  one  tenth  of  a 
second  wide.  Wireless  has  done  it, 
Man  has  touched  the  ether  waves 
with  the  perturbations  of  hi;^  restless 
spirit,  and  within  the  winking  of  an 
eye,  by  man-made  receptive  nerves,  at  the 
Antipodes  his  brothers  hear  his  speech.  At 
last  the  world  is  one  chamber,  where  no  man, 
however  remote  in  the  flesh  from  other  men, 
is  beyond  the  sound  of  the  voices  of  his  fellows. 
If  the  inventions  uf  present  daily  use  had  been 
in  existence  in  their  time,  Robinson  Crusoe  on 
his  loneh'  island,  Columbus  in  his  caravel, 
Caesar  in  Britain,  even  Dante  in  the  remotest 
Hell,  could  have  heard  the  gossip  of  London, 
the  weather  report  in  Genoa,  the  chariot-racing 
results  in  Rome,  and  the  voice  of  the  lost  Bea- 
trice. As  it  is.  boys  in  New  Jerse\  are  talking 
to  boys  in  Scotland;  milady  at  her  breakfast 
table  is  receiving  word  of  the  morning's  bar- 
gains at  the  emporiums:  farmers  pause  in  the 
furrow  to  get  from  the  air  the  market  report 
from  New  York :  farmers'  wives  at  their  evening 
fireside  knitting,  listen  to  grand  opera  in 
Chicago;  trainmen  talk  to  dispatchers  many 
miles  away:  explorers,  a  year's  travel  distant 
in  the  Antarctic,  hear  Bordeaux  telling  Mel- 
bourne that  the  Pope  in  Rome  is  dead. 

These  things  are  done  by  wireless.  The  de- 
mand for  wireless  apparatus  has  swamped  the 
manufacturers  of  electrical  supplies — one  of 
the  greatest  ctjmpanies  in  the  world  has  fifteen 
million  dollars'  worth  of  unfilled  orders  on  its 
books  and  refuses  to  accept  more  business  till 
I  it  catches  up.  Man\  thousands  of  amateurs 
^ft  in  this  country  own  sending  and  receiving  sets, 
^H  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  own  receiving 
^M  sets  only.  Business  men  are  adding  their 
^  wireless  call  number  and  wave  length  to  their 
L         letter  heads.     The  governments  of  the  world 
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are  calling  a  great  international  conference  to 
allot  to  each  nation  its  share  of  the  viewless 
highw^a>'s  of  the  ether.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  invested  in  powerful  send- 
ing stations  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  to 
bind  every  race  of  people  into  this  network  of 
human  communication.  I'he  art  of  wireless. 
on  its  technical  side,  is  advancing  so  rapidlv 
that  even  experts  find  it  impossible  to  keep 
abreast  of  its  daily  advance.  The  dreams  of 
twenty  years  are  realized  over  night,  and  the 
impossibilities  of  yesterday  were  accomplished 
a  half  an  hour  ago.  What  to-morrow  may  be? 
— Why,  an\  thing  you  can  stretch  your  imagin- 
ation to  conceive  may  be  in  your  hands  next 
week.  A  receiving  set  to  carry  about  on  your 
person r^ — it's  as  gfxid  as  done,  now — yt)U  will 
soc*n  have  it  in  the  form  of  a  cane.  Your 
automobile  equipped  to  send  and  receive? — 
it's  already  been  done — in  a  few  weeks  it  will 
be  less  clumsy  and  anybody  can  buy  it.  And 
so  it  goes. 

What,  then,  about  wireless?  What  is  its 
probable  future  development?  What  is  il 
going  to  do  to  existing  telephones  and  cables? 
Is  it  grnng  to  make  possible  the  wireless  trans- 
mission of  power?  Is  there  any  limit  to  its 
development?    What  15  wireless? 

That  last  question,  once  answered,  answ^ers 
all  the  rest.  Once  you  realize  nhai  wireless 
really  is,  your  own  imagination  utU  tcU  >au 
what  can  be  done  with  it — and  the  exercise  1/ 
your  imagination  upon  its  potssibiTities  becocnes 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  ocmpatioiK  of 
leisure  moments.  This  article  will  attempt  to 
tell,  in  language  that  anybody  am  under 
what  wireless  is,  A  few  teduacal  tcnr^^r 
be  necessary,  but  these  in  tam  will  be 
explained. 

Wireless  is  the  stodmg  and 


A  SIMPLIFiED  SENDING 
"STATrON" 

The  cylinder  is  a  device 
place  ihe  present  rIahorJG 
door  "umbrella"  of 
antennae.  It  can  be  npcrjif 
from  an  automobile  or  :i  rjil 
road  train 


A  "rolling  pin*'  wiRhtess 

RECEIVER 

Now  being  perfected  bv  th 
L  nited  States  SignaJ  Cot^ 
and  likely  s4X)n  to  make  avails 
able  a  receiving  set  that  c«i(l 
be  carried  a^  a  cane  by  any 
^  pedesirian 
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DR.   LEE  DE  FOREST 

Whose  invention  of  the  "ihree-elcctrode  vacuum  tube/* 
incandescent  iighl  globe,  is  the  most  imporiant  advance 
It  perfected  the  sending,  the  receiving,  and  the  relayi 
sages,  as  well  as  made  possil>le  long  distance  messages  By 


which  looks  like  an 
yet  made  in  wireless, 
ng  of  wireless  me^^ 
ordinary  telephone 


electromagnetic  waves  through  the  ether. 
That  sounds  forbidding,  but  wait  a  bit.  Just 
think  of  the  ether  as  ipace  and  you  will  come  close 
enough  to  the  facts  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Remembering  only  that  spa  e  includes  the 
interstices  between  the  molecules  that  make 
up  the  atoms  of  matter — so  that  space  includes 
your  own  body  and  brick  walls  and  the  earth 
and  even  thing  else  that  is  tangible,  as  well  as 
that  more  familiar  intangible  space  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth. 

Wireless,  then,  is  man's  control  of  electro- 
magnetic waves  in  the  ether.  But  what  are 
electromagneiic  waves?  Brietlw  they  are  dis- 
turbances traveling  through  ether  or  space. 
When    you    see    sunlight,    you    see    elect ro- 


magneffc 
number  of  vibrations  per 
second  that  they  are  per- 
ceptible to  your  sens« 
t  h  rti ugh  your  eyes.  All 
when  you  feel  heat  from 
stove,  these  again  ai 
elect  romag net  ic  waves, 
such  a  number  of  vibratioi 
per  second  that  they  are  1 
low  the  range  of  your  vision 
and  are  perceptible  to  \ our 
senses  tmly  throu^  your 
sense  of  feeling  or  toucl^ 
But  both  Ughi  and  heat  ai 
exactly  the  same  thin 
namely,  electromagnet  j 
waves.  The  only  differeniS 
between  them  is  that  tli 
lentils  of  the  waves  are  dil 
ferent.  The  wave-iengt 
( ►f  light  is  almost  inconcei\ 
abl\  short — abt^ut  one  hJt\ 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  lY 
wave-length  of  heat  is  longe 
—about  one  ten-thuusandct 
o(  an  inch.  Now.  wirele« 
is  exactly  the  same  thing ; 
light  and  heat,  except  ihafj 
its  wave-length  is  immenselj 
longer— anywhere  from  tc 
feet  to  20  miles. 

The  discovery  of  w irelc 
then,  amounts  to  this:  Mai 
has  discovered  that  he  can 
artificially  create  disturb 
ances  in  the  ether  which 
are  periodic  in  charactei; 
and  of  such  great  wave 
can  be  distinguished  (me 
the   multitude   of   shorter 


length   that   they 
chanicallv )    above 

heat-waves  and  light-waves,  and  so  he  can  u 
them  to  signal  to  other  men  anywhere  on  th 
earth.     In   practice,   this  signaling  takes  th 
mechanical  forms  of  reproducing  human  speech 
(the  wireless  teUphone)  or  human  rappings  on 
a  piece  of  metal  (the  \\ireless  telej^rapb.) 

The  great  variety  of  wave-lengths  that  canj 
be  used  in  wireless  is  what  gives  it  its  vasi 
possibilities  for  usefulness.    These  wave-lengthsj 
vary  in  present  practice  from  approximately  2< 
feet  up  to  20  miles.     By  mechanical  means  li 
complicated  for  description  here,  men  have 
able  to  "tune"  their  receiving  instruments 
that  they  will  detect  only  the  ether  waves  thai 
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WJRELESS   LbbD   BY 

To  tr3n>mit  messages  to  the  rangers,  to 

are  600  feet  long  or  1500  feet  long  or  2  miles 
long,  or  whatever  other  length  the\  may  chtx>se 
for  the  moment.  By  this  tuning  process,  the 
''wireless  ear*'  becomes  deaf  to  all  other  waves, 
even  though  myriads  of  other  waves  are  at  the 
same  time  disturbing  space.  It  is  a  result  of 
this  power  of  selection  that  great  stations.  Ijke 
the  new  one  at  Port  Jefferson.  Long  Island, 
can  send  out  its  messages  in  long  wave-lengths 
that  can  be  heard  around  the  world,  without 
interfering  with  the  amateurs  in  Brouklyn  who 
want  to  talk  on  very  short  wave  lengths  to  New 
York-  This  art  uf  selective  receiving  has  been 
perfected  only  to  a  limited  extent.  No  means 
has  been  devised  for  separating  wave  lengths 
of  200  feet  from  wave-lengths  of  201  feet.  But 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish  waves  of  200  feet 
from  waves  of  202  feet^in  other  words,  dif- 
ferences in  length  uf  1  per  cent,  or  greater  can 
be  detected  and  waves  uf  this  length  excluded. 
As  the  wave  lengths  increase  in  size,  these 
perceptible  gaps  become  larger — for  example, 
a  station  sending  out  waves  of  10.000  feet 
length  Wijuld  interfere  with  other  stations  send- 
ing waves  of  more  than  Q.tpo  or  less  than 
10,100,  As  it  is  waves  of  these  greater 
^  lei  are  used  in  transmitting  over  long 
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fight  fires,  and  for  other  forest  patrol  uses 

distances,  an  interesting  controversy  has  arisen 
between  the  nations  of  the  world  over  the  right 
to  use  certain  wave  lengths.  For  example, 
wireless  is  enormously  important  to  the  British 
Government  as  a  means  of  maintaining  unin- 
terrupted communication,  especially  in  time 
of  war,  with  its  possessions  scattered  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  distances  that 
separate  these  possessions  are  great:  the  wire- 
less waves  used  to  connect  them  must  be  long. 
Shall  the  British  tjovernment,  for  messages  of 
this  type,  be  allotted  a  certain  range  of  wave- 
lengths, or  has  the  United  Stales  a  valid  counter 
claim  in  view  of  the  distance  of  ,\lanila  from 
Washington? 

Similar  conflicts  arise  between  the  trans- 
Atlantic  commercial  stations  like  those  at 
Bordeaux,  France,  and  Port  Jefferson,  Long 
Island,  and  the  military  authorities  who  wish 
to  use  waves  of  approximately^  the  same  length; 
while  ship  owners  bring  a  third  element  into 
the  difficulty,  with  their  problem  of  maintaining 
communication  with  their  ships  in  mid-ocean. 
It  almost  looks  as  if  there  were  not  enough 
avenues  in  space  to  take  care  of  all  the  de- 
mands upon  it  for  wireless  traffic.  As  a  result 
of  these  perplexities,  the  governments  of  the 
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"it  can  T   be   done   — HE   DfD   IT 

This  amateur,  A.  W,  Sturr,  of  Bellev-ille,  N.  J  .  recently 

talked  to  Scotland  with  the  short  wave-lengths  to  whicK 

amateurs  are  limited 


chanical  device  which,  with  the  aid 
powerful  electric  current,  produces  electr 
magnetic  waves  in  space  (or  the  ether) 
predetermined   and  uniform  wave  letigtt 
The  signaling  with  these  waves  is  done  hj 
controling  the  space  of  time  between  whic 
these  electrical  impulses  are  imparted 
the  ether.     By  varying  these  fragments  ( 
time  the  operator  obtains  the  effect  of  dot! 
and  dashes^  of  the  Morse  telegraphic  code 
or.  in  the  wireless  telephone,  modulatic 
is  effected  by  the  human  voice.    The  dij 
lioguishing  characteristic,  however,  of  thi 
methtxi  of  sending  is  that  the  electrical  ir 
pulse  from  the  sending  instrument  is  ir 
parted  to  the  surrounding  ether  with  equa 
intensity  in  every  direction.     The  transmit 
ting  instrument  becomes  (in  fact  as  well , 
by  analogy)  a  miniature  sun,  spreading  i 
invisible  rays  throughout  the   universe  ii 
straight  lines  in  every  direction  from  ihj 
pulsating  source.    Thus  every  message  sen 
out  by  universal  wireless  is  "broadcasted.' 
That  is,  it  is  simply  projected    in    ever 
direction  into  the  ether  without  any  con 
trol.  and  can  be  picked  up  by  any  receiving 


world  will  hold,  in  the  near  future,  an  inter- 
national conference  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
riving at  agreements  to  allot  to  each  nation 
and  to  each  interest  within  each  nation  its 
available  share  of  the  "ether  highway." 
These  difficulties  will  doubtless  be  further 
removed  by  advances  in  the  technical  art 
of  wireless  itself,  as  a  result  of  which  it  may 
ultimately  be  possible  to  detect  waves 
within  a  very  much  smaller  variation  of 
length  than  is  at  present  possible.  A  single 
invention  might  conceivably  multiply  the 
present  avenues  of  communication  by  two, 
or  even  by  ten. 

By  Irxjking  at  wireless  from  an  entirely 
different  angle  than  the  foregoing,  one  may 
visualise  further  its  possibilities  and  its 
limitations.  There  are  at  present  two  en- 
tirely distinct  kinds  of  wireless  transmis- 
sion. One  is  called  "universal"  wireless 
and  follows  the  method  originated  by 
Marconi:  the  other  is  populariy  known  as 
''wi red-wireless'*  and  is  based  upon  the 
scientific  work  of  Major-Genera  I  George  O. 
Squier  of  the  United  States  Army.  First 
let  us  describe  "  universal "  wireless. 

Universal  wireless  is  sent  out  bv  a  me- 


THE  ENTHUSIASTIC  AMATEUR 

Jle  does  not  make  the  great  inventions  in  wireless,  buti 

he  is  doing  more  than   anybody  else    to   improve  ihcl 

practical  utility  of  wireless  by   discovering   new  posii-. 

hi  lilies  in  existing  apparatus. 
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instrument  on  any  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face that  is  attuned  to  receive  its  particular 
vibration.  A  moment *s  thought  will  indi- 
cate the  amazing  delicacy  of  these  receiving 
instruments,  when  one  imagines  the  incal- 
culably small  percentage  of  the  original  out- 
going  impulses  which  is  received  at  any  one 
spot.  For  example,  try  to  conceive  what 
percentage  of  the  light  which  pours  in  splen- 
dor and  with  terrific  energy  from  the  sun 
you  are  receiving  when  you  hold  the  palm 
of  your  hand  to  the  light.  In  present  wire- 
less practice,  imi  trillion  times  as  much 
energN'  is  required  to  transmit  a  message 
across  the  Allanlic  Ocean  as  is  required  to 
1  receive  it  on  a  delicate  instrument  at  the 
far  side. 

As  all  the  great  wireless  stations  designed 
for  international  communication  are  oper- 
ated by  the  universal  system,  two  limita- 
tions upon  its  use  at  once  become  obvious. 
The  first  is  the  enormous  expense  of  pro- 
viding the  tremendous  electrical  energy 
['required  to  transmit  its  messages;  the 
['second  is  the  lack  of  secrecy.  First  the 
element  of  cost :  To  erect  a  sending  station 
like  the  one  at  Port  JetTerson,  with  its  great 
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^N    AMATEUR  STATION 

thousands    of    these    are    located    all     over    the 
Luuntry.  ami  some  of  them  are  surprisingly  complete 


AN   AMATEUR  S   AERIAL 

This  cumberstjme  apparatus  is  rapidly  being  improved 
ypon.  Already  new  devices  have  been  perfected  to  do 
the  work  with  much  simpler  arrangements 


<©  Kryitori* 


Steel  masts  400  feet  high  and  its  miles  of 
wire  for  antennae,  calls  for  an  initial  capital 
outlay  of  about  1  ^  million  dollars.  1  o  oper- 
ate this  station  calls  for  a  continuous  out- 
lay of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  cover  the 
cost  of  energy  supply  that  is  required.  For 
these  reasons,  there  is  at  present  no  occasion 
to  suppose  that  wireless  will  supplant  the 
cable  for  transoceanic  communication.  A 
cable  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  can  be  laid 
for  approximately  the  cost  of  two  radio 
stations  which  would  be  required  for  inter- 
crjmmunication;  and,  once  laid,  requires 
practically  no  expense,  electrically,  for 
operation,  as  messages  which  proceed  by 
wire  use  an  almost  inlinitesimal  amount  of 
energy.  The  cable  has.  besides,  the  great 
:' Vantage  of  privacy.  Wireless  can  be 
]  by  all  the  world;  a  cable  message 
only  by  the  operators  at  either  end  of  the 
lines.  Wireless,  then,  is  an  enormously 
valuable  supplementary  service;  it  will 
probably  not  eliminate  cables. 

For  the  same  reasons  it  is  unlikely  that 
wireless  will  supplant,  on  land,  either  the 
telegraph  or  the  telephone.     Here  again  the 


WIRELESS   AT   HOME    I  OR   THE   CHILDREN 

Public  school  I n5^t ruction  by  wireless  also,  making  lectures  by  the  most  skilful  (eachers  aviitUNe 
to  pupih  in  the  remotest  rural  scIkhjIs,  is  an  early  probability  in  the  extension  of  radio  u^i 


elements  of  cost  and  privacy  will  control.  1  he 
initial  cost  of  installinj^  telephone  wires  is  indeed 
a  heavy  expense.  But  the  cost  of  operation  is 
relatively  small.  The  item  of  energy  cost  is 
entirely  negligible.  And.  of  course,  the  essence 
of  the  utilitv  of  the  telephone  is  its  privacy. 
It  is  no  more  desirable  to  have  business  and 
personal  conversations  shared  by  the  public 
than  to  have  \'oyr  private  thoughts  so  shared. 

Nevertheless,  both  land  telephony  and  land 
telegraph)  are  already  enormously  indebted  to 
wireless:  but  not  to  *'universar'  wireless. 
General  Squier's  discovery  of  so-called  *'wired- 
wireless"  has  revolutionized  these  two  arts. 
To  make  this  clear  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
back  again  for  a  moment  into  simple  techni- 
calities. 

For  many  years  after  Marconi's  discovery  of 
universal  wireless  it  was  assumed  bv  all  scien- 
tists land  naturally  therefore  by  the  practical 
men  in  the  business)  that  wireless  communica- 
tion and  wired  communication  were  two 
whi»ll\  separate  and  unrelated  arts.  I  hey 
simptv  took  this  idea  for  granted— as  a  fact 
that  needed  no  reflection  or  disproof.  It  was 
a  characteristic  example  of  the  inertia  of  the 


human  mind,  which  so  easily  falls  into  a  gnjov 
and  insists  upon  travelmg  along  that  gro*>v 
without  thought  of  its  relation  to  other  grocn esj 
Wireless  men  went  on  trying  to  impr 
versa  I  wireless,  and  wire  men  went  tm  i 
improve  wired  communication.  It  never  « 
curred  to  either  that  the  one  could  help  I 
other 

General  Squier,  however,  has  noi  ^t 
conventional  mind,  and  ten  years  ag<i  Ut^  h 
outgrown  the  habit  of  either  taking  il 
granted  or  of  accepting  anything  : 
just  because  any  particular  man  had  I. 
to  say  it  was  the  truth.  In  other  v, 
is  one  of  that  rare  species,  the  man  oi 
thought,  who  approaches  a  subject 
open  mind  and  uses  his  own  reason  raui^ 
than  precedent  or  habit  as  his  methiKJ.  He  wa; 
a  scientist  of  the  highest  standing,  havin. 
graduated  at  West  Point,  taken  jk>sI-i'"  •  '' 
work  at  Johns  Hopkins. and  having  , 
scientific  studies  in  the  great  uni 
Europe.  He  had  specialized  in 
electricity,  and  naturall\  had  ^litdied  pn 
foundly  the  development  of  w*^  *  * 

also  an  ofiicer  in   the  Unitt. 
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Sano  concert  by 

wireless 

An  everyday  scene  in  a  central 
"broadcasting"  ^l3tion  which 
I  serves  thousands  of  receiving 
siations  without   charge 


HOW   Musrc   IS 
"broadcasted" 

Singing  intr*  a  radio  trans- 
*Her  at  a  central  station  \ 
so  rec4>rded  is  n(»t  only 
Sediately  heard  by  distant 
'thousands  of  people,  but  is  ini- 
mortally  impressed  Ljpt»n  the 
ether,  traveling  ultimately  to 
the  remotest  slar^  and  then  on 
fiirever  to  "the  tnd  of  time" 


Corps,  where  the  responsible  men  are 
charged  with  the  necessity  of  knowing  the 
latest  advances  in  every  means  of  com- 
munication, from  motor-cycles  to  airplanes. 
At  that  time  improvements  in  wireless 
seemed  to  have  come  to  a  stop.  Marconi's 
epoch-making  discovery  had  thrilled  the 
world;  and  as  a  result  of  it»  along  with 
approximately  simultaneous  discovery  of 
X-rays  and  radium,  scientists  were  begin- 
ning to  recast  their  whole  theory  of  the 
conception  of  matter,  and  inventors  were 
dreaming  of  improvements  in  the  practi- 
cal utilization  of  electromagnetic  waves. 
Nicola  Tesla.  for  example,  conceived  the 
idea  of  broadcasting  to  the  w^orld  its  enor- 
mous resources  of  power  by  wireless  to  turn 
the  wheels  of  industry.  1  here  were  dreams 
a-p!ent\ ,  hut  nothing  much  practical  issued 
from  them. 

At  this  point,  Sqoier  attacked  the 
problem  with  his  open  and  untrammeled 
mind,  lie  asked  himself  if  there  might 
not  be  some  practical  relation  between 
wireless  communication  and  wired  com- 
munication, lie  recalled  that,  in  the 
transmission  of  wireless,  the  electromag- 
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Tietic  waves  were  first  sent  from  the  generator 
over  wire  antenna?  from  which  they  leaped 
out  into  the  ether  and  projected  in  space. 
If  these  waves  were  guided  those  few  feet,  why 
not  guide  them  farther?  He  recalled  also  that 
science  had  learned  that  the  electromagnetic 
waves  of  wireless,  though  they  proceeded  in  all 
directions  in  a  straight  line  m  free  space,  never- 
theless those  that  started  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  the  earth's  surface  continued  following 
the  curve  of  the  earth  until  they  went  clear 
around  to  the  Antipodes,  if,  then,  those  waves 
which  started  parallel  with  the  earth  were  so 
attracted  by  it  that  they  continued  to  follow 
its  curve  rather  than  to  follow  the  tangent  of 
their  original  direction,  might  it  not  be  possible 
to  provide  them  artificially  with  a  similarly 
attractive  artificial  guide— a  wire,  for  example? 
This  possibility  so  fascinated  him  that  he 
persuaded  Congress  (impressed  by  earlier  im- 
portant contributions  which  he  had  made  to 
the  study  of  wireless)  to  grant  him  the  money 
to  make  experiments  to  test  this  theory.  These 
experiments  were  carried  out  in  Washington  in 
the  fall  of  i9io»  and  were  wholly  successful 
By  these  experiments  Squier  proved  that 
electromagnetic  impulses,  (jf  the  wave-lengths 


used  in  wireless,  could  be  set  up  alongside  om 
end  of  a  wire  and  that  these  electrnmagnetrcJ 
waves  would  follow  that  wire  to  its  farther  end.f 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  waves  travel] 
through  the  wire— they  do  not:  the  waves! 
travel  through  the  ether  alongside  the  wire,! 
which  acts  simply  as  a  guide  to  the  direction  ia| 
which  the>  shall  travel. 

Here  again   it   is  needless  to  go  into  ihc 
scientific  theory.     It  is  enough  to  know  that 
the  thing  did  invariably  happen.     And  hertj 
again  a  little  thought  will  indicate  the  enormous 
practical   utility  of  Squier's  discovery.      For 
example,  at  the  time  Squier  demonstrated  the 
truth  €jf  his  theory,  long  distance  telephoning! 
by  wire  had  been  sufficiently  perfected  so  thalj 
there  was  a  commercial  line  in  operation 
tween  New  York  and  Cleveland.     The  com- 
munications over  this  wire  were  carried  on  by 
direct  current  modulated  at  the  transmitting 
end  by  the  speech  acting  on  the  transmiller.j 
Obviously    only    one    conversation    could    be 
carried   on  at  a  time.     By   means  of  Squier's 
discovery,  however,  it  was  possible  to  trans-J 
form  this  wire  into  a  guide  of  electromagnetic 
waves  traveling  in  the  ether  surrounding  it.J 
By    varying   these    wave-lengths,    after    iJi 
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familiar  tuning  methods  of  wireless,  it  became 
possible  to  use  this  adjoining  ether  for  many 
messages  at  the  same  time  without  having  them 
conflict  with  one  another.  The  practical  result 
has  been  that  to-day  one  telephone  wire  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  carries  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  perfect  privacy  for  each, 
five  telephone  conversations  and  in  addition 
certain  sections  of  the  line  carry  forty 
distinct  telegraphic  messages  each  way.  In 
other  words,  eighty  telegraph  messages  and 
five  telephone  communications  proceed  over 
the  same  wire  at  once.  In  still  other  words, 
the  practical  utility  of  that  one  telephone  wire 
has  been  multiplied  eighty-five  times.  And 
this,  of  course,  is  only  one  case.  The  great 
economies  obtamed  by  the  use  of  this  system 
should  help  to  bring  long  distance  telephone 
rates  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people. 
What  has  just  been  described  above  is  called 
*' multiplex"  telegraphy  and  telephony.  It 
has  revolutionized  the  telephone  industry, 
both  because  it  has  prodigiously  enlarged  the 
utility  of  the  present  installation  and  because  it 
has  vastly  simplified  its  financial  problems* 
Wireless  has  aided  \^1re  communication;  it  will 
not  supplant  it. 

What*  then,  remains  as  the  distinctive  field 
of  universal  wireless?  The  word  broadcasting, 
which  is  used  to  describe  the  sending  forth 
from  central  stations  of  news,  music,  and  the 
like,  suggests  not  only  its  methods  but  its 
limitations.  Whatever  men  may  want  gener- 
ally known  will  be  communicated  by  this 
means.  Its  worth  for  advertising  is  obvious. 
Department  stores  will  announce  bargains; 
soap  manufacturers  will  cry  their  wares;  poli- 
ticians will  declaim  upon  the  merits  of  their 
legislative  nostrums.  The  educational  possi- 
bilities are  enormous.  Instead  of  having  in- 
struction by  second-rate  teachers,  pupils  in 
rural  schools  will  hear  lectures  by  the  greatest 
teaching  experts,  speaking  from  a  central  sta- 
tion perhaps  1,000  miles  away.  If  one  wearies 
of  hearing  second-rate  sermons  at  his  local 
churchy  he  may  sit  at  home  and  hear  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  at  his  best.  This  is,  of  course, 
already  being  done.  If  one  tires  of  hearing 
second-rate  music  at  the  local  concert  halls,  he 
presses  a  button  and  the  voices  of  the  world's 
famous  singers  issue  from  the  wall.  As  an 
agency  for  spreading  broadcast  information  of 
general  interest  to  the  public,  universal  wireless 
is  unrivaled.  The  Government  already  sends 
out  daily  weather  forecasts,  announces  the 


correct  time,  and  gives  farmers  the  current  crop 
quotations  at  the  central  markets.  For  the 
general  public,  the  utility  of  universal  wireless 
is  as  wide  as  this  field  of  desirable  information, 
education,  and  entertainment.  The  universal 
method  of  wirr,jf^  communication  has,  of 
course,  other  K^^t  usefulness.  Commer- 
cially, it  wip  be  increasingly  used  as  a  competi- 
tor for  tH  :*transmisston  of  business  messages 
for  gj"eat  ^tances,  and  especially  across  great 
bodies  of  water.  Governmentally,  it  will  be 
used  to  maintain  government  contact  with 
outlying  possessions.  Militarily,  it  will  be 
invaluable  as  another  means  of  communication 
between  the  directing  heads  of  armies  and 
navies  and  their  subsidiary  units. 

In  one  field,  universal  wireless  is  unique  and 
renders  a  new  and  invaluable  service.  This  is 
the  field  of  ocean  and  air  travel.  Consider 
first  its  use  on  the  ocean. 

In  addition  to  its  familiar  service  of  keeping 
ships  at  sea  and  their  passengers  in  communica- 
tion with  land,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
recent  development  of  what  is  called  its  "com- 
pass" service.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
receiving  antenna  of  the  most  recent  wireless 
stations  is  a  relatively  small  affair,  mounted  on  a 
revolving  platform,  and  by  virtue  of  the  further 
fact  that  it  receives  incoming  electro-magnetic 
impulses  most  effectively  when  pointed  exactly 
in  the  same  direction  from  which  these  impulses 
come,  it  has  become  possible  to  locate  the  posi- 
tion of  ships  at  sea  with  almost  perfect  ac- 
curacy. This  is  done  by  the  ship  sending  out 
repeatedly  the  question  "  Where  am  I  ?  '  Thus, 
a  ship,  say  a  thousand  miles  off  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  America,  sends  such  signals,  and  they 
are  received  by  the  naval  station  at  Boston 
and  also  by  the  naval  station  at  Ariington  near 
the  City  of  Washington.  Each  station  notes 
the  direction  from  which  the  ship's  inquiry 
comes  to  it,  and  by  then  getting  into  commun- 
ication with  one  another  and  comparing  its 
direction  it  becomes  a  very  simple  problem  in 
triangulation  to  determine  the  exact  point  from 
which  the  signal  came.  One  or  the  other  of  the 
stations  then  signals  the  vessel  and  gives  it  its 
exact  latitude  and  longitude.  This  service  is  of 
great  value  when  it  has  been  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  weather,  for  the  ship's  master 
to  make  a  solar  determination  of  his  position; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  of  incalculable  value  in  the 
case  of  a  ship  in  distress  whose  position  can 
then  be  reported  to  other  ships  in  the  vicinity. 

As  an  extension  of  this  idea,  *' wireless  light 
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houses"  are  now  installed  all  along  our  coasts. 
These  stations  are  placed  at  strategically  dan- 
gerous points,  and  they  send  out  constantly,  M 
a  known  wave  length,  conventional  signals 
which  can  be  detected  by  the  wireless  receiving 
instruments  on  ships  at  ^|^^Each  sending 
station  has  its  distinctive  si^n  and  the  navi- 
gator has  a  list  of  them  all.  By  recording  the 
signals  he  receives  and  noting  their  direction 
on  his  chart,  the  navigator  himself  can  work 
out  the  problem  of  triangulation  and  guide 
himself  away  from  dangerous  points  and  on  his 
true  course  to  port. 

A  similar  service  is  already  rendered  to 
aviators  when  flying  by  night  or  in  fog.  Prob- 
ably this  service  will  soon  be  improved,  so  that 
every  city  of  any  consequence  in  this  country 
will  maintain  a  wireless  telephone  transmitting 
station  to  which  a  phonograph  record  will  be 
attached,  repeating  over  and  over  all  day  and 
night  long  the  name  of  the  town.  When  this 
is  done,  an  aviator  flying  at  night  will  be  able 
to  determine  at  any  moment  what  town  he  is 
nearest  and  how  far  he  is  from  it.  This  will 
enormously  simplify  the  problem  of  night  flying 
which,  when  it  is  finally  perfected,  will  make 
possible  the  safe  transport  of  passengers  and 
mail  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in 
thirty-six  hours. 

We  come  now  to  a  possibility  of  wireless  that 
has  not  yet  been  achieved,  but  which  has  been 
declared  to  be  theoretically  possible,  and 
which  is  certain  to  come  within  a  few  years  at 
most.  This  is  the  wireless  transmission  of 
power.  This  will  be  done,  however,  not  by  the 
universal  system,  but  by  the  system  of  "wired- 
wireless."  (Parenthetically  it  should  be  said 
here  that  wired-wireless  is  called  by  several 
names  which  all  mean  the  same  thing:  "Wired- 
wireless"  is  the  popular  name.  "Guided 
radio"  is  in  common  use  among  scientists;  and 
the  forthcoming  international  conference  on 
wireless  will  be  asked  to  adopt  as  its  official 
name  the  term  "line  radio,"  which  perhaps 
most  accurately  expresses  its  character.) 

The  reason  why  power  can  not  be  trans- 
mitted by  universal  wireless  has  been  sugges'ted 
earlier  in  this  article.  It  is  because  the 
broadcasting  of  the  electromagnetic  impulses 
so  divides  the  original  energy  that  only  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  it  arrives  at  any  one 
particular  point.  But  with  "line-radio"  this 
difficulty  is  overcome. 

Several  years  ago  Tesla  proposed  the  trans- 
mission of  power  by  radio  methods;  that  is, 


by  sending  electromagnetic  waves  of  suitable 
frequency  out  from  certain  specially  con- 
structed towers  and  receiving  this  energy 
through  the  ether  space  by  other  suitably  de- 
signed machinery  and  devices.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  this  conception,  when  modified  by 
connecting  the  stations  with  a  suitable  con- 
ductor, offers  very  great  possibilities  in  the 
near  future  for  the  solution  of  the  transmission 
of  power  by  radio  engineering  methods.  In 
other  words.  General  Squier's  original  system 
of  "wired-wireless"  promises  to  offer  also  a 
solution  of  power  transmission  when  further 
developed. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  high  frequendes  in 
power  transmission  which  are  of  a  highly 
technical  character  and  cannot  be  gone  into  in 
this  article,  but  in  general,  it  is  thought  that 
within  the  comparatively  near  future  power 
transmission  will  be  carried  on  by  the  "wired 
wireless"  methods  of  General  Squier. 

There  is  at  present  a  movement  in  engineer- 
ing circles  toward  the  utilization  of  natural 
sources  of  power,  such  as  waterfalls  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  the  possible  application  of 
"wired  wireless"  methods  for  transmitting 
this  power  over  great  distances  we  can  select 
certain  high  frequencies  for  guiding  the  power 
to  different  zones  or  areas  of  distribution  ex- 
actly in  the  way  General  Squier  employs  it  in 
sending  multiplex  messages  over  the  wire.  In 
general,  according  to  this  plan,  the  zones  near- 
est the  sources  would  be  fed  by  the  higher  fre- 
quency electric  guided  waves,  and  in  successive 
zones  farther  away  from  the  sources,  lower 
frequencies  would  be  used.  In  each  of  the 
zones  the  receiving  apparatus,  motors,  etc., 
would  be  tuned  to  respond  to  the  correspond- 
ing frequencies  of  the  zone  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  telephone  and  telegraph  messages 
are  now  received. 

Again,  since  the  power  in  the  cases  of  high 
frequency  guided  waves  is  really  carried  by  the 
ether  itself,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
power  which  we  can  convey  in  this  manner;  in 
contradistinction  to  a  physical  wire,  there  is 
no  loss  of  energy  in  the  ether  itself;  and  the 
various  frequencies  are  conveyed  in  the  ether 
without  the  slightest  reaction  upon  each  other. 
This  great  universal  medium  offers,  therefore, 
an  unparalleled  engineering  vehicle  for  trans- 
mitting any  amount  of  power,  when  guided,  to 
great  distances. 

The  present  power  plants  of  the  world  em- 
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ploy  very  low  frequencies,  such  as  60  cycles 
per  second,  where  the  actual  tons  of  copper  of 
the  line  itself  limit  and  control  the  power 
transmitted.  It  is  significant,  indeed,  that 
whenever  nature  wishes  to  transmit  power  by 
electromagnetic  waves  it  employs  enormous 
frequencies  instead  of  the  very  low  frequencies 
employed  by  man.  The  greatest  power  plant 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  of  course,  is  that 
of  the  sun,  from  which  we  receive  all  of  the 
energy  which  makes  the  earth  habitable  at  all, 
and  in  the  frequencies  employed  in  this  power 
plant  we  are  dealing  with  electromagnetic 
waves  of  enormous  frequencies,  now  known 
as  heat  and  light.  Therefore,  in  adopting 
higher  frequencies  of  electromagnetic  waves 
for  power  transmission  purposes  we  are  merely 
approaching  nearer  to  the  plan  adopted  by 
nature  itself. 

There  are  still  some  important  problems  of 
wireless  yet  to  be  solved.  The  two  major 
ones  are  galled  by  scientists  "static**  and  "in- 
terference/' They  are  the  same  thing,  but  of 
different  origin.  Interference  means  this:  when 
one  station  is  sending  messages  at  a  certain 
wave  length,  and  another  station  starts  send- 
ing messages  at  about  the  same  wave  length, 
the  two  messages  "jam'*  each  other  because 
the  present  relatively  imperfect  receiving 
devices  cannot  distinguish  them.  As  indicated 
earlier  in  this  article,  great  improvements  have 
already  been  made  in  the  receiving  apparatus, 
so  that  the  detectable  margin  between  wave 
lengths  has  been  narrowed;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  mechanical  ingenuity 
will  ultimately  produce  instruments  of  such 
delicate  adjustments  that  the  variations  of 
wave-lengths  available  will  be  so  great  that 
interference  will  be  practically  negligible. 

To  indicate  the  direction  in  which  scientists 
are  working  to  eliminate  interference,  it  is  ne- 
cessary again  to  proceed  briefly  into  the  techni- 
cal terms  of  the  art.  A  wireless  receiving  in- 
strument is  a  device  for  transforming  the 
electromagnetic  waves  of  the  signals  into 
sound  energy  which  can  be  perceived  by  the 
human  ear  A  direct  conversion,  however,  of 
the  electromagnetic  waves  into  sound  waves 
would  not  do,  since  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  is  so  large  that  the  ear  could  not 
perceive  them.  The  human  ear  is  only  sensi- 
tive to  vibrations  between  20  per  second  and 
20,000  per  second,  the  extreme  limits;  whereas 
in  wireless,  vibrations  ranging  from  10,000  to 
3,000,000  vibrations  per  second  are  employed. 


To  get  around  this  difficulty  the  following 
method  was  adopted:  At  the  receiving  sta- 
tion, local  oscillations  are  produced  of  slightly 
different  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
than  those  of  the  signals,  which  combine  with 
the  signal  energy,  producing  a  "beat*'  effect. 
The  number  of  these  beats  per  second  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second  of  the  signal  current  and  of  the 
local  current,  and  this  difference  is  converted 
into  sound  which  is  perceived  by  the  human 
ear.  Technically  this  is  known  as  the  **  hetero- 
dyne" method. 

Static  is  interference  produced  not  by  men 
but  by  nature.  The  origin  and  causes  of  these 
so-called  static  disturbances  are  not  clearly 
understood.  There  are  various  types  of  statics 
which  are  probably  due  to  different  causes  and 
which  are  readily  recognized  by  the  different 
character  of  their  effects  on  a  receiving  wireless 
detector.  The  general  nature,  however,  of  all 
kinds  of  statics  is  that  of  a  strong  electromag- 
netic impulse  which  acts  on  the  receiving 
antenna  and  sets  up  in  it  electrical  vibrations 
of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  signals. 
The  result  is  that  they  blot  out  the  human 
signals,  or  so  confuse  them  that  they  are  in- 
distinguishable. This  phenomenon^  though 
it  is  rare  in  winter,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  summer  time,  and  is  occasionally  so  violent 
and  prolonged  that  it  puts  the  wireless  systems 
of  the  earth  out  of  business  for,  sometimes,  as 
much  as  a  day  at  a  time. 

Many  inventors  and  scientists  are  concen- 
trating their  efforts  upon  devising  methods  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  Considerable  pro- 
gress has  already  been  made  in  that  direction, 
and  new  methods  and  devices  are  being  pro- 
posed and  tried  continually.  The  engineers 
of  the  Signal  Corps  are  now  perfecting  a  new 
method  which,  it  is  expected,  will  completely 
wipe  out  the  static  effects  and  render  the  recep- 
tion of  wireless  signals  free  from  all  interfer- 
ences. 1 1  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  method 
fully  to  non-technical  readers,  but  in  general  it 
consists  in  utilizing  a  new  principle  by  which  it 
is  possible  to  separate  the  effects  due  to  a 
periodic  electromagnetic  impulse  (as  that  pro- 
duced by  signals)  and  the  effects  due  to  spas- 
modic impulses  (which  is  the  character  of 
static).  The  one  is  permitted  to  go  through 
and  the  other  is  absorbed,  its  energy  dissipated. 

When  these  two  problems  of  human  inter- 
ference and  celestial  interference  are  fully 
solved,  universal  wireless  will   be  practically 
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perfect,  and  its  further  development  will 
probably  consist  chiefly  in  its  application  to  a 
world  of  practical  uses  which  any  reader  who 
has  followed  the  foregoing  pages  can  readily 
imagine  for  himself. 

One  of  the  most  important  practical  refine- 
ments in  the  instruments  used  in  wireless  is  the 
development  of  the  receiving  antenna.  These 
used  to  be  great  umbrellas  of  wires,  stretching 
from  high  points  to  the  ground.  In  their  new 
forms  some  of  them  take  the  shape  of,  and  are 
smaller  in  size  than,  a  rolling  pin  or  a  cane. 
Thus  in  a  very  short  time  it  will  be  possible  for 
a  man  to  carry  a  receiving  antenna  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  cane  with  a  little  storage  battery 
inside,  and  to  carry  the  other  mechanism  for 
hearing  in  a  small  case  in  his  pocket.  At  any- 
time or  place  he  can  connect  his  cane  with  his 
pocket  device,  swing  the  cane  around  until  he 
gets  the  direction  of  the  sending  station  and 
without  further  ado  listen  to  whatever  is  being 
broadcasted  by  universal  wireless. 

Similar  refinements  in  the  sending  apparatus 
promise  the  ultimate  elimination  of  the  large 
and  costly  system  of  towers  and  antennae  now 
required,  and  the  substitution  probably  of  a 
wire-wound  cylinder,  six  inches  in  diameter  and 
six  or  eight  feet  long,  which  will  do  the  same 
work  and  just  as  effectively,  at  an  inconsider- 
able fraction  of  the  expense. 

The  great  pioneers  in  wireless  are  few  in 
number  and  are  all  still  living.  Marconi  first 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  communication 
by  electromagnetic  waves  without  the  use  of 
wires.  Dr.  Lee  Deforest,  an  American,  has 
made  the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  the  art.  His  invention  of  the 
so-called  three-electrode  vacuum-tube,  which 
looks  like  an  ordinary  incandescent  light  bulb 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  metal  plate  and  a 
tiny  grid  between  the  filament  and  the  plate, 
marked  an  epoch  in  wireless.  This  ridiculously 
simple  little  device  has  made  possible  three 
revolutionary  improvements  in  wireless.  In 
the  first  place,  it  made  possible  the  generation 
of  electromagnetic  waves  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  Secondly,  its  efficiency  as  a  detector 
of  incoming  electromagnetic  waves  is  vastly 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  device.  Thirdly, 
it  has  the  property  of  amplifying  these  incom- 
ing impulses  and  retransmitting  them  with 
renewed  vigor,  if  desired.  By  its  use  it  is  now 
possible  to  talk  by  ordinary  telephone  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  then  to  have  the  voice 
there  leap  from  the  wire  into  the  ether  and 


travel  as  wireless  to  Denver  and  there  return 
to  a  wire  and  proceed  unweakened  to  San 
Francisco  and  there  again  leave  it  and  travel 
as  wireless  to  a  vessel  in  mid-Pacific.  This 
device  is  useful  not  only  in  wireless,  but  its 
property  of  amplifying  the  ether  waves  has 
made  possible  transcontinental  telephony  by 
wire. 

The  third  great  invention  in  wireless  is 
Fessenden's  invention  of  the  beat  method  (tech- 
nically called  heterodyne)  of  receiving  wireless 
waves.  It  is  this  method  which  was  mentioned 
above  as  being  the  device  for  mixing  inaudible 
incoming  waves  with  locally  produced  waves  of 
slightly  shorter  length,  the  difference  being 
perceptible  to  us  in  ternjs  of  sound.  Fessenden 
is  also  an  American. 

The  fourth  revolutionary  inventor  in  wireless 
is  the  work  of  General  Squier,  now  Chief 
Signal  Officer  in  the  United  States  Army. 
This  is  "wired-wireless,"  or  "line  radio," 
which  has  been  fully  described  above. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  the  thousands 
of  unknown  amateurs  are  probably  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  minor  but  invaluable  im- 
provements in  the  practical  use  of  wireless. 
Even  school  boys  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  progress  of  the  art  on  its  practical  side. 
They  are  all  enthusiasts;  and,  paradoxically 
enough,  their  success  in  adding  to  wireless 
knowledge  is  a  direct  product  of  their  ignorance 
of  science.  The  highly  trained  scientist  knows 
so  many  things  that  "  cannot  be  done,"  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  electromagnetism,  that 
he  simply  does  not  attempt  these  things.  But 
it  has  happened  time  and  again  that  some 
enthusiastic  amateur,  not  knowing  that  a 
thing  theoretically  could  not  be  done,  has  tried 
it  and  done  it.  For  example,  a  few  weeks  ago 
it  was  considered  theoretically  impossible  to 
communicate  more  than  500  miles  with  sending 
apparatus  limited,  as  all  amateur  apparatus  is 
limited,  to  small  power  and  to  wave  lengths  of 
not  more  than  1,000  feet.  Nevertheless,  am- 
ateurs who  did  not  know  that  this  inhibition 
existed,  recently  carried  on  a  series  of  authentic 
tests  and  actually  communicated  from  New 
Jersey  to  Scotland  with  waves  of  that  length, 
the  power  used  being  only  a  few  watts.  This 
news  had  scarcely  been  received  and  verified 
by  the  scientists  before  they  learned  that  simi- 
lar communication  was  being,  successfully 
carried  on  between  stations  in  New  York  and 
Southern  California.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
revolutionary  mvention  will  come  out  of  the 
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amateur  field,  because  such  inventions  do  re- 
quire familiarity  with  highly  specialized  scienti- 
fic conceptions  that  are  quite  beyond  their 
reach.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  major  share  of  the  improvements 
in  existing  instruments,  and  especially  im- 
provements in  the  operation  of  them,  will  come 
from  these  enthusiasts  who  put  in  all  their 
spare  time  tinkering  with  their  equipment  and 
trying  experiments  with  it. 

In  all  the  foregoing  we  have  dealt  with 
things  that  either  have  already  been  achieved 
or  are  so  near  to  accomplishment  that  it  is 
quite  safe  to  predict  their  early  realization. 
It  may  be  less  practical,  but  perhaps  not  less 
interesting,  to  consider  for  a  moment  some  of 
the  more  speculative  ideas  that  spring  from 
what  is  already  known  and  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  this  field.  Consider  this 
speculative  idea,  for  example:  It  is  known  that 
the  electromagnetic  waves  in  wireless  travel  at 
exactly  the  speed  of  light,  and  that,  once  set  in 
motion,  they  proceed  without  pause  or  diminu- 
tion endlessly  through  infinite  space.  It  fol- 
lows then  that  when  Mary  Garden  sings  Car- 
men in  the  Chicago  Opera  House  and  her  voice 
is  broadcasted,  not  only  do  the  farmers'  wives 
in  remotest  Illinois  hear  her  voice  within  a  tiny 
fraction  of  a  second,  but  that  the  electro- 
magnetic waves  which  make  this  possible  arrive 
at  the  sun  eight  minutes  later.  Twenty- 
seven  minutes  later  they  arrive  at  Jupiter,  and 
if  there  were  people  like  us  living  there,  equip- 
ped with  sufficiently  sensitive  apparatus,  they 
would  hear  her  voice  with  equal  distinctness 
and  pleasure.  Nor  do  the  waves  stop  there. 
Onward  forever  they  proceed  through  the  in- 
finite ether,  so  that  perhaps  loo  million  years 
from  now  they  will  reach  the  uttermost  star 
visible  to  our  most  powerful  telescope.  But 
when  they  have  arrived  there,  their  journey  is 
only  begun.  Literally  till  the  infinitude  of 
time  they  pursue  their  onward  march,  so  that  it 
becomes  literally  true  that  Mary  Garden's 
voice  is  now  immortal,  for  an  ineradicable  re- 
cord of  it  has  been  traced  upon  the  invisible 
ether  and  will  continue  there  till  the  end  of  time. 

Another  speculation:  If  all  matter  (sub- 
stance) is  electromagnetic  in  fact  and  if,  as 
seems  likely,  motion  of  whatever  sort  sets  up 
electromagnetic  disturbances,  it  would  follow 
that  the  operation  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
act  of  thinking  would  set  up  ether  waves.  Some 


scientists  do  indeed  regard  this  as  highly  prob- 
able. If  that  be  so,  may  it  not  be  that  these 
waves  are  sometimes  received  by  other  minds 
which  happen  at  the  moment  to  be  in  a  peculi- 
iariy  receptive  condition?  If  this  does  occur, 
it  offers  a  rational  explanation  of  the  familiar 
phenomenon  of  thought  transference.  It  does 
not  happen  often  because,  with  so  many  electro- 
magnetic waves  of  all  sorts  traversing  the  ether 
at  once,  the  probability  of  such  emanations 
encountering  "interference"  amounts  almost 
to  a  certainty.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  by  accident  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  the  waves  are  not  interfered  with, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  a  receptive  mind 
may  be  attuned  to  receive  just  those  waves  and 
to  understand  what  they  mean.  The  foregoing 
is  not  asserted  as  a  fact — it  is  simply  put  down 
as  a  speculation  which  has  engaged  the  interest 
and  the  tentative  belief  of  some  students  of  the 
subject.  If  its  truth  should  some  day  be 
verified,  it  is  conceivable,  though  extremely 
unlikely,  that  mankind  might  learn  to  control 
its  mental  processes  in  such  a  way  that  two 
men,  the  world's  width  apart,  might  agree  to 
communicate  consciously  by  thought  trans- 
ference, and  succeed. 

Consider  the  theory  of  thought  as  capable 
of  setting  up  electromagnetic  waves.  If  this 
theory  be  true,  a  man's  thoughts,  like  Mary 
Garden's  voice,  are  then  immortal.  Their 
emanation  in  the  form  of  waves  would  be  pro- 
jected upon  the  infinite  ether  and  travel  there 
ceaselessly  to  the  remotest  ends  of  time.  Thus 
immortality — not  the  commonly  accepted  im- 
mortality of  the  individual  personality,  which 
is  the  sum  of  all  of  one  person's  experience  of 
life,  but  immortality  of  a  curiously  segregated 
and  disconnected  character—would  be  a  fact. 
The  ether  would  contain  an  immortal  portrait 
of  the  man,  but  it  would  be  a  portrait  painted 
upon  the  ether  like  the  succeeding  rings  of 
ripples  on  still  water's  surface  where  a  stone 
has  faflen,  dispersing  in  ever  widening  circles 
and  made  up  of  the  series  of  his  thoughts  and 
emotions  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred 
in  his  brain.  And  if,  further,  the  Einstein 
theory  of  relativity  is  correct,  it  might  even 
be  that  these  records  ultimately  would  describe 
a  circle  and  return  to  the  point  of  their  origin, 
resulting  in  the  reincarnation  of  the  person  from 
w^om  they  first  proceeded  and  requiring  him  to 
liveover  again  exactly  the  life  he  had  lived  before. 
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UGO  STINNES:  There's  the 
man — the  captain  of  industry— 
that  new  type  in  Germany — the 
parvenu  of  an  old  established  fam- 
ily which  did  not  get  rich  quickly: 
a  business  head  obsessed  by  a  constructional 
urge,  but  still  the  colliery-owner,  the  ship- 
owner, and  merchant  from  the  small  town 
Miilheim  on  the  Ruhr  Stinnes— the  very 
name  stands  for  system  and  myth,  dynastic 
legend  and  apotheosis.  Men  whose  names  are 
constantly  on  the  lips  of  the  masses  are  called 
by  one  name  only.  Lieutenant  and  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte,  citoyen  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
even  before  he  was  crowned  became  simply 
Napoleon.  "Old  Pam";  "Dizzy  •*;  "Gladdy"; 
"Joe";  "Teddy";  such  diminutives  show 
confidence  rather  than  undiscriminating  ten- 
derness. Whoever  would  put  the  Christian 
name  in  front  of  Cromwell,  or  Wellington,  or 
Kitchener?  Even  if  the  legend  is  not  told,  it 
will  unfold  itself  when  the  surnames  remind  us 
of  Whitehall,  Trafalgar,  Khartum.  Hugo  is 
accidental,  Stinnes  is  a  genuine  product  of  the 
shore  of  the  Rhine,  where  Tiinnes  is  a  cherished 
popular  character,  Hannesje  the  clown  with 
the  focJ's  woc/den  sword.  Formerly  the  Mul- 
heimer  never  announced  himself  on  the  tele- 
phone otherwise  than  by  the  sentence:  "  Hugo 


Stinnes  here."  That  was  long  ago.  If  he 
himself  were  at  all  to  make  a  call  now,  he 
would  surely  use  the  surname  only.  That  name 
is  declined  and  conjugated,  it  is  both  noun  and 
verb.  In  the  newspapers  of  radical  socialism 
one  meets  every  day  with  new-coined  words 
like  "Stinnesier,"  "Stinnesiren,"  "Stinnesis- 
mus."  'Stinnesregierung,"  All  this  is  meant 
to  designate  not  merely  a  clearly  defined  man, 
but  a  special  form  of  commercial  Conquista- 
dor— something,  in  spite  of  their  fundamental 
differences,  of  a  Rockefeller  as  well  as  of  a  War- 
ren Hastings  or  a  Cecil  Rhodes. 

I  saw  this  man  for  the  first  time  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  In  partnership  with  a  big 
bank,  the  Prussian  Government  had  set  the 
whole  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  industry  in 
an  uproar  by  their  attempt  to  acquire  secretly 
the  controlling  interest  in  a  mining  concern, 
which  the  Government  wished  to  nationalize. 
The  industrialists  themselves  believed  passion- 
ately in  the  superiority  of  private  over  national 
management,  and  1  was  a  spectator  of  the 
fight  at  the  general  meeting  which  was  to  make 
the  first  decision.  It  was  more  profitable  to 
see  than  to  hear— the  heads  were  more  inter- 
esting than  the  speeches.  I  noticed  especially 
a  silent  young  man  who  sat  almost  motionless, 
resting  his  head  on  his  hand;  only  in  the  inter- 
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vals  did  he  give  orders  in  a  low  tone.  He  was 
of  medium  size,  big-boned,  dressed  like  the 
bookkeeper  of  a  firm  in  some  small  town,  and 
his  pale  face,  with  the  brilliant  eyes  of  an  en- 
thusiast, was  framed  by  dark  hair  and  beard. 
He  reminded  one  faintly  of  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti,  but  still  more  of  pictures  of  the 
ecstatic  artisans  and  fishermen  who  having 
become  the  disciples  of  Jesus  wanted  to  be- 
come the  apostles  of  His  Evangelium.  A  face 
not  easily  forgotten  by  eyes  which  did  not  look 
at  the  mere  surface.  I  asked  my  neighbour 
who  this  gentleman  might  be,  and  received  the 
answer:  "Why,  that  is  Hugo  Stinnes!"  Al- 
though not  yet  35  years  old,  he  had  already 
attracted  public  attention  by  all  sorts  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  won  the  admiration  of 
many,  but  which  others  called  foolhardy  and 
reckless.  But  my  physiognomic  diagnosis, 
which  recognized  in  him  the  strongest  power 
among  these  industrial  leaders  and  masters  of 
finance,  was  politely  laughed  at  by  the  profes- 
sionals. "A  gifted  dare-devil,"  they  said; 
"but  compared  to  old  August  Thyssen,  the 
coal  king  and  the  wealthiest  man  in  Prussia 
he  is  nowhere."  Nevertheless  doubt  remained 
in  my  unprofessional  head.  Herr  Stinnes  had 
at  that  time  already  created  the  Oeutsch- 
Luxemburgische  Bergwerks-  und  Hiitten-Ak- 
tiengesdlschaft,  the  yearly  production  of  which 
was  about  5  million  tons  of  coal  and  f  million 
of  pig-iron.  He  was,  without  pushing  himself 
forward,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
Rhenish-Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate,  which 
regulated  production,  prices,  and  disposal  for 
the  Ruhr  district.  He  created  the  mighty 
Rheinisch-Westfalische  Elektricitat-Aktienge- 
sellschaft,  united  it  with  the  Siemens-Schuckert 
Concern,  brought  in  the  Gelsenkirchen  Mine 
Works  and  the  Bochumer  Union  of  Mining  and 
Steel-works,  and  called  the  whole  "Siemens- 
Rheinelbe-Schuckert  Union".  One  can  realise 
the  extent  of  this  undertaking  by  the  fact  that 
it  employs  200,000  workers.  He  created  an 
oceanic  shipping  company  and  dockyard  on 
the  largest  scale,  first  in  Emden  and  then  in 
Bremen.  He  acquired  in  Austria  the  Alpine 
Montangeseilschaft,  in  Steiermark  in  Erzberg, 
the  richest  ore-fieki  on  the  continent.  He 
bought  forests,  landed  properties,  grand  hotels, 
tenement  houses,  fisheries,  paper  factories, 
newspapers — not  merely  in  Germany,  not 
merely  in  Europe.  One  can  hardly  yet  survey 
the  number  of  concerns  in  which  he  has  a 
share,  or  which  he  partly  manages.    In  1912 


his  English  coal  business  was  already  as  exten- 
sive as  his  German.  To-day  he  is  an  industrial- 
capitalist  Great  Power  comparable  to  none 
which  Germany  has  as  yet  seen.  And  in  two 
hemispheres  he  fires  the  popular  imagination 
more  than  any  unofficial  ruler.  "Stinnes" 
is  knowledge,  system,  almost  a  m3^h. 

Thus  the  double  question  arises:  "Whence 
and  whither?" 

Whoever  travels  on  the  Rhine  will  see  many 
ships,  medium  size  and  small,  with  the  name 
of  the  firm  "  Matthias  Stinnes."  For  nearly  a 
hundred  years  they  have  been  seen.  In  the 
year  1808  Matthias  Stinnes,  skipper  and  coal 
retailer  in  Miilheim,  told  himself  that,  as  the 
merchant  had  to  cross  the  frontier  eight  times 
on  the  short  run  between  Bingen  and  Bonn, 
and  as  he  had  to  pay  duty  on  his  goods  32  times 
on  the  longer  run  Germersheim-Rotterdam, 
it  would  surely  pay  to  establish  a  direct  river 
connection  between  Koln  and  Rotterdam. 
He  made  himself  independent  of  his  father, 
who  was  also  a  skipper  and  coal  retailer,  bought 
for  1,240  Thaler  (2,700  Marks)  a  small  coal 
wharf  and  barge,  traded  then  only  along  the 
Ruhr,  but  prepared  constantly  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  great  plans.  In  1817  he  had  already 
9  ships  on  the  Rhine.  Why,  he  thought,  should 
others  pocket  the  dockyard  profits?  He  en- 
gaged experienced  boat  builders,  and  did  not 
rest  until  he  himself  thoroughly  understood 
the  work;  and  in  1820  he  had  66  ships,  built  by 
himself,  on  the  Rhine  between  Coblenz  and 
Rotterdam — ships  which,  as  sails  could  seldom 
be  used,  were  mostly  pulled  by  horses  with 
ropes.  Matthias  then  built  the  first  steamer, 
which  made  its  first  voyage  in  1843.  He  died 
shortly  after;  and  neither  his  eldest  son  (Mat- 
thias), nor  his  second  son  (Gustav),  was  gifted 
enough  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  business  to 
any  great  extent.  The  steam  tug,  towing  its 
string  of  barges,  brought  in  a  pretty  penny, 
and  for  that  very  reason  so  violently  annoyed 
the  horse  owners  and  drivers,  who  could  no 
longer  earn  an  income,  that  they  actually 
opened  gunfire  on  the  '"Matthias  Stinnes  1" 
near  Neuwied  in  1848,  the  year  of  the  first 
fruitless  German  revolution.  But  the  captain 
or  owner  of  the  ship  must  have  smelled  a  rat, 
for  the  deck  was  empty  and  the  wheel  house 
protected  on  all  sides  by  iron  plates;  the  caiH 
nons  and  blunderbusses  could  not  harm  it, 
and  with  its  compulsory  armor  it  continued 
its  work  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  "mad" 
year.    After  the  death  of  Gustav,  in  1876, 
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the  third  brother,  Hermann  Hugo,  became  the 
head  of  the  firm.  During  his  period  of  manage- 
ment, which  lasted  until  1887,  nothing  remark- 
able happened.  He  married  Adeline  Coupienne, 
and  this  quiet  lady,  deeply  interested  in  the 
classics,  art  and  literature,  with  a  pronounced 
German  patriotic  feeling,  although  of  French 
descent,  bore  him  in  February,  1870,  his  second 
son,  the  boy  Hugo.  The  boy  was  not  his 
father's  heir,  neither  was  he  brought  up  as 
such.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  in 
Coblenz,  and  then  learnt  the  practical  side  of 
a  miner's  work,  frequented  for  a  short  time  the 
Mining  Academy,  and  soon  found  out  that  the 
inherited  business,  managed  by  his  elder  bro- 
ther, did  not  offer  him  wide  enough  scope  for 
his  energies.  At  the  age  of  23,  a  period  during 
which  most  young  men  of  his  class  only  dream 
of  enjoying  themselves  in  the  field  of  sports, 
in  the  ball  room,  or  elsewhere,  he  asked  for 
50,000  marks  of  his  inheritance  and  founded 
with  it  the  firm  "Hugo  Stinnes,"  a  limited 
liability  company.  He  was  certainly  en- 
trusted later  with  the  management  of  the 
family  affairs,  but  he  is  not  an  heir,  he  is  an 
ancestor.  He  has  not  continued  the  old  but 
created  the  new.  And  even  though  traits  of 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Matthias,  re- 
appear in  him— the  urge  to  activity  and  the  clear 
perception  of  the  need  of  the  time — we  may 
nevertheless  denote  him,  who  is  throughout 
sui  generis,  with  an  expression  which  appears 
to  contradict  itself — a  parvenu  of  an  old- 
established  family.  This  family  had  20  steam- 
ers, 80  lighters,  4  coal  mines,  the  controlling 
interest  in  38  mining  concerns,  and  establish- 
ments from  the  Main  to  the  Dutch  border, 
from  Mannheim  to  Emmerich.  For  the  de- 
scendants of  a  Ruhr  skipj)er  this  was  not  so 
^  bad,  but  they  could  not  compare  with  the  big 
people  of  industry  and  shipping,  with  Haniel, 
Thyssen,  Henckel-Donnersmark.  Yet  within 
thirteen  years  of  the  foundation  of  his  firm 
(with  the  scanty  capital  of  50,000  marks)  Herr 
Hugo  Stinnes  became  the  biggest  dealer  in  his 
country  in  English  and  German  coal,  the  most 
important  man  in  the  Coal  Syndicate. 

"He  looks  like  a  glittering  piece  of  coal,"  an 
admirer  wrote.  Another  asserted  that  he  has 
the  head  of  an  Assyrian  king;  and  a  Frenchman 
said  mockingly:  "At  the  first  look  you  hesitate 
as  to  whether  you  have  a  professor  or  a  rabbi 
before  you."  All  of  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
more  melodramatic  than  correct.  In  spite  of 
the  almost  black  hair  and  beard,  the  curved 


nose  and  the  yellowish  pale  skin,  no  one  with  a 
knowledge  of  races  would  take  the  man  for  an 
Israelite  or  an  Assyrian.  No  person  experi- 
enced in  the  psychology  of  professions  would 
take  him  for  a  professor.  His  looks,  carriage, 
and  walk  are  those  of  the  skipper,  the  coal  skip- 
per from  the  lower  Rhine,  from  the  comer 
where  Germanic  and  Celtic,  German,  North- 
French,  and  Belgo-Dutch  blood  mix.  The  eye 
of  the  apostle,  with  its  enthusiastic  brilliance, 
is  extinguish^;  it  looks  out  calmly,  self- 
possessed,  and  not  unfriendly  into  the  wide 
world.  The  body  has  become  broader,  heavier; 
the  head  thicker,  the  movement  more  awkward. 
Many  a  Trade  Union  secretary  in  the  coal 
district  is  of  this  type;  still  oftener  is  it  en- 
countered in  Ymuiden  and  in  the  harbor 
quarter  of  Rotterdam. 

The  man  is  hewn  out  of  one  block,  not  built 
up,  by  no  means  complicated.  Like  any 
average  merchant,  he  lived  in  his  old  Mtil- 
heimer  house  even  during  the  war — he  probably 
does  so  now.  Small  rooms,  none  too  light; 
his  study  is  a  cell,  scarcely  larger  than  that  in 
Florence  of  Michelangelo,  of  whom  1  was  also 
again  reminded.  Everything  is  of  the  most 
extreme  simplicity.  The  family  life  is  most 
tender.  A  common  breakfast  is  laid  about 
seven  in  the  morning;  a  knitted  cosy  covers 
the  coffee  pot;  there  is  no  hot  dish — ^at  the  ut- 
most there  is  an  egg  for  each.  And  so  on. 
The  master  of  the  house  never  drinks  more 
than  two  glasses  of  light  table-wine,  he  does  not 
smoke,  he  takes  no  delight  in  food.  What 
does  he  enjoy?  He  never  reads  books,  has  no 
ear  for  music,  no  taste  for  the  masterpieces  of 
sculpture  and  painting;  it  is  very  seldom  that 
he  goes  to  the  theatre,  and  then  merely  to 
please  his  family  and  when  there  is  something 
to  laugh  at;  neither  does  he  seem  susceptible  to 
impressions  of  Nature.  Beech  forests,  Alpine 
landscapes,  sunsets  by  the  sea,  the  rapturous 
trills  of  larks  and  the  longing  call  of  the  night- 
ingale to  its  mate;  Shakespeare  and  Beethoven, 
Goethe  and  Mozart,  Donatello,  Velasquez, 
Rembrandt,  Rodin — ^for  him  none  of  these 
things  exist.  If  he  were  spirited  away  to* the 
high  tablelands  of  Himalaya,  he  would  im- 
mediately begin  to  examine  the  geologic- 
economic  j)ossibilities  of  the  place.  "My 
business,"  he  says,"  so  entirely  occupies  my 
imagination  that  there  is  no  room  for  anything 
else."  He  used  to  travel  a  couple  of  nights 
every  week,  always  without  a  servant,  gener- 
ally carrying  the  handbag,  which  was  his  only 
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hig^^.  TTC'-  :r.<g  S::e:  ir.:c  ihc  fl^rr-*:  Cir  r«-5<  'aa<  :->.  irruied  by  tr.t  e.'OCTier.oK  cf  ih^ 
ur.rJ  Tc:7  be  r<ver  cccuriec  rxre  ihir:  cr*  ^ir  F-f.~:-:.;<I>  ::  »i5  rrj^rtly  cz^  irw  en? 
ncccr.  e?  iT.  rc:e:  jlta:  h*  recer.cii  r:?  caller?  :r.  *h:ch  >crr-.ec:  :•:  iricre^t  h~:  ird  in  1914 
the  ccr-jr.cr-rxr-  H:?  c!c-:ij"::-:r.^.  rr:-  :rere  ^ere  to  he  tcutjC  eexn?  ^-bo  rr-aav 
\Tr.caL  cne<5  »*5  crier,  r-.-rckec  it.  N::  ur:\  :i:-ec  z'r.iz  the  rr-^rciil  state  ci  his  urcer- 
the  third  >exr  c:  the  *ar  ex:  AlSert  Eillr:.  the  t^kir.rs  ^is  net  >:;ir.c.  Fr:rr:  Custei:^.  wbene 
creatcrci  the  Hir-burz-.\rrtr;c2  Lir<e.  tc '*h-:r:  he  reii  \:er.r.5<  .Lt-jratur:  t:  Serbia  i:xi 
I  h2d  ir.rrcc-cev:  hin.  p^rr^ie  hrr  tc  b.:;.  2  rec:p:::e%:  :t  25  the  p^p^rr-rrer^ratxjn  for  ^-ar. 
dirr^r  jacket.  Lrril  ther.  bt  hid  sha-sys  sp-  he  5r«  c-.c!-^;.  h:r-*  ^-.th  his  ^tfe  arxi  wcrk- 
pear&datc±nerrt  his  w.:rier.^cl:the5  Mir.>  r-^te  sjt  it  the  telcphor.e  m  his  Bjccarrcti 
kings  ci  tir-£rce  Ar<i  irjcustr.  have  5h:"»T:  2  zzl  ::r  rcurteen  hccr?,  and.  cr.  the  very  day  cf 
similar  n:cces:>  :r.  their  stardarcs  cf  lire:  hut  h:s  rerurr..r!acec  all  his  nxzustr^J  undertakings 
in  neariy  ever,  case  their  r:«:t:ve  ^55  a  "aeari-  ur<:r.  a  ^ir  "rafis.  He  procured  ccaJ  in  Italian 
ness  cf  I'uxur;.  ard  a  recczritic-:  ■::  the  fact  hart>:r?  ::r  the  Oerrar.  cruisers  Cc^i€n  and 
that  crJy  aSter-rousr.e^s  ca-.  ersure  a  r::-  BusLiu  thereby  e-abiir.g  then  to  escape  to 
longed  ir^iter.  «::  Fh>5:cal  ::rccs.  Herr  the  sea  c:  Marr^cra.  "ahere  they  were  trar.s- 
Stinnes  has  r.e*.er  Irved  ctheraise.  ar.d  he  ::rr-ed  :r.tc  Turkish  '»arsh:p<,  paral>^g  the 
would  never  chxse  to  live  rthe-T^-ise  zhir.  he  pa-a  c:  the  Russiar.  bear,  in  the  Black  Sea,  by 
used  to  dc  at  .Vulheirt.  Luxur.- h-as  r.o  r-.:re  crr.start!;.  rere'»ec  pricks  .:f  the  doling 
attractior.  f :r  h:_-r.  th-an  have  ar.y  :f  the  ether  reedle.  He  prc'^^rced  all  Italy  -aith  coal,  l^ 
vapor?  c-f  culrure.  O: n:: : r:ab>  h.:te!<  in  Eer-  '.ie-.ir.^  thjit  he  cc-b:r.ed  a  highly  pr>r.tab-Ie 
lin  and  Har-.burz  belir;  t:  hrr.  sr.d  he  r.cw  busir.ess  'a'ith  a  deed  cf  u-l>e  patrictisr:.  He 
sta>-s  there  ar.d  ::r  buffr.-rfs  reasons,  keeps  a  thcuzht  that,  as  ::  r-.ust  rely  i:>:n  Gern:an 
number  cf  secretaries — rt-i^t  ::  them  frcrr.  the  ccal.  Italy  ^ould  r.:t  take  up  artr.s  apir.st 
General — and  Adrr.ir^lzy — Staft  cf  the  Kaiser's  Gem~.any  and  its  allie?.  He  was  disappointed, 
day.  But  no  external  dantir.  n-:ne  cf  the  and  this  rrst  disappn: intment  w^as  fc'Jo**ed  by 
ornaments  cf  life,  have  zrry  \-2lje  fcr  hint,  and  many  mere:  but  ncne  cf  them,  could  sh^ke  his 
in  reality  it  appears  to  hhn  that  it  is  unworthy  :^nm  belie:  in  Germ-any 's  nnjj  \-ictcMry.  He, 
of  a  seric-u;  m-an  to  sperA  time  :n  carefJ  and  who  h-ad  p-e\->:us:y  kept  v;u3etly  out  c-f  the 
tasteful  dressing,  cr  on  the  ccmr^»:s:t>:n  cf  a  lirrselight.  is  n:w  heard  in  all  government 
meal  to  please  his  friends.  On  this  >::nt  also  omces  and  Prussian  state  departments  as 
is  he  the  absclute  cpr^:site  -rf  Ballin.  ur.c  w^s  admcnisher.  ad-.^.ser.  inciter.  .Vter  he  visited 
as  happy  when  he  cou-d  put  s.:m.ethin£  pa--  Kc\t.v  as  the  rue-st  cf  the  Ncrth-Eistem.\miy 
ticularly  eccd  in  frcnt  cf  a  welcome  ruest  as  is  Command,  he  ad-.:anced  the  strongest  economic 
a  child  »+ien  the  Christm-as  zifts  are  distrtS  ar^umjents  ur^:n  General  Ludendc-rn.  and  en- 
uted.  "Our  Big  Industrials  :-:m.  the  !:wYr  deavoun^f  t:  brmc  him.  »tth  ?.'.ar^hal  Hin- 
Rhinc,"  Ballfn  -.zid,  "are  exceedinrly  ccmpe-  denbu-^c  t:  Falkenh-a>T.s  point  .f  %iew.  He 
tent  people.  But  they  believe  it  their  duty  t>:  -as  also  the  c:nndint  of  the  .Adm.ira!t>-.  of 
develop  the  unccuthress  :f  business  inter-  Tirritc  and  the  m-iny  >:<un^er  naval  c^.cers 
course  to  p^rfecticn.  Stinne?  has  yet  ancther  ^ho.  seen  after  the  Sfctnninc  cf  the  ^ur,  de^ 
quality  peculiar  to  him.:  Just  as  then?  are  r-en  manded  unrest-icted  subm-arine  -aarare.  He 
who  cannot  leave  a  pretty  w:man  alone,  so  "e\er  saw  the  Ka:sc-.  E\^r  since  Vs'ilhe-Im. 
Stinnes  cannot  keep  a»"ay  :r:m.  a  busm.c>-s  dismissed  ?:smarck  l:Ve  a  troublesome  lacke>. 
which  looks  £:c->d  to  him.  He  cannot  nfst  un::l  he  had  Sxn  m:st  u-"p:rular  -ith  the  *:^t  ele- 
he  possesses  it,  or  is  its  ri-rsl.  I  am.  pleased  ""t^ts  amo~*:'*estcm,  industrialists,  b^scause  :c 
that  that  brought  us  personally  tc*>ethc-.  a-d  *>  cn.i:c  v-  -oS;.  sta^s  ere-cts.  Tnese  m.en. 
we  get  on  very  well  now.  Put  o-lv  the  ,t'-i*-  v»h,-  -v:"vr  c.'.ctid  :-^ien?  nor  h^rr-.-s  Keen- 
day  he  laughingly  threatened  me  that  a"  tc- t:^c  -\:-x-^Ke4:xru-^  v\hemrat  .  tho  did  no: 
war  he  would  occupy  hi-:-se"f  ^\:th  vV>ca-  >!^.:^  lo"*:  t.^  rut  r.tle<  oc  -^jbuity  b^::re  their  namies, 
ping  on  a  large  scale.  '^  ou  do/  I  Tvr'xd  v.-:*!  -x'used  t."*  foillo-a  those  capitalists  -h-:  jrcred. 
an  equally  pleased  face,  then  t*v  '••a~-bu-*>  o-  at  a->  rate  acneed  t:  rat  -^"ith  a  certain 
America  Line  will  no  lo-^^-  "xv'  tSr  Vast  \m-:^  sum  t,-  v:s  .'•'a/cst.  ::r  >st  any  c«d 
hesitation  about  carryl-j:  ..t  •./;::  xld  o.vl  >cvr"*\*  ,-  hu-^a^e  purp^jse.  and  -^b:  were 
trade  plans.  '  c.-^cu^^-:*  accrrdm^  t:  th-e  r-ie  :•:  tbe 
This  impulse  to  seize  up^m  a-\  v-vl  .**  b;'>>  o.^*t-butvr.    dec:-at--d    :r   ermocCed.    Herr 
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Stinnes  would  have  been  the  man  to  show  the 
Kaiser  with  merciless  plainness  when  he  was 
swerving  from  the  path  of  duty.  At  a  court 
where  the  first  commandment  was  "His  Ma- 
jesty needs  sunshine,"  and  where  therefore  bad 
news  must  cast  no  shadow,  there  was  no  room 
for  these  dull  positivists,  these  fanatically  seri- 
ous business  men. 

For  four  years,  save  for  the  restrictions  of 
war,  he  could  sell  his  wares  freely,  from  Ostend 
practically  to  Bagdad.  With  German,  Polish, 
Belgian,  Luxemburgian,  and  North-French 
coals,  and  German  and  Austrian  iron  ore,  oil 
from  Rumania  and  Galicia — with  all  this  he 
could  make  all  sorts  of  things,  even  under  the 
grip  of  the  blockade.  And  the  firm  of  Stinnes 
now  made  everything.  The  producer  of  raw 
materials  was  also  the  maker  of  the  finished 
article  who  delivered  even  arms  and  munitions 
and,  by  way  of  Holland,  acted  as  wholesale 
merchant  of  coals  and  comestibles  to  Scandin- 
avia and  other  countries.  Never  before  had 
business  so  quickened  his  imagination,  and  it 
was  as  if  only  now,  in  this  time  of  quick  orders 
and  mute  obedience  to  unthinking  force,  this 
spiritually  primitive  man  felt  in  his  right  ele- 
ment. Everyone  asked  for  his  advice,  and 
with  every  month  that  passed  his  power  grew. 
He  undertook  even  diplomatic  work,  attempt- 
ing to  make  peace  with  Russia,  through  Japan. 
But  here  he  reached  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 
if  he  had  known  how  closely  and  intimately  the 
Viscount  Motono  had  felt  bound  to  the  Western 
Powers  ever  since  his  diplomatic  period  in  Paris, 
he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  be- 
lieving that  this  Japanese  nobleman  desired 
an  alliance  with  Germany  and  revolutionary 
Russia.  If  he  had  not  lacked  all  previous 
knowledge  in  the  fields  of  history  and  politics, 
then  the  innumerable  agents  who  overwhelmed 
him  with  tales,  peace  proposals,  and  corrupt 
plans,  would  not  have  succeeded  in  deluding 
him  so  often.  He  would  not  then  have  agreed 
to  the  despatch  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  Petrograd, 
he  would  not  have  agreed  to  the  Brest-Litovsk 
Peace,  he  would  not  have  adhered  to  the  quick 
and  decisive  results  expected  of  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare,  and  he  would  not  in  blind 
faith  have  repeated  the  maxim  that  the  Ger- 
mans could  wrest  victory  from  the  Allies  before 
one  American  transport  could  manage  to  break 
through  the  chain  of  U-boats.  He  could  not 
measure  the  standard  of  jyower  of  other  coun- 
tries, he  believed  them  to  be  wounded  to  death 
even  before  they  had  attempted  what  was 


possible  in  the  way  of  armament,  and  he 
thought  that  by  intensifying  frightfulness— air 
bombardments,  long-range  guns,  the  sinking  of 
merchantmen,  poisonous  gases,  etc. — he  wcxild 
hasten  their  defeat.  But  exactly  the  opposite 
happened:  the  more  cruel  the  warfare,  the  more 
stubborn  became  the  resistance  of  the  assailed 
peoples.  The  long-range  bombardment  of 
Pari)  did  more  to  hearten  and  encourage  the 
French  than  did  the  wise  influence  of  General 
Petain  in  stiffening  the  feeling  in  the  army, 
which  had  degenerated  under  Nivelle's  com- 
mand. This  mistake  of  a  man  who  never  mixed 
in  politics,  and  who  often  himself  said  that  he 
did  not  understand  it,  may  not  seem  so  strange, 
but  his  underestimation  of  that  technical  in- 
novation, the  tank,  which  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  war  became  one  of  the  deckling  factors, 
was  almost  beyond  understanding;  for  as  far  as 
the  technical  necessities  and  possibilities  are 
concerned,  his  foresight  almost  equalled  genius. 
The  conclusion  of  the  war,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  mining  works  in  Luxemburg 
(through  the  union  of  the  German  Luxemburg 
with  Gelsenkirchen  the  pits  were  closed  down), 
has  not  for  a  moment  checked  his  activity. 
Because  of  Germany's  great  need,  his  power, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  grown  until  it  is 
almost  immeasurable.  To  a  large  extent  it  is 
due  to  his  indefatigable  exertions  that  Ger- 
many again  produced  in  1921  as  much  coal 
as  in  191 3,  that  it  doubled  its  production  of 
lignite,  and  was  able  to  employ  almost  all  its 
labor  forces— the  workers  who  had  grown  up 
as  well  as  those  deported  from  foreign  countries 
and  released  from  the  army.  He  reached,  later 
on,  the  goal  towards  which  he  had  looked  for  a 
long  time:  independence  of  the  banks,  the  al- 
mighty industrial  banks,  the  directors  of  which 
have  the  deciding  vote  as  credit-givers  in  all 
industrial  concerns,  and  who  are  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  nature  of  German  administration  as 
the  close  union  of  laboratory  knowledge  and 
practical  technique.  Only  at  the  age  of  fifty 
did  he  achieve  this  freedom;  his  power  has  now 
grown  beyond  all  banks,  everybody  obeys 
willingly  his  call.  Of  his  other  aim,  the  linking 
up  of  industry  in  "vertical  combines",  more  is 
being  said  in  the  world  press  than  is  necessary. 
Whilst  previously  the  trend  was  towards  fusion 
of  similar  concerns,  Herr  Stinnes  endeavours  to 
combine  different  undertakings  in  such  a  way 
that  one  can  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
other.  This  idea  is  not  as  new  as  it  might  ap- 
pear at  a  superficial  glance.    The  Ruhr  skipper 
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Matthias  Stinnes.  who  got  the  idea  of  building 
his  own  ships  and  himself  pocketing  the  wharf 
profits,  was  in  his  own  small  way  a  "vertical 
combiner/'  Hugo,  the  grandson,  who  amongst 
other  things  deals  also  in  ''public  opinion/' 
boys  forests  to  provide  him  with  wood  pulp, 
paper  factories  to  prepare  it,  and  printing  works 
to  produce  his  own  newspapers.  When  he 
himself  produces  timber,  ore,  manganese,  and 
all  other  supplementary  materials  necessary 
for  his  business,  he  obviously  saves  the  profit  of 
The  middleman.  All  this  is  thought  out  and 
executed  by  an  uncommonly  clever  man  of 
wide  views  and  with  first-rate  organizing  talent. 
But  where  behind  this  striving  for  personal 
power  in  small  things,  as  well  as  behind  the 
giant  constructor's  urge  towards  big  goals, 
is  an  effort  to  achieve  that  which  benefits  the 
nation,  and  thereby  also  benefits  humanity? 
This  question  of  '*  whither"  can  not  be  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  any  man,  be  he  ever  so 
friendly  with  Herr  Stinnes.  He  sees  a  chaos  of 
concerns  and  undertakings,  good  and  bad,  but 
nowhere  the  spiritual  synthesis  which  alone 
has  the  power  to  impress  the  spirit.  Herr 
Stinnes  speaks  loudly  of  his  contempt  for  the 
politicians;  but  he  has  entered  the  Reich- 
stag, their  most  hideous  arena.  He  talks  about 
the  cruel  heart  of  the  conqueror,  and  forgets 
what  he,  in  his  certainty  of  victory,  demanded 
from  those  whom  he  considered  conquered. 
He  strove  for  a  customs  alliance  with  France, 
so  that  he  might  unite  the  coal  and  ore  of  Eu- 
rope in  one  gigantic  structure,  and  when  he  did 
not  immediately  obtain  it  from  M,  Loucheur, 
he  turned  crossly  towards  England.  He  sees 
that  in  their  mismanagement  of  Germany  the 
bureaucrats  will  use  the  German  need  for 
credit  to  transform  railways  and  postal  services 
into  private  companies;  but  he  forgets  that  this 
denationalization  will  not  lower  prices  in  our 


time  of  need,  also  that  they  must  not  be  de- 
graded to  anti-social  undertakings  through  the 
massKiismissal  of  surplus  officials  and  workers. 
This  he  fails  to  see,  and  again  forgets  that  the 
"stunt"  which  would  give  the  control  of  the 
chief  means  of  communication  to  the  masters 
of  the  most  important  raw  materials,  would 
defeat  itself*  He  does  not  even  consider  one 
of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  our  present 
economic  weakness:  that  a  good  third  of  the 
products  of  German  industry  (metals,  chemi- 
cals, textiles,  etc.)  which  until  1914  supplied 
the  requirements  of  foreign  powers,  was  manu- 
factured during  the  war  by  Germany's  adver- 
saries, and  that  the  quantity  of  these  product 
has  been  doubled  at  a  time  when  the  purchas-^ 
ing  power  of  Europe*  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  far  into  Siberia,  has  greatly 
decreased.  He  deliberately  ignores  the  need 
of  honestly  indentifying  Germany's  happiness 
and  good  fortune  with  his  own.  But  to  be 
really  great  he  must  hold  this  creed  as  a  founda- 
tion store  of  his  power.  But  his  danger  is  the 
danger  of  all  despots — the  court.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  people  who  look  on  him 
as  a  born  genius,  as  a  character  from  German 
mythology;  they  worship  him  as  the  future 
savior  of  Germania.  and  they  would  like  to 
crown  him  as  Lord  of  the  Germans  and  the 
founder  of  a  "People's  Empire/'  Young 
Stinnes,  the  lonely  dreamer  with  the  eyes  of  an 
apostle,  would  have  had  no  patience  with  these 
lackeys,jesters,  psychopaths,  and  pushers.  (Thi 
already  proclaimed  crown  prince  of  thedynasty^ 
Hugo's  eldest  son,  has  a  yet  greater  genius  for 
figures  than  his  father.)  Or  does  the  grand- 
son of  the  thrifty  skipper  and  miner  in  reality 
dream  merely  of  heaping  up  fortunes,  of 
weaving  a  close-meshed  net  of  international 
commercial  power?  If  so,  then  he  will  merely 
be  immortal  until  he  dies. 
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HOW  NEW  YORK  IS  CHECKING  THE 
HIGH  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Governor  Miller's  Emergency  Measures  to  Popularize  Budget  Re- 
form Without  Waiting  for  a  Permanent  Constitutional  Amendment 

By  KENDALL  BANNING 

Ncte. — Governor  Miller  of  New  York  believes  in  the  Executive  Budget,  wbicb  is  tbe  ideal  form  of 
control  of  governmental  finances.  Notwitbstanding  this  belief,  be  bas  installed  an  emergency  budget 
system  in  New  York  wbicb  is  not  an  Executive  Budget  in  its  pure  form.  Tbe  following  article  de- 
scribes tbe  circumstances  under  wbicb  be  attacked  tbe  problem  of  budget  reform,  and  analyses  hotb  tbe 
system  be  bas  actually  installed  and  tbe  results  wbicb  tbat  system  bas  acbieved. — The  EDrroRS. 


NEW  YORK  STATE,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  is  not  only  put- 
ting a  peremptory  check  upon  its 
alarmingly  rapid  increase  in  the 
cost  of  government,  but  is  doing  it 
in  a  way  that  holds  out  promises  of  enduring 
benefit. 

The  persistent  growth  of  the  state's  expen- 
ditures, particularly  during  the  past  forty  years, 
has  occasioned  grave  concern  to  the  few  who 
have  given  the  subject  study.  Until  recently 
it  has  been  difficult  to  interest  the  average  citi- 
len  in  the  problems  of  state  finance,  because 
the  taxes  that  he  paid  were  indirect  taxes,  and 
he  did  not  realize  that  he  was  paying  the  bills. 
But  when  the  state,  in  its  financial  embarrass- 
ment, was  finally  compelled  to  reach  out  and 
figufatively  tap  that  citizen  on  the  shoulder 
ami  d^nand  a  personal  check  from  him  in  the 
form  of  an  income  tax,  that  citizen  awakened 
to  a  situation  which  has  been  growing  more 
perikyus  for  more  than  a  generation.  And  the 
prospect  that  this  personal  income  tax  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  increase  with  the  mount- 
ing costs  of  state  government  tends  to  bring 
the  subject  almost  within  the  realms  of  a  popu- 
lar issue. 

Here  is  the  serious  situation  that  Governor 
Miller  faces: 

Since  1903,  the  net  debt  of  New  York  State, 
has  increased  (in  round  figures)  from  7  million 
dollars  to  188  millbn  dollars,  or  2,545  per  cent. 
Yet  during  this  period  the  population  has  only 
increased  from  ji  millions  to  lol  millions,  or 
only  37  per  cent. 
In  approximately  the  same  length  of  time, 


also,  the  per  capita  net*  state  debt  of  New 
York  has  risen  from  I0.94  in  1903  to  $17.03  in 
1919  (the  last  available  figures).  This  is  an 
increase  of  i3i  i  per  cent. 

Turn  now  for  a  moment  from  debts  to  current 
expenditures.  The  expmditures  out  0^  the 
general  fund  of  the  state,  exclusive  ot  interest 
on  the  canal  and  highway  debts  and  ot  the 
free  school  fund,  have  increased  from  7  millkHi 
dollars  in  1885  to  75  million  dollars  in  1920— 
an  amazing  increase  in  general  running  expenses 
of  more  than  i  ,055  per  cent,  in  thirtynfive  ynrs. 
The  per  capita  increase  of  expmditures  is 
scarcely  less  startlmg:  whereas  in  18B5  it  was 
only  f2.20  per  person,  in  1920  it  was  f9J06  per 
person,  an  increase  of  31 1  per  cent. 

Yet  during  this  same  period,  the  population 
of  this  state  has  increased  only  94  per  cent., 
and  the  assessed  valuatkm  of  r^  and  personal 
property  liable  to  taxation  in  the  state  has 
increased  from  3  billkm  dollars  to  13)  bilUon 
dollars,  or  only  421  per  cent.— and  a  large  part 
of  this  increase  is  theoretical  rather  tfaim  real, 
owing  to  new  methods  of  taxation.  That  the 
cost  of  state  government  should  increase  with 
the  growth  of  populatkMi  and  with  the  greater 
coniplexities  that  arise  from  an  extension  of 
governmental  functions  is  to  be  expected,  but 
that  those  costs  shodd  be  so  disproportionately 
large  is  a  sympton  of  disocder  that  cannot  be 
indefinitdy  ignored. 

Governor  Miller  sensed  the  import  of  this 
trend,  and  he  appreciated  that  the  time  had 
come   to  make  inunediate  and  substantial 

*Anet  debt  bthe  funded  and  Hotting  debt  less  the  sink- 
ing  fond  i 
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economies.  His  first  and  most  urgent  need  was 
a  budget  system  that  would  enable  him  to 
acquire  some  control  of  the  state  finances. 
The  only  such  instrument  at  his  disposal  was 
the  obsolete  type  of  budget  which  he  inherited 
and  which  is  known  as  the  "  Legislative  Bud- 
get." This  is  prepared  by  legislative  commit- 
tees and  submitted  to  the  legislative  body  for 
approval — a  procedure  which  places  that  body 
in  the  compromising  iK)sition  of  passing  upon 
its  own  recommendations.  This  is  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  budgetary  procedure  which  the 
proud  state  of  New  York  has  shared  with  but 
a  single  sister  state — Arkansas.  It  has  been 
aptly  stated  that  it  "violates  every  principle 
of  responsibility  ";  certainly  it  is  the  least  sound 
of  the  various  types  of  budgets  which  have 
been  adopted  either  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  by  statute  by  forty-three  of  our  forty- 
eight  states.  It  is  an  approved  principle  of 
government  that  the  legislative  body  should 
have  only  an  advisory  and  control  function  so 
far  as  the  budget  is  concerned. 

To  understand  something  of  the  bearing  of 
New  York's  budget  system  upon  Governor 
Miller's  problem  when  he  entered  upon  his 
duties,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  word 
"budget/'    It  has  been  defined  thus: 

BUDGET:  A  plan  of  expenditures  for  a  definite 
period,  based  on  a  careful  estimate 
of  needs  and  resources,  together  with 
definite  proposals  for  financing  these 
expenditures. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  responsible  state  govern- 
ment, like  a  responsible  business  concern,  must, 
sooner  or  later,  operate  on  some  such  plan  of 
budgetary  control  as  defined  above  if  it  is  to 
maintain  its  financial  balance;  the  time  when 
the  word  "budget"  may  be  loosely  applied  to  a 
mere  collection  of  incomplete  estimates  and 
notes  from  various  departments  has  passed.  A 
budget,  in  its  correct  sense,  involves  a  compact, 
complete  programme  of  expenditures. 

The  budget  plans  which  have  been  adopted 
by  our  states  may  be  divided  into  four  main 
groups,  each  of  which  places  the  responsibility 
for  the  initiation  of  the  budget  upon  a  different 
source.    These  types  are: 

I.  The  Executive  Budget,  which  provides 
that  the  Governor  be  made  responsible 
for  its  formulation.  This  typeis  generally 
recognized  as  the  most  sound  and  practical 
of  all  of  them,  and  since  the  first  thorough- 
going budget  of  this  kind  was  adopted  by 


Maryland  in  1916,  other  states  have  fol- 
lowed. At  present,  twenty-three  of  our 
states  have  executive  budget  systems,  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

2.  The  Administrative  Board  Budget,  which 
provides  that  the  budget  be  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  by  boards 
composed  of  administrative  officers — tx 
officio  members  and  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  or  solely  of  members  se- 
lected by  the  Governor;  eleven  states  have 
adopted  this  form  of  budget. 

3.  The  Administrative-Legislative  Board 
Budget,  which  provides  that  a  committee 
made  up  of  both  administrative  and  legis- 
lative officers  initiate  the  budget.  Seven 
states  have  adopted  this  form  of  budget. 

4.  The  Legislative  Budget,  which  has  already 
been  described. 

The  principal  provision  of  the  proposed  Ex- 
ecutive Budget  for  New  York  State  may  be 
summarized  thus: 

The  Governor  shall  prepare  and  make  public  a 
tentative  budget,  including  a  complete  plan  of  pro- 
posed expenditures  and  estimated  revenues  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  Budget  Bill  shall  be  considered 
by  the  standing  committees  of  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature  sitting  jointly  in  open  session. 

The  Governor  shall  have  the  right  personally,  or 
through  his  representative  (and  it  shall  be  his  duty 
when  requestied  by  the  Legislature),  to  appear  before 
the  Legislature  or  any  committee  thereof,  to  be  heard 
or  to  answer  questions  with  respect  to  the  Budget. 

The  Legislature  shall  not  alter  or  amend  the  Bud- 
get Bill  except  by  striking  out  or  reducing  items. 
Neither  house  of  the  Legislature  shall  make  other 
appropriations,  excepting  emergency  appropriations, 
until  the  Budget  Bill  has  been  acted  upon.  No 
other  appropriations  shall  be  made,  unless  embodied 
in  a  supplementary  appropriation  bill  for  a  single 
object. 

The  efforts  to  supplant  the  Legislative  Bud- 
get system  with  the  Executive  Budget  system 
in  New  York  State  have  been  carried  on  in- 
sistently ever  since  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  191 5,  when  the  more  approved  form  of 
budgetary  control  was  first  proposed  for  New 
York  by  the  Committee  of  State  Finances  and 
Expenditures,  of  which  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson 
was  chairman.  When  these  proposals  were 
defeated  at  the  polls,  the  fight  was  carried  on 
by  the  Reconstruction  Commission  appointed 
by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  in  1918,  and  more 
recently  by  the  New  York  State  Association 
which  grew  out  of  that  body.    More  than  half 
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of  the  states  windi  ha\^  adopted  some  form  of 
budgetan  control  are  now  operating  under  the 
Executive  Budget  s\-stem:  Go\-emor  Miller  has 
himself  endorsed  the  plan.  It  u-as  on  this  issue 
indeed,  that  one  of  Go\i?mor  Miller  5  first 
struggles  for  authority  v^as  staged. 

Opposition  to  the  Executi\"e  Budget  s>stem 
had  de\'eloped  from  the  first  not  only  among 
politicians  and  orHce  hoMers  but  also  among 
minor  go\*emment  emplo>ees.  Contractor^. 
polioMnen.  finanen.  and  others  who  came  into 
contact  vkith  the  State  Gox-emment  opposed 
the  plan  because  it  threatened  to  cut  off  their 
accustomed  channels  of  access  to  the  Legtsia- 
ture  and  thereby  depri\-e  them  of  favors.  To 
oppose  these  reactionjLr>  forces  in  and  out  of 
the  Legislature,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ''in- 
visible go\'efmnent  **  that  controUed  the  state 
finances  through  committees  subjected  to  var- 
ious influences  and  acting  behind  dosed  doors. 
ob\iousIy  required  more  time  than  tfaeGo\"ernor 
had  at  his  dis|x>sal:  to  become  effectrv-e,  such 
amendments  must  he  passed  by  tik\>  Legisla- 
tures  ^ith  only  a  sin^  senatorial  eiectior 
(held  e\Tef>"  two  years '  interv-ening.  To  meet 
the  efnergenc>\  and  to  secure  better  bulgetar> 
control  from  the  start  of  his  administratioa.  the 
Governor  concei>"ed  the  idea  of  creating  a 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Control. 

The  Board  of  Esrirruate  and  Controi  %as  es- 
tab&hed  "  50  as  to  secure  coof^trarion  t^fTneec 
the  Legfelauire  and  the  Executive  in  a  rrx^re 
soentific  pceparatixi  of  the  budget."  to  q-joce 
the  Go\Trt5or.  It  was  given  p>wer  to  ecabie  it 
to  e&minate  waste  in  the  pubiic  printings  to 
devbe  and  inaugurate  better  bisCTess  raetbods 
in  the  control  and  making  oi  pcrcfcases.  and  to 
ktstal  more  eiScaaxt  methods  of  jdministrati?c- 
it  t>  cocriposed  of  four  nxmbefs:  these  are  the 
Go\iert5or.  tbt  Cocr-pcroLler  rbe  chairrr^in  of 
the  State  Finance  G?r:r!ifttee  ci  the  Secate.  and 
the  chaiirrian  of  tise  AsseE:±t>  \^a>^  and 
Means  Corrmittee. 

It  canncc  be  denied  that  sixfe  a  tcard  can 
attani  enonnocs  powers:  rcdeed.  that  w^is  rise 
intent.  It  txvc  ocl}.  rnaies  up  the  state  bodget. 
but  it  coctxofe  its  es^^oditures.  [t  can  re- 
ocganue  departmects  by  nat  [t  cs  the  pur- 
chasing and  printiru  agecc>  of  the  state- 
Lump  s;2m  apcropciatiocs  ha\-e  been  puced  in 
its  hands.  5i^  a  Jxani  has  to  c^  vested  witri 
p.vfcifr  if  it  t>  to  fdbiti  its  purpose  of  e&ctmg 
icunediare  ecocsocaes  as  wied  as  of  reoraoizing 
the  work  of  the  varocs  su&^dhissocs  *x  rise 
state  on  a  basis  that  w^  tend  tv>  ehnmxate 


waste  in  the  future.  The  question  of  its  vahie 
b  not  necessarily  determined  b>'  the  ultimate 
soundness  or  imsoundness  of  the  plan  of  bud- 
getar>'  control  which  it  embodies,  bat  wfaetfaer 
or  not  it  accomplishes  the  immediate  ends  for 
wiiich  it  was  created.  It  was  not  primariy 
designed  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  state's 
machiner> .  but  rather  as  an  instrument  for 
carT>ing  through  a  potic>  of  real  ur]genc>' — 
economy. 

Thus  Go\eroor  MiDer's  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Control  b  ikot  an  example  of  the  ideal 
budget  system,  wliich  b  the  Executi\ie  Budget. 
The  Go\iM-nor's  partial  abandonnwit  of  the 
older  plan  b  justified  only  on  the  grounds  that 
the  tiew  plan  b  quicker  in  brTng^lg  about  im- 
mediately necessar>  results.  The  Go^-emor's 
action  in  thb  matter  has  naturally  brought 
down  upon  him  the  criticbm  of  the  more  ex- 
treme adherents  of  the  Executive  Bod^  plan 
who.  pniiaps  00  the  theor>'  that  "the  good  is 
atw^ays  the  enemy  of  the  best."  are  dtsmdmed 
to  believe  that  good  can  cocne  from  a  middle- 
course  budget  plan  and  wiio  questioQ  that  much 
material  saving  has  been  or  can  he  effected. 

The  e^ort  to  estimate  the  vahie  of  Gowrmor 
Milers  economy  programnoe  thus  resolves  it- 
self. parti>  at  least,  into  a  con^iieratioo  of  what 
the  ""facts*  actually  are. 

Cocsxfer.  f:>r  illusrratixi.  the  comparatively 
minor  but  D^ne  the  less  significant  item  of 
the  state  printing  bills-  l-fere  the  Go^reroor 
bofdiy  transferred  the  powiers  of  the  State 
Printing  Board  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Cocrrol  and  eliminated  items  aggregating 
S«o.oa>  a  \ear.  Approxin^tdy  $2^0.000  of 
thb  anx?cnt  had  heretofore  Ixen  spent  anuog 
the  newspapers  of  the  state — two  uiewL^^upeis 
in  each  cocait^ — for  pubfisfeing  the  laws  passed 
b>  the  Legbiatin^es.  These  newspapers  have 
long  txen  selected  og  the  bosb  of  strict  part>' 
regdaritv.  The  result  has  naniralb  been  to 
make  the  txal  papers  "  safe"  b>  a  threatesied 
wTthdraw:iI  of  the  state  patronage  in  case  tiae>- 
assumed  a  critical  editorial  attirjde  toward 
the  idn!inisrrai3oc  in  oi5ce  at  the  time.  As 
this  patronage  s^^iied  the  dafereDsce  between 
procit  aad  loss  in  thie  case  of  many  of  the 
jTM^er  !!ewsca;xrs.  the  eSsct  has  been  to 
miizzie  the  pressw  portBcnrbrty  during  zchtr- 
catorial  >ears  whun  t&e  po&tkal  power  of  the 
press  is  a  tictor  to  be  rectooed  with  ,  wbax  the 
cDL>ae>  dcstrirtired  amrag  the  papers  has  heest 
shown  to  be  ^XIr  or  live  times  greater  than  in 
the  ioiervenmis  vears^ 
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The  foregoing  incident  is  cited  not  because 
the  savings  that  resulted  are  considerable,  but 
because  it  illustrates  Governor  Miller's  practi- 
cal method  of  attack  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
his  personality. 

To  get  a  larger  perspective  on  Governor 
Miller's  financial  programme  as  a  whole,  a  brief 
summary  of  his  record  may  be  made  thus: 

His  message  of  a  year  ago  estimated  revenues 
of  (roundly)  130  million  dollars.  His  message 
of  this  year  showed  actual  revenues  of  (roundly) 
i47i  million  dollars,  or  revenues  of  17I  million 
dollars  more  than  was  anticipated. 

In  his  message  of  a  year  ago,  the  Governor 
estimated  expenditures  of  145  million  dollars. 
His  message  of  this  year  shows  actual  expendi- 
tures of  136  million  dollars,  or  an  expenditure 
of  9  million  dollars  less  than  was  anticipated. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1922,  is  122  million  dollars; 
the  estimated  expenditure  is  1431  million  dol- 
lars, thus  leaving  an  estimated  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  revenue  of  21^  million  dollars 
which  will  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  provided 
for  genera!  purposes,  on  the  principle  that  "it 
is  sound  policy  to  use  the  existing  surplus  to 
tide  us  over  the  present  period  of  lean  reve- 
nues/* How  correct  these  figures  are  will  be 
revealed  in  his  next  message, 

A  study  of  the  Governor's  economy  measures 
reveals  that  the  greatest  immediate  savings 
were  brought  about  by  the  simple  and  old- 
fashioned  process  of  attacking  with  an  axe  the 
budget  requirements  submitted  by  the  various 
departments;  56^  million  dollars  were  lopped 
off  thus  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  more  enduring  economies  that  are  possi- 
ble lie  in  a  reorganization  and  consolidation  of 
the  state  departments.  In  New  York  there 
are  anywhere  from  1 50  to  190  more  or  less  un- 
related offices,  commissions,  and  boards:  some 
of  them  are  of  such  trivial  import  that  the  exact 
number  is  even  to-day  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Occasionally,  the  Governor  hears  of  one  only 
when  the  chairman  dies  and  the  question  comes 
up  of  appointing  his  successor.  Ex-Governor 
Smith  recently  stated  that  after  thirteen  years 
of  political  service  at  Albany,  he  first  heard  of 
the  **  Board  of  Geographical  Names'*  only 
when  a  man  associated  with  it  resigned  and  an- 
other official  had  to  be  selected;  on  another 
occasion  he  learned  from  an  obscure  newspaper 
paragraph  that  the  state  had  bought  $560,000 
worth  of  land  in  the  Adirondacks  through  the 
'* Land  Board" — the  existence  of  which  no  one 


in  the  Executive  oflTice  had  any  knowledge. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  boards  can  be  incorpor- 
ated in  other  departments  if  not  eliminated 
altogether. 

Among  the  consolidations  of  departments 
which  Governor  Miller  has  accomplished,  for 
example — ^and  these  changes  have  been  made 
not  so  much  with  the  purpose  of  attaining  im- 
mediate savings  as  to  gain  greater  efficiency 
and  control  which  will  result  (and  have  re- 
sulted) in  ultimate  economies — may  be  in- 
cluded: 

1.  The  consolidation  of  the  tax  administra- 
tion in  a  single  department  under  a  head  who 
has  sole  administrative  functions.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  reorganization  is  demonstrated 
not  alone  by  the  fact  that  the  corporation  tax, 
the  personal  income  tax,  the  inheritance  tax, 
the  automobile  license  fees,  the  stock  transfer 
tax,  and  the  mortgage  tax,  have  been  hereto- 
fore assessaJ  and  collected  through  eight 
bureaus  distributed  through  the  Tax  Depart- 
ment, the  Comptroller's  officetand  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  grouping 
of  these  scattered  elements  and  a  coordination 
of  their  functions  have  resulted  in  a  saving  to 
the  state  of  about  f6oo,ooo,  with  indications 
that  this  economy  of  maintenance  is  to  be  con- 
tinuous. 

2.  The  reorganization  of  the  Industrial  De- 
partment, with  an  administrative  head  and  a 
board  with  quasi-judicial  and  legislative  func- 
tions. The  savings  thus  effected  approximate 
15900^000  a  year. 

3.,  The  reorganization  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  which  had  before  consisted  of  two 
commissions— one  for  the  First  District  and  one 
for  the  Second,  This  consolidation  is  saving 
the  state  approximately  $500,000  a  year.  An 
interesting  feature  of  this  reorganization  is  the 
vastly  larger  number  of  cases  both  received  and 
disposed  of  and  a  speeding  up  of  the  work  and 
an  extension  of  the  Commission's  functions. 

Among  the  important  changes  in  prospect  is 
the  consolidation  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  the  State  Engineer's  ofike;  possibly 
some  other  departments  may  be  also  included, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Highways,  the  office 
of  the  State  Architect,  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Buildings. 

Another  contemplated  step  toward  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  business  practice  (and  one  which 
the  Governor  believes  offers  the  greatest  hope 
of  substantial  economv)  is  a  centralized  method 
of  purchases  for  all  state  departments  and  in- 
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stitutions,  to  do  the  buying  that  is  now  being 
done  b\'  innumerable  committeees,  each  ob- 
serving its  own  methods,  by  the  three  main 
institutional  groups — the  insane  hospitals,  char- 
itable institutions,  and  prisons.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  systemization  and  centralization  of  this 
function  must  tend  to  exercise  better  control 
and  bring  about  a  standardization  of  commo- 
dities and  prices  that  makes  economical  buying 
possible. 

Among  the  bureaus  and  commissions  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  did  not  warrant 
the  costs  of  maintaining  them  and  which  were 
eliminated,  may  be  included  the  Military  Train- 
ing Commission  (which  has  reduced  the  budget 
for  two  years  at  a  total  saving  of  at  least 
]( 1, 200,000),  the  Department  of  Narcotic  Drug 
Control  (whose  request  of  ^2 17,000  on  last 
year's  budget  was  denied,  and  whose  functions 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Health), 
the  Excise  Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Elections.  The  Excise  Department's  activities 
have  been  properly  transferred  to  the  local 
governments  at  a  saving  to  the  state  of 
i450,ooo. 

Among  the  economies  effected  in  other  ways 
may  be  listed  the  following: 

The  Department  of  Public  Works,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  is  maintaining  the 
channel  of  the  Canal  to  a  proper  depth  so  that 
it  may  be  navigated  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
— yet,  IS  operating  with  $1,000,000  a  year  less 
than  before. 

Economies  have  reduced  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration of  military  and  naval  affairs  about 
$3$o,ooo  during  the  past  year,  and  more  than 
$250,000  a  year  has  been  saved  to  the  counties 
in  the  maintenance  of  armories. 

The  Department  of  Highways  is  doing  more 
road  work  at  less  proportionate  engineering 
expense  than  has  ever  been  done  at  one  time,  in 
the  history  of  road  building  in  the  state. 

"But,"  warn  the  Governor's  opponents, 
"these  alleged  savings  merely  mean  the  transfer 
of  burdens  from  the  state  to  the  localities. 
The  citizen  pays  the  bill,  whether  it  is  a  state 
or  local  bill." 

It  may  properly  be  presumed  that  any  reor- 
ganization plan  may  involve  a  transfer  of  de- 
partmental functions;  certainly  some  of  the 
burdens  that  Governor  Miller  has  shifted  from 
the  state  to  the  counties  and  cities  have  been 
in  line  with  approved  business  practice  and  the 
principles  of  good  government ;  whether  or  not 
the  counties  and  cities  carry  on  these  functions 


adequately  is  another  matter;  indeed,  among 
the  Governor's  plans  for  establishing  further 
eflTiciency  methods  is  that  of  making  a  survey 
of  the  city  governments  throughout  the  state 
and  a  bill  that  provides  for  having  this  done  is 
still  pendmg.    This  bill,  however,  is  meeting 
with  much  the  same  opposition  from  the  lesser 
political    lights   as   did     the    Reconstruction 
Bill,   particularly   in    the    Republican    party 
who   recognize  not    only  poor    political  pick- 
ings  in  any  economy   programme,   but  also 
an   under-mining  of  their   personal    influence 
with  the  lawmakers,  upon  which  their  prestige 
rests. 

Have  these  economies  been  effected  by  post- 
poning expenses  that  must  be  borne  later? 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  this  inquiry  will 
be  found  in  the  requests  this  year  for  the  so- 
called  deficiency  appropriations.  Although  the 
Legislature  of  1920  made  appropriations 
amounting  to  145  million  dollars,  the  state  was 
confronted  last  winter  with  the  necessity  of 
making  deficiency  appropriations  of  10  million 
dollars. 

This  year  the  requests  for  deficiency  appro- 
priations total  only  4  million  dollars,  and  the 
larger  parts  of  this  sum  are  not  strictly  "de- 
ficiency" requests  at  all,  but  rather  current 
needs  which  are  not  customarily  anticipated 
but  which  are  provided  for  after  the  amounts 
needed  are  ascertained— such,  for  example,  as 
judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  taxes 
and  assessments  for  local  improvements.  Gov- 
ernor Miller  points  out,  indeed,  that  the  only 
considerable  item  that  can  strictly  be  called  a 
"deficiency  request"  is  for  $1,500,000  for 
common  schools  and  $200,000  for  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works. 

The  permanent  value  of  the  work  that  has 
been  and  is  being  accomplished  can,  of  course, 
be  determined  only  by  time.  Neither  economy 
nor  efficiency  can  be  enduringly  established 
merely  by  reorganizing  departments;  more 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  machin- 
ery of  government  is  attended  to  than  upon 
the  machine  itself,  and  that,  in  its  last  analysis, 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  men  selected 
to  administer  the  public  business. 

Governor  Miller  has  served  not  merely  in 
making  notable  and  timely  savings  in  state 
government,  but  has  also  introduced  a  new 
spirit  into  public  administration  that  has  been 
a  powerful  factor  in  calling  a  halt  upon  the 
state's  expenditures  when  that  halt  was  of 
paramount  importance. 
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of  tjour  car  skidding 


You  have  neglected  to  put  on  Weed  Tire  Chains.  You 
anxiously  view  the  slippery  turn  ahead  and  have  a  men- 
tal picture  of  your  car  skidding  into  the  school 
children.  Stop  nursing  anxiety  and  coaxing  calamity. 
For  Safety's  sake  — for  your  own  peace  of  mind  fully 
equip  your  car  today  with 

\\/eed  '^"''■skid  Chains 

THE  ONLY  REAL  SAFEGUARD  AGAINST  SKIDDING 


Safety  demmnds  that  all  tires  be 
equipped  with  Weed  Chains*  h  doesn't 
requtre  the  gift  of  second  sight  to  see 
why  this  is  true.  Rubber sUps-^ never 
grips.  Rubber  ^411  agree  to  anythinf^ 
the  road  hss  to  offer.  It  is  the  weaker 
element.  It  slides  on  wet  psivemenls 
like  a  cake  of  soap  rubbed  on  the  moist- 
ened hands.  Rubber  lacks  the  bit  e -and- 
hang -on  ability  to  prevent  skidding. 


Weed  Tire  Chminm  are  diamond  hard 
—  many  times  harder  than  their  op* 
posing  element  — the  pavement  or 
Toad.  Wheels  equipped  with  Weed 
Tire  Chains  automaticatly  lay  their 
own  iracticin  surface.  They  grip  with- 
out grinding  —  hold  without  binding. 
No  matter  how  muddy  or  slippery 
the  road,  they  hold  on  like  a  bull-dog, 
prevent  side-skid  and  drive-slip. 
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The  Victrola  is  the  gift 
of  all  music  to  your  home 

HIS  MASTER?  VOICE- 


Wherever  the  dawn  of  Christinas  morning 
finds  a  Victrola,  there  are  gathered  the  greatest 
artists  of  this  generation.  All  have  contributed 
their  art  to  the  Victrola,  positive  that  it  is  the  one 
instrument  which  brings  to  you  their  authorita- 
tive interpretations  in  the  tones  of  actual  reality. 

Will  there  be  a  Victrola  in  your  home  this 
Christmas?   $25  to  $1500. 
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